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*  Come,  tacrcd  Peftee!  come,  lonf-expected  days! 
That  Thamrt't  clory  to  th«  Scan  •hallralw ! 
Ltt  Volga's  banks  with  iron  tquadront  thino. 
And  grov^t  of  lancet  flitter  on  tbo  Rhine  * 
Let  barbaroiiB  raacour  arm  a  terrlla  train; 
Be  his  tb«  bltsslfifs  of  a  peaeefal  relfo  I 
Behold  f  the  ascending  TiHas  on  hie  side 
Project  long  shadows  o'er  the  crvstal  tide! 
BehoM  AccuBTA's  glittering  spires  increatet 
And  temples  rise.lhe  beauteoue  works  of  Peace  I" 

Pops. 


CHAPTER  I. 


The  mUf  €xUni,  buildwiffa,  population^  eommereey  and  a  view 
of  the  proffresoive  inereaae  of  London^ 

Thb  geographical  situation  of  London,  in  renpect  to  its  position 
on  tbe globe,  is  in  latitude  61  degrees,  31  minutes,  north;  and  in 
longitude,  18  degrees,  36  minutes ;  or  5  minutes,  37  seconds  west, 
from  Greenwich.  Its  distance  from  the  principal  cities  of  Europe 
is  as  follows:  from  Edinburgh  367  miles  south  ;  from  Dublin  838 
miles  south-east ;  from  Amsterdam,  190  miles  west;  from  Paris, 
225  miles  north  north-west ;  from  Copenhagen,  610  miles  south- 
west; from  Vienna,  820  miles  north-west;  from  Madrid,  860 
miles  north-east  by  east ;  from  Rome,  950  miles  north  north-west ; 
from-Cofistantinople  1,660  miles  north-west;  and  from  Moscow:, 
1,660  miles  easi  south-east. 

The  immediate  site  of  London  is  about  sixty  miles  from  the  sea, 
westward,  in  a  pleasant  and  spacious  valley,  stretching  along  the 
banks  of  the  Thames ;  which  river,  os  it  flows  through  the  town, 
forms  a  bold  curve  or  crescent.  On  the  northern  side,  the  ground 
rises  with  a  quick  ascent,  and  then  more  gradually,  but  unequally, 
heightens  to  the  north-west  and  west,  which  are  the  most  elevated 
parts.    On  the  south  side,  the  ground  is  nearly  level,  and 
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Anciently  an  entire  morass  of  several  miles  extent,  but  was  redaioied 
through  the  artificial  embankment  of  the  river.*  The  present 
average  breadth  of  the  stream,  in  this  part  of  its  course,  is  from  four 
to  five  hundred  yards ;  its  general  depth,  at  low  water,  is  about 
twelve  feet,  but  at  spring  tides  it  ris«9  from  ten  to  twelve,  and 
sometimes  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  above  that  level.  The  tides 
commcnly  flow  to  the  distance  of  fiHeen  miles  above  London 
bridge,  and  would  probably  ejttend  yet  further,  but  from  the  stop- 
page of  the  water  by  that  ponderous  fabric. t 

The  general  soil  of  the  valley  in  which  the  metropolis  is  situated 
is  gravel  and  clay,  with  loam  and  sand  intermixed.  The  clay  pre- 
dominates in  most  parts  of  the  town ;  and  to  this  circumstance, 
combined  with  the  facility  with  which  tlie  clay  is  converted  into 
brick,  the  vast  augmentation  of  buildings  in  London  is  partly  to  be 
attributed.  From  the  neighbourhood  of  Tutbill  Fields,  on  the 
south,  to  that  of  the  Tower  on  the  east,  the  buildings,  following  the 
natural  bend  of  the  river,  rise  in  a  sort  of  amphitheatric  form,  and 
are  defended  from  the  bleak  winds  of  the  north,  by  the  rising 
grounds  about ^Isling^ton  and  Highbury,  and  the  hills  of  Highgate 
and  Hampstead.  Below  the  Tower,  and  extending  to  the  extremity 
of  the  county  along  the  river  Lea,  in  the  vicinity  of  Wapping,  &c. 
the  ground  is  in  general  flat,  and  the  houses  are  exposed  to  the 
chilling  blasts  of  the  east.  The  western  and  higher  parts  of  the 
metropolis,  stand  pleasantly  open  to  the  genial  breezes  of  that 
quarter.  The  southern,  or  Surrey  side,  lies  low  and  level,  and  is 
still  marshy,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lambeth,  and 
St.  George^s  Fields ;  of  late  years,  however,  as  the  population  of 
these  districts  has  advanced,  greater  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  drainage,  and  the  whole  is  now  in  a  state  of  great  improvement. 

The  extent  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  metropolis,  from 
west  to  east,  or  from  Knightsbridge  to  Poplar,  is  full  seven  miles 
and  a  half;  its  breadth,  from  north  to  south,  is  very  irregular,  but 
may  be  described  as  varying  from  two  to  four  miles.  The  outward 
line,  or  circumference,  of  the  contig^uous  buildings,  allowing  for 
the  numerous  inequalities  of  breadth',  may  be  computed  at  about 
iweoty-five  miles;  and  the  area  of  the  whole  comprehends  between 
eight  and  nine  square  miles.  The  principal  mercantile  streets  range 
from  west  to  east,  and  in  that  direction  the  metropolis  is  intersected 
by  two  great  thoroughfares  ;  the  one,  which  is  most  adjacent  to  the 
Thames,  and  may  be  called  the  southern  line,  commences  on 
Uie  Bath  road,  at  Hyde-Park  Corner,  and  under  the  successive 
names  of  Piccadilly,  Haymarket,  Cockspur-street,  Charing-cross, 
Strand,  Fleet-street,  Ludgate-hill,  St.  Paul's  Church-yaixl  Wat- 

*  See  volone  i,  p-  4.  piers  and  starlio^s  of  the  old  hndft 

t  About  one  twelfth  part   of  che  and  through  this  impedioieDt,  the  tide 

^  See  volame  i,  d,  4.  tides^  is  com-  rises  nineteen  inches  higher  on  the 

poled  to  be  denied  a  passa^  by  the  east  sMe  than  ontheifest. 
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llDg>»treet,  GannoD-5treet,  Eastcheap,  and  Tower-street » connects 
viih  Tower-bill  ;   and  thence  extends  to  Limehouse,  about  two 
nitea  fatther,  through  East  Smithfield»  Radcliff  Highway,  Upper 
and  Lower  Shad  well,  Ac,    The  northern  line  begins  on  the  Uz- 
bridge  and  Oxford  road,  and  under  the  different  appellations  of 
Oiford-street,    High-street,  St  Gileses,  Holborn,  Skinner-street, 
Newgate-atreet,  Chenpside,  Cornhill,  Leadenhall-street,  Aldgate, 
and  Whitechapel,  leads  by  the  Mile-End  road  into  Essex :  from  this 
kller  line,  at  Church-lane,  Whitechapel,  the  Commercial  Road 
branches  off  south-eastward,  and  goes  on  to  the  West-India  Docks, 
a  distance  of  about  two  miles.    The  principal  thoroughfare  which 
crosses  London  from   north  to  south,  enters  from  the  Cambridge 
road  at  Kingsland,  and  continues  along  Shoreditch,  Norton-Falgate, 
B'lshopagate-street,   Gracechurch-street,    Fisli-street-hill,    London- 
bridge,  the  Borough  High-street,  Blackman-street,  and  Newington 
Caofeway,  to  the  Brighton  and  other  roads.     Besides  this,  there 
are  two  other  main  avenues  into  Surrey  and  Kent,  over  the  bridges 
of  Blackfriars  and  Westminster,  by  spacious  roads,  which  meet  at 
the  Obelisk  in  St.  George^s  Fields,  and  again  diverge  near  the  well- 
known  inn  of  the  Elephant  and  Castle. 

Independent  of  its  various  local  and  municipal  divisions,  London 
may  be  considered  as  divided  into  six  grand  portions,  of  which  the 
city,  commonly  so  called,  is  to  be  considered  as  the  nucleus,  and  the 
remaining  Bye  as  so  many  suburbs  ;  forming  altogether  probably 
the  largest  assemblage  of  human  habitations  ever  known  ;  certainly 
the  most  extensive  now  existing  in  the  world.  ].  The  city  com- 
priaei  the  central  and  most  ancient  portion  of  the  metropolis.  This 
is  the  chief  emporium  of  trade  and  commerce  of  every  description, 
and  is  meetly  occupied  by  shops,  public  offices,  and  dwellings  of 
tndemen  iod  manufacturers.  2«  The  western  suburb,  including 
Westminster,  consists  of  the  buildings  extending  westwaid  from 
Temple-bar  and  from  the  western  limits  of  the  city,  and  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Oxfotd-street,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Thames.  In 
thia  portion  ere  contained  the  royal  palaces,  the  residences  of  some 
of  the  nobiKty,the  houses  of  parliament,  courts  of  justice,  many 
govemaieat  offices,  ftc.  3.  The  north-west  suburb  includes  the 
streets  and  aquares  to  the  north  of  Oxford-street  and  to  the  west 
ofTottenham-coort-roed.  This  may  be  considered  as  the  most 
fiufaionaUe  part  of  London,  in  which  numerous  habitations  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  are  situated.  These  two  divisions  are  termed 
'  the  west  end  of  the  town.'  4.  The  northern  suburb  takes  in  all 
(hat  portion  of  the  capital  which  extends  to  the  north  of  Holboru 
and  the  city,  from  Tottmham-court-road  on  the  west,  to  Shoreditch 
and  Kingsland-TOad  on  the  east.  It  comprehends  the  once  detached 
villages  of  Hexaon,  Islington,  and  St.  Pancras,  as  well  as  the  more 
leeently  eredod  districts  called  Pentonville  and  Somers  Town. 
6.  The  eastern  suburb,  sometimes  denominated  *  the  east  end  of  the 
town,'  inclndes  that  part  of  the  metropolis  which  is  situated  to  the 
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east  of  the  citj  and  of  Shoreditch.  The  inhabitaDts  of  iha  southern 
portion  of  this  suburb,  bordering  on  (he  Thames,  are  devoted  to 
•commerce,  ship-building,  and  ail  the  necessary  branches  of  trade 
and  manufacture,  connected  with  the  importation  and  exportation 
of  merchandize.  Since  the  commencemeot  of  the  present  century, 
the  construction  of  commercial  docks  and  warehouses,  has  given  a 
novel  character  to  this  pari  of  London.  6.  The  southern  suburb 
is  formed  by  the  vast  and  helero^^eneous  mass  of  buildings,  which, 
skirting  the  Thames  from  Vauxhall  to  Roiherhithe,  also  extends 
towards  the  centre  more  than  two  miles  from  the  river  Hide.  This 
portion  iucludes  the  ancient  borough  of  Sou thwark,  a  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  which  is  the  number  of  its  manufactories  of  various 
kinds,  as  iron-foundries,  glass-houses,  dye-houses,  shot  and  hat  ma- 
nufactories, breweries,  distilleries,  &c. 

The  metropolis  is  computed  to  contain  about  70  squares,  and 
10,000  streets,  lanes,  cotiris,  &c.;  the  whole  formed  by  upwards  of 
200,000  buildings  of  various  descriptions,  as  public  structures, 
churches,  dwelling-houses,  warehouses,  shops,  &c.  The  churches 
and  other  principal  edifices  are  mostly  built  of  stone ;  the  dwellings, 
with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  mansions  belonging  to  the  nobi- 
lity, also  of  stone,  are  almost  wholly  built  with  brick;  but  few  wooden 
houses 'are  now  to  be  seen,  and  those  are  principally  of  a  date  ante- 
rior to  the  great  fire  of  1666.  Many  of  the  squares  are  extremely 
spacious,  and  the  central  area  of  most  of  them  is  inclosed  by  an  iron 
pallisade,  and  laid  out  in  graveled  walks  and  shrubberies,  for  the 
recreation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  houses.  The  prin- 
cipal streets  are  also  spacious  and  airy ;  and  in  most  of  the  new 
parts  of  (he  town,  the  buildings  are  respectable  and  uniform ;  yet 
the  continuity  of  line  which  results  from  the  regularity,  renders  them 
by  far  less  picturesque  than  the  old  houses,  which  were  constructed 
with  projecting  poriicos,  over-hanging  windows,  gable-ends,  &c. 
and  of  which  some  specimens  may  yet  be  found.* 

Through  the  numerous  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  the 
course  of  the  last  200  years,  the  inhabitants  of  London  enjoy  greater 
conveniences  than  those  of  any  other  city  in  Europe.  All  the  streets 
are  regularly  paved,  and  divided  into  a  carriage-way  and  a  foot- 
path on  each  side.  The  carriage-way  is  either  paved  with  small 
square  blocks  of  Scotch  granite,  or  pebbles,  so  disposed  as  to  rise 
with  a  small  convexity  in  the  centre,  and  having  a  continued  chan- 
nel, or  kennel,  on  each  side,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  foot-pave- 
ment, or  laid  with  small  irregular  pieces  of  Scutch  granite  upon 
the  plan  of  Mr.  M'Adam ;  the  latter,  though  it  answers  well  on 
country  road^,  is  ^'^neraily  disliked  in  the  metropolis  from  its  accu- 
mulating mud  and  filth.  The  foot-paths  are  in  general  laid  with 
large  thick  flag?,  or  slabs,  either  of  Yorkshire  free-stone,  moor- 
ftont,  or  lime-st  tie,  and  are  finislied  with  a  regular  kirb,  raised  a 

*  Bra>l^y*s  London,  ii,  p.  6. 
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few  inches  above  the  carriage-way ;  their  breadth  varies  from  about 
four  to  eight  or  twelve  feet,  in  proportion  to  the  width  of  the  ave- 
nue. The  mod  and  soil  which  accumulate  in  the  streets,  are  taken 
awaj  at  stated  intervals  by  scavengers  employed  by  the  different 
parishes;  and  the  waste  water,  &c.  runs  off  through  iron  gratings, 
fixed  in  the^  kennels  at  proper  intervals,  into  arched  sewers  or 
drains  constructed  beneath  the  streets  (and  communicating  by 
sDwIler  drains  with  the  houses),  and  having  various  outlets  through 
larger  sewers  into  the  Thames.  Through  these  means,  and  from' 
the  ample  supply  of  water  which  the  inhabitants  derive  from  diffe- 
rent sources,  the  general  cleanliness  is  very  considerable,  and  greatly 
contributes  to  the  present  salubrity  of  the  metropolis. 

The  charges  of  constructing  and  keeping  in  repair  the  sewers, 
drains,  &c.  and  of  paving  the  streets,  are  defrayed  by  levies  of  a 
small  sum  per  pound  on  the  rents  of  all  inhabited  houses;  and  the 
tfxpences  of  lighting  and  watching  are  likewise  discharged  in  the 
same  manner.  The  sewer  tax  is  collected  every  two  or  three  years 
under  the  direction  of  the  commissioners  of  sewers ;  the  taxes  for 
paving,  lighting  and  watching  are,  in  general,  assessed  by  the  au- 
thority of  magistrates  and  other  officers,  acting  in  the  different  dis- 
tricts and  parishei^i  under  (he  express  regulations  of  various  nets  of* 
parliament,  obtained  for  local  purposes.* 

Among  the  recent  improvements  of  the  metropolis,  none,  perhaps, 
merit  greater  celebration  than  the  present  brilliant  mode  of  lighting 
the  churches,  theatres,  public  streets,  shops,  printing-offices,  &c. 
with  gas.  This  beautiful  substitute  for  the  former  imperfect  plan  of 
securing  a  public  light  is  rapidly  extending  its  bene6ts,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  incorporation  of  the  *  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company,' 
on  the  30th  of  April,  1812.  One  station  of  their  operations  is  In 
Peter-street,  Westminster,  and  another  at  the  corner  of  Worship- 
street  and  the  Curtain-road.  Their  charter  was  granted  for  twenty- 
one  rears  ;  but,  having  been  retarded  by  many  obstacles  and  diffi* 
eolties,  they  applied  to  parliament  for  an  extension  of  their  powers  , 
which  amended  act  received  the  royal  assent  in  June,  1814.  The 
capital  of  the  company  was  originally  200,000/.,  and  divided  into 
four  thousand  50/.  shares;  but  permission  was  subsequently  obtained 
to  raise  an  additional  400,000/.  Another  company  is  established  in 
Dorset  Gardens,  adjoining  to  the  river  Thames,  near  Black  friars. 
The  great  advantage  of  this  mode  of  lighting  is  now  shown  by  its 
trery  where  extendino:  itself;  the  whole  of  the  metropolis,  its  bridges 
and  roads  being  nightly  illuminated  by  means  of  gas. 

The  guardianship  of  the  metropolis  at  night  is  chiefly  entrusted 
to  aged  men,  who  are  mostly  hired  at  small  weekly  salaries  by  the 
different  parishes,  and  provided  with  a  great-coat,  a  lanthorn,  staff, 
rattle,  and  a  watch-box.  Each  watchman  has  a  regular  beat,  of 
walk,  which  it  is  hia  duty  to  go  twice  round  every  hour  during  the 

^  Brsyley'i  London,  ii,  p.  7* 
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nigbt,  «u(l  to  proclaim  aloud  the  time  and  the  state  of  the  weather. 
The  whole  number  of  these  watchmen,  including  the  patroles  (who 
are  much  fewer,  but  are  armed  with  cutlasses,  fire-arms,  Ac.)  does 
not  exceed  3,000. 

The  width  of  the  streets,  and  the  moderate  height  of  the  build- 
ings, which  are  hardly  ever  run  up  into  six,  or  seven,  and  even  more 
stories,  as  in  some  other  cities,  highly  contiibuteto  the  healthfulness 
of  London.  Few  of  the  streets  are  so  narrow  as  to  prevent  two 
^rriages  from  passing,  and  many  others,  especially  in  the  new  parta 
of  the  town,  are  wide  enough  for  four  or  five  to  pass  without  incon- 
venience. The  general  width  of  the  principal  trading  streets  may 
be  stated  at  from  thirty  to  &fiy  and  sixty  feet ;  others,  particularly 
westward,  measure  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  feet  and  upwards :  the 
width  of  Parliament-street,  at  the  Treasury,  is  about  120  feet ;  and 
that  of  Portland-place  somewhat  more  than  350. 

Of  the  relative  extent  of  the  principal  streets  and  other  avenues 
in  London,  some  estimate  may  be  formed  from  the  followinig' 
table : — 

Sire€t9,         Yardt  in  itnyih, 

Shoreditch  is 71& 

*  Bishopsgate-street    ....  1045 


Whitechapel  High-street  1281 

Fenchurch-street 654 

Lower  Thames-street  . .  460 

Upper  Thames-street   ..  1331 

Gracechurch-street  ....  357 

Lombard-street     374 

Cornhill     286 

Cheapside 368 

Aldersgate-street 456 

Fleet-street  610 

High  Holborn ^  1045 

Strand 1369 

Haymarket 357 

Pall  Mall 610 


SireHt  Yardi  <»  itm(fUL 

St.  Jameses-street 885 

Piccadilly 1694 

Bond-street 990 

Oxford-street    2304 

Regent-street  1730 

Baker-street 743 

Tottenham  Court  Road     1 1 77 

New  Road    5115 

City  Road 1690 


aOUTHWARK. 

Tooley-street    972 

Bermondsey^treet  ....  879 

High-street 781 

Blackman-street 390 

Great  Surrey-street ....  1 193 


Notwithstanding  the  sudden  and  strongly  contrasted  changes  of 
the  weather  in  London,  compared  with  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
in  other  climes,  and  although  multitudes  of  its  pooler  classes  live  in 
squalid  poverty  and  wretchedness,  the  general  healthiness  of  this 
capital  may  be  deemed  fully  equal  to  that  of  any  other  in  the 
world.  In  this  respect  considerable  improvements  have  taken  place 
since  the  times  of  the  great  plague  and  fire,  and  contagious  disor- 
ders are  now  but  of  rare  occurrence,  at  least  to  any  extent.  The 
annual  mortality  at  the  present  period  may  be  averaged  at  about 
one  in  thirty-one;  the  number  of  deaths  is  greatest  in  infancy,  and 
about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  are  of  children  under  two  years  of 

age. 
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Hie  temperature  of  the  air  in  Loodon  end  its  yicinitj  is  sensibly 
afccted  by  the  influence  of  the  coal  fires,  which  warm  and  dry  the 
stmosphere ;  aJMl  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  yegetalion  is  earlier 
by  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  on  the  west  and  soath-west  sides  of  the 
BMtropolia,  than  on  the  northern  and  eastern  sides.     This  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  neyerily  of  the  north  and  north-east  winds  bein^r 
mit^ted  in  their  pa^^sage  over  London  by  the  warmth  of  the  air 
•ririog  Irom  the  fires.     The  more  prevalent  i»inds  blow  from  the 
noftbtHBaat  and  aooth-west ;  and  these,  with  little  variation,  occupy 
about  ten  or  eleven  months  in  ihe  year.    The  westerly  winds  are 
generally  pre^^nant  with  rain,  the  greatest  falls  coming  from  a  few 
points  veat  of  the  south ;  the  easterly  winds  are  sharp  and  piercing, 
bat  almost  always  dry.     The  heat  of  the  atmosphere  is  very  vari- 
able, it  aeldona  remaining  equal  for  many  days ;  and  every  year  dif- 
fering from  the  pre<;eding  one,  as  well  in  respect  to  heat  and  cold, 
as  to  moisture  and  rains.    *  Sometimes  the  winter  is  severely  cold, 
with  frosts  from  November  till  May,  with  little  interruption :  some- 
times the  water  is  not  frozen  for  more  than  ten  or  twelve  days. 
Most  conraKMily  there  is  a  little  frost  in  November  and  December; 
bat  otherwise  these  months  (and  particularly  November)  are  very 
foggy  [gloomy]  and  moist.    The  principal  frost   is  generally  in 
January;   February   is  commonly   a   mild,   open,  moist   month; 
March  is  generally  cold  [vrindy]  and  dry.    The  summer  months 
vary  as  much  ;  sometimes  there  are  three  months  very  warm ;  some- 
times not  more  than  a  week  [in  continuance]  ;  the  latter  half  of 
Jaly  [and   beginning  of  August]  is  commonly  the   hottest.     In 
August,  heavy  rains  often  fall,  especially  in  the  last  half  of  the 
OMnith.    The  thermometer  sometimes  rises  to  above  80"  of  FahreiH 
heit*s  scale,    very  rarely  to  84** ;  but  the  most  common  summer 
heat  is  from  65®  to7d®;  in  winter  it  sometimes   falls  to  Id^  but 
the  most  common  winter  heat,   when  it  freezes,  is  between  20 
and  80*;  it  has  been  known  to  fall  belo.w  the  point   marked   0, 
but  very   rarely ;  the  most  -frequent  when  it  does  not  freeze  is 
between  40*  and  50^.**     On  the  thirteenth  of  July,  1808,   the 
tlietmometer,  in  the  open  hW^  in  the  shade,  and  with  a  northern 
aspect,  near  St.  Jameses  Park,  rose  to  04";  and  in  various  parts 
of  London,  in  the  shade  also,  it  varied  frofn  that,  degree,  up* 
wards,  to  102p.    On  the  same  day,  in  particular  local  situations  m 
the  sun,  the  quicksilver  rose  to  the  extraordinary  height  of  from 
120  to  140 degrees!     The  contrast  between  this  day  and  that  of 
the  !Mih  of  January,  1795,  is  most  striking  ;  on  the  latter,  the  ther- 
mometer fell  to  six  degrees  below  zero  I 

The  situation  of  London  is  so  favourable,  that  springs, f  which 
might  yield  large  quantities  of  water,  are  found  on  .digging  almost 

*  Fo  tdyee,  p.  8.  to  aa,  in  inme  places,  to  act  as  a  par 

^  "The  HBleri  of  these  tprings  con        sative.    They  aho  contaio  ;»>  *<»»a- 


a  MBatt  portion  of  tea  lalt,  and  a      timet  inqoaocity  lalBcientto  siTelhem 

bfisroaaoltCy  of  nuigaaaia  vitriolaCa,      brltknen,  and  render  them  agreeable 
M  at  fe  be  seoaible  to  the  tane,  and      to  the  Caite.    Tlie  Thames  water  b 
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erery  where,  yet  the  maia  sources  of  thet  plentiful  supply  which 
the  inhabitants  receive,  are  the  Thames  and  the  New  River ;  tlii^ 
arises  from  the  comparative  cheapness  with  which  those  waters  are 
conveyed  into  the  very  houses  themselves,  and  which  is  effected 
by  means  of  iron  or  wooden  pipes  laid  beneath  all  the  streets,  from 
one  to  three  feet  below  the  surface,  and  having  small  bores  con- 
nected with  leaden  pipes,  that  lead  to  the  kitchens  and  cisterns. 
In  these  pipes  also,  at  convenient  distances  in  the' streets,  plugs  are 
fived  to  be  opened  in  case  of  fires ;  and  occasionally  to  give  issue 
to  the  water  in  times  of  frost,  when  the  smaller  pipes  become  fro* 
sen.  In  various  parts  of  the  town,  also,  over  the  ancient  wells 
that  have  been  preserved,  pumps  are  fixed,  for  the  convenience  of 
the  populace. 

The  population  of  the  metropolis  has  nearly  doubled  within  the 
last  hundred  years.  The  number  of  its  settled  inhabitants,  includ- 
ing those  of  the  contiguous  parishes  are  given  in  the  annexed 
table 

Aiiirad  of  the  returns  mcute  by  order  of  Pariiament  in  1821. 


City  of  Londoo,  within  the  walls  .    . 
Ditto    wiihoaCihe  walls      .    . 
City  and  liberties  of  Wettminsier 
Boroagh  of   Soaihwark,    iododing 

Christ-church  parish    .... 

BermoDdsey  parish    ...... 

Artillery-GroaDd  liberty      .... 

Charter-House  liberty   .    .    •    •    • 

Clerkeowell  parish 

Glass-hoase  yard  liberty         .     .    . 

St.  Lake's  parish 

St.  Sepolchres't  parish       .... 
St.  AiKlrew's  parish,  above  the  ban . 

RoUsMiberty 

Duchy  of  Lancaster  liberty     .    .    . 

Savoy  liberty 

Sl  Gilet.iD-the.fiekis,and  St.  George, 

Bloomsbory,  parishes   .    .    .    . 
Ely  Place  liberty  ... 
St.  Clement  Danes  parish   .... 
St.  Botolph  parish,  without  Aldgate. 
St  Catherine  parish,  by  the  Tower  . 

Norton  Falgate  liberty 

Tower  of  London  paruh  .    . 

Oki  Tower  libertY 

Wapping,  St.  John's  parish     .    .    . 


Iiibnbitod 
Hou»cf 


7,938 

9.2S9 

18,50S 

18,477 

4,«78 

187 

11 

4,995 

168 

5,517 

555 

8,740 

818 

67 

81 

4,456 
45 

487 
941 
497 
267 
84 
81 
488 


Males. 


27,506 
84,441 
95,082 


24,289 

97 

1,905 

8,082 

1,800 

869 

176 

99 

1,482 


Females 


28,668 
84,819 
97flOS 


41,690 

44,215 

12,125 

18,110 

685 

802 

102 

42 

18.588 

20,572 

641 

717 

19,987 

20,889 

2,881 

2,859 

16,770 

18,724 

1,415 

1,822 

227 

262 

101 

121 

ToUI. 


27,504 

171 

2,105 

8.897 

1,824 

1,027 

287 

106 

1,646 


56,174 

69,260 

182J085 

85,905 

85;2S5 

1,487 

144 

89,105 

1,858 

40,876 

4,7^0 

35,494 

2,787 

489 

222 

51,793 

268 

4,010 

6,429 

2,624 

1,896 

468 

235 

3,008 


very  i^ure  some  miles  above  the  town  ;      and  contains  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
near  the  w>wo  it  is  mixed  with  sand,      mucilaginous  matter  to  putrify.  When 
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London  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  first  commercifti  city 
in  the  world ;  and  its  manufacturing  importance  is  but  little,  if  at 
all,  inferior  to  any.  It  is  the  centre,  indeed,  of  European  traffic, 
and  eTery  article,  whether  of  necessity,  convenience,  comfort,  or 
hixQry,  may  be  here  obtained. 

The  'Port  of  London,'  as  actually  occupied  by  shipping,  extends 
from  LcAdon-bridge  to  Deptford,  being  a  distance  of  nearly  four 
miles,  and  is  from  four  to  five  hundred  yards  in  average  breadth. 
It  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  four  divisions,  called  the  Upper, 
Middle,  and  Lower  Pools,  and  the  space  between  Limehouse  and 
Deptford ;  the  upper  pool  extends  from  London  bridge  to  Union 
bole,  about  1,600  yards;  the  middle  pool  from  thence  to 
Wapping  new«stairs,  700  yards ;  the  lower  pool  from  the  latter 
place  to  Horse-ferry  tier,  near  Limehouse,  1,800  yards;  and  the 
space  below  to  Deptford  about  2,700  yards.  The  number  of  vessels 
belonging  to  this  port  in  September,  1800,  was  ascertained,  by  the 
ofiidal  documents  laid  before  parliament,  to  be  2,666,  carrying 
d68,262  tons,  and  41,402  men.  Comparing  this  number  with  the 
number  returned  in  January  1701*2,  the  increase  will  be  seen  to  be 
astooiAing.  At  that  period,  the  vessels  amounted  only  to  £60, 
carrying  84,882  tons,  and  10,065  men.  On  the  quantity  of  ton- 
nage, it  is  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  six  to  one,  and  on  the  amount 
of  men  and  ships,  as  upwards  of  four  to  one.  The  East  India  com- 
pany's sbips  alone  carry  more  burthen  by  21,166  tons  than  all 
the  veaseb  of  London  did  a  century  ago.  The  average  number  of 
iliips  in  theThamesand  Docks  is  1,100  ;  together  with  3,000  barges 
employed  in  lading  and  unlading  them;  2,288  small  craft  engaged 
in  the  inland  trade, and  3,000  wherries  for  the  accommodation  of  pas- 
sengers ;  1 ,200  revenue  officers  are  constantly  on  duty  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  river ;  4,000  labourers  are  employed  in  lading  and  un- 
lading; and  8,000  watermen  navigate  the  wherries  and  craft.  The 
aggregate  value  of  the  goods  shipped  and  unshipped  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  in  the  river  Thames,  has  been  computed  at  seventy  mil- 
lions sterling.  The  vast  system  of  plunderage  that  was  formerly 
carried  on  with  impunity,  in  consequence  of  the  crowded  state  of  the 
river,  led  to  the  construction,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
of  those  grand  deposits  of  commercial  wealth,  the  West  India, 
East  India,  London,  and  Commercial  docks.  The  present  annual 
value  of  the  exports  and  imports  may  be  stated  at  upwards  of  sixty 
■illions,  and  the  annual  amount  of  the  custom  and  excise  duties  at 
than  six  millions  sterling. 


pfe«ervcd  in  casks,  it  pariflM  itwif  the  ri  !e  it  at  iti  beigbc.     lU  specific 

Dj  pvlrefiictioD,   aod  remaiDs    after-  gravity  is  nearly  the  same  with  that  of 

wKi69  more  pore,  bat  it  never  pnriBes  distilled  water ;  and  the   New    River 

■Mibly  in  the  river,  nor  in  the  cisterns  water  is  of  similar  ouality.    This  is 

ia  wbicb  it  it  MMBeiinaet  hept  a  few  likewise  pore,  unless  after  heavy  raini ; 

days  for  ate*    At  Um  lower  part  of  the  and  is  bright  and  clear,  and  does  not 

town  it  contajof  a  little  saa  salt  when  potrify  on  keeping."— Forrfyctf. 
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The  vast  ooDsamption  of  provurioat  in  this  immeiMe  capital  oiiitl 
excite  surprise,  whep  duly  considered,  as  to  the  means  by  which  it 
is  so  regularly  supplied.  There  are,  however*  no  particular  laws  to 
effect  this  purpose ;  but  all  is  left  to  the  simple  mechanism  put  in 
force  by  the  expectation  of  profit,  and  iheassuied  certainty  with 
which  every  dealer  can  dispose  of  his  goods. 

The  consumption  of  animal  food  is  very  great ;  but,  to  form  a 
proper  idea  of  its  extent,  the  average  weight,  as  well  as  the  number 
of  the  animals,  must  be  ascertained.  About  the  year  1700,  the 
average  weight  of  the  oxen  sold  in  the  London  market  was  870  lbs, ; 
of  calves  50  lbs.,  of  sheep  28  lbs.,  and  of  lambs  18  lbs.  :■  the  present 
average  weight  is,  of  oxen  800  lbs,  of  calves  140  lbs.,  of  sheep  80  lbs., 
and  of  lambs  50  lbs.  The  number  of  oxen  annually  consumed  in 
London  has  been  estimated  at  110,000,  calves  IM>,OOD,  sheep 
770,000,  lambs  2iV0,000,  ho^  ai^  pigs  200,000;  besides  animals 
of  other  kinds.  Smithfield  is  the  principal  markei  for  the  fibove 
articles ;  and  the  total  value  of  botchers  meat  sold  there  annually 
is  stated  at  8,000,000/. 

The  quantity  of  fish  consumed  in  the  metropolis  is  comparatively 
small,  on  account  of  the  high  price  which  it  generally  bears;  but 
this  will  probably  be  remedied,  though  some  kinds  of  fish  at  parti- 
cular seasons,  are  cheap,  and  of  good  quality.  There  are,  on  an 
average,  annually  brought  to  Billingsgate  market  2f600  cargoes  of 
fish,  of  forty  tons  each,  and  about  20,000  tons  by  laud  carriage:  in 
the  whole  120,000  tons.  The  supply  of  poultry  being  inadequate 
to  a  general  consumption,  and  the  price  consequc^ntly  high,  that 
article  is  mostly  confined  to  the  tables  of  the  wealthy.  Game  ia  not 
publicly  sold,  yet  a  considerable  quantity,  by  presents,  and  even 
by  clandestine  sale,  is  consumed  by  the  middling  classes.  Venison 
is  sold,  chiefly  by  pastry-cooks,  at  a  moderate  rate,  but  the  chief 
consumption,  which  is  considerable,  is  amongst  the  gentry ,  and  pro- 
prietors of  deer-parks. 

The  annual  consumption  of  wheat,  in  London,  may  be  averaged 
at  900,000  quarters,  each  containing  eight  Winchester  bushels;  of 
porter  and  ale  2,000,000  barrels,  each  containing  thrity-six  gallons : 
spirits  and  compounds  1 1,000,000  gallons,  wines  65«000  pipes,  but- 
ter 21,000,000  lbs.,  and  cheese  26,000,000  lbs.  The  quantity  of 
coals  consumed  is  about  1,200,000  chaldrons  of  thirty-six  bushels* 
or  a  ton  and  a  half  to  each  chaldron.  About  9,600  cows  are  kept 
in  the  vicinity  of  London,  for  supplying  the  inhabitants  with  milk, 
and  they  are  supposed  to  yield  nearly  7,900,000  gallons  every 
year ;  even  this  great  quantity,  however,  is  considerably  increased 
by  the  dealers,  who  adulterate  it,  by  at  least  one-fourth,  with  water, 
before  they  serve  their  customers. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  Domesday-book,  which  is 
usually  so  minute  in  reganl  to  our  principal  towns  and  cities,  is 
wholly  silent  in  respect  to  London.  It  only  mentions  a  vineyard 
in  Holborn,  belonging  '  to  the  crown,*  and  ten  acres  of  land 
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mgh  Bisho|Ngate»  belongiog*  '  to  th«  dean  and  chapter  of  St. 
FuilV  The  beat  way  of  aecounti^g  for  this  omiasion  is,  per- 
ha|is,  to  imagine  that  there  was  a  distinct  account  taken  of  the  city, 
^hich  has  been  lost  or  destroyed.  Holbom  was  then  only  a 
few  houses,  near  Bfiddle-row,  on  the  banks  of  the  Old-bourne, 
which  flowed  into  Fleet-ditch.  William  of  Malmsboiy,  who 
concludes  his  '  De  Qesti9  Regum  Anglorum^  with  the  reign  of 
king  Stephen,  calb  London  *  a  noble  city,  renowned  for  the 
opulence  of  its  citizens,'  and  *  filled  with  merchandise  brought 
by  die  merchants  of  all  countries,  but  chiefly  by  those  of  Qer* 
OMny  :'  he  adds,  that,  *  in  case  of  scarcity  of  corn  in  other  parts 
of  England,  it  is  a  granaiy,  where  it  may  be  bought  cheaper 
than  any  where  else.' 

William  Fits^tepheUj  a  monk  of  Canterbury,  in  a  curious 
Tract  written  about  1514,  intituled,  *  Dneriptio  nobiiiiit^imm 
Gmtaiu  lAmdomimy   has  given  an  interesting  picture  of  the 
metropolis  and  its  customs,  as  they  existed  in  Henry  the  Second's 
reign.    According  to  this  author,  the  city  was  then  bounded  ob 
the  land-aide  by  a  high  and  spacious  wall,  furnished  with  turrets, 
and  seven  double  gates ;  and  had,  in  the  east  part,  '  a  tower 
palatine,'  and,  in  the  west,  two  castles  well  fortified.     Further 
westward,  about  two  miles,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  was  the 
royal  palace  (at  Westmiiister),    ^  an  incomparable  structure, 
guarded  by  a  wall  and  bulwarks.'    Between  this  and  the  city 
was  a  continued  suburb, mingled  with  large  and  beautiful  gardens 
and  orchards  belonging  to  the  citizens,  who  were  themselves 
eveiy  where  known,  aind  respected,  above  all  others,  for  their 
'  civil  demeanour,  their  goodly  apparel,  their  table,  and  their 
diaooarse.'    The  number  of  conventual  churches  in  the  city,  and 
its  suburbs,  was  thirteen,  besides  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
'  lesser  parochial  ones.'    On  the  north  side  were  open  meadow 
and  pasture  lands ;  and  beyond,  a  grreat  forest,  in  whose  woody 
coverts  lurked  '  the  stag,  the  hind,  the  wild  boar,  and  the  bull.' 
With  the  three  principal  churches  were  connected, '  by  privi* 
lege  and  ancient  dignity,'  three  <  &mous  schools ;'  and  other 
schools  had  been  established  in  difllerent  parts :    upon  holidays 
the  scholars,  '  flocking  together  about  the  church,  where  the 
master  hath  his  abode,'  were  accustomed  to  argue  on  different 
snljeets,  and  to  exercise  their  abilities  in  oratorical  discourses^ 
The  haodicraftsmen,  tbe  venders  of  wares,  and  the  labourers  for 
hm^  were  every  morning  to  be  found  at  their  distinct  and  appro* 
prialed  places,  as  is  still  common  in  the  bazaars  of  the  East;  and 
00  the  river's  bank  was  a  public  cookery  and  eating-place  be- 
longing to  the  city,  wheri^,  <  whatsoever  multitude,'  and  however 
daifl/iiy  iocliaed,  might  be  supplied  with  proper  fare.    Without 
one  of  the  g«tea  also,  in  a  certain  plain  fietd  (Smithfleld),  on 
evwT  Fridaj,  oolesa  it  be  a  solemn  festival,  was  *  a  great  market 
fat  bont^*  whither  earls,  barons,  knights,  and  citizens,  r^Nur,  to 
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see  and  to  parchaae/    To  this  city  *  merchants  bring  their  ware 
from  every  nation  under  Heaven.    The  Arabian  sends  his  gold  : 
the  Sabeansy  spice  and  frankincense;   the  Scythians,  armour; 
Babylon,  its  oil ;   Egypt,  precious  stones ;  India,  purple  vest- 
ments ;  Norway  and  Russia,  furs,  sables,  and  ambergrease ;  and 
Gaul,  its  wine/     *  I  think  there  is  no  city,'  continues  Fits- 
Stephen;  '  that  hath  more  approved  customs,  either  in  frequent- 
ing the  churches,  honouring  God's  ordinances,  observing  holy- 
days,  giving  alms,  entertaining  strangers,  fulfilling  contracts* 
solemnizing  marriages,  setting  out  feasts,  and  welcoming  the 
guests,  celebrating  funerals,  or  burying  the  dead.    The  only 
plagues  are,  the  intemperate  drinking  of  foolish  people,  and  the 
frequent  fires.     Most  of  the  bishops,  abbots,  and  nobility  of 
England  have  fair  dwellings  in  London,  and  often  resort  hither.' 
Henry  the  Third,  whose  great  exactions  have  already  been 
alluded  to,  has,  in  a  few  words,  given  a  curious  illustration  of 
the  affluence  of  the  citizens  in  his  days.    The  parliament,  dis- 
contented at  the  lavish  grants  he  had  made  to  foreigners,  refused 
him  aid,  and  he  was  obliged  to  sell  his  jewels  and  plate.    Being 
afterwards  told  that  the  Londoners  had  purchased  them,  he 
exclaimed  passionately,  *  If  Octavian's  treasure  was  to  be  sold, 
the  city  of  London  would  store  it  up !'    So  angry  indeed  was  the 
king  with  those '  rustical  Londoners,'  (as  he  termed  them)  '  who 
call  themselves  barons,  on  account  of  their  wealth,'  that  he 
granted  a  fifteen  days  fair  to  the  abbot  of  Westminster,  to  be 
held  annually  in  Totbill-fields ;  and  strictly  commanded  that, 
during  that  time,  '  all  trade  should  cease  within  the  city.'    This 
injustice,  combined  with  the  rebuilding  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
by  the  same  sovereign,  led  to  the  great  extension  of  that  quarter 
of  the  metropolis. 

In  the  year  1463,  on  the  petition  of  the  ^  male  and  female 
artificers  of  London,'  &c.  the  Parliament  *  prohibited,  for  a  time 
to  be  limited  by  the  king's  pleasure,  the  importation  or  sale  of 
woollen  caps,  woollen  cloths,  laces,  corses,  ribbands,  fringes  of 
silk  or  thread,  laces  of  thread,  silk  twined,  silk  embroidered, 
laces  of  gold,  tires  of  silk  or  gold,  saddles,  stirrups,  harness  be- 
longing to  sculdlcs,  spurs,  bosses  of  bridles,  andirons,  gridirons, 
locks,  hammers,  pincers,  firc-tongs,  dripping-pans,  dice,  tennis- 
balls^  points,  purses,  gloves,  girdles,  harness  for  girdles  of  iron, 
fatten,  steel,  tin  or  alkmine,  articles  made  of  tanned  leather, 
tlinned  furs,  buscans  (probably  buskins), shoes,  galoches  or  corks, 
knives,  daggers,  wood- knives,  bodkins,  shears  for  taflors,  scissars, 
razors,  sheaths,  playing  cards,  pins,  pattens,  pack-needles,  any 
painted  ware,  forcers,  caskets,  rings  of  copper,  or  latten  gilt, 
chafing<^dishe$,  handling  candlesticks,  chafing  bells,  scaring  bells> 
rings  for  curtains,  ladles,  scummers,  counterfeit  basins,  ewers, 
hats,  brushes,  cards  for  wool,  and  blanch-iron  wire,  commonly 
called  white  wire.'    The  tenants  of  the  precinct  of  the  chapel  of 
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8l  Martin^ft-le-Qraiidy  in  London,  were  exempted  from  the  ope- 
ntion  of  this  act;  as  they  were  also  from  all  acts  containing 
restraints  upon  trade  made  about  this  period.*  From  this  curious 
document  we  not  only  learn  the  general  nature  of  the  manufac- 
tures of  England,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  but  likewise  that 
various  articles  were  then  made  here,  the  introduction  of  which 
into  this  country  has  been  assigned  to  a  date  far  subsequent. 

The  progressive  increase  of  London  was,  in  queen  Elizabeth^s 
time,  somewhat  checked  by  a  proclamation,  dated  on  the  7th  of 
July,  1.S80,  prohibiting  all  persons  from  building  houses  within 
three  miles  from  any  of  the  city  gates :  and  various  other  regula- 
tions were  ordained,  to  prevent  any  further  resort  of  people  to 
the  capital,  from  distant  parts  of  the  country.  The  new  lord 
mayor  was  strictly  enjoined  by  lord  Burleigh  to  enforce  this 
proclamation,  when  he  took  the  official  oaths  at  Westminster,  in 
the  followinfif  autumn. 

The  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  which  efiected  so  great  a 
change  in  the  metropolis  occurred  between  the  years  1536  and 
1540.  Previously  to  this  era,  the  various  religious  edifices  and 
their  respective  appendages,  within  the  walls  of  London,  occu- 
pied nearly  two-thirds  of  the  entire  area ;  and  about  one-fifth  of 
the  whole  population  is  supposed  to  have  been  associated  in  the 
numerous  communities  and  brotherhoods  which  then  separated 
'  I  he  drones  from  the  working-bees.'  It  must  be  remembered 
also,  in  respect  to  the  ground  covered  by  monastic  foundations, 
that  the  bishops  of  almost  every  see,  and  the  superior  of  every 
principal  religious  house  in  Englandy  had  a  residence  either 
within  the  city,  or  in  its  vicinity 

Independently  of  the  more  extensive  and  splendid  establish- 
ments of  St.  Paul's  cathedral  and  Westminster  abbey,  the  metro- 
polis and  its  suburbs,  at  the  time  immediately  prior  to  the  Re- 
formatioo,  contained  all  the  variety  of  ecclesiastical  institutions 
and  buildings  enumerated  in  the  following  list. 

Friaries  and  i46&#y«.— Black  Friars,  between  Ludgate  and  the 
Thames;  Grey  Friars,  near  old  Newgate,  now  Christ's-hospital ; 
Augustine  Friars,  now  Austin  Friars,  near  Broad-street;  White 
Friars,  near  Salisbury-square;  Crouched,  or  Crossed  Friars,  St. 
Olave's,  Hart-street,  near  Tower-hill;  Carthusian  Friars,  now  the 
Charter-house,  Charter-house-square ;  Cistercian  Friars,  or  New- 
abbey,  East  Smithfield ;  Brethren  de  Sacca,  Old  Jewry. 

Priories. — St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  Clcrkenwell;  Holy  Trinity, 
or  Christ-church,  within  Aldgate;  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great, 
near  Smithfield ;  St.  Mary  Overies,  Southwark,  near  London- 
bridge  ;  St.  Saviour's,  Bermondsey. 

Nunneries. — Benedictine  nunnery,  Clerkenwell ;  St.  Helen*8| 
Bubopsgate-street ;  St.  Clare's,  Minories ;  Holywell,  between 
HolywelJ-laue  and  Norton  Falgate. 

^  Vestiges,  Europ.  Mag^.  vol.  li,  p.  178. 
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CoUegety  Ac — St.  MartioVle-Grand ;  St  Thomas  of  Acres, 
Westcheap ;  WhittiDgton's  colleg^e  and  hospital,  Vintry  Ward ; 
St.  Michaers  college  and  chapel.  Crooked-lane ;  Jesas  ODmmoos, 
Dowgate. 

ChapeUp  Ac — St.  Stephen's,  Westminster ;  Oar  Lady  of  the 
Pew,  Strand ;  St.  Anne's,  Westminster;  St.  Esprit,  or  the  Holy 
Ghost,  Strand ;  Rolls  chapel,  or  Domos  Conversoram,  Cbancery* 
lane ;  St.  James  in  the  Wall,  chapel  and  hermitage,  Monkwell- 
street;  Mount  Calvary  chapel,  near  Goswell-street-road ;  St.  * 
Mary's  chapel,  and  Pardon  chapel,  in  St.  PauPs  church-yard,  and 
two  other  chapels  also;  Guildhall  chapel ;  Chapel  of  our  Lady, 
Barking  parish;  Corpus  Christi,  Poultry  ;  St.  Anthony's  chapel, 
hospital  and  school,  Threadneedle-street ;  chapel  and  almshouses 
in  Petty  FVance ;  Lady  Margaret's  almshouses,  Almonry,  West- 
minster ;  Henry  the  Seventh's  almshouses,  near  the  Gatehouse, 
Westminster;  St.  Catherine's  chapel  and  hermitage,  near  Charing- 
eross ;  Pardon  chapel.  Wilderness-row,  St.  John's-street. 

HaapiiaU,  having  resident  brotherhoods  or  sisterhoods. — St 
Giles's-in-the-Fields,  near  St  Giles*s  church ;  St  James's,  now 
St  James's-palace ;  Our  Lady  of  Rounceval,  Charing<-cross ; 
Savoy,  Strand ;  Elsing  Spital,  now  Sion  college  ;  Corpus  Christi, 
in  St  Lawrence  Pountney ;  St  Papey,  near  Bevis  Marks  ;  St. 
Mary  Axe;  Trinity,  without  Aldgate;  St  Thomas,  Mercer's 
chapel ;  St.  Bartholomew  the  Less,  near  Smithfleld ;  St.  Giles 
and  Corpus  Christi,  without  Cripplegate;  St  Mary  of  Bethlehem, 
near  London  Wall;  St  Mary  Spital,  without  Bishopsgate;  St 
Thomas,  Southwark;  the  Lok  Spital,  or  Lazar-house,  Kent- 
street,  Southwark ;  St  Kathcrine's  below  the  Tower. 

FratemiiM,  Sec, — St.  Nicholas,  Bishopsgate-street ;  St  Fabian 
and  St.  Sebastian,  or  the  Holy  Trinity,  Aldersgate-street ;  St. 
Giles,  Whitecross-street;  the  Holy  Trinity,  Leaden  hall ;  St 
Ursula-le-Strand ;  Hermitage,  Nightingale-lane,  East  Smithfleld ; 
Corpus  Christi,  St  Mary  Spittle  ;  Corpus  Christi,  St  Mary  Beth- 
lehem ;  Corpus  Christi  and  St.  Mary,  Poultry. 

Arehiepucopal  and  Epueopal  /?e«ui!mM#.— Lambeth  palace ; 
York-place,  Whitehall ;  Durham-house,  Strand.  Inns  of  the 
Bishops  of  Bath,  Chester,  Llandaff,  Worcester,  Exeter,  Lichfield, 
and  C^lisle,  all  in  and  near  the  Strand ;  Bishop  of  Hereford's 
Ian,  Old  Fish-street ;  Ely-house,  Holborn,  now  Ely-place;  Bishop 
of  Salisbury's  Inn,  Salisbury-square  ;  Bishop  of  St  David's  inn, 
near  Bridewell-palace ;  Bishop  of  Winchester's  house,  South- 
wark, near  St  Mary  Overies ;  Bishop  of  Rochester's  Inn,  adjacent 
to  ditto. 

ReMtdfnceaqf  Abbots  and  Priors ^  mostly  called  Inns — Abbot 
of  St  Alban's,  near  Lothbury  ;  Abbot  of  St.  Augustine's,  Canter^ 
bury,  in  St.  OlayeV  Southwark  ;  Abbot  of  Battle,  Southwark, 
near  London  bridge;  Abbot  of  Bury,  near  Aldgate,  toward  Bevis 
Marks;  Abbot  of  Evesham,  near  Biiliter-lane  ;  Abbot  of  Glaston- 
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bury,  near  St.  Sepulchre's,  SmithfieM  ;  Abbot  of  Hjrde»  witbin  the 
Tabard  inn,  immortal iaed  by  Chancer,  in  Soothwark,  and  after* 
wafds  at  St.  Mary  Hill ;  Prior  of  Homchorch»  Fenehurch  street ; 
Abbot  of  Leicester,  near  Sk.  SepuJchre's,  Smithfield;  Prior  of 
Lewes,  in  Southwark ;    Abbot  of  St.  Mary's,  York,  Si,  Peter's* 
filaee,  near  Paura  Wharf;  Prior  of  Necton  Parke  (suppressed  by 
Henry    V.),    Chancery-lane;    Prior  of  Okeburne,    Castle-lane, 
Upper  Thanaes-atreet ;    Abbot  of  Peterborough,  at  Peterborough- 
place,  near  St.  FauFs  ;  Abbot  of  Reading,  near  BaynaidVcastle; 
Abbot  of     Ramsay,   Beech-lane,    Whitecross-street ;    Abbot  of 
Salop,  in  Smithfield ;    Prior  of  Sempringham,  Cow-lane,  Smith- 
field  ;    Prior  of  Tortington,  in  St.  Swithin's-lane ;  Abbot  of  Vale 
Rojal,  Fleet  street ;  Abbot  of  Waltham,  at  Billingsgate. 

When  a  comparison  is  made  between  the  extent  of  ground  thus 
oecapied  by  religious  and  ecclesiastical  foundations,  and  ^hat 
covered  with  merchants'  warehouses,  mansions,  and  cottages,  or 
assigDed  to  the  purposes  of  trade  and  commerce,  as  wharfs,  quays, 
shops,  Ac  the  diilerence  appears  so  striking,  that  a  person  unac- 
quainted with  its  history,  would  at  once  infer  that  London  had  been 
a  city  of  priests  and  monks  rather  than  a  commercial  city  :  and 
that  from  the  great  number  of  holidays  for  legendary  saints,  fasts, 
▼ifrils,  processions,  &c.  enjoined  by  the  Rubric,  the  inhabitants 
'dedicated  but  one  day  in  the  week  to  labour,  instead  of  six.'* 
'  There  cannot  be  a  question,'  says  Mr.  Brayley,  *  indeed,  but  that 
both  the  interests  of  commerce  and  the  progress  of  population  were 
greatly  retarded  by  the  numerous  monastic  institutions  which  thus 
'  encunbered'  the  capital ;  and  however  we  may  lament  or  exe- 
crate the  '  worse  lluin  Gothic  barbarity,'  which  demolished  the 
immense  and  beautiful  piles  connected  with  those  establishments 
(in  many  instances  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  materials),  and  de- 
stroyed the  rich  specimens  of  art  which  they  contained,  we  cannot 
bet  rejoice  in  the  destruction  of  those  bonds  which  separated  man 
liemhbkind;  and,  in  violating  the  strongest  impure  of  his  na- 
tore,  gave  new  strength  to  temptation,  and  led  the  way  to  the  com- 
BuMMi  of  every  sensual  enormity.'t 

The  liberation  of  so  many  thousands  from  the  seclusion  of  the 
cloister,  quickly  led  to  an  increased  bustle  and  trnffic,  which  called 
for  new  inprovements  in  the  avenues  to  the  city. 

From  the  very  curious  plan  and  view  of  London,  intituled  *•  d'tn- 
kuldmdmmmj'  by  Ralph,  or  Radulphus  Aggas,  made  soon  after 
the  irccmion  of  Qneen  Elixabeth,  which  is  yet  extant,  though  ex- 
IraoMly  scacve,  J  a  vsrieiy  of  interesting  particulars  of  the  state  6f 

*  VMises,  Ea.  Mag.  vol.  1, 4  wai  te»eiiirniv«fi,  by  Vertoe,  So  tik 

t  Bnjiej*»   London,  ii,  p.  49.  sheets,  who  aoMxed  to  it  the  dale  ISOOl 

X  An9M'*»  original  plan  was  first  re-  The  original  plan  is  priBted  oo    six 

dseed  and  eopM,  with  some  additions,  sheets,  and  two  half-sheets,  and  mea- 

Braoo^    CfvilaSsa,  betweea  the  cures  six  feel  three  inches,  by  two  feel 

J7A9-S  and    1A84.     In  1748,  it  Ibar  inches. 
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the  capital  at  that  period,  may  be  derived.  From  this  document  it 
appears,  that-  the  most  crowded  part  of  the  city,  was  then,  as  at 
f)resent,  on  the  south  side,  extending  from  Newgate-street,  Cheap- 
side^  and  Cornhill,  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames;  and  that  besides 
the  small  bay  at  Billingsgate,  there  were  two  lesser  ones  above 
bridge,  at  Ebgate  and  Queenhithe.  Beyond  Lothbury,  from 
Basinghall-iane  to  Bishopsgate,  a  great  portion  of  the  ground,  with 
the  exception  of  Coleman-street,  and  the  houses  adjacent  to  St: 
Augustine's  church,  was  uncovered,  and  apparently  occupied  for 
gardens. 

Similar  void  spaces,  but  separated  by  buildings,  occuired 
between  Bishopsgate-street  and  the  Minories,  at  the  extremity  of 
which,  next  Tower-hill^  stood  a  cross.  Goodman's  Fields  was 
only  an  extensive  inclosure,  and  East  Smithfield^  and  St.  Cathe* 
rine's  seem  to  have  extended  but  very  little  beyond  St.  Catherine's 
Tower.  From  the  gardens  and  inclosures  immediately  attached 
to  the  north  side  of  Whitechapel  and  Houndsditch,the  ground 
was  only  shaded  with  trees ;  the  Spital  Fields  lying  entirely 
open  from  the  back  of  St.  Mary  Spital,  which  gave  them  name. 
Houndsditch  was  only  a  single  line  of  buildings,  extending  from 
St.  Botolph'sy  Aldgate,  to  Bishopsgate  Without :  from  thence  a 
pretty  regular  street,  but  interspersed  with  openings  and  detached 
edifices,  extended  to  Shoreditch  church,  which  terminated  the 
avenue.  Westward  from  Bishopsgate,  a  few  buildings,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  was  a  long  range  named  the  Dogg-house,  with 
gardens  and  inclosures  intermingled,  reached  to  Moorfield  and 
Finsbury  Field,  both  of  which,  from  the  Dogg-house  to  Finsbury- 
court,  were  completely  open ;  and  on  Finsbary  Field,  where  the 
handsome  square  of  that  name,  and  the  houses  beyond,  extending 
to  Old-street,  now  stand,  were  several  windmills.  In  Old-street 
itself,  from  the  spot  now  occupied  bySt.  Luke's  church  to  Shore-' 
ditch,  was  not  a  single  house,  and  only  two  or  three  detached 
buildings  stood  in  the  fields  beyond.  The  mansion  called  Fins- 
bury-court,  was  near  the  upper  end  of  C  his  well-street,  between 
which  and  Whitecross-street,  the  houses  were  very  few.  Oos* 
well-street  was  merely  indicated  by  a  road  described  as  '  leading 
to  St.  Alban's;'  and  Islington  was  hardly  to  be  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance. Clerkenwell,  with  the  exception  of  the  houses  in  St. 
John-street  and  Cow-cross,  was  mostly  occupied  by  the  precincts 
of  the  monastery  and  the  church ;  and  only  a  few  detached 
buildings  stood  on  the  Islington  road  beyond  the  latter  edifice. 
From  the  back  of  Cow-cross  towards  the  Fleet  river,  and  beyond 
that  towards  Ely-house,  and  Gray's-inn-lane,  the  ground  was 
either  entirely  vacant  or  occupied  in  gardens ;  and  Gray's-inn- 
lane  only  extended  to  a  short  distance  beyond  the  inn.  From 
Hoi  born-bridge  to  the  vicinity  of  the  present  Red  Liou-street, 
the  houses  were  continued  on  both  sides,  but  further  up  to  about; 
Hart-street,  the  road  was  entirely  open ;  a  garden-wall  there 
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oommeDcedy  and  continued  to  near  Broad  St.  Giles'si  and  the  end 
of  Drary-laaey  ^w^here  a  sinall  claster  of  houses,  chiefly  on  the 
right,  formed  the  principal  part  of  the  village  of  St.  Giles ;  only 
afew  other  hailding^  appearing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
church  and  hospital,  the  precincts  of  which  were  spacious,  and 
unrounded  vrith  trees.     Beyond  this,  both  to  the  north  and  west, 
til  was  country  y  and  the  Oxford  and  other  main  roads  were  di^ 
tiaguished   only    by  avenues  of  trees.    From  the  Oxford-road, 
southward,  to  Piccadilly,  called  the  '  way  from  Reading,'  and 
theuee  alon^  the  highways,  named  the  Haymarket  and  Hedge- 
lane,  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Mews,  not  a  house  was  standing;  and 
St.  James's  hospital,  and  three  or  four  small  buildings  near  the 
ipol  recently  occupied  by  Carl  ton -house,  were  all  that  stood  near 
the  line  of  the  present  Pall  Mall.    The  limits  of  the  Mews  were 
the  same  as  now ;  hut  Leicester-square  and  all  its  neighbourhood 
were  completely  open  fields.      St.  Marti n's-lane  had  only  a  few 
booses  beyond  the  church,  abutting  on  the  Convent-garden  (now 
Co  vent-garden),  which  extended  quite  into  Drury-lane,  and  had 
bet  three  buildings  within  its  ample  bounds.    Not  a  house  was 
standing  either  in  Long  Acre,  or  in  the  now  populous  vicinage  of 
Seven  Dials;  nor  yet  in  Drury-lane,  from  near  Broad  St.  Giles's,  to 
Drewry-honse,  at  the  top  of  Wych-street.     Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  Strand  was  a  continued  street,  formed,  however,  in  a  consi- 
derable degree  by  spacious  mansions,  and  their  appropriate  offices, 
the  residences  of  noblemen  and  prelates ;  those  on  the  south  side 
had  all  large  gardens  attached  to  them,  extending  down  to  the 
Thames,  and  have  mostly  given  names  to  the  streets,  &c.  that 
have  been  built  on  their  respective  sites.    The  Spring  Gardens 
were  literally  gardens',  reaching  as  far  as  the  present  Admiralty ; 
and  farther  on,  towards  the  Treasury,  were  the  Tilt-yard  and 
Cockpit ;  opposite  to  which  was  the  extensive  palace  of  White- 
ImlL     Along  King-street  to  St.  Margaret's  church  and  the  abbey, 
the  buildings  were  nearly  connected;  and  from  Whitehall  to 
Palace-yard,  they  were  also  thickly  clustered  on  the  bank  of  the 
Thames.     Adjacent  to  Abingdon-street,  the  site  of  which  was 
then  a  part  of  the  demesne  attached  to  the  palace  at  Westminster 
were  several  buildings;  and  some  others  stood  opposite  to  the - 
archbishop  of  Canterbury's  palace  in  Surrey. 

On  the  Surrey  side,  the  plan  exhibits  only  a  single  house  that 

ktood  anywise  contiguous  to  Lambeth  palace;  but  more  north- 

iraitf,  near  a  road  that  took  the  same  direction  from  Westminster 

as  (he  present  bridge  road,  and  almost  opposite  to  which  was  a 

idod  of  stage  landing-place,  were  six  or  seven  buildings.    All 

6e/ood  these,  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames  opposite  to  White- 

frkn,  was  entirely  vacant :  there«  a  line  of  houses,  with  gardens 

uid  groves  of  trees  behind  them,  commenced,  and  was  continued 

wHb   little   iDtermiBsion  along  Bankside  to  the  vicinity  of  the 

Stews  mad  Winchester-house.    One  of  the  most  noted  places  in 

rot.  ni0  ? 
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this  line  was  the  theatre  and  gardens,  called  Paris  Gardens,  the 
6ite  of  v^hich  is  now  occupied  by  Christ  church,  and  its  annexed 
parish.  Further  on,  but  behind  the  houses,  and  nearly  opposite 
to  Broken  Wharf  and  Queenhithe,  were  the  circular  buildings 
and  inclosures  appropriated  to  bull  and  bear-baiting,  amusements 
to  which  queen  Elizabeth  seems  to  have  been  very  partial. 
Southwark,  as  far  as  appears  in  the  plan,  which  only  extends  to 
a  short  distance  down  the  Borough  High-street,  was  tolerably 
clustered  with  houses,  and  London  bridge  was  completely  encum* 
bered  with  them.  Along  Tooley-street  to  Battle-bridge,  and 
down  to  the  river,  the  buildings  were  closely  contiguous ;  but 
along  Horslydown  they  stood  much  thinner,  and  were  inter- 
mingled with  gardens  to  where  the  plan  terminates,  nearly 
opposite  to  St.  Katherine*s. 

Such  then,  and  so  constructed  was  London  about  the  period  of 
Elizabeth's  accession ;  yet  the  reign  of  that  princess  forms  a 
splendid  epoch  in  its  advancing  growth,  and  notwithstanding  the 
*  dilapidating'  proclamations  of  the  years  16S0,  1593,  and  1602, 
both  the  population  and  the  buildings  continued  to  keep  pace 
with  the  extension  of  commerce,  and  the  increase  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  whose  numbers  had  been  greatly  augmented  by  the 
multitudes  redeemed  by  the  reformation  from  the  idleness  of  the 
cloister.* 

The  great  augmentation  in  the  buildings  of  the  metropolis, 
which  had  taken  place  during  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  passages,  selected,  with  a  few  verbal 
alterations  for  the  better  connection,  from  ^  honest  Stow.' 

St.  Katherine's,  below  the  Tower,  has  ^  of  late  years  been 
inclosed  about,  or  pestered  with  small  tenements  and  homely 
cottages,  having  inhabitants,  English  and  strangers,  more  in 
number  than  some  cittie  in  England.'t  *  From  this  precinct  Df 
St.  Katherine  to  Wapping  in  the  Wose,  and  Wapping  itself, 
never  a  house  was  standing  within  these  fortie  years,  but  is  now 
a  continuall  streete,  or  rather  a  filthy  straight  passage,  with  lanet 
and  allyes,  of  small  tenements,  inhabited  by  saylors  and  vi^ 
tuallers,  along  by  the  river  Thames,  almost  to  Radcliffe,  a  good 
myle  from  the  Tower.'  On  the  site  of  New  Abbey,  East 
Smithfield,  of '  late  time  is  builded  a  large  store-house,'  and  *  the 
grounds  adjoining  are  employed  in  building  of  small  tenement*. 
Tower-hili  also  is  greatly  diminished  by  tenements.'  In  place 
of  '  the  Nunnes  of  St.  Clare,  called  the  M inorios,  is  now  builded 
divers  faire  and  large  store-houses  for  armour  and  habiliments  of 
war,  with  divers  work-houses,  serving  to  the  same  purpose.']; 
The  Ditch,  without  the  walles  of  the  citie,  on  the  other  side  of 
that  streete,  '  is  now  of  latter  time  inclosed,  and  the  bankes 
thereof  let  out  for  garden  plottes,  carpenters*  yards,  bowling- 
allies,  and  divers  houses  be  thereon  builded.*§ 

•  Jruylty  ii.p.  49.    t  8ar.  of  Lon^l.  p.  n        J  Ibid  p.  90.     ^  Ibid  p.  01. 
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EasiwaBd   from    St.   Botolph's  church    *  were  certain   fayre 
iaaes,  for  veceipt  of  travellers,  up  towards  Hogge  lane  end, 
which  atreicheth  north  to  St.  Mary  Spittle,  without  Bishopsgate, 
lad  within  these  fortie-four  yeares  past,  had  on  both  sides  foyre 
hedge  lowes  of  elm  trees,  with  hridges  and  easy  styles  to  passe 
over  into  the  pleasant  fields,  very  commodious  for  citizens  therein  to 
widke,  shoote^  and  otherwise  to  recreate  and  refresh  their  dulled 
spirits  in  the  aweet  and  wholesome  ayre,  which  is  now  within 
few  yeares  made  a  continual  building  throughout,  of  garden 
houses  and   small  cottages:  and  the  fields  on  either  side  be 
tamed  into  garden  plottes,  teynter  yards,  bowling  alleyes,  and 
such  like,  Crom  Houndsditch  in  the  west,  so  farre  as  Whitechap- 
pel,  and  farther  in  the  east.    The  south  side  of  the  highway 
from  Ealdegate  had  some  few  tenements  thinly  scattered  herd 
and  there,  with  much  voyde  space  betweene  them,  up  to  the 
barres,  but  now  that  streete  is  not  onely  pestered  with  divers 
aliies,  on  either  side  to  the  barres,  but  also  even  to  Whitechap- 
pel,*  *  and  almost  half  a  mile  beyond  it,  into  the  common  field."* 
From  Aldgate  north-west  to  Bbhopsgate,  on  the  outer  side  of 
Houndsditch,  '  was  a  fiayre  fielde,  some  time  belonging  to  the 
priory  of  the  Trinitie ; — ^this  field   (as  all  other  about  tne  eitie) 
wras  iaolosed,  reserving  open  passages  thereinto,  for  such  as  were 
diapcwted ;  towards  the  street  were  some  small  cottages  of  two 
ateriea  high,  and  little  garden  plottes  backward,  for  poor  bed-rid 
people.    This  street  was  first  paved  in  the  year  1603;  three 
taathren,  that  were  gun-founders,  surnamed  Owens,  gat  ground 
these  to  build  upon,  wad  to  inclose  for  casting  of  brasse  ordinance. 
These  oocnpied  a  good  part  of  y*  street  on  the  field  side,  and  in 
ahort  time  di\em  other  also  builded  there,  so  that  the  poore  bed- 
rid people  were  wome  out,  and  in  place  of  their  homely  cot- 
<lgea,  such  houses  hnilded,  as  do  rather  want  room  than  rent. 
The  ie«due  of  the  field  was,  for  the  most  part,  made  into  a 
gwrdeo,  by  a  gardiner  .named  Oasway,  one  that  served  the  markets 
with  hearbes  and  rootes :  and  in  the  last  year  of  king  Edward  the 
JSizth,  the  same  was  parcelled  into  ffardens,  wherein  are  now 
many  fajrre  houses  of  pleasure  builded.'    The  '  mud  wall  round 
the  ditch  side  of  this  street,  is  also  by  little  and  little  all  taken 
dewne;  the  hank  of  the  ditch  being  raysed,  made  level  ground, 
and  turned  into  garden  plottes,  and  carpenters'  yards  ;  aikl  many 
large  houses  are  there  builded,  by  which  meanes  the  ditch  is 
HM  up,  and  both  the  ditch  and  wall  so  hidden,  that  they  cannot 
feeaeene  of  the  passers  by.'t 

'  Witboat  the  ehorch-yard  of  St.  Botolph,  without  Bishops- 
gUe,i$M  caosewaj  leading  to  a  quadrant  called  Petie  FrauncOt' 

*  fcr.  ethon^-  P-  9'*    '^^  itreett  by  act  of  parliameDt,  io  the  thineeplh 

kidmr  to  Wbitechapal  ^od  ki  ntigfh'  year  of  Elizabeth,  vis.  1571. 
bflSfSflJ  pjfc  ordered  to  be  paved,  t  Sor.  of  LondL  p.  99,  98. 
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of  Frenchmen  dwelling  there,  and  to  other  dwelling^hooses, 
lately  builded  on  the  banke  of  the  towne  ditch  by  some  citizeni 
of  London,  that  more  regarded  their  owne  private  gaine  than 
the  common  goode  of  the  citie.'*  *  Near  these  is  the  hospital 
of  St.  Mary  of  Bethlehem,  upon  the  streetes  side  northward  from 
which  many  houses  have  been  bnilded  with  alleyes  backward, 
of  late  time,  too  much  pestered  with  people  (a  great  cause  of 
infection)  up  to  the  barres.'t  In  place  of  *  the  late  dissolved 
priorie  and  hospital  of  Our  Blessed  Ladie,  commonly  called  St. 
Mary  Spittle,  and  near  adjoining^  are  now  many  faire  houses, 
builded  for  receipt  and  lodging  of  worshipfull  and  honorable 
persons.']:  About  this  time  also  *  Golding-lane  was  replenished 
on  both  sides,  with  many  tenements  of  poor  people/§  Then 
*  from  the  further  end  of  Aldersgate-streete,  straight  north  to 
the  barre,  is  called  Goswell  street,  also  replenished  with 
small  tenements,  cottages,  and  al lies,  gardens,  banquetting-houses, 
and  bowling  places.'!  On  the  high  street  of  '  Oldborne  have 
ye  many  faire  houses  builded,  and  lodgings  for  gentlemen,  innes 
for  travellers,  and  such  like,  up  almost,  (for  it  lacketh  but  little)  to 
St.  Giles's-in-the-fields.' — ^Gray's^inn-lane  '  is  furnished  with  faire 
buildings,  and  many  tenements  on  both  the  sides,  leading  to  the 
fields  towards  Hi^ftigate  and  Hamsted.'V  '  South  from  Charing 
Crosse  on  the  right  hand,  are  divers  fayre  houses  lately  builded 
before  the  Parke.  On  the  left  hand  from  Charing  Crosse  be  also 
divers  fayre  tenements  lately  builded.'** 

In  Southwark  '  on  the  banke  of  the  river  Thames,  there  is  now  a 
continuall  building  of  tenements,  about  half  a  mile  in  length  to  the 
bridge.  Then  from  the  bridge,  straight  towards  the  south,  a  con-^ 
tinuall  street  called  Long  Soulhwarke,  builded  on  both  sides  with 
divers  lanes  and  alleyes  up  to  St.  George's  church,  and  beyond  it 
through  Blackman-street  towards  new  towne,  or  Newington.  Then 
by  the  bridge,  along  by  the  Thames  eastward,  is  St.  01ave'»4treet, 
haying  continuall  building  on  both  the  sides,  with  lanes  and  alleyes 
up  to  Battle-bridge,  to  Horsedowne,  and  towardes  Rotherhithe ; 
also  some  good  halfe  mile  in  length  from  London-bridge.  So  that 
I  accoropt  the  whole  continual  buildings  on  the  banke  of  the  aaid 
river,  from  the  west  towards  the  east,  to  be  more  than  a  large 
mile  in  length.  Then  have  ye  from  the  entring  towards  the  said 
Horse-downe,  one  other  continual  street,  called  Bermondes-eye- 
street,  which  stretcheth  south,  likewise  furnished  with  buildings  on 
both  sides,  almost  halfe  a  mile  in  length,  up  to  the  late  dissolved 
monasterie  of  St.  Saviour,  called  Bermondsey ;  and  from  thence  is 
one  LoBg-lane,  so  called  of  the  length,  turning  west  of  St.  €reorge*8 
church,  afore  named ;  out  of  the  which  Long-lane  breaketh  one 

*  Sor.  of  Lond.  p.  18Z.  11  Sur.  of  Lood.  p.  S55. 

t  Ibid,  p.  188.  4  Ibid,  p.  861. 

t  Ibid,  p,  189.  *•  Ibid,  p.  874. 
i  Ibid,  p  864. 
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other  street  towards  the  southy  and  by  east,  and  this  is  called 
Kentish-street,  for  that  it  is  the  way  leadin^^  into  that  countrey;  and 
10  yoa  haTe  the  boundes  of  the  borough.'  From  this  descriptive 
oatUne  of  Southwark,  it  is  evident  that  the  buildings  on  this  side 
Ihe  Thames,  had  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  on  the  northern 
bank,  altlioagh  various  additions  had  been  made,  as  will  be  shown 
hereafter. 

The  augmented  population  of  the  metropolis  requiring  fresh  sup- 
plies of  water,  several  new  conduits  were  erected  during  Elizabeth's 
reign ;  one  of  the  principal  of  these  was  on  Snow-bill,  where  a 
miooos  conduit  was  rebuilt*  and  had  water  conveyed  to  it  through 
Jeaden  pipes,  from  a  reservoir  of  the  waters  of  several  springs  made 
in  the  fields,  near  the  extremity  of  the  present  Lamb's  conduit-street 
(where  also  a  conduit  was  formed),  so  named  from  the  patriotic 
citizen,  William  Lamb,  esq.  (some  time  a  gentleman  of  the  chapel 
to  Henry  the  Eighth),  at  whose  sole  charge  the  work  was  executed. 
Conduits  for  the  conveyance  of  Thames  water  were  built  also  at 
Dowgate,  Leadenhall,  and  Old  Fish-street ;  and  at  Broken-wharf  a 
vast  engine  was  constructed  in  the  year  1594,  for  supplying  the 
western  parts  of  the  city. 

Howe,  speaking  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  city  in  the  year 
1614,  has  this  passage : — *  London,  at  this  day,  is  one  of  the  best- 
governed,  most  rich,  and  flourishing  cities  in  Europe ;  plenteously 
alxNinding  in  free  trade  and  commerce  with  all  nations;   richly 
stored  with  gold,  silver,  pearl,  spice,  pepper,  and  many  other  strange 
oommodities  from  both   Indies;  oyles  from  Candy,  Cyprus,  and 
other  places  under  the  Turk's  dominion ;  strong  wines,  sweet  fruits, 
•i^ar,  and  spice,  from  Grecia,  Venice,  Spay ne,  Barbarta,  the  islands 
and  other  places  lately  discovered  and  known ;  drugs  from  Egypt, 
Arabia,  India,  and  divers  other  places ;  silks  from  Persia,  Spayne, 
China,  Italy,  &c. ;  fine  linen  from  Germany,  Flanders,  Holland, 
Artois,  and  Hainault ;  wax,  flax,  pitch,  tarre,  mastes,  cables,  and 
honey  from  Denmark,  Poland,  Swethland,  Russia,  and  other  north- 
em  countries;  and  the  superfluity  in  abundance  of  French  and 
Rhenish  wines,  the  immeasurable  and  incomparable  increase  of  all 
which  cometh  into  this  city,  and  the  increase  of  houses  and  inha- 
biunu  within  the  terme  and  compasse  of  fifly  years,  is  such  and  so 
great,  as  were  there  not  now  two-thirds  of  the  people  yet  living, 
having  been  eye-witnesses  of  the  premises  and  bookes  of  the  custom- 
how,  which  remain  extant,  the  truth  and  difference  of  all  things 
sfofe-mentioned  were  not  to  be  justified  and  believed.'     I^mong  the 
itno'^e  commodities  here  alluded  to,  was  doubtless  that  of  tobacco, 
whiebbad  been  first  introduced  in  1565,  and  was  now  become  acoBr 
iKienible  article  of  import,  notwithstanding  that  James  himself  had 
written  a  pamphlet,  entitled  '  The  Counter-blast"  against  its  use* 

Darioe  the  early  years  of  Charles  1.,  the  commerce  of  this  me- 
tJn^ViM  still  continued  to  make  a  rapid  progress;  and  though  the 
^w»r»   for  a  time,  had  a  very  contrary  operation,  yet  w.the  end 
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the/  certainly  proved  beneficial.  The  energies  of  th^  mind  mere 
more  awakened ;  the  habits  of  tbinkinfg,  and  modee  of  aetiony  which 
then  became  general,  uught  man  to  feel  his  dignity  as  an  indivi- 
dual ;  the  different  ranks  of  society  were  more  closely  drawn  toge> 
ther;  the  exertions  of  industry  were  better  directed,  and  the  means 
of  acquiring  wealth  greatly  augmented.  The  injurioas  tendency  of 
the  numerous  monopolies  which  had  been  granted  by  the  tfown, 
was  eminently  counteracted ;  for,  though  never  abolished  by  any 
direct  statute,  yet  many  persons,  regsrdless  of  the  prerogative 
whence  they  were  derived,  gradually  invaded  the  privileges  they 
conferred,  and  commerce  was  increased  by  the  mcrsilse  of  liberty. 
In  the  year  1635,  the  king  commanded  his  *  postmaster  of  England 
for  foreign  parts'  to  open  a  regular  communication  by  running  posts 
between  the  metropolis  and  J^inburgh,  Ireland,  and  various  other 
places. 

Many  extensive  improvements  were  effected  in  the  rfiArailding  oC 
the  city;  *  it  was  determined  to  wklen  the  more  piibKc  streets,  and 
to  clear  away,  as  much  as  possible,  those  naisantfes  termed  middle- 
rows,  with  which  the  old  city  abounded.  AMgate-atreet  had  a 
middle-row;  Comhill,  Cheapside,  Newgate«street,  Ludgate-street, 
and  many  others  had  middle-rows.*  Some  of  these  Were  temporary, 
consbting  only  of  moveable  stands,  erected,  or  rather  put  together, 
on  market  days;  the  others  were  permanent,  but  in  either  case, 
they  were  considerable  obstructions  and  impediments  to  the  free 
passage  of  the  streets.  At  this  time  it  was  also  determined  that 
much  of  the  ground-plot  of  the  ancient  city  should  be  given  to  the 
public,  and  that  many  gateways  that  haid  formerly  stood  before 
those  buildings  which  had  courts,  should  be  turned  into  the  open 
streets.  Yet,  it  is  a  curious  circemstance  that,  while  the  surveyors 
of  those  times  were  widening  the  larger  avenues,  they  were  crowd- 
ing the  intervening  buildings  much  closer  than  before ;  as  it  is  well 
known  that  the  houses  of  capital  merchants,  the  city  halls,  and  many 
other  edifices,  stood  in  the  centre  of  large  gardens  and  ooorts,  whicii 
were  afterwards  covered  with  inferior  buildings.  Indeed,  so  much 
ground  was  covered  after  the  conflagration,  and  so  closely  were  the 
buildings  within  the  walls  of  the  new  city  connected,  that  it  has 
been  said  to  contain  four  thousand  houses  more  than  the  oM,  and 
consequently  a  fsr  greater  number  of  inhabitants.' t 


*  The  mtdcVe-rowi  in  Holbora  sad 
St.  Giles's  are  now  the  only  specimeni 
remainiof^'of  this  kind  of  avenae. 

t  Vestiges^  &c.  Eur.  Mag.  vol  iii.  p. 
841,  S42.  After  the  fire.  *  the  streets 
of  the  city  may  be  saia  to  have  been 
raised  out  of  their  own  roins:  the 
accumulation  of  rubbish  was  immense ; 
this  it  was  foand  much  easier  to  spread 
over  in  order  to  level,  in  some  degree, 
the  ground- plot  which  devastation  had 


cleared,  ttaan  to  osrt  away  the  aihea  it 
bad  left.  Upon  this  mnda  grooad 
the  houses  that  formed  the  new  streets 
were  erected ;  and,  it  is  a  curious  cir- 
cnmstance,  that  the  workmen,  in  dig- 
eiog  through  it,  in  order  to  form  their 
foundations,  found  three  different 
streets  above  each  other ;  and  that  at 
more  than  twenty  feet  under  the  sor- 
ftioe,  they  diseovened  Roman  walla  and 
tssKHated  paffmnenta  **^  tM. 


; 
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Nesrij  the  whole  of  what  in  now  called  Spitalfleld»  was  ooni- 
pkied  after  the  fire,  together  with  all  the  streets  between  Brick- 
lue  and  Biahopegate-atr^t,  A  similar  increase  also  took  place 
towards  Goodman^a-fieldsy  Rosemary-lane,  and  Wellclose-square, 
which,  with  nearly  all  the  ground  beyond  to  Limehuuse,  had 
preTioualy  been  open  flekls.  The  western  side  of  the  Minories 
WIS  boilt  over  the  ditch,  which  had  surrounded  the  ancient  city 
wall,  aod  had  been  filled  up.  Soho-square  was  also  commenced, 
md  Che  anfortunate  duke  of  Monmouth  began  a  splendid  house  on 
the  south  side,  where  BatemanVbutldings  now  stand,  and  Monmouth- 
street  was  ao  named  from  respect  to  his  memory. 

In  the  reigns  of  William  Uie  Third  and  queen  Anne,  the  build- 
ings and  population  considerably  increased,  particularly  Jn  the 
parishes  of  St.  Andrew,  St.  James,  Clerkenwell,  and  Shoreditch. 

The  increeiae  in  the  first-mentioned  parish  was  principally  made 
OQ  foarteen  acres  and  one  rood  of  meadow-land,  which  had  been 
parchaaed  in   the  reiorn  of  queen  Elizabeth,  for  one  hundred  and 
aghty  pounds,  by  sir  William  Harpur,  knt.,  lord  mayor  of  London 
in  1561,  and  invested  by  him  in  the  corporation  of  Bedford,  for  the 
support  <»f  a  school,  &c.  in  that  town,  of  which  he  was  a  natiTC. 
The  annual  rental  of  the  devised  land,  till  the  year  1668,  was  about 
forty  ponnds ;  but  the  corporation  then  let  it  on  lease  for  the  term 
of  forty-one  years,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  ninety-nine  ponnds ;  and 
six  yean  afterwards  a  reveraionary  lease  was  granted,  for  the  further 
term  of  flftyH>ne  years,  at  the  improved  rent  of  one  hundred  and 
fiAy  pounds  per  annum.    In  consequence  of  these  leases,  a  great 
number  of  houses  were  erected,  and  the  following  streets,  &c.  were 
all  formed  on  the  land  above-mentioned  :-*Bedford-row,  Bed  ford - 
street,    Bedford-conrt,  Prince's-street,    Theobald's- road,    North- 
sCreet,  Karl-street,  Lamb^s  Conduit-street,  Queen-street,    Eagle- 
street,  Harpur^street,  Green-street,  Boswell-couft,  Richb^U-court, 
I]and<o«irt,  Gray  Vinn-passage,  Three-cUps-yaid,  and  some  other 
conti^oos  places.    The  present  rental  of  this  estate  amounts  to 
vpwarAi  of  seven  thousand  pounds  annually.    The  neighbourhood 
of  Soho  was  also  much  augmented. 

About  1708,  the  globular  glass  lamps,  with  oil  burners,  were  first 
introduced,  under  a  patent  granted  to  a  person  named  Michael  Cole, 
but  these  were  in  1818  laid  aside  fur  gas-lights. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  last  centuty  the  village  of  St. 

Mary-Ie-bone  was  nearly  a  mile  distant  from  any  part  of  London, 

the  most  conttgrnous  street  being  Old  Bond-street,  which  scarcely 

cxteoded  to  the  present  ClifTord-street.    Soon  after  the  accession 

of  George  the  First,  however,  some  extensive  plans  were  formed 

^or  iocreasing'  ^^^  buildings  of  this  vicinity,  and  New  Bond-street, 

Gfofge^reetf   Condnit-street,  &c.,  were  erected  on  part  of  a 

/gfffe  trBct  of  land,  called  Conduit  Mead,  belonging  to  the  city 

ofLondoo  ;  and  npon  which,  near  the  present  Stratford-place, 

Orford^treet,  the  lord  mayor's  banqneting-bouse  formerly  stood. 
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HanoveiHBqaare  and  Caveodish-flquare  were  open  fieldi  in  the 
year  I7IG9  and  almost  the  whole  north  side  of  Oxford,  or  Tybarn- 
road  was  in  a  similar  state ;  yet  both  those  squares,  and  various 
adjacent  streets,  are  named  in  maps  of  the  date  of  1720,  though 
they  were  not  completely  built  till  several  years  after  thai  time. 
As  an  inducement  to  proceed,  the  erection  of  Oxford-chapel  and 
Oxford-market  was  projected,  and  those  buildings  were  com 
pleted  about  1724;  but  the  latter  was  not  open^  till  1732,  in 
consequence  of  the  opposition  of  Lord  Craven,  who  feared  that 
it  would  affect  the  profits  of  Carnaby-market,  which  had  been 
built  a  few  years  previously,  on  the  western  part  of  the  Pest^ 
house-fields,  so  called,  from  having  been  a  burial-place  during 
the  dreadful  plague  in  1665.  The  north  side  of  Oxford-road,  to 
the  vicinity  of  St.  Mary-le-bone-lane,  was  pretty  generally  built 
on  about  the  years  1729  and  1730,  and  this  avenue  was  then 
named  Oxford-street.  About  the  same  period  most  of  the  streets 
connecting  with  Cavendish-square  and  Oxford-market  were 
erected,  and  the  ground  was  also  laid  out  for  several  others ;  yet 
there  still  remained  a  considerable  void  between  the  new  build- 
ings and  the  village  of  St.  Maiy-le-bone,  which  stood  contiguous 
to  the  church  :  this  space  was  occupied  as  pasture-fields.  The 
buildings  in  Berkeley-square,  and  of  several  streets  in  its  vicinity, 
which  had  been  commenced  in  the  time  of  queen  Anne,  were 
carried  on  progressively  throughout  the  whole  reign  of  her  suc- 
cessor. Several  of  the  fifty  new  churches  also,  which  had  been 
voted  by  parliament,  in  1710,  to  be  built  in  London  and  its 
vicinity,  were  raised  about  the  same  period :  among  them  were 
those  of  St.  George,  Bloomsbury;  St.  Anne,  Limehouse ;  and 
St.  Paul,  Deptford ;  the  population  of  which  neighbourhoods 
was  so  much  increased ,  as  to  occasion  them  to  be  erected  into 
parishes.  The  reign  of  George  the  Second  was  equally  produc- 
tive of  new  buildings  and  improvements.  Grosvenor-square,  and 
various  streets  in  its  vicinity,  were  built;  Westminster-bridge 
was  erected,  and  its  avenues  enlarged;  Bethnal-green  was 
created  a  parish,  and  the  houses  on  London-bridge  were  pulled 
down ;  a  new  road  was  made  from  Islington  to  Piuldington;  and 
numerous  other  alterations  effected  to  increase  the  conveniency 
of  the  inhabitants. 

The  erection  of  Blackfriars-bridge,  between  the  years  1760 
and  1767,  led  to  the  building  of  that  noble  avenue.  Bridge-street, 
and  Chatham-place,  and  to  numerous  streets  on  the  Surrey-side 
of  the  Thames.  In  1763,  the  new  paving  of  the  metropolis, 
according  to  the  present  mode,  was  commenced  in  Westminster  ; 
and  the  enormous  signs,  which,  hanging  across  the  streets  and 
foot-paths,  prevented  the  free  circulation  of  the  air,  were  re- 
mov^  under  the  authority  of  Parliament.  In  1764,  another 
important  act  was  passed,  for  regulating  the  construction  of  new 
buildings,  and  party-walls,  so  as  to  prevent  *  mischiefs*  by  fire. 
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kc  The  removal  of  projecting  waterHspouts,  pen^liouses,  and 
other  obstmctions,  and  (he  lessening  of  protruding  cellar- win- 
dows, were  also  enacted,  as  well  as  many  other  regulations  for 
the  general  connfort.  About  I7B5,  the  buildings  of  St.  Mary-le- 
bone  were  much  increased ;  Portman-square  was  commenced, 
and  Bemer»-street,  Charlotte-street,  and  Percy-street,  were  in 
progress,  as  well  as  other  streets  in  those  neighbourhoods. 

About  1770,  that  noble  pile  of  building,  the  Adelphi,  was 
begun  by  the  brothers,  John,  Robert,  James,  and  William  Adams ; 
and,  within  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  the  same  ingenious  archi- 
te^  commenced  the  building  of  that  grand  avenue  called  Port* 
land-place.  The  streets  adjoining,  together  with  Bentinck- 
chapel,  were  raised  about  the  same  time;  and,  between  1774 
and  1780,  Stratford-place,  Titchfield-chapel,  Portland-chapel, 
Fitzroy-chapel,  Portman-chapel,and  parts  of  Manchester-square, 
and  C^unberland-place,  were  built.  St.  Mary-le-bone-gardens 
were  shut  up  about  1778,  and  the  site  was  soon  occupied  by 
Beaumont  street,  and  parts  of  Devonshire-place  and  Mews ;  th^ 
stables  of  the  latter  stand  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  manor-house 
of  St.  Mary-le-bone  parish. 

From  the  year  1780,  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  and,  generally  speaking,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years 
at  intervening  periods,  till  the  present  time,  the  outskirts  and 
suburbs  of  London  have  continued  to  increase  with  astonishing 
rapid^ ;  the  extension,  indeed,  has  far  exceeded  all  prior  exam- 
ple. Contiguous  villages  have  been  connected,  and,  as  it  were, 
incorporated  with  the  metropolis ;  masses  of  buildings,  sufficiently 
large  to  bear  the  name  of  towns,  have  sprung  up  in  its  vicinity, 
and  are  now  all  but  united  with  it ;  elegant  squares  and  stalely 
streets  have  added  to  its  splendor ;  and  new  institutions,  com- 
bining science  with  utility,  and  commercial  advantage  with 
architectural  adornment,  have,  at  the  same  time,  augmented  its 
extent,  and  increased  its  riches  and  magnificence. 
.  The  extensive  chapelry  of  Pentonville  was  begun  about  the 
year  1780,  and  is  now  united  with  Islington,  which  has  also 
been  greatly  extended  in  many  parts.  Somers-town  was  com- 
menced about  1786,  and  Camden-town  about  1791.  Since  that 
period,  almost  the  entire  mass  of  buildings  which  constitutes  the 
upper  part  of  Tottenham-court-road,  has  been  built,  together  with 
its  wicfe-spreading  neighbourhood  on  the  west.  Even  the  dis- 
tant village  of  Paddington,  by  the  increase  of  buildings  in  this 
direction,  has  been  completely  united  with  the  metropolis,  and 
is  itself  in  a  state  of  very  rapid  enlargement.  The  new  build- 
ings along  Hampstead-road,  and  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of 
the  R^nt's-park,  are  also  rapidly  augmenting ;  but  the  grandest 
features  in  the  northern  quarter  of  the  town  are  to  be  found  on 
the  estates  of  the  duke  of  Bedford  and  the  Foundling  Hospital. 
Here  several  magnificent  squares  have  been  built,  or  are  now 
io  jvograes ;   together  with  many  respectable  leading  streets 
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Nearly  the  'whole  space*  Indeed,  between  the  Paddingpton-road 
and  the  back  of  Ormondnitreety  QaeenHiquare,  and  the  British 
Museam,  on  the  north  and  south,  and  Gray'a-inn-lane  and  Tot- 
tenham-coart  roads,  on  the  east  and  west,  has  been  covered  with 
baildings  within  the  last  twenty  years.  Bedford  House,  which 
formed  the  northern  side  of  Bloomsbury-square,  was  pulled  down 
in  the  year  1800,  and  Bedford-place,  Montag'ue-street,  &c.  were 
erected  on  its  site  and  gardens  within  three  years  afterwards. 
About  the  same  time  the  erection  of  Finsbury-square  was  com- 
pleted, and  various  new  streets  and  avenues  were  built  in  its 
vicinity ;  many  others  also  have  been  since  raised  along  the  line 
of  the  City-road,  and  eastward  firom  thence,  to  the  Curtain-road 
and  Hoxton.  The  lar«^e  plot  of  ground,  that  formed  the  only 
remaining  vestige  of  Mooriields  (which,  long  within  memory, 
was  a  place  for  mountebank^)  and  assemblies  of  idle  and  dis- 
orderly vagrants),  called  the  Quarters,  is  tKyw  formed  into  an 
elegant  square,  of  which  the  London  Institution  forms  the  north 
side.  There,  also,  two  spacious  Scotch  chapels  have  been 
recently  built,  on  a  part  of  the  site  of  Bethlehem  Hospital ;  and 
a  large  and  splendid  chapel  for  Roman  Catholicsw  The  upper 
parts  of  the  St.  John-street  and  Goswell-street  roads  have  like- 
wise been  much  increased ;  and  the  whole  of  the  Spa-fields  ana 
now  covered  with  buildings,  which  were  first  began  in  1818.  A 
vast  accession  to  the  suburbs  has  also  been  made,  and  k  now  ia 
progress,  in  the  vicinity  of  Hackney,  Bethnal-green,  White-* 
chapel,  MilC'^end,  Stepney,  and  St.  Geoige*s  in  the  East  At 
Shadwell,  the  New  London  Docks  have  greatly  added  to  the 
security  of  commerce,  since  they  were  opened  for  publie  use  in 
January,  1805.  Great  improvements  have  also  taken  place  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  metropolis ;  a  new  and  wide  avenue  has 
been  made  from  Snow-hill  to  Hoi  born-bridge ;  the  Strand,  near 
Temple-bar,  has  been  much  widened ;  the  Southwark  and 
Waterloo  bridges  have  been  erected ;  the  neighbourhood  of 
Westminster-abbey  has  been  cleared  of  several  of  its  narrow 
streets  and  lanes,  and  a  new  and  spacious  thoroughfare,  skirted 
with  handsome  buildings,  is  now  formed  from  Pall-mall  to  the 
RegentVpark. 

On  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames  the  improvementt  and  in* 
crease  of  buildings  have  been  equally  rapid,  though  not  on  so 
important  a  scale.  A  new  road  has  been  opened  from  the  SoQth*> 
wark  bridge  to  connect  with  the  Newington  Causeway,  and  8C 
George's-fields  are  mostly  covered  with  buildings.  A  new  road 
from  Waterloo-bridge  across  Lambeth-marsh  to  the  Obeltak,  is 
also  completed  ;  and  various  collateral  streets  and  avenues  have 
been  planned,  and  are  now  in  progress,  to  fill  up  the  extensive 
intermediate  space  between  the  Thames  and  the  two  roads  from 
Blackfriars  and  Westminster  bridges,  which  also  meet  at  the 
Obelisk. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

XM  cf  tk€  parish§9  and  churches  in  London^  mth  their 

ineumbentSj  S^e* 

It  has  been  desirable  to  prefix  to  the  topographical  description  of 
the  KTeral  wards  of  this  citj,  the  three  lists  which  are  subjoined^ 
giTing  at  one  view,  and  in  a  condensed  form,  the  aggregate  of  m- 
fonnation  which  the  author  has  at  different  times  spent  many  hours 
to  acqaire,  having  been  hitherto  only  found,  after  considerable 
rsKarch,  scattered  over  various  parts  of  the  works  wherein  it  has 
been  necessarily  sought. 

Concerning  the  first  two,  no  remarks  seem  requisite;  their 
rnpective  titles  suflicienlly  indicate  their  nature,  and  their  utility 
will  be  obvious ;  it  will  suffice  to  say,  that  they  have  been  formed 
with  a  strict  attention  to  accuracy. 

Respecting  the  third,  it  will  be  observed,  wherever  a  living  is 
stated  to  be  hi  pri^Ste  hands,  it  has  been  deemed  prudent  merely 
to  say  *  Ijky  Pairmi,*  a  mode  considered  preferable  to  stating  the 
last  presentee ;  for  as  this  is  a  species  of  property  frequently  trans- 
ferred, it  has  been  judged  better  to  give  no  direct  information  than 
such  as  would  probably  be  incorrect  before  it  was  put  to  press. 

The  name  of  the  present  incumbent,  in  cases  where  united 
parishes  are  held,  has  been  invariably  placed  against  the  parish  by 
the  patron  whereof  he  was  presented  ;  so  that  it  will  thence  appear 
who  possesses  the  next  presAUtatioDy  a  circumstance  which  may 
prove  froportant  to  some  inquirers. 

List  No*  I. 

The  Wards  into  which  the  city  of  London  is  divided,  alphabet!* 
ttlty  arrsnged ;  and  also  the  names  of  the  several  churches  now 
ritnate  therein,  as  also  of  such  as  were  destroyed  by  the  great 
fire  1666,  and  not  rebuilt,  butsubsequently  joined  to  adjacent 
parishes,  accurately  stated ;  as  well  as  the  names  of  the  parishes 
to  which  tbey  have  been  respectively  united,  and  the  inwards 
whoMin  tkey  are  situate. 

ALDgR80AT£. 

CkMrekft  mmainimff,  or   Churches  hurr.tf  and  not 

n^miii.  rebuift.  VniUd  to 

Anne,  St.  within         John  Zachary,  St.       Anne  St. 

AMenjgmta  Leonard,  St.,  Foster-  Christ-church,  (Far- 

Botolpb,  Sc.  without        lane  ringdon  within) 

AJdei^ate.  Mary,  St.  Staining       Michael,  St.   Wood- 

st.   (Crip,  within.) 
Olave,    St.,    Silver-  Alban,  St.  (Cripple- 
street.  gate  within.'^ 
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ALDOATB. 


Churekes   remainimg,  or  Ckurekts  bumi,  amd  mi 
nhuiit>  rebuilt, 

♦Andrew,  St.  Under- 
shaft. 

*Jainef,  St.  Duke's 
place. 

♦Katherine,  St.  Cole- 
man 

^Katherine,  St.  Cree 


UtOUdip 


Michael,    St.    Bassi- 
shaw 


BAISISHAW. 


BILLINGSOATB. 


George,  St.,  Botolph-  Andrew, St. Hubbard  Mary,  St.  at  Hill 

lane  Botolph,  St.Billing^g.  George,  St.Botolph4 

Margaret,  St.,  Pftttenf  _____^  ^_^_ 

Mary,  St.,  at  Hill 


BI8HOP8CIATB. 


♦BotQlph,  St.,  with- 
out Bishopsgate 
*£thelburga,  St. 
♦Helen,  St. 


Allhallows,  Bread-8t. 
Mildred,  St    Bread- 
street 


BREAD  STRBBT. 

John,  St.  Evangelist 
Margaret,  St.  Moses 


Allhallows,  Bread-«t. 
Mildred,  St.  Bread-«t. 


BRIDGB. 


.Benet,  St.  Grace- 
church 

Magnus,  St.  the  Mar- 
tyr 


Leonard,  St.Eastcp. 
Margaret,  St.   Fish- 
street-hill 


Benet,  St.  Graceeb. 
Magnus,  St. 


^Allhallows,  London- 
wall 

Bartholomew,  St.,  by 
the  Exchange 


BROAD    STRBBT. 
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Chmeha§  rtmaining,  or   Ckureket  burnt,  and  noi  Uniiwd  to 

fthmiti.  rtbuUi. 

Benet»  St.  Fink 
tChristopher,  St,  le 

Stock 
*Martin,    St.,    Oqt- 

wich 
*Peter,  St.,  le  Poor 


CANDLBWICK. 

Clement,  St.,   East-  Lawrence,  St.  Fount-  Mary,  St.  Abcharch 

cheap  ney. 

Mary,  Su,  Abchurch  Martin,  St.  Orgers       Clement,     St.  Easi- 
Micbaei,St.,Crooked-  cheap 

lane 

GA8TLB     BATNARD« 

Andrew,  St,  by  the  Faitli,  St  Augustin,    St.    Far- 
Wardrobe  ringdon  within 

Benet,   St,     Paul's  Gregory,  St  Mary  Magdalene,  St. 

Wharf  Old  Fish-street 

Jfaiy  Magdalene,  St.              — 

Did  Fisb-etreet 

CHEAP. 

Lawrence,  St.,  Jewry  Allhallows,    Honey-  Mary,  St  le    Bow, 
Mildred,  St.,  the  Vir-       lane  Cordwainer 

gin  Benet,  St.  Shorehog    Stephen,  St.Wallbk. 

Martin,  St.  Pomery     Olave,  St.Old  Jewry^ 

Coleman-street 
Mary,  St  Colechurch  Mildred,  St.  Poultry 
Pancras,  St.  Sopars     Mary,   St.    le  Bow, 

Cordwainer 

COLBMAN     STRBBT. 

Margmiet,  St.,  Loth- 

bury  

OlaTe,  St.  Old  Jewry 
Stephen,  St.  Coleman 
street 

Antholin,  St. 

Mary,St.,Ak)ermary  

Mary,  St.  le  Bow 

t  The  church  of  ScChristopber-le-     are  paid,  in  the  loach-irMt  comsr  of 
Slock  was  pollod  down  in  1789,  for     tho  Bank-yard,  within  the  principal 


OORDWAINBR. 


lbs  CBJarceoieDt  of  the  Bank  of  Eog-  entrance— the  chnrch-yard,  a  garden— 
Issd.  Tw  aite  of  the  church  is  now  and  the  parish  united  to  St.  Maif  aret, 
llif  offce  wherein  dividend  warrants     L4>thbnfy. 
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Ch%irek€t   immaininif,  or    Churehet hMtni ,  amd  mai  VnMmliB 

vbuili*  rebuiU, 


CORNHILL. 

Michael,  St.  Corohill  

Peter,  St.  Cornhill 

ORIPPLBGATB    WITHIN* 

Alban,  St.  Wood-st.  Mary  MagdaleD,  St.  Lawrence,  St.  iewry, 

*A1phage,St.  London  MiHc-atreet                   Cheap 

wall  —..^ 

Mary,  St.  Alderman- 
bury  

Michael,  St.  Wood-st. 

GRIPPLBOATI    WITHOUT. 

♦Giles,   St.     without  

Oripplegate 

DOWOATB. 

Allhallows  the  Great   Allhallows  the  Less     AUhallows  the  Great 

FARRINGDON  WITHIN. 

Augustin,  St.  Anne,  St.  Blackfriars  Andrew,  St.    by  the 
Christ  church  __^  Wardrobe,  Castle- 

Martin,  St.  Ludgate  baynard 

Matthew,  St.  Friday-  Michael, St.leQuerne  Vedast,  St  Foster-1. 

street  Peter,  St.  Cheap  Matthew,  St.  Friday- 

Vedast,St.Fo8ter-lane  street 


FARRINGDON  WITHOUT. 


*Andrew,St.  Holborn 
*Barthoiomew,St.  the 

Great 
♦Bartholomew,  St.  the 

Less 
Bride,aIiasBridget,  St 
*Dunstan,  St.  in  the 

West 
♦Sepulchre,  St. 


LANGBOURNE. 


Allhallows,  Lombard-  Gabriel,St.Fenchurch  Margaret,.StPalteos, 

street  street                             Billingsgate 

♦AUhallows,  Sleyning  Nicholas,  St.  Aeons      Bdward,  St.  the  King 
DioBis,S  t  Back  church 

Edmund*  8.t.  the  Kino:  

Mary,  St.  Woolnoth 
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CUra«i  rmmaiming,  or    Ch%rck»»  bumt,  and  n^  UmiUd  to 

rtbuiii,  rebufU* 

LIMB-STREET. 


P0RT80KEN. 

^Botolphy  St.  without  

Aldgate 

QUEENHITHE. 

Aftrjr,  St  Somenet     Mary,  St.  Mounthaw  Mary,  St.  Saaseraet 
Michael,  St.  Queen-  Nicholas,  St.  Olave       Nicholas,   St.  Cole— 

hithe  abbey 

ITicbolas,  St.  Cole-ab-  Peter^SLPaul's-wharf  Benet,     St     PaulV 
bey  wharf,  Castlebaynard 

Trinity^  Holy  Michael,  St.  Queen- 

hithe 

TOWER. 

^Allhallowa,  Barking  

t  DuDstan,  St.  in  the 

East  

♦OU?e,  St.  Hart-st. 

VINTRY. 

JsiDes,St.  Garlick-hill  Martin,  St.  Vintry        Michael,  St.  Royal 
Michael,  Si.  Royal        Thomas,  St.  Apostle     Mary,St.  Aldermary, 

Cordwainer 

WALLBROOK. 

Stephen,     St.    Wall-  John,  St.  upon  Wall-  Antbolin,  St.  Coid- 

brook  brook  wainer 

Swithin,  St.  London-  Mary,  St.  Boihaw         Swiihin,  St.  London- 
stooe  Mary,      St.     Wool-       stone 

cburch-haw  Mary,  St.  Woolnoth, 

Langbourne 

The  churches  in  the  above  list,  distinguished  by  an  asterisk,  are 
such  as  were  9^  destroyed  in  1666,  amounting  in  nimiber  to 
fwen/y-too  j  of  which  mnehave  been  since  re-built,  as  under  :— 

St.  Andrew,  Holbom A.  D.  1687 

St.  Rotolph,  Bishopsgate 1727 

St.  Katherine,  Coleman 1734 

St.  Botolph,  Aldgate 1744 

AllMlows,  London  Wall    1767 

Stt  Ali*age 1777 

St.  Botolph,  Aldersgate 1791 

St.  Peter-le-Poor   1792 

St.  Martin  Outwich 1798 

t  Ths  chpoob  ofBt.  Doastan  in  the  eracted  by  lir  Chrislopher  Wr»D  |  It 
Em  has  be«o  noaotly  ra-bvUt,  with  was  opeoed  for  difine  wonbip  Jaa. 
Uto  ncepdoQ  of  thetowar  and  tptre.      1891. 
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From  the  aboTe  list  it  will  appear,  that  the  number  of  cborchea 
remaining  and  re-buiit  amount  to. 

Within  the  Walls 61 

Without  the  Walls 10 

^71 

The  number  of  churches  burnt,  and  not  rebuilt, 

all  within  the  Walls 36 

St.  Christopher's,  since  destroyed    1 

Making  a  total  of 107 

The  number  of  churches  in  the  city  and  its  suburbs  at  the  period 
cf  the  great  fire  in  1666. 


List,  No.  2. 


Describing  the  site  of  those  chorches  bnmt  in  1666>  and  not 

rebuilt. 

Allhallows,  the  Less  . . .  .Churchyard  south  side  of  Thames- 

8treet,nearly  opposite  Little-bnsh- 
lane. 

Allhallows,  Honey-lane  ..Now  part  of  Honey-lane  market, 

towards  the  south-east  of  the  a/Zey 
communicating  with  Cheapside, 
formerly  called  Honey-lane. 

Andrew,  St.  Holbard    ..  ..ComerofLove-lane,Ea8tche8p,now 

occupied  by  a  meeting-house. 

Anns,  St.  Blackfriars Churchyard,  east  side  Church- 
entry,  Shoemaker»iow,  Broad- 
way, Blackfriars. 

Bbnbt,  St.  Sherehog Churchyard  north  side  of  Bucklers- 
bury. 

BoTOLPH,  St.  Billingsgate  • .  Now  partly  laid  into  Botolph  wharf, 

in  Lower  Thames-street,  and  the 
remainder  covered  by  warehouses 
nearly  opposite  Botolph-lane. 

Faith,  St Under  south-east  corner  of  St.  Paul's 

cathedral. 

Gabriil,  St.  Fenchurch    .  .In  the  highway,  Fenchurch-street, 

nearly  opposite  Cullum-street. 

Gregory,  St.  by  St.  Paul's..  South  of  west  end  of  St  Paul's 

cathedral. 

John,  St.  Zacbary   Churchyard  opposite    St.  Anne's- 

lane,  east  side  of  Noble-street. 

JoHNt  St.  E?angelist Churchyard,  east  side  Friday-street, 

comer  of  Watling-street. 
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John, St.  Baptist » upon  Wal-  Charchyard  Dowgate-hill,    north 
brook.  east  corner  of  Cloak-lane. 

LiURtMCB^  St.  Pountney    .  .Churchyard^  east    side    Laurence 

Pountney-hill. 

LaoNARDyST.  Ea8tcheap....Chnrchyardy  east  side  Fish-street- 

hilL . . 

LaoNARD,  St.  Foster-lane  .  .Formerly  cburch-yard  west  dide  of 

Foster-lane,  now  covered  by  new 
General  Post-office. 

Margaret,  St.  MosBs    ....  Churchyard,  south-west  corner  of 

Passing  alley,  now  called  Little 
Friday-street. 

Margaret,  St.  Fish-st.  hill  Now  |>adt  of  Monument-yard. 

Martin,  St.  Orgbrs   Churchyard  east  side  St.  MartinV 

lane,  Cannbn-street. 

MARTiif,  St.  Pomery    Churchyard  Ironmon^r-lane,  west 

end  of  Church  of  St  Olave,  Old 
Jewry. 

Martin,  St.  Vintry Church-yard  north  side  Upper- 
Thames-street,  between  College- 
hill  and  Queen-street 

Mart,  St.  Bothaw Churchyard,  east  side  of  Turn- 
wheel-lane. 

Mary,  St.  Coldchurch  •••.Between  Poultry  and  Frederick- 
place,  west  side  of  Old  Jewry, 
covered  by  houses. 

Mart  Magdalen,  St.  Milk-  West  side,  towards  north  corner  of 
stjneet.  Honey-lane-market. 

Ma«t,  St.  Mounthaw Churchyard  east  side    Labour-in* 

vaiu   hill,  now  Old  Fish-slreet* 
hill. 

MAR%'y  St.  Staining    Churchyard  between  Wood-street 

and  Nob'c-street,  behind  Coach- 
makers'-ball. 

Mary,    St.    Wool-church  Covered  by  the  Mansion-house. 
Haw. 

Michael  le  Qubrnb,  St.  .  .In  the  highway,  east  end  of  Pater- 
noster-row. 

Ntcbolas  Acon,  St Churchyard,  west  side  of  Nicholas- 
lane,  Lombard-street. 

Nicholas,  St.  Clave Churchyard*  west  side  of  Bread- 
street  hill. 

Olats,  St  Silver-street Churchyard    south-west  corner  of 

Silver-street,  joining  Noble-st. 

Pakcras,  St.  Sopars Churchyard    north    side  Pancras- 

lane,  Queen-street 

^eter,  St.  Cheap  ....... .Churchyard,  south-west  comer  of 

Wood-street,  near  Cheapside. 

fOL.  III.  D 
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Peter,  St.  Paul's  Wharf  ..CSiurchyard,   north-east  eomer  of 

St.  Peter^s-hill,  Upper  Thames- 
street. 

Thomas  St*  Apostlb Churchyard  north-west  comer   of 

Cloak-laney  in  Queen-street. 

Trinity,  Holy    Churchyard    adjoining     Lutheran 

charchy  Great  St.  Thomas  Apos- 
tle, and  said  Lutheran  church 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
«.        edifice. 


List  No.  3 


TTie   Ecclesiaaiical  Livings  in  the  City  of  London^  and  its 
nUmrbSf  the  Patrons,  and  present  Incumbents. 

*«*  V,  stands  for  Vicar,  R.  for  Rrcfar,  C.  for  Cura/e,  and  P.  C.  for  Perpetuat 
Curate.    The  figures  immediately  following,  signify  the  time  of  Presentation. 

ParUhet.  Palroiu.  JncumbenU. 

Albao,  St.  Wood-st.  Dean&Ch.of  St PauPs  E.  I.  Beckwith,  M.A.  R.  1800 

Allhallows,  Barking  Archb.  of  Canterbury  3. 1.  Knigtit,  D.D,  V.  1788 

Bread-street  Archb.  of  Canterbury  Incumbent   of  St.  John,  Evan- 

gelist,  R. 

The  Great  Archb.  of  Canterbory  W.  St.  A.  Vhicent,  M.A.  J^.  1801 

Honey-lane  Grocers  Company         Incumbent  £i.  Mary  le  Bow 

The  Less  Lay  Patron  Incumbent  Allhallows  the  Great 

Lorobard.st.  Dn.&  Ch.  Canterbury  Waller  Brown,  R.  1816 

Steyniiig  Grocers  Company  Lancelot  Sharpe,  M.A.  P.CM810 

London-wall  The  King  Robert  Nares,  M.A.  R.  1RI7 

Alphage,  St.  London  Bishop  of  lx>ndon         Robert  WatU,  M.A.  i2.  1799 

Wall 

Andrew  St.  Hubbard  Lay  Patron  Incumb.  St.  Mary  at  Hill,  R, 

Undershaft  Bishop  of  London         William  Antrobn8,M.A.  A.  1794 

by  the  Waitlrobe  The  King  .  Incumbent  St.  Anne,  Blackfriars, 

R. 

Anne,  St.  within  Al-  Bishop  of  London  Incumbent  St.  John,Zachary,l2. 

dersgate 

Blackfriars  Parish  Isaac  Saunders,  M.A.  R.  1816 

Antholio,  St.  Dean  ft  Ch.of  St  Paul*s   John  Gordon,  M.A.  R.  1 827 
Augustine,  St.  Ditto  J.  W.  Vivian,  D.D.  R.  I82I 

Barthol.  St.  Exchange  The  King  G.  Shepherd,  D.D.  K.  1807 

Benet,  St.  Fink  Dean  &Ch  of  Windsor   C  R.  AahHeld,  M.A.  P.C.  1818 

Gracechurch-si  Dn.  &  Ch.  Canterbury    George  Gaskin,  *  D.D.  H.  1791 

Paul's  Wharf  Dean  &  Ch  of  StPaul's    Henry  Ducane,  M.A.  R.  1824 

Sherehog  The  King  Incumb.  St.  Stephen  Walbrook 

BotolphSi  Billingsgate  Dean  ft  Ch  of  St  Paul's    Incumh.  St.  George  Botolph-la. 

Christ  Church  Governors    of  St.         Sam.  Crowiher,  M.A.  V.  1800 

Barthol.  Hospital 

Christop.  St.  Le  Stock  Bishop  of  London  Incumbent  St.  Margaret.  Lodi- 

bury,  R. 
Clement,St.  Eastcbeap  Ditto  W.  Johnson,  M.A.  R.  1820 

Dionii^  St.  Back  Ch.  Dean  ft  Cb.ofWiodsor   H.  L.  Hobart,  D.D.  R.  181 

« 

*  Presented  by  the  then  bishop  of  London,  hs  lapse. 
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Poriitet.  PairouM.  IncumhenU. 

i,St.iiitlieEast   Archb.  of  CaDlerbary  Ro'bt.  Heskett.M.A.  A.  1817 

EdDond,  St.  the  King  Ditto  Incumbent  St.  Nicholas.  Aeons, 

Etbelborga^  St.  BUhop  of  London  Wm.  Parker,  M.A.  R,  1807 

Faith,  Su  DeaD&Ch.ofSt.Paul'8  Incumbent  Su  Angustine,  A. 

Gabriel  8t.Feocb.  sL  The  King  Chas.  Pheleps.  M.A.  A.  1798 

George, StBotolph-la.  Ditto  Chat.  Charopnef,  M.A.  i?.  188S 

Gregory,  Su  Dean  &Ch.of StPanl't  R.  H.  Barham,  M.A.  R,  1824 

HHen,  St.  Laj  Patron  Jas.  Blenkame,M  A.  V.  1799 

Janet,  St  Dakee-pl.       Lord  Mayor  &  Alder-  Rich.  Povah,  D.D.  P.C.  i8SS 

men  of  London 

Garlick-hiO         Bithop  of  London  Archdn.  Goddard,  R.  18S1 

Joho^cBapiitt-opon-   The  King  Incumbent  of  St.  Antholin,  R, 

WaUbfook 

John,  St.  Evangelm,   Dean&Ch.of  Cantb.  G.T.  Andrewt.  M.A-  A.  1819 


iobo,8t.Zacidirj  Dean&Cb.ofSt.Paurt  John  Hutchins,  M.A. 

Katheniie,StColeniao   Bithop  of  London  Thos.  Home,  B.D.  R.  1819 

Cree  Mae.  College,  Camb.   George  Hodton,  M.A.  P,C.  1814 

Lawrence.  St  Jewry     Baliol  College,Oxford.    Allatson  Bargh,  M  D.  F.  1815 
Pountoey         Corput  Chritti    Col-    Incumbent  St  Mary,  Abchurch 

lege,  Oxford  P.  C. 

Leoiiaid,SC  Eatlcheap   Dean  &  Cb.  of  Cantb.    Incumbent  Su  Benet,  Grace- 
church  il.  1815 
Foiler-lane     Ccan  Sl  Ch.  ofWetimr.   Incumbent  pf  Christ  Church ,  R. 
Magnot,  St.  Lond-br.    Bithop  of  London         Thomas  Leigh,  >I*A.  R^  1808 
Mug.  Sl  Lothbury       The  King  J.  B.  HolUngworth,  D.D.  R.  1814 

Moeet  Ditto  G.  T.  Aekland,  M.A.  R.  1818 

Bbhop  of  London  Incumbent  of  St.  Magnus,  R. 

Pattent  Court  of  Common         Incumbent  of  St.  Gabriel,  Fen- 

Council  of  London         church  street,  R. 
Mtrtis,  St  Ironmg-la.   The  King  R.  Hamilton,  D.D.  R.  1796 

within  Ludgate   Bithop  of  London  J.  B.  Biagham,  M.A.  R.  1819 

Orgars  Dean&Ch.ofSl.Paul't  Incumbent  of  Su  Clement, Eatt- 

cheap,i{. 
Outwich  Merchant  Taylort*  J.  1.  EUit,  M.A.  1.1831 

Company 
Uartm,  Su  Vintrv         B^k  of  Woivetter  G.  F.  L.  Nicolay ,  M.  A.  R  1790 

Mirj,8L  Abchurch      Corput  Chritti    col-      J.  W.  Bellamy,  D.  D.  A.  1816 

lege,  Oxford 
Aldermanbury    Parish  J.  f,  Salutbury,  M.  A.  A.  1803 

Aidennary  Archbp.  of  Canterb.        Incumbent  of  Su  Thomas  Apo^- 

tie,  JR. 
•e^Bow  Ditto  Anthony  Hamilton, M.A.  R.  1^20 

Bothaw  Ditto  Incumbent  of  Si.  Swithin,i2. 

Cole  church       Mercert'  company  Incumbent  of  St.  Mildred,  Puul 

try,  K. 
at-flill  Paritb  VV.  J.  Rodber,  M.  A.  R.  1825 

Magd.  Milk-ffU   Df>an  and  Chapter  of     Incumbent  St.  Laurence,  Jewry, 

St.  Pauls  R.  1825 

OM  Fith.st.  Ditt«>  Incumbent  «cf  St.  Gregory,  R^ 

Mounthaw  Bithop  of  Hereford         Incumbent  of  St.  Mary,  Somer^ 

tet,A 
Somerset  Lay  Patron  J.  S.  Sergrove.  M.A.  K.  182S 

Staining  The  King  Incumbentof  St.  Michael,  Wood 

street,  R, 
Wookno-Haw    Lay  Patron  lncumb.ofSu  Mary  Woolooth,£. 

Woolnoth  The  King  Samuel  Birch,  M.  A.  A.  180S 

D  2 


8<) 
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PariiheB. 
Matthew,  St.Friday-f  t 

Michael,  SL  Baasishaw 

CornhUI 

Trooked-lane 

Queenhithe 

le-Qaerne 
Royal 

Wood-ftre«t 
Mildred,  St.  Bread-sC 

Poultry 
Nicholas,  St.  Aconi 
Cole  Abbey 
St.  Olave 

Olave,  St.  Hart-itreet 
Old  Jewry 

Silver-street 

Pancras,  St.  Sopar 

Peter,  St.  Cheap 
ComhiU 
PanlVwharf 

le-Poor 
Stephen .  St  Co]em.-st 

Walbrook 
Swithin,St.  Lond.-sto. 
Thomas,  St.  Apostle 

Trioity,  Holy 

Vedast^St.  alias  Foster 

Andrew,  St.  Holbom 
Bartholomew,  Su  the 
Great 

the] 


Pafront, 
Bishop  of  London 


fneumhenis* 
Incumbent  of  St.  Peter,  Cbeftpf 
R. 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Christopher  Packe.M.  A. /M831 

St.  Paul's 
Drapers*  Company         T.  R.  Wrench,  M.  A.  U,  1793 
Archbp.  of  Canterb.       W.  W.  Dakins,  D.  D.  ft.  1816 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Thomas  L.  3tn>0S9M.  A.  R.  1694 
St.  Paul*s 

T.  T.  Walmsley,  D.  D.  S.  1815 
Incumbent  of  St.  Martin,  VIntry, 

J.  A.  Busfeild,  D.  D.  H.  1821 
Incumbent  of  St.  Margaret  Moaea^ 

R. 
Richard  Crawley,  M.  A.  iS.  1807 
Richard  fjondon,  M.  A.  JK.  1811 
J.Mitchell,  M. A.  12.1817 


Ditto 
Archbp.  ofCanierb. 

Parish 
Lay  Patron 

The  King 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Dean  and  Chapter  of  Incumbent  of  St   Nicholas  Cole 


t.  Paul's 
Trustee  for  Parish 
The  King 


Eton  College 
Archbp.  of  Canterb 
I^y  Patron 


Butolph  without  AU 

dersgate 
Botolph,  St.  without 

Aldgate 

without   Bi- 

shopsgate 
Bridget^ias  St.  Bride 

Donstan,  Sl    ia-the- 

West 
Giles,SLwithoutCrip- 

plegale 
Sepulchre,  St. 


Abbey,  R, 
Henry  B.  Owen,  D.  D.  R.  1794 
Incumbent  of  St.  Martin  Pomery, 

r. 

Incumbent  of  St.  Alban,  Wood 

street,  R. 
Incumbent  of  St.  Maiy-le-Bow, 

A. 
G.  A.  Hatch,  M.  A.  IS.  1791 
Court  of  C.  C.  of  Lon.    J.  p.  Wood,  M.  A.  li.  1824 
Dean  and  Chapter  of   Incumbent  of  St.  Benet,  Paul^ 
St.  Paul's  Wharf,  R 

Ditto  J.  S.  Simpkinson,  M.  A.  R.  1799 

Parish  Josiah  Pratt.  B.  D.  V,  1826 

Grocers*  Company        G.  S.  Townley,  M.  A.  R.  1784 
Lay  Patron  H.  G.  Watkins,  M.  A.  R.  1806 

Dean  and  Chapter  of  H.  B.  Wilson,  D.D.  Jt  1816. 

St  Paul's 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Incumbent  of  St.  Michael,  Queen- 

Canterbury  hithe,  R, 

Archbp.  of  Canterb.      Incumbent   of    St.   Michael-le- 

Qneme,  R, 
Lay  Patron  Gilbert  Beresfnrd,  D.  D.  R.  1819 

Ditto  John  Abbiss,  M.  A.  R.  1819 

Goremors  of  St.  Bar-   Samuel  Wii,  M.  A.  V.  1808 

tholomew's  hospital 
Deaa  and  Chapter  of  Thomas  H.  Causton,  Donative. 

Westminster  1824 

Lay  Patron  J  B.  Hollingworth,  D.D.  P.  €• 

181S 
Bishop  of  London         C.  J.  Blomfleld,*  D.  D.  it  1820 

Dean  and  Chapter  of  Thomas  Clare,  M.  A.  V.  1802 

Westminster 
Lay  Patron  Richard  Uoyd,  M.  A  V.  1805 

Dean  and  Chapter  of  W.  Holmes,  M.  A.  V,  1802 

St.  Paul** 

St.  John's  Collage,Ox-  R.  D.  Shacklefoid,  D.  D.  V.  1784 

fold 


♦  Now  bishop  of  Chester. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Hisiory  and  Topography  of  Alder  spate  Ward. 

This  ward  derives  its  appellation  from  one  of  the  ancient  gates 
of  the  city;  it  is  divided  into  two  districts,  called  Aldersgate 
Within  and  AMerigate  Without,  from  their  reftpeclive  situations  : 
the  fonner  contains  the  four  precincts  of  St.  Leonard,  Foster-lane, 
St.  John  Zachary,  St.  Mary  Staining,  and  St.  Anne.  The  latter 
IS  also  divided  into  four  precincts,  all  within  the  parish  of  St. 
BoColph.  This  ward  is  bounded  on  the  east  and  north  by  Cripple- 
gate  ward,  on  the  west  by  the  wards  of  Farringdon  Within  and 
Without,  and  on  the  south  by  that  of  Farringdon  Within.  It 
contains  eight  precincts,  four  in  each  division,  and  is  governed  by 
an  alderman  ami  eight  common  councilmen.  Before  the  great  fire 
in  1666  there  were  six  churches  in  this  ward,  viz. : — St.  John 
Zachary « situate  at  the  corner  of  Maiden-lane,  in  Foster- lane;  St. 
Mary  Staining,  at  the  north  end  of  Staining-Iano;  St.  Olave, 
Silver-street,  at  the  north-east  corner  of  Noble-street ;  St.  Anne, 
Aldersgate,  in  St.  AnneVlane;  St.  Botolpb,  at  the  south-east 
comer  of  Little  Britain,  in  Aldersgate-street ;  and  St.  Leonard, 
Foster-lane,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Foster-lane;  which  six, 
at  present,  are  reduced  to  two  churchoH,  viz.  St.  Anne's  and  St. 
Bocolph's. 

St,  Anncy  otherwue  St.  Agnes. 

On  the  north  side  of  St.  Anne's-lane,  within  Aldersgate,.  is  the 
diurch,  which  is  so  called  from  its  dedication  to  St.  Anne,  the 
mother  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  its  situation. 

The  church  was  anciently  denominated  St.  Anne's  in  the  Wil- 
lows, from  the  number  of  trees  of  that  species  growing  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. Its  foundation  cannot  be  traced,  but  it  appears  to  be  uf 
some  antiquity,  by  John  de  Chimerby  bein*;*  collated  thereto,  on 
the  5th  of  July,  1322.  It  is  a  rectory,  the  patronage  of  which  wos 
in  the  dean  and  canons  of  St.  Martin^s-le-Grand,  until  that  church, 
with  its  appurtenances,  was  annexed  to  the  abbey  of  Westminster ; 
b^  virtue  of  which,  the  abbot  and  convent,  and,  ader  them,  the 
bishop  of  Westminster,  became  the  patrons;,  but  on  the  suppression 
of  the  bishopric  of  Westminster,  queen  Mary,  in  the  year  155a, 
granted  the  advowson  to  the  bishop  of  London^  and  his  successors, 
in  whom  it  still  remains. 

The  old  churdi  shared  the  common  fate  in  the  great  fire  of  166G ; 
soon  after  which,  the  present  one  was  erected  in  its  steady  and  the 
psnik  of  St.  John,  Zachary,  united  to  it 
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This  church  staiids  in  a  hurying  grottndy  on  the  north  side  of  St. 
Anne*s-lane.  The  exterior  is  very  plain.  The  plan  of  it  is  square, 
with  a  tower  of  the  same  form,  attached  to  the  western  front,  to  the 
sides  of  which  are  appended  vestries,  erected  in  a  dwellingf-hoose 
style.  The  apper  story  of  the  tower,  which  is  the  only  portion 
visible,  has  a  square  window,  bounded  by  an  architrave,  in  each 
face,  and  is  finished  by  a  cornice  and  parapet,  above  which  is  a 
small  mean  turret,  ending  in  a  vane,  which  supports  the  letter 
A.  The  south  front  of  the  church  has  three  windows  with 
arched  heads,  enclosed  in  rustic  frontispieces:  the  centre  is 
higher  and  larger  than  the  others.  Below  the  western  windo)^  is 
a  rusticated  arched  doorway,  flanked  with  pilasters.  The  angles 
of  the  church  are  guarded  by  rustic  work,  and  the  elevation 
finishes  with  a  cornice,  a  pediment  being  added  to  that  portion 
of  the  wall  which  is  above  the  central  window,  and  which  is* 
in  consequence,  higher  than  the  remainder.  The  east  front  ia 
similar,  excepting  that  the  pediment  is  omitted,  and  the  lateral 
windows  bricked  up.  The  north  front  is  similar  to  the  south, 
the  two  smaller  windows  being  walled  up.  The  walls  are  con- 
structed of  red  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  and  the  roofs  covesed 
with  tiles,  which,  not  being  concealed  by  the  parapet,  has  an 
unsightly  appearance.  The  walls  have  recently  been  covered 
with  stucco,  and  painted  to  imitate  stone.  The  interior  is  very 
pleasing;  four  corinthian  columns,  on  lofty  pedestals,  form  a 
square  in  tl^e  centre  of  the  church ;  they  support  rich  entabla- 
tures, issuing  from  the  side  walls  of  the  church,  where  they  rest 
upon  corbels  of  a  composed  character,  very  tasteful  in  their 
ornaments  ;  they  meet  in  a  right  angle  above  the  columns ;  in 
consequence,  a  cruciform  shape  results,  very  appropriate  to  the 
nature  of  the  building,  and  one  of  the  best  forms  for  distributing 
light  into  the  church.  The  columns  are  painted  in  imitation  of 
yellow  marble,  and  some  eminently  tasteful  improver  has  painted 
a  long  strip  beneath  the  corbels,  to  create  the  appearance  of 
pilasters.  The  four  compartments  forming  the  arms  of  the  cross 
are  each  covered  with  an  arched  ceiling,  enriched  with  three 
square  panels,  in  handsome  borders,  and  bounded  by  four  arches, 
whose  soffits  are  charged  with  coffers  and  roses,  forming  a 
large  square  centre,  which  is  simply  sroined,  and  adorned  with 
an  expanded  flower  upon  the  point  of  junction  of  the  groins.  The 
flat  ceilings  occupying  the  spaces  at  the  angles  of  the  church 
not  comprehended  on  the  cruciform  plan,  are  enriched  with  cir- 
cles, enclosing  wreaths  of  foliage  and  fruit,  with  cherubim  in  the 
angles.  The  pulpit  and  reading  desk  are  affixed  to  the  pedestals 
of  the  two  easternmost  pillars.  The  altar  screen  is  in  three 
compartments ;  the  central  is  flanked  by  corinthian  pilasters,  and 
covered  with  scrolls,  disposed  pedi mentally  at  the  sides  of  an 
urn ;  the  lateral  divisions  have  carved  festoons  of  fruit  in  the 
upper  panels  ;  the  east  window  has  an  irradiation  surround  in 
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the  Hebre^v  name  of  iiie  Deity  in  its  arch  in  stained  glass.  A 
western  g^lery  extends  across  the  church  ;  in  it  is  an  organ  in 
a  bandBome  case.  The  font  is  situated  in  the  vestibule  under  the 
gallery  ;  it  is  a  neat  circular  basin,  on  an  octagonal  pillar,  and 
covered  with  a  canopy  of  carved  wood-work. 

The  church  was  erected  by  Sir  C.  Wren,  in  the  year  1680,  at 
the  expence  of  no  more  than  2,446^  0«.  lOd. ;  the  dimensions  are 
fifiy-ihree  feet  every  way,  the  plan  beingf,  as  before  remarked, 
square,  and  the  tower  and  turret  eighty*four  feet  high. 

The  oigan,  erected  in  I7B'2,  by  subscription,  ocfcupies  the  only 
gallery  in  the  church.  Before  it  are  the  royal  arms  emblazoned. 
Amang  the  monuments  in  this  church,  before  ihe  repairs  made 
about  sixty  years  ago,  was  the  following  : — 

Peter  Hriwood,  younger  son  of  Peter  Heiwood,  one  of  the  coun- 
sellors of  Jamaica,  by  Grace,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Muddeford,  knt. 
and  bart.,  great  grandson  to  Peter  Heiwood,  of  Heiwood,  in  the 
county  palatine  of  Lancaster,  who  apprehended  Guy  Faux,  with 
his  dark  lanthom ;  and  for  his  zealous  prosecution  of  Papists,  as 
justice  of  peace,  was  stabbed  in  Westminster-hall  by  John  James, 
a  Dominican  friar,  a.  d.  1640  .  obit  November  2,  1701. 

Reader,  if  not  a  papist  bred. 
Upon  aacb  aahea  genUy  tread 

At  present  there  are  no  monuments  or  epitaphs  worthy  notice  in 
the  church. 

SL  Botolph  unikoul  Aideragaie. 

This  church  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Aldersgate  street,  at 
the  south  comer  of  Little  Britain.  It  received  its  name  from  being 
dedicated  to  St.  Botolpb,  a  Saxon  monk,  and  its  vicinity  to  the 
irate.  It  was  anciently  a  rectory,  the  patronage  of  which  was  in 
the  dean  and  canons  of  Sl  MartinVle-Grand ;  but  it  continued  un* 
appropriated,  until  the  year  1399,  when  Richard  II.  by  his  letters 
patent,  dated  May  the  21st,  at  Pembroke,  gave  license  to  Thomas 
Stanley,  dean  of  St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  to  appropriate  the  income, 
at  that  time  not  exceeding  five  marks  per  annum,  to  his  collegiate 
diurcb,  for  the  celebration  of  a  perpetual  anniversary  for  his  de* 
ceased  consort  Amne,  upon  the  day  of  her  death,  during  his  life  ; 
but, after  his  demise,  the  anniversary  to  be  solemnized  upon  his 
obit  for  ever.  In  cunsiequence  of  this  licence,  the  church  of  St. 
Botolph  was  appropriated  to  that  of  St.  MartinVIe-Grand,  by  a 
commission  from  the  bishop  of  London,  to  his  official,  the  dean  and 
canons  being  bound  to  provide  a  sufficient  maintenance  for  a  chap- 
bin  to  serve  the  cure ;  since  which  time  it  has  continued  a  dona 
live  or  curacy. 

When  Henry  VII.,  in  the  year  1603,  annexed  the  collegiate 
church  of  St  Martin's-le-Grand  to  tho  convent  of  St.  Peter,  West- 
minster, this  church  also  became  subject  to  that  abbey ;  but  at  the 
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Atippression  of  monasteries,  was  granted,  by  Henry  VIII.  to  his  new 
bisliop  of  Westminster.  That  bishopric,  however,  being  dissolved 
on  Uie  accession  of  queen  Mary,  and  the  abbot  and  monks  restored 
to  their  convent,  this  church  reverted  to  its  old  masters ;  and  when 
the  monks  were  finally  expelled,  and  the  convent  converted  into  a 
collegiate  church»  by  authority  of  parliament,  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  she  granted  the  curacy  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  who  still 
retain  it ;  it  is,  however,  subject  to  the  bishop  and  archdeacon  of 
London,  to  whom  it  pays  procuration. 

The  antiquity  of  this  church  may  be  collated  from  the  paiish 
records;  from  which  it  appears,  that  a  house,  anciently  given  to 
the  parishioners,  was,  in  the  year  1810,  demised  by  them,  upon 
lease,  to  Richard  Rothing. 

It  escaped  the  fire  of  London,  in  1666,  but  became  so  ruinous, 
that  it  has  been  since  rebuilt. 

The  old  church  stood  on  the  same  site  as  the  present,  which  is 
on  the  west  side  of  Aldersgate-street,  at  the  eastern  comer  of  Little 
Britain.  It  was  a  plain  erection  of  the  pointed  style,  much  defaced 
by  alteration.  The  east  and  north  walls  had  been  rebuilt  in  brick, 
nearly  as  they  now  appear.  In  the  south  wall  were  four  muUioned 
windows,  of  three  lights,  with  arched  heads  of  a  simple  and  common 
form.  The  church  was  made  into  a  nave  and  side  aisles,  by 
pointed  arches  resting  upon  clustered  columns  composed  of  an 
union  of  four  stnall  cylinders  to  a  square  pier,  in  the  same  style 
as  those  which  may  be  seen  in  the  few  ancient  parish  churches  still 
remaining  in  the  metn^polis.  The  nave  was  lighted  by  a  clere- 
story of  dormer  windows,  the  structure  was  low,  and  the  wood- 
work old.  When  the  church  was  rebuilt  in  1790-91,  the  east  walls 
were  retainei),  being  merely  heightened  to  accommodate  the  supe- 
rior elevation  of  the  new  building.* 

llie  present  buikling*  abuts  to  the  east  and  north  on  the  street, 
to  the  south  on  a  burying  ground,  and  to  the  west  on  houses;  and 
it  has  nothing  in  its  external  appearance  to  attract  attention.  The 
eastern  end  has  a  palladian  window  in  the  centre  (which,  however, 
gives  no  light  to  the  body  of  the  church),  and  two  lateral  entrances 
crowned  with  pedimenu^:.  The  north  side  has  no  windows,  the  wall 
being  merely  broken  by  recesses  ;  the  south  side  has  two  ranges  of 
w}ndi»ws  of  no  architectural  character,  and  the  clerestory,  which  is 
scarcely  seen,  b  covered  with  lead.  A  square  tower  of  small  di- 
mensions and  mean  appearance,  lises  above  the  west  end.  ft  is 
doomed  over  with  a  leaden  rcx>f,  on  which  is  raised  a  square  bell 
turret  of  wood.  The  interior  is  very  elegant,  and  displays  a  pro- 
fusion of  tasteful  architectural  ornament.  The  plan  of  the  church 
s  nearly  square,  and  it  is  made  into  a  body  with  side  aisles  by 

*  For  this  oouoe  of,  the  M  church,  fole  io formation  relating  to  (hia  and 
ilie  author  in  indebted  to  a  gentleman,  other  ancient  buildings  i  i  the  m«lro- 
Itom  uhouL  he  has  received  ctmsidera-       polis,  which  no  luuger  exi»i. 
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three  square  piers,  with  moulded  caps,  and  two  half  piers  attached 
to  the    extreme   walls,   which  sustain    an    enriched     fascia,    on 
which  the  fronts  of  the  galleries  are  constructed.  From  the  capitals  of 
the  piers  rise  three  Connthian  columns,  and  two  half  columns,  sus- 
taining an  entablature,  the  enrichments  of  which  are  in  the  grandest 
style  of  Roman  architecture  :  the  ceiling  of  the  body  is  arched,  and 
leala  upon  the  cornices  of  the  entablature ;  it  is  crossed  by  ribs,  the 
mtemiediate  space;*  being  highly  ornamented  with  circles,  foliage, 
and  other  enrichments :  bNetween  each  of  the  ribs  the  ceiling  is 
pierced  laterally  with  semicircular  windows,  which  range  over  the 
intercohimniations,  and  form  a  clere8t«)ry.     The  ceilings  of  the 
aisles    are   horizontal,  and  panelled  by  fascia,  uniting  with  the 
main  architrave  above  the  capitals,  and  sustained  upon  trusses  at  the 
side  walb.     At  each  end  of  the  body  of  the  church  is  a  semicircular 
niche,  equal  in  height  and  breadtti  to  the  building ;   that  at  the 
west  end  is  divided  about  the  middle  by  a  gallery  sustained  on  four 
edumns,  the  capitals  of  a  composed  order;  in  this  gallery  are  the 
organ   and   seats  for  the  charity  children ;  the  ceiling,  which  con- 
sisis  of  half  a  spherical  dome,  is  highly  enriched  with  panels  of  a 
square  and  octangular  form ;  the  eastern  niche  contains  the  altar, 
and  three   windows  over  it  filled  with  stained  glass,  by  Pearson. 
The  ceiling  is  similar  to  the  western  one,  excepting  that  the  centre 
is  occupied  by  a  dove  and  glory.     The  window  immediately  above 
the  altar  is  arched,  and  has  the  representation  of  a  painted  curtain 
attached  to  it;  which  appears  tu  be  drawn  up  to  display  the  subject 
of  the  painting,  which  is  **  The  Agony  in  theGarden.^'  The  persons 
represented  are  our  Saviour  and  two  angels.     The  side  windows 
contain  whole  lengths  of  St.  John  and  St.  Peter,  in  niches.     In  the 
eiecution  of  these  windows  there  is  no  greot  display  of  merit.     The 
profusion  of  yellow  and  light-brown  tints  give  the  whole  a  bilious 
and  unnatural   appearance.     The  pulpit,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
church,  Appears  to  hang  on  a  single  pillar,  which  ends  in  a  palm* 
tree  supporting  the  sounding-board .  The  reading-desk  is  a  circular 
pedestal  ornamented  with  Ionic  pilasters.     The  expence  of  rebuild 
ing  the  chinch  was  about  10,000/. 

The  monuments  from  the  old  church,  which  in  that  building  chiefly 
ocaipied  the  walls  of  the  chance],  have  been  carefully  set  up  in 
the  present.  They  are  not  in  the  same  situations  as  before,  but 
occupy  the  piers  between  the  windows  and  other  portions  of  the 
building. 

There  are  several  handsome  monuments  in  this  church.  In  the 
north  aisle  is  a  plain,  but  neat  monument,  to  the  memory  of 
D.  Wray,  esq.  F.  R.  S.  and  S.  A.,  son  of  sir  D.  Wray,  knt.,  who 
died  Dee.  29, 1783,  aged  82. 

A  handsome  monument  of  veined  marble,  with  a  relievo  bust  by 
Roubiliac,  to  the  memory  of  Elizabeth  Smith,  who  died  July  16, 17^0. 

A  small  monument  to  the  memory  of  John  Caston,  registrar  of 
the  archiepiscopal  court  of  Canterbury,  who  diod  July  3,  1614. 
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A  handsome  monument  in  the  form  of  a  sarcophagus^  on  the  ^^^P 
of  which  are  two  cupids,  and  a  relievo  bast  of  the  deceased,  to  t^**- 
memory  of  Z.  Foxall,  esq.  bom  December  7»  1664,  died  May  ^» 
1758. 

Beneath  the  inscription  are  the  following  lines : — 

Spite  of  the  partial  relet  of  ▼elffai'  Ailt* 

Toe  man  who  could  be  hoaett^  might  be  gfeat^ 

Such  is  true  ^nius,  such  was  this  mao^s  claim. 

Each  friend  coald  praise  him,  and  no  foe  could  blame; 

Who  sought  DO  vice  his  reason  bade  bim  fly. 

Who  lost  no  virtiie  reason  taught  to  irj ; 

Who  blest  each  gift,  improved  each  talent  given. 

Believed  and  wrought — the  rest  bdongs  to  Heaven. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  same  aisle  is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  sir  T.  Richardson,  of  Honing^ton,  Norfolk,  who 
died  Jan.  24,  1639,  aged  :52.  Within  an  oval  is  a  half-length  effigy 
of  this  lady,  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  age. 

In  the  south  aisle  is  a  similar  monument  to  the  memory  of  Eliza- 
beth, widow  of  Ralph  A^iton,  of  M idleton,  in  Lancashire,  esq., 
who  died  22nd  of  March,  1662,  aged  54. 

Also  a  neat  monument  to  the  memory  of  R.  A.  Cox^  esq.  late 
alderman  of  the  ward. 

Collegiaie  Church  of  St*  Martin* s-le-Grand. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  difiiculty  to  produce  any  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  period  when  the  church  of  St.  Martin  was  Hrst  found- 
ed ;  it  must,  however,  have  existed  before  the  time  of  Ingelric  and' 
his  brother  Girard,  who  are  designated  by  the  conqueror^s  charter 
as  its  founders. 

Tanner  in  hisNotitia,  mentions,  that  in  the  margin  of  the  regis- 
ter of  the  Colleg^e  deposited  in  the  library  of  the  abbey  of  West- 
minster, and  which  was  written  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  Vf., 
Wythred,  king  of  Kent,  is  named  as  its  founder ;  but  every  other 
authority  consulted  being  silent  on  this  head,  and  Wythred 
having  founded  the  priory  of  St.  Martin  at  Dover,  which  from  its 
pre-eminence  in  that  place  was  also  styled  Le  Grandy  Mr.  Kem|)e 
conceives  the  truth  of  this  assertion  to  be  at  least  very  doubtful. 

That  there  was  a  building  erected  on  the  site  of  St.  MarlinV 
le-Grand,  and  devoted  to  worship  by  the  early  Christians,  is  ren- 
dered extremely  probable  by  the  bull  of  pope  Clement,  reciting  the 
church  to  be  among  those  exempted  from  episcopal  jurisdiction, 
because  they  were  founded  before  bishops  were  ordained  in  the 
kingdom,  and  episcopal  jurisdiction  had  been  usurped  over  them, 
during  times  of  civil  commotion,  insurgente  procelld  turbationia 
in  regno* 

The  royal  and  free  chapel,  which,  from  an  early  period,  there  is 
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DO  doubt  had  existed,  dedicated  to  St.  Martin  (who  appears  to  have 

been  a  faTourite   with  the  early  British  Christians,  many  churcheii 

comidered  of  the  highest  antiquity  beingf  dedicated  to  him),  found, 

in  the  reign  of  the  C}onfe9sor,  two  noble  and  munificent  benefactors 

ID  Ingelric,  earl  of  Essex,  and  hia  brother  Gjrard,  who,  in  all  pro- 

btbilitj,  erected  a  more  extensive  and   important  structure  on  the 

ipot,  as  a  church,  endowing  it  with  lands  for  the  maintenance  of 

seodar  canons.     This  tcok  place  in  1066,  the  15th  of  the  reign  of 

Edward  the  Confessor.* 

On  the  defeat  of  HaroH  at  Hastings,  and  the  extinguishment  of 
ihe Saxon  dynasty,  Ine:elric  appears  to  have  lost  his  possessions  in 
Essex,  whidi  were  conferred  by  the  Conqueror  on  Eustace,  earl  of 
Boulogne.  The  historian  before  quoted,  who  has  so  ably  explored 
the  early  history  of  this  ancient  precinct,  sayn,  he  is  *  induced  to  sus- 
pect, from  circumstances  which  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  that 
Ingelric,  and  perhaps  his  brother  Girard,  devoted  themselves  to  a 
religious  life  within  the  walls  of  the  foundation,  and  that  Ingelric 
himself  was  the  first  dean  or  custos  of  St.  Martin's.'t 

Ader  the  conquest,  the  bishop  of  London  exerted  himself  to 
obtain  for  the  canons  of  St.  Martinis  the  protection  of  William,  in 
which  he  was  successful,  as  appears  by  the  ample  confirmation  of 
their  privileges  granted  to  them  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign. 

This  charter,  which  confirmed  to  the  canons  of  St.  Martin's  their 
lands  in  Essex,  including  the  church  of  Mealdon,  with  two  hides  of 
land,  and  *  all  the  land  and  moor  without  the  postern,  which  is  called 
CHplefligate.'  They  were  also  exempted,  by  the  same  instrument, 
from  every  royal  imposition  of  service.  This  charter  was  written 
hc»th  in  Latin  and  Saxon. 

Eustace,  earl  of  Boulogne,  before  mentioned,  did  not  confiim 
Ingelric*8  endowment,  but  retained  the  lands  in  Essex  to  his  own 
ose,  citing  the  conqueror's  gift  as  his  authority,  anrl  claiming,  by 
the  same  right,  a  jnrisdiction  over  the  church;  the  Norman  earl^ 
however,  providing  for  the  health  of  his  soul,  resolved  to  restore 
certain  lands  to  the  *  church  and  canons  of  the  blessed  Martin,  to  be 
held  altogether  free  and  undisturbed  ;  to  wit,  the  land  of  Maldon, 
with  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  and  all  its  appurtenances,  and  Estre, 
and  Tolleshunt,  and  Bemflete,  and  Hoddesden.'  All  these  grants 
were  confirmed  by  his  successor.  During  the  period  that  Matilda, 
the  hanghty  queen  of  Stephen,  held  the  rein  of  power,  she  issued 
the  following  :— 

'  The  empress,  the  daughter  of  Henry,  the  king,  mistress  of 
England,  to  Osbert ; — the  barons,  the  sheriffs  and  the  citizens  of 
London,  health  : — I  command  that  you  seize  Henry,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  legate  of  the  apostolic  see,  of  those  houses  and 
knds  in  London  where  Peter  formerly  dwelt,  and  which  belonged 
to  the  deanery  of  St.  Martin,  London,  of  which  he  and  his  church 
bare  been  dis-seiz^d,  as  Roger,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  dean  of  the 

*  Taiiaer*S  Not.  Munast.  *  Kcrn|x.''s  St.  MartiQ'ii>p.  10. 
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samo  church,  and  Fiilcher,  afterwards  were  seized  of  iheiii,  the  dajr 
that  they  were  liring  and  dead»  and  their  houses,  and  all  things 
which  were  taken  away  after  the  death  of  Roger,  cause  ye  to  be 
restored  to  him,  and  the  lands  and  all  the  appurtenances  of  the 
church  of  St.  Martin,  cause  ye  bim  to  hold  in  peace.  Witness,  &c.' 

Subsequently  Stephen  granted  to  the  canons  of  St.  Martin  all 
the  liberties  conceded  by  the  conaneror,  and  immunity  from  com- 
plaints of  *  damage  and  murder ;  *  also  a  charter  of  free  warreo^ 
or  property  over  game  in  their  lands  in  Essex,  t 

After  the  capture  of  Stephen,  at  the  battle  of  Lincoln,  Matilda, 
to  avenge  herself  on  the  citizens  of  London,  for  the  attachment 
which  they  had  shown  to  his  cause,  made  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville 
sole  justiciary  of  the  city  of  London,  and  the  county  of  Middlesex. 
The  tower  of  London  and  sheriffwicks,  of  London  and  Middlesex 
were  let  to  him  at  a  stipulated  rent :  while  he  occupied  the  fortress 
just  mentioned,  he  issued  a  charter,  in  reparation  of  injuries  which 
the  church  of  St.  Martin's  had  sustained  from  him,  as  earl  of 
Essex.  I 

In  1 158,  Henry  de  Blois,  bishop  of  Winchester  and  dean  of  St. 
Martin's,  formed,  with  the  sanction  of  the  earl  of  Boulogne,  a  con- 
stitution of  their  prebend8.§ 

On  the  death  of  this  eminent  churchman  and  politician,  Godfrey 
de  Lucy  succeeded  to  the  deanery.  To  him  was  probably  addressed 
a  papal  bull,  in  which  the  bishop  of  Rome  confirmed,  in  the  most 
ample  manner,  all  their  present  and  future  possessions  || 
•  In  1235  we  find  the  dean  and  chapter  complained  to  the  king 
that  the  mayor  and  sheriffs  of  London  obstructed  their  privileges, 
denied  the  jurisdiction  of  their  courts  over  their  tenants,  impleaded 
and  compelled  them  to  answer  vexatious  pleas  in  the  city  courts. 
Henry  addressed  his  brief  to  the  civic  officers,  commanding  that  the 
collegiate  church  should  be  suffered  freely  to  exercise  all  such  pri- 
vileges as  she  had  heretofore  enjoyed. 

Little  occurred  for  a  considerable  period  worthy  the  notice  of 
the  historian,  if  we  except  the  bickerings  between  the  dean  and 
chapter,  and  the  corporation  of  London,  respecting  the  disgraceful 
right  of  sanctuary,  and  the  great  immunities  possessed  without 
either  paying  scot  or  lot.  On  the  5th  of  May,  1360,  the  celebrated 
William  of  Wykeham  was  appointed  dean,  which  he  held  only 
three  years.  During  the  rebellion  of  Wat  Tyler,  numbers  that 
sought  sanctuary  within  the  precinct,  were  forced  even  from  the 
high  altar,  and  decapitated  in  Cheapside.  On  the  accession  of 
Henry  IV,  in  1405,  the  citizens,  who  had  long  regarded  the  privi- 
leges of  St.  Martin's- le-G rand  with  jealousy,  more  especially  the 

*  Implying  an  amercement  for  mur-  dart,  as  he  waa  besiegini^  the  caatle  of 

der  cfimmiUed  on  their  lands.  Burwp)!,  in  Cambridgeshire. 

t  Printed  in  Kempe's  History  of  SL  ^  Printed  at  length  in  Kempa*»  St 

Martinis,  p.  54.  MartinVle-Grand,  p.  6&. 

I  De  MandeviUe  soon  after  received  jj  Idem,  p.  71. 

a  mortal  woaod  in  the  bead  from  a 
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»nctmry,pelitiofied  agaiiut  it  as  a  receptacle  of  murderera,  (hiereSy 
And  fraudulent  debtors,  praying  that  its  privileges  mi^ht  be  an- 
nulled. The  answer  giTen  was,  that  the  king  woulil  grant  a 
remedy,  if  possible.  But  the  yeneration  so  long  paid  to  the  privi- 
le^es  of  the  church,  and  the  numerous  royal  grants  and  papal 
hulls  made  in  its  favour,  formed  too  strong  a  barrier,  and  the  sanc- 
tuary continued  in  the  plenitude  of  its  power. 

In  1428  we  find  Thomas  Bourchier,  afterwards  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  dean  of  this  charch.  -  About  this  period  the  citizens 
began  to  dispute  the  privileges  of  sanctuary  claimed  by  the  canons 
of  St.  Martin's,  for  their  precinct.*  Soon  after  a  grand  attack  was 
made  on  this  place,  and  various  other  privileged  places,  by  the 
vheriffii  Philip  Malpas  and  Robert  Marchall,  which  is  noticed  in 
ano^ier  part  of  this  work.t  During  the  agitation  of  this  question, 
the  sheriffs  brought  forward  some  atrocious  cases.  Among  them  are 
the  two  following : — 

In  the  2nd  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  Robert  Stody  murdered 
a  woman,  took  sanctuary  in  St.  Martinis,  and  afterwards  made  his 


In  the  6th  of  Edward  HI.  John  Frowe,  of  Lincoln,  on  account 
of  an4»1d  grudge,  dogged  Robert  Dodmerton,  a  mason,  with  a 
drawn  dagger  in  his  hand,  and  when  near  the  gate  of  St  Mar- 
tin's ,  stabbed  him  mortally  in  the  neck»  and  immediately  took 
sanctuary  in  the  precinct.  Still  the  power  of  the  royal  grants 
and  custom  was  an  overmatch  for  justice,  and  the  sheriib  were 
fined,  and  their  prisoners  remanded  back  to  the  sanctuary.  On 
the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  headed  by  Jack  Cade  in  1450, 
some  of  the  factious  ringleaders  repaired  hither,  and  took  sane* 
tuary ;  among  them  was  William  Cayme,  one  of  the  principal 
traitors;  the  advisers  of  the  king  persuaded  him  to  demand  the 
delivery  of  Cayme  to  the  royal  officers;  but  the  wary  dean  had 
already  secured  him  in  the  prison  of  the  sanctuary,  and  producing 
his  old  answer,  the  royal  grants,  bulls,  &c.,  declined  complying 
with  the  royal  mandate.  The  matter  was  discussed  in  the  council 
chamber,  and  it  was  ultimately  agreed  that  the  king  should  not 
break  the  immunities  conferred  by  the  royal  prerogative,  but 
recommended  that  the  traitor  should  be  kept  close  from  committing 
further  mischief.]: 

Some  time  after,  an  occurrence  took  place*  in  which  the  dean 
again  protected  his  rights  and  privileges,  and  afterwards  took 
care  to  have  the  whole  of  this  matter  circumstantially  recorded. 

'  In  perpetoal  memory  of  the  matter,  and  greater  corroboration 
of  our  privileges,  we,  Richard  Caudray,  the  dean,  have  caused  to 
be  published  and  digested,  in  the  form  of  the  present  instrument, 
by  a  notary  public,  and  to  pass  under  our  seal.'§ 

*  Kempe^s  SC  MartioVle-Grand,  t  Kempe^s  St.  Martin**,  p.  187. 

p.  IIS.  .  ^  Printed  at  length  in  tbe    above 
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During  the  war  between  the  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancas- 
ter, the  inhabitants  of  this  precinct  were  more  daring  and  obnox* 
ious  than  ever  to  the  city;  at  last,  the  conduct  of  ihe  sanctuary- 
men  had  arisen  to  such  a  height  of  audacity^  that  the  lord  mayor 
and  aldermen^  putting  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  citizens, 
forced  the  gates,  and  bore  off  several  of  the  ringleaders.  The 
dean  preferred  his  complaint  for  breach  of  privilege,  as  on  former 
occasions,  to  the  king,  but  thi»  time  the  citizens  were  directed  to 
keep  their  prisoners  until  the  matter  could  be  more  strictly  inves- 
tigated.* Soon  after,  these  enormities  produced  the  following 
articlef,  enacted  by  the  king^s  council,  for  the  better  government 
of  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Martin's. 

HenrictUf  Dei  Gratia,  Rex  AnylitB  8f  FrancuB^  Dominua 
Hyhemiee  :  Omnibus  ad  quos  preBsentes  Literee  perveniuntf 
scUutem,  Inspeximu8  Tenorem  quetuktm  OrdinationiSf 
Concessionis,  8f  sladilimenii  certorum  Artieulorum  infra 
Sanctua  lAberte  CapeUm  nostne,  St.  Martini,  infra  cif>itaiem 
nastram  London,  observandum  8f  custodiendum,  coram 
nobis,  4*  eonciUo  nostro,  5  die  Februarii  ultimo  praterito, 
apud  Westmon*  in  Camera  Siettaia,  ordinatorum  ^  siabili" 
torum,  nobis  in  CaneeUar,  nostram  de  mandaio  noetro  miasum 
fadum,  in  hme  verba. 

The  fifth  of  Fevurer,  the  yeere  of  the  reigne  of  our  Soveraigne 
kyrd  king  Henry  VL  thirty-fifth :  at  Westminster,  in  the  sterre* 
chamber,  oar  said  soveraigne  lord,  calling  to  high  remembrance 
the  good  and  blessed  entent  that  his  full  noble  progenitors  have 
at  all  times  had  to  the  honour,  worship,  conservation,  and  wele  of 
the  free  chapel  of  St.  Martin's  within  the  city  of  London,  of  the 
which  the  king  our  sovereign  lord  is  founder  and  patron :  desiring 
to  do  all  that  may  serve  to  the  ease  and  restful  rouleof  the  same; 
and  conservation  of  the  sanctuary*  immunity,  privileges,  and 
liberties,  as  appertain  to  the  said  chapel  and  place ;  willing,  that 
hereafter  none  occasion  be  geven  to  the  breach  or  hurting  them : 
remembring  also  the  great  complaints,  grudging,  and  displeasure, 
that  his  subjects  have  taken,  and  especially  the  citizens  and  com- 
monalty of  the  said  city  of  London,  of  the  demeaning  of  the  mis- 
ruled persons  coming  and  abiding  in  the  said  place,  under  umbre 
and  colour  of  the  sanctuary  there  ;  the  which  have,  at  divers 
times,  i^ued  out  of  the  sanctuary  and  committed  many  ryots,  rob- 
beries, manslaughters,  and  other  mischiefes ;  were  through  the 
said  sanctuary  hath  been  greatly  dislaundered,  and  (over  that) 
great  inconvenience  like  to  ensue. 

After  great  deliberation  and  communication  had,  as  well  with 
doctors  of  divinity  as  of  law,  civil  and  canonicall ;  called  also 

*  Kempe'a  St.  MartiD*»>  p.  146, 
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thereto  the  jiidgpes  of  this  our  land,  and  their  advices  had  in  that 
behalfe  ;  other  men  also  of  great  wisdome  and  experience,  (br  the 
wttle  aod  cooservation  of  the  said  sanctuary,  and  to  eschew  the 
said  misg-ovemance  and  mischief,  called  also  before  our  said 
nrecai^ne  lord  and  his  councelU  the  maior  and  the  aldermen  of 
said  city^  and  Master  Richard  Cawdre,  dean  of  the  said  pltee  of 
SL  Martin's  ;  our  soveraigne  lord  (by  the  advice  of  his  counceil 
afoiesaid)  ordained^  granted,  and  established  certain  articles 
nnder-wriilen,  to  bee  kept  and  observed  vnthin  the  said  sanctuary 
fnuEi  this  time  forth,  without  any  interruption  of  them.  Willing 
and  oidaining'y  that  the  said  deane  that  now  is,  promis  by  his 
Mih  the  obfi^rvance  of  the  same,  for  the  time  that  hee  shall  bee 
deaae  there*  And  that  every  deane  after  him,  in  his  admission 
to  the  said  deanary,  be  sworne  to  keepe  the  said  articles  in  sem- 
Uable  wi8e»  and  make  them  to  bee  kept  within  the  said  sanctu- 
ary ;  the  ^Rrhich  articles  beeae  such  as  follow : 

I.  First,  ti&at  every  person  fugitive  comein^  into  the  said  sane- 
taary  for  tuition,  and  challenge  to  enjoy  the  immunities  and  privi- 
ties thereof;  at  his  entrie,  as  soone  as  hee  commodiously  and 
iratonahly  may,  shall  now  present  himselfe  unto  the  said  deane, 
his  commiuaiie,  or  depute  in  that  behalfe ;  and  before  him  de- 
chure  the  caose  of  the  feare  moving  him  to  come  to  the  said  sanc- 
toaiie;  be  it  for  treason,  felony  surmised  upon  him,  or  for  other 
ceases.  And  that  the  said  declaration  and  cause  bee  registered 
ia  the  eommon  register,  ordained  therefore  in  the  said  sanctuary, 
aod  the  name  of  the  said  fugitive. 

2.  Item,  that  hee,  at  bis  first  entree,  present  and  deliver  unto 
the  said  deaae,  commissarie,  or  depute,  all  manner  of  weapon  and 
anaonr,  that  hee  bringeth  with  him,  as  well  invasive  as  defensive ; 
and  that  he  be  not  suffered  to  weare  or  use  any  such  weapon  or 
aroMHiryOr  it  to  have  in  his  keeping  within  the  sanctuary  in  any 
wise,  eiDcept  a  reasonable  knife,  to  kerve  withali  his  meate,  and 
that  the  said  knife  he  poiotlesse. 

a.  item,  that  every  erraunt  and  open  Iheefe,  robber,  murderer, 
and  felen,  aotorioosly  noised  by  the  common  feme  of  the  pe<^le ; 
or  if  the  said  deane,  commissary,  or  depute  be  credihly  informed, 
or  due  proole  be  geven  or  made,  that  he  is  such  one,  repairing  to 
the  said  sanctuary,  to  the  intent  that  he  shall  not  (under  colour 
of  the  said  sanctuary)  intend  to  doe  further  mischiefe,  find  suffi- 
caeol  seurte  to  bee  made  unto  the  king,  as  well  by  his  own  obli- 
gation, as  by  the  obligation  of  other,  of  his  good  bearing  for  the 
time  of  bis  abode  within  the  said  sanctuary,  and  for  a  quarter  of 
a  veere  after  his  departing  out  of  the  same :  and  that  hee  bee 
kept  in  ward  into  the  time  he  have  found  and  made  the  said 
aesrte.  And  if  it  so  be,  that  it  be  complained  or  shewed  unto  the 
king's  highnesse,  that  the  said  suerte  bee  not  sufficient ;  that 
tfcea,  at  the  commandment  of  the  said  counceil  (if  it  bee  thought 
necessary),  the  said  deane,  commissary,  or  depute,  shall  take 
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other  and  better  securete,  or  else  commit  them  to  ward  unto  the 
time  better  securete  bee  found.  Foreseene  alway»  that  if  the  said 
fugitive  will  depart  out  of  the  said  sanctuary,  that  hee  may  do  so 
when  hee  will. 

4.  Item,  That  all  the  out*gates,  as  well  posternes,  doores, 
as  all  other  issues  outward,  whatsoever  they  be,  of  the  said  sanc- 
tuary, bee  surely  closed  and  shut  nightly  at  nine  of  the  clocke ; 
and  so  remaine  shut  from  the  same  houre  unto  sixe  of  the  clocke 
in  the  morning,  from  the  feast  of  Allhallows  unto  the  feast  of 
Candlemasse ;  and  the  remanent  of  the  yeere,  nightly,  from  the 
said  houre  of  nine  unto  foure  of  the  clocke  in  the  morning,  or  unto 
the  time  the  first  masse  beginneth  within  the  said  place :  and 
that  all  those  that  been  fled  to  the  said  sanctuary  for  treason  or 
felony,  be  within  the  closure  on  night's  time. 

5.  Item,  If  any  such  theefe,  murderer  or  felon,  resort  to  the 
said  sanctuary  for  tuition  of  the  same,  with  any  manner  robbery* 
or  stollen  goods,  if  the  party  robbed  make  fresh  sute  therefore, 
and  prove  by  open  evidence,  that  the  same  felon  hath  brought 
into  the  said  sanctuary  the  said  goods  so  stolen  thence,  the  said 
deane,  commissary,  or  depute,  shall  put  in  true  deiroir,  withoutcn 
any  dissimulation,  fraud,  or  malengyne,  to  make  full  restitution 
unto  the  party  so  grieved  of  the  said  stolen  goods,  if  they  can  bee 
had.  And  semblably,  if  any  fugitive  come  to  the  said  sanctuary 
with  other  mens'  goods,  merchandize,  or  things,  intending  there 
to  live  with  the  same,  and  the  owner  of  the  said  goods,  merchant* 
dize,  or  things,  make  proofe  that  they  be  his,  and  verifie  that 
they  be  brought  into  the  said  sanctuary,  the  said  deane,  com- 
missarie,  or  depute,  shall  put  him  in  full  devoire,  to  make  restitu- 
tion to  the  party  so  proving  that  the  same  goods,  merchandizes, 
or  things  were  his.  And  no  fugative,  nor  none  dwelling  within 
the  said  sanctuary,  shall  receive,  conceale,  nor  bt^  any  such 
goods ;  but  that  they  bee  brought  to  the  said  deane,  commissary, 
or  depute,  to  the  intent  that  the  owners  may  have  the  sooner 
knowledge  of  them.  And  if  the  said  goods  so  stolen  and  brought 
to  the  said  sanctuary  be  concealed  from  the  said  deane,  commis- 
sary, or  depute,  and  brought  by  any  dwelling  in  the  said  sanc- 
tuary, that  then  the  buyer  (abiding  there)  make  restitution  or 
satisfaction  to  the  party  grieved,  proving  the  said  goods  so  stolen 
to  bee  hts,  and  so  sold  in  the  same  sanctuary. 

6.  Item,  If  any  person,  having  tuition  of  the  said  sanctuary, 
from  thence  issue  out  by  day  or  by  night,  and  commit  or  do  any 
robbery,  murder,  treason,  or  felony,  or  battery,  so  done  (withouten 
forth)  commit  the  same  misdoer  to  ward,  there  to  remaine  as  long 
as  he  will  abide  in  the  sanctuary.  And  if  so  bee  hee  will  depart 
from  thence,  he  shall  depart  at  an  hour  to  be  assigned  unto  him 
by  day,  l>etwixt  sunne  and  sunne. 

7.  Item,  That  subtle  pickers  of  locks,  coonterfeitours  of  keys, 
contrivers  of  seals,  forgers  of  false  evidences,  workers  of  counter- 
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feit  chaines,  beades,  broucbes,  ouches^  rings,  cups,  spoons  silvered, 
aod  plates  of  copper  g-ilt,  uttered  for  gold,  unto  the  common  hurt 
of  the  people,  be  not  suffered  in  the  said  sanctuary.  And  if  any, 
b^Dg  within  the  said  sanctuary,  be  holden  suspect  of  the  things 
abo?esaid,  let  bim  be  committed  to  ward  till  he  find  sufficient 
niety,  as  in  the  third  article  abovesaid. 

8.  Item,  That  common  putuers,  strumpets,  and  bawdes,  be  not 
nspected  in  the  sanctuary  :  and  if  they  claime  the  tuition  of  the 
nidBaDCtaary,  that  they  be  set  in  open  ward  on  day  times,  till 
shame  cause  them  to  depart,  or  to  amend  their  yicious  living. 

9.  Item,  That  deceitful  gamcji,  as  playes  at  hazard,  the  dice,  the 
^k,  the  kayelles,  the  cloysh,  and  other  such  unleefull  and  reprove- 
able  games,  bee  not  used,  supported,  nor  cherished  within  the  said 
asDctuary. 

10.  Item,  That  all  artificers  dwelling  witliin  the  said  sanctuary 
(u  well  barbours  as  other)  keepe  holy  the  Sundayes,  and  other 
gTifSt  festival  dayes,  without  breach,  or  exercising  of  their  craft, 
in  such  wise  as  done  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  said  city  of  London. 
And  if  they  doe  the  contrary,  to  bee  committed  to  ward  till  they 
fiode  sufficient  surety,  as  in  the  third  article  above  said,  to  use  their 
ends  in  manner  and  forme  as  doe  the  inhabitants  of  the  said 
dt J,  and  according  to  the  ordinances  of  the  same  city. 

11.  Item,  That  every  person  coming  to  the  said  sanctuary  for 
imncunity  and  tuition  of  the  same,  that  hee,  at  his  admission  to  the 
■aid  sanctuary,  be  sworne  on  a  booke  to  obey,  keepe,  and  observe 
the  articles  above-said,  and  every  each  of  them,  with  their  pains 
and  rules  appertaining  to  the  same.  And  the  king,  by  the  advice 
afoieaaid,  would,  granted,  and  ordained,  that  this  act  be  exempli- 
fied under  his  great  seaic,  and  be  enrolled  in  his  chancellary ;  to 
the  intent,  that  the  ordinance  above  said  remaine  of  record,  and 
that  hb  subjects  may  have  knowledge  thereof. 

^09  auiem  tenare  prmcedentium  aa  requisitionem  diiecti  ei 
JUUiU  uo9ir%f  Galfndi  Boleyne*  majorts  eivtiatia  noatr^d  London 
H  aidermanorum  ejuadem  eiviiatin^  duximus  exemplificandum 
per  frmMeniea :  In  eujus  ret  iesUmonium  has    liler€M  noatrcis 

/Urtfedmut  patonies^  teHe  meipso    apud   Weotmon,  24  die  No- 

vunhi  u,  anno  r§gni  noeiri  36. 

Examinatur  per  Johannem      )    Ciericos. 
Franckes,  et  Thomam  Ive.  > 
Maitland  sajs,  *  from  these  regulations  and  articles  above-mention- 
ed, the  St.  Martinis  appears  to  have  been  a  sanctuary  for  great  disor- 
d«i,  and  a  shelter  for  the  loosest  sort  of  people,  rogues  and  ruffians, 
thieves,  felons,  and  murderers    'From  hence  used  to  ru«h  violent 
penons,  committers  of  riots,  robberies,  and   manslaughters:   hither 
Oiej  brought  in  their  preys  and  stolen  goods,  and  concealed  them 
here,  aod  shared  or  sold  them  to  those  that  dwelt  here.    Here  were 
•Jao  harbooied  picklocks,  counterfeiters  of  keys  and  seals,  fo  rges 

VOL.  Iff.  n 
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of  Ukl^t  evidences,  such  aa  made  counterfeit  chains,  beads,  oachea, 
plate,  copper  gilt  for  gold,  nay,  common  strumpets  and  bawds, 
gamesters,  and  players  at  hazard  and  dice,  and  other  unlawful 
gamett;  and,  lastly,  prophaners  of  Sundays,  and  other  festival  days, 
exercising^  their  crafts  thereon/'" 

During  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Third  many  great  though  unfor- 
lunate  persons  took  sanctuary  within  the  precincts  of  St.  Martinis ; 
among  them  were  the  countess  of  Oxford,  and  Morton,  bishop  of 
Kly. 

In  1502,  the  l7th  of  Henry  VIF.  a  bull  of  Julius  H.  directed 
that  persons  suspected  of  treason,  and  taking  refuge  in  sanctuary, 
might  be  seized  and  delivered  to  justice  upon  the  mere  suspicion.t 

Henry  VH.  intended  to  erect  a  chapel  behind  the  high  altar  of 
the  abbey  church  Westminster,  and  to  endow  it  as  a  chantry, 
wherein  daily  orisons  should  be  sung  for  the  souls  of  himself,  his 
queen,  and  all  christian  people. 

In  execution  of  the  above  purpose,  the  chapel  that  bears  his  name 
was  erected  and  dedicated  to  the  holy  Virgin.  Estates  of  more 
than  a  thousand  marks  in  yearly  value,  were  granted  to  the  abbot 
in  support  of  tlie  new  institution.  The  advowson  and  possessions 
of  the  deanery  ofSt.  Miirtin's-le-Grand,  with  other  royal  free  chapels, 
and  their  appurtenances  were  given  to  him  and  his  successors  for 
the  same  purpose  for  ever. 

The  abbots  of  Westminster  now  assumed  the  office  of  deans  of 
St.  Martin's,  and  the  duties  of  the  prebends  were  performed  by 
vicars  of  their  appointment.  A  new  official  .seal  was  prepared, 
which   bore  for  its  legend,  sigillum  decani  et  capbllk  col- 

LBGII  SANCTI   MARTINI  WBSTMONASTERlI.;}: 

The  jurisdiction  of  St.  Martin's  being  merged  in  that  of  West- 
minster, little  worthy  notice  occurs,  if  we  except  the  restrictions 
passed,  regulating  the  privilege  of  sanctuary.  By  a  statute  22 
Henry  Vlll.  it  was  enacted  *  that  none  of  the  said  places  should 
give  immunity  or  defence  to  any  person  who  should  commit 
wilful  murder,  rape,  burijlary,  robbery  on  the  highway,  or  in  any 
house,  church,  or  chapel,  or  should  burn  willfuly  any  house  or 
barn  with  corn.'§ 

Henry  Vlll.  also  passed  an  act  debarring  persons  accused  of 
high  treason  from  the  benefit  of  the  sanctuary,  and  that  sanctuary 
men  should  wear  badges,  and  not  go  abroad  before  sun- rising,  or 
after  sun-setting. 

The  privilege  of  taking  sanctuary  was  repealed  in  the  2l8t  of 
James  I.  and  the  superstitious  statute  against  witchcraft  re-enacted  !|| 

In  1542,  the  2nd.  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  all  charities,  free 

*  MaiUand,  ii  p.  771.  the  oriKiDa],   id  the  posw>nion  of  J* 

*  Rymer^  vol.  xiiL  Caley,  Esq.  F-RJS,  and  S,Am 
Z  Engraved  in  Kempe^  HiMorical  ^  Stat.  98  Henry  viii. 

Noiioeior  St.  Martin*s  le-Graod,  from        i)  lb.  81  Jac.  i.  c     8. 
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chapeUp  and  brotherhoods  were  granted  to  the  king ;  ano  by  this 

act  the  venerable  fabric  of  St.  Martin's  church  being  at  the  disposal 

of  the  crown    was  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  a  number  of  new 

buildings  erected  on  its  side,  which   let  at  high  rents  to  foreig^ners 

who  claimed  the  privileges  attached   to  the  precinct,  and  exercised 

tbetr  callings  without  molestaiionTrom  the  city.     In  the  reign   of 

Elizabeth,  the  inhabitants  of  St.*  Martin's  liberty  were  chiefly  French, 

Germans,  Dutch,  and  Scots:    the  trades  carried  on,  those  of  shoe* 

maWers,  tailors,  makers  of  buttons  and  button  moulds,   goldsmiths, 

manufacturers  of  pouches  or  purses,  stationers,  merchants,  and  two 

throwsters  or  weavers  uf  silk  thread,  who  are  recorded  as  being 

the  first  who  practi^^d  that  art  in  this  country.* 

In  1593,  a  census  being  taken,  those  established  in  St.  Martinis 
le-Grand  appear  to  have  been  as  follow  * 

Alder^gaU — St,  Martin* s-ie-Grand. 

Stfuxers     67  f  5^"^??"    t* 

**  ( Nun  Denysors 12 

Their  children    112 

Men  and  women  servants  ..115    English  borne  servauntes  kept 

by  strangers 98 

English  borne  servauntes  set 

on  work  by  strangersf        0 

The  limits  of  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Martin's,  as  set  forth  in  the 
court  of  chancery,  by  William  Boston,  abbot  of  Westminster,  is 
printed  in  the  Historical  Notices  before  quoted  also  in  Maitland'^s 
Ui&lory  of  London.§ 

The  following'  is  an  account  of  the  Spiritualities  and  Tempo- 
ralities of  this  Church  in  1291. 

Spirituaiia  Decant  el  CapCli  Sancti  Martini^  London.X 

Pens'  eor'd'm  i'  eccl'ia  de  Colmanchurch,  yi«.  viijrf. 

Pens'  eor'd'm  in  eccPia  s'ti  Nich'i  Colde  abbaye,  x«. 

Pens'  eor'd'm  in  eccPia  s'ti  Alphegi,  xzxiijx.  iiij(/. 

Fens'  eor*de*  in  ecc'ia  s'ti  Both!  ex^a  Aldrysshgate,  x  marc^ 

S'm'  in  sp'tualia'  ixh,  iij«.  iiijc^. 

Ind'  decima,  xviij/t.  os.  iWjd. 

Medietas  ixL  os,  lid. 

•  Bih.  U  W.  No.  74,  Biiu  Mus.  circa  A.  D.  1291.   Sibi,  HarL  No  00, 

tSfrjpe'f  Slow,  i.  614.  fol,  10. 

X  Tautio  Spiritaaliam  et  Tempo-      '    ^  Vol.  i,  p.  773 
nhum  deri  iofra  I>i<Boetim  Loodon, 

B  2 
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Temp'aV  Decani  et  Capitli  Sancti  Maritni*  ♦*  p*oehtt». 

Omniii'  Sanctor^  de  Colmauchurche xx«. 

Sancti  Bothr  ex*a  Aldrisshgate xxiviij^r. 

Sancte  Agnetis    cxvit. 

Sancti  Miosis  ad  bladum xiic^. 

Sancti  Vedasti    lix*.  iiijrf. 

Sancti  Andree  Huberd     xiiij«.  iiijW. 

Sancti  Pel'  de  Cornehull    vw.  viijrf. 

Sancti  Olivii  de  M uswell     iiij«.  iiije/. 

Sancti  Leonard i,  juzta  S't'm  Martinuro   viij/t.  x vs. 

'^ancte  Brigide    iiij«. 

Sancti  Nich'i  ad  macelias \x\s.  iiij(/. 

S'ln'  p'cellar' xxv/i . 

Ind^  decima     \s 

Medietas xxt« 

Monaatertu'  Sancti  Petri  Weatm,  fundacio  Regis  Henrici 

Septimi,  Midd,* 

Et  in  div'  ten't'  scit.  et  jacent'  in  div's  paroch'  infra  civiUt. 
London  pertin'  lib'e  capelle  sive  college  Sancti  Martini,  Lon- 
don, vocal*  Saint  Martinis  le  Graunte clxix/.  x«.  j(/. 

Dignitatem  infra  Collegium  S>*cH  Hftini  Magni  Civiiatis 

London, 

Prebenda  infra  collegium  S'c'i  Martini  Magni  London  quam  Ric'us 
Pate  cPcus  nuper  habuit  per  annum,  clare  valet   in  om'ibus 

com'oditatib'  et  protic*  eidem  p'tin'. xxv/.  oe.  yd, 

X'a  inde i#.  06. 

Alia  Prebenda  ib'm   quam   Thomas  Payne   nuper  h'uit  per  ann. 

clare  valet xxxiiij^  vij«.  jd. 

X'a  inde xlviij«.  y'lijd,  ob. 

Cantaria  in  dicto  collegio  ex  fundac^one  Johannis  Wytham,  per 

annu'  clare xL  xvj«.  viijc/. 

X'a  inde xxi«.  viijrf. 

Alia  Cantaria  ib'm  ex  fundac'one  Johannis   Hempnall   per  annu' 

clare  valet xii/.  ix«.  vijrf. 

X'a  inde xxiiij«.  xj</.  oh. 

Alia    Cantaria    ibidem     ex    fundac'one    Stephani    Nortlie,    per 

annu' xi/.  iii«.  iiijrf. 

X'a  mde xxij«.  iiijc/. 

Alia  Cantaria  ib'm  ex  fundac'one  Thome  Maugei  per  annu'  clare 

▼alet xl,  xvj».  vujd. 

X'a  inde xxi*.  iiijd 

*  Valor  Eccletiast.  temp.  Hen.  viii.  vo    i.  p.  411. 
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Alit  Canlaria     ib'oi    ex    fuiidac^one    pred'ca  per  annum    dare 

Talei z/.  xvj«.  Tiii^. 

X'a  inde zxitf.  rti^d. 

Alia  Cantaria    ib*m   ex  fundac'one  Johannis  Bounde,  per  annu' 

dare x\L  ixs.  Y\jd. 

X'a  inde     : xxij«.  x\d.  ob. 

Alia  Cantaria    ibidem  ex  fundac^one  Richardi  Candey,  per.annu* 

dan) ...     xnt,  \xs.  vijtf. 

X'a  inde    xxiiijf.  x'ld.  ob. 

Alia  Cantaria   ib*m  ex  fundac'one  Johannis  Wycombroke»   per 

annu' xU  xvj«.  viijef. 

X'a  inde zxi«.  viije/. 

The  AftMs  of  this  diurch  werp  per  pale  of.  and  sa,  a  croM  moline  coanter* 
dianged,  in  the  dester  chief  quarter  a  martlet  gu, 

Thesiiuation  of  the  post-ofll:ce,  in  Lombard-street,  having:  been 
found  inconvenient  from  want  of  sufficient  apace,  for  the  business 
of  that  important  branch  of  the  public  service,  the  precinct  of  St. 
MartinVle-Grnnd  was  selected,  as  well  calculated  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  post  office  on  an  enlarged  plan. 

An  act  of  parliament  was- passed  in  1815,  making  all  necessary 
profisions  for  clearing  the  area,  formerly  occupied  by  the  church 
and  sanctuary  of  St.  Martin. 

In  making  the  neces^cary  excavations,  in  the  summer  of  .1818, 
tlic  workmen  laid  open  two  ranges  of  vaulu,  which  had  served 
as  cellars  to  the  houses  above.  The  westernmost  consisted  cf 
a  building  of  a  very  solid  desci*iptton ;  its  form  and  extent^ 
from  the  nature  of  the  excavation,  could  not  be  precisely  de- 
fined; but  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  square  vaulted  chamber. 
The  piers  were  at  least  six  feet  square,  and  the  masonry  peculiarly 
stnmor.  4  correct  view  of  this  vault  is  given  in  the  annexed  plate. 
Id  this  vault  was^fuund  a  coin  of  Constantine,  and  a  stone  coffin 
(fi(r*2.)  in  which  was  a  skeleton.  Whether  the  vesti>:es  described 
were  those  of  a  structure  erected  by  the  Romanized  Brituns,  or  by 
their  soeceosors  the  Anglo-Saxons,  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  Mr. 
Kenpe  is  inclined  to  consider  them  as  contemporane<iUs  with  the 
dominations  of  the  Roman  people  in  England.  Adjoining  the  last 
was  the  Gothic  -crypt  represented  in  (he  annexed  plate. 

Some  fragments  of  ornaments,  ancient  vessels,  tokens,  &c.  were 
diKovered.  One  of  the  vessels,  represented  in  the  annexed  plate 
(0g.  1.)  is  of  an  elegant  form  and  workmanship,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  old  English  drinking  jug  of  the  16th  century.  An- 
od^r  (fi^.  Z.)  has  a  curious  inscription  in  a  mixed  Roman  and 
6/ack  letter  character— <  Remember  tf)^  eand.'* 


•    Kefii)ie't  St.  MartiiiVle-GraDd,  p.  S 1 3. 
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Ta*  New  font  Office. 

The  architect  uf  this  edifice  is  R.  Sitiirke,  esq.  It  occupies  the 
whole  of  the  spncebetween  Si.  Mi^rtins-le-Grand  and  Foster-Une 
in  breodlh,  and  exiending  from  the  backs  of  (he  houtes  in  Chea[i> 
side  to  those  in  St.  Anne's-lane  in  length.  The  charHcler  of  the 
BTchiteclure  is  on  excessive  plainness.  Ihe  principal  Trout  in  St. 
Marlin's-le-Grand  has  a  poriicn  of  eight  fluted  Ionic  columns  in 
the  centre,  six  in  Truni,  end  two  in  flank,  surmounted  by  a  pedj- 
ment ;  and  at  the  extremities  of  the  front,  two  other  poriicues,  each 
of  which  is  coniposed  of  four  columns  of  the  same  order,  standing 
on  a  Ntyiobate,  and  sustaining  the  entablature  of  the  order,  which 
is  continued  as  a  finish  round  the  whole  building.  The  injerco- 
lumniations  are  pierced  with  windows,  and  ihe  spaces  between  thes^, 
and  the  centre  portico  have  each  fourteen  windows  in  two  series; 
these  portions  of  the  building  are  flanked  with  sunk  areas.  The 
Other  fronis  of  the  building  are  exceedingly  plain  ;  they  are  almost 
destitute  of  ornament,  and  are  ail  pierceii  with  numerous  windows. 
The  interior  is  nut  in  a  suBicient  stale  of  forwardne^  to  allow  o( 
A  description;  but  the  entrances,  within  the  central  portico, will 
lead  iniu  a  large  halt,  flanked  on  each  side  by  lofty  Ionic  colon- 
nades, the  columns  corresponding  with  those  of  (he  e 


Alder tgate. 

This  ancient  gate,  which  was  situated  one  (housand  two  hundred 
and  sixty-fiYe  feet  south-west  of  Cripplegate,  was.  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Stow,  one  of  the  original  >;ates  of  the  city  ;  hw  Mait- 
land  could  find  no  mention  of  it  before  the  contjuesl ;  whence  he 
(includes  that  it  wa«  not  erecied  before  that  perind. 

This  gate  being  in  so  ruinous  a  cotid'tion  as  t'>  be  in  danger  of 
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ftliin;,  the  lord  major,  aldermen,  and  common-council,  ordered  it 
(obe  taken  doinrn,  vbich  was  accordingly  done  in  the  year  1616, 
when  it  was  rebuilt  in  a  substantial  manner;  Mr.  William  Parker, 
merchant  taylor,  having  bequeathed  a  thou«and  pounds  towards 
the  expense  of  a  new  edifice. 

In  a  large  square  over  the  arch  of  the  gate  was  the  figure  of 
liiog  James  I.  on  horseback.  Above  his  head  were  quartered  the 
arms  of  England ,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

Id  a  niche,  on  the  east  side,  was  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  with  the 
words  of  the  25ih  verse  of  the  17th  chapter  of  his  book.  In  a 
niche,  on  the  west  side,  stood  the  prophet  Samuel,  with  the  1st 
\€r>e  of  the  12th  chapter  of  the  1st  book  of  that  prophet.  On  the 
louih  side  was  the  eflBgy  of  king- James  I.  in  his  royal  robes,  sitting 
in  a  chair  of  state,  done  in  relief. 

This  uate  was  very  much  damag'ed  by  the  great  fire  in  1666; 
but  was  repaired  and  beautified,  at  the  expence  of  the  city,  in  the 
year  1670,  during  the  mayoralty  of  sir  Samuel  Stirling,  knt. 

The  apartments  over  the  gate  were  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
the  coromiin  crier  of  the  city  ;  and  by  the  sides  of  the  gate  were 
two  posterns  for  the  convenience  of  foot  pas&engers. 

John  Day,  one  of  our  early  topographers,  resided  in  the  apart- 
ments over  the  gate;  and,  according  to  Stow,  '  builded  much 
upon  the  wall  of  the  city,  towards  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Anne.' 

Akiersgate-9treet,  which  is  long  and  very  spacious,  runs 
northerly,  from  the  gae  to  Barbican  on  the  east  side,  and  to  Long- 
lane  on  the  west. 

About  the  middle  of  Aklers^te-street ,  on  the  west  side,  stood  a 
nohle  edifi.  e,  that  was  the  residence  of  the  marquis  of  Dorchester, 
and  aftffwards  that  of  lord  Petre,  of  whom  it  was  purchased,  after 
the  restoration,  for  the  cily  mansion  of  the  bishop  of  London ;  from 
which  time  it  was  known  by  the  name  of  London-house.  It  was  a 
large  commodious  bri'.k  building,  and  hnd  a  neat  chapel  annexed 
to  it ;  but  being  at  length  deserted  by  the  prelates,  it  was  let  out 
into  several  tenements  and  warehouses.  This  ancient  edifice  was 
destroyed  by  lire,  since  which  new  buildings  have  been  erected  in 
its  stead;  the  principal  of  which  is  that  occupied  by  Mr.  Seddon, 
upholsterer,  and  still  called  London-house. 

Nearly  adjoining  London-house,  is  the  city  of  London  Literary 
and  ScienCidc  Institution,  which  was  formed  in  1825.     The  objects 
of  this  institution  are  the  formation  of  a  library  of  reference  and 
circulatieo.     Reading   and   conversation   rooms,   the   delivery  of 
lecUtres  on  literature,  history  and  the  sciences,  and  the« mutual  ac 
quisition  of  the  ancient  and   modern   languages.      A   handsome 
iheaire,  capable  of  containing  from  600  to  6(0  persons,  is  in  course 
eferection,  and  will  be  opened  in  March,  1828,  the  form  of  which 
is  sefDi-elliptical,  64  feet  long  by  27  feet  wide.     The  annual  sub- 
scription to  this  institution  is  2/, 
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A  little  to  ihe  south  of  Load od -house,  TDrmerly  stood  the  line 
mansion  of  the  earls  of  Westmoreland  ;  but  ihia  beinj;  also  de- 
MTled  by  its  noble  possessors,  was  lei  out  in  lentinients,  and  to  me- 
chaoic  uses,  and,  at  length,  became  so  decayed,  that,  about  sixty 
years  ago,  it  waa  entirely  taken  down :  the  site  ia  now  occupied  by 
WMtinoreland- buildings,  and  the  adjacent  houses. 


Tht  Haff-Mooti  Tavern. 

To  the  north  of  London-house  is  an  old  building,  formerly  lhf> 
Half-moon  tavern,  noted  as  the  place  of  resort  of  the  most  cele- 
brated wits  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  has  been  let  for  the  last 
forty  years  in  separate  tenements  :  but  the  old  front,  OTnamenied 
with  small  grotesque  6g<ires,  has  suflered  very  little  alteration. 

The  front  in  AldengMle-street  is  narrow,  and  contains  two  win- 
dows on  each  floor,  projecting  from  the  front  in  the  style  *o  com- 
mon in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  top  i«  divided  into  two  gabels, 
and  Ihe  whole  is  painted  uf  a  none  colour. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  street,  nearly  opposite  to  London-house, 
is  Shaftesbury,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  Thanet-house.  This 
ediiice,  which  is  by  the  masterly  hand  of  Inigo  Jones,  is  built  with 
brick,  and  ornamented  with  stone,  in  a  very  elegant  taste.  The 
front  is  adorrwd  with  tunic  pilssiers.  from  ihe  volutes  of  which 
hang  garlands  of  foliage.  The<e  pilasiersare  doubled  on  each  side 
of  the  centre  w  indow,  over  which  is  an  arched  pediment,  opened 
for  the  reception  of  a  shield.  The  door  wan  arched,  and  from  each 
side  of  it  branched  an  elegant  scroll,  for  the  support  of  a  balcony. 
This  portion  haa  been  modernized.  This  structure  had  been  let  out 
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for  mechanical  uses,  and  was  going' fast  to  decay,  iihen,  in  the  year 
1750,  the  London  Lying-in-hospital  was  institute').      The  promo* 
ten  of  that  charity,  having  hired  this  house,  repaired  it  thoroughly, 
snd  preaerred   it,    for  a  time,  from  tlie  fate  of  its  opposite  neigh* 
boars.*     The  increase  of  that  institution  having  rendered  a  larger 
boitding  necessary ,  they  quitted  Shaftesbury-house,  in  1771  f  and 
were  succeeded  by  the  General  Dispensary,  which  still  occupies  a 
modern  building  at  the  back  part  of  it.      The  front  is  divided  into 
teoemeDtii,  and   let  to  respectable  shopkeepers.    On  the  same  side, 
more  northward,  was  another  nobleman's  house,  (Nos.  58,  59,  60), 
the  duke  of  Lauderdale^s,  situate  between  Cherry  Tree-court  and 
Hare-coart,  and  at  the  time  Maitland  wrote,  tenanted  by  an  emi- 
nent distiller.     About  fifteen  years  ago  the  distillery  was  given  up, 
and  the  building  was  divided  into  separate  tenements.     It  is  now 
occupied  as  »  rush  and  coiton  warehouse,  and  a  new  medical  theatre. 
Little  Britain  was  formerly  called  Britain,  or  Bretagne-street, 
from  the  mamion  of  the  duke  of  Bretagne,  which  stood  near  St. 
Botolph's  church,  but  has  been  many  years  destroyed.     This  street 
was  also  the  residence  of  several  of  our  own   nobility;  the  earl  of 
Peterborough's  house  stood  at  ihe  corner,  where  the  south  part  of 
Bartholomew's  hospital  now  stands;   and  the  whole  east  side  of  the 
street  was  occupied  by  a  stately  mansion,  belonging  I0  lord  Mon- 
tague ;  the  name  of  which  is  still  preserved  in  Little  Montague- 
oourt.    This  place   was  formerly  celebrated   for  the  number  of 
dealers  in  old  books  who  resold ed  here. 

The  pari&h  of  St.  John  Zachary,  is  a  rectory,  the  church  of 
which  stood  at  the  north-west  corner  of  Maiden-lane.  The  patron- 
age of  this  church  appears  to  have  continued  in  the  dean  and  chap- 
ter of  St.  Paul's,  from  its  foundation;  for  it  was  rated  to  pay  an 
aoDiial  sum  to  the  canons  of  St.  Paul's,  as  early  as  the  year  1 181, 
at  which  time  it  was  denominated  St.  John  Baptist's.  The  site  of 
it  is  now  a  cemetery  for  the  use  of  the  parishioners.  A  portion  of  the 
eastern  wall  of  this  church' remains  in  the  burying  ground  at  the 
north-west  corner  of  Maiden-lane,  with  the  monument  of  sir  James 
Drax,  coQsisting  of  two  busts  upon  a  sarcophagus;  it  is  protected 
from  the  weather  by  a  penthouse,  and  is  curious  as  one  of  the 
mnains  of  ancient  London.  This  monument  is  to  the  memory 
of  sir  James  Drax,  and  his  lady,  named  Meliora,  daughter  to 
J.  Horton,  of  Wol version,  in  ihe  county  of  Somerset,  esq.,  who 
brought  him  six  sons  and  four  daughters;  viz.  sir  James,  Henry, 

John,  Samuel ,  and  Joseph ;  Meliora,  Mary,  Elizabeth, 

Pdathta.  His  second  wife  was  Margaret,  daughter  of  Edward 
Campiield,  of  Hardington,  in  the  same  county,  esq.;  by  whom  he 
bad  four  sons.     He  died  March  8th,  166 1. 

Here  likewise  was  buried  Henry  Drax,  esq.,  his  second  son,  who 
had  two  wives.     The  first,  the  lady  Frances  Tufton,  daughter  of 

•  Maitlaod,  vol.  ii,  p.  764. 
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theearl  of  Thanet,  who  died  without  issue.  Hissecond,  lady  Dorothy 
Lovelace,  daughter  to  the  lord  Lovelace,  of  Hurley,  io  the  county 
of  Berks,  by  whom  he  had  lour  children.     He  died  anno  1682 
At  the  north-east  corner  of  Foster-lane  stands 

Goldsmiihs'  HalL 

This  spacious  building'  supplies  the  place  of  a  more  ancient  hall, 
which  had  been  founded  for  the  use  of  the  company  in  1407.9  by  sir 
Drew  Barentine,  lord  mayor  in  1398.  That  edifice  w<f)ich  Stow 
calls  '  a  proper  bouse,  but  not  large,'  was  destroyed  in  the  great 
lire,  and  the  present  fabric  arose  in  its  place  within  a  few  jrean 
afterwards.  The  build in;rs  are  of  brick,  and  surround  a  square 
court,  paved ;  the  front  being  ornan^nted  wiih  stone  corners 
wrought  in  rustic,  and  a  large  arched  entrance,  which  exhibits  a 
high  pediment,  supported  on  Doric  columns,  and  open  at  the  top, 
to  give  room  for  a  shiekJ  of  the  company's  arms  The  hall  itself, 
which  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  court,  is  a  spacious  and  lofty  apart- 
roent,  paved  with  black  and  white  marble,  and  most  elegantly  fitted 
up.  The  wainscoting  is  very  handsome,  and  the  ceiling  and  il0 
appendages  are  richly  stuccoed ;  an  enormous  flower  adorning  the 
centre,  and  the  city  and  goldsmiths'  arms,  with  various  decorations, 
appearing  in  its  other  compartments.  A  richlycarved  screen,  with 
composite  pillars,  pilasters,  &c.  and  a  balustrade  wiih  vases,  ter** 
minating  in  branches  for  lights  (between  which  are  displayed  the 
banners  and  flags  used  on  public  occasions),  form  part  of  the 
embellishments  of  this  splendid  room.  On  the  east  side  of  the  hall 
is  an  elegant  recess  ornamented  with  crimson  curtains,  looped  up 
in  a  tasteful  manner,  within  which  the  valuable  plate  of  the  com- 
pany was  formerly  exhibited  on  state  occasions,  but  at  present  it  ib 
occupied  by  a  beautiful  bust  of  his  present  majesty,  in  marble,  on 
a  pedestal  of  the  same  material,  e2«%cuted  by  that  eminent  sculptor, 
Mr.  Ghantrey. 

The  balustrade  of  the  stair-case  is  elegantly  carved,  and  the 
walls  exhibit  numerous  reliefs  of  scrolls,  flowers,  and  instruments 
of  music*  The  court  room  is  another  richly  wainscotted  apartment, 
and  the  ceiling  is  loaded  withembelli>hments,  which  give  it  a  grand, 
though  somewhat  heavy  efl*ect.  The  chimney-piece  iii  of  statuary 
nmrble,  and  very  sumptuous :  the  sides  being  adorned  with  male 
caryatides,  and  the  whole  enriched  by  scrolls, grapes,  &c.*  Above 
it  is  a  painting  of  St.  Dunstan,  the  patron  saint  of  the  company,  in 
conversation  with  the  Holy  Virgin,  having  in  the  back  ground  a 
representation  of  the  saint  burning  the  devil's  nose,  as  described  in 
the  ancient  legend,  when  assailed  by  the  fiend  with  temptation. 
Here,  also,  are  the  following*  portraits :   sir  Martin  Bowes,  gold- 

*  Supposed  to  be  the  work  ofRoobiliac;  they  were  brought  from  Canooi 
these  at  of  the  duke  of  Chaodoa^  near  Edgware. 
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niithy  lord  mayor,  in  1545,  said  to  be  hy  Holbein ;  this  gentleoian 

presented  the  cump^ny  with  an  eieg^aot  cup,  which  he  received  by 

right  of  his  office,  at  the  coronation  of  queen  Elisabeth ;  it  i»  still 

earefully  preserved  among  their  plate.    Sir  Hu^h  !V]yddleton,  bart 

ibe  illustrious  character,   who  expended  his  entire  fortune  in  for 

waiding  the  noble  design  of  supplying  the  metropolis  with  water » 

by  means  of  the  New  River.      This  is  a  fine  picture,  in  the  style 

of  Vandyke.      Sir  Hugh  is   pourtrayed  in  a  black  habit,  with  his 

hand  resting  upon  a  shell :    near  him  thoi  words  *  FonUa  Fodiiup* 

are  inschbeil.       He  bequeathed  a  share  in  the  New  River  to  this 

company »  for  the  benefit  of  its  decayed,  members.      Sir  Thomas 

Viner,  goldsmith,  lord  mayor  in    1653;    and  Charles  Hosier,  esq. 

In  tbedrawing*room,  which  is  a  large  apartment,  very  handsomely 

decorated,  is  a  full  length   portrait  of  his  late  majesty,  George  the 

Third  ;  and  a  porrt^it  of  the  late  T.  Lane,  esq,  clerk  of  the  corner 

psny  for  upwards  of  3({  years       This  portrait  is  also  a  full  length* 

by  sir  W.  Bcechy,  R.A.      In  another  apartment  is  a  large  picture 

by  Hudson,  containing  likenesses  of  s.x  lord  nutyors^  all  gokJsmithSi 

namely,  sir  Henry  Marshall,  lord  mayor  in  1745;  William  Benn, 

esq.  1747;  John  BlachforO*  esq.  1750;  Robert  Alsop,  esq.  1752; 

Edmund  Ironside,  esq.  and  sir  Thomas  Rawlinson,  both  in  1754, 

the  former  having  died  during  his  mayoralty ;  these  gentlemen  are 

represented  seated   at  a  table,  at  which  Blachford   presides.     The 

assay    office,  belonging  to  the  Goldsmiths-  company,  adjoins  to 

the  hall  on  the  south  side«  tbt  front  entrance  be^g  in  Cary*lane. 

On  the  west  side  of  Foster-lane  stood  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Leonard,  which  was  founded  about  the  year  1236,  by  William 
Kirkbam,  dean  of  St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  in  the  court-yard  of  the 
collegiate  chorch,  for  the  use  of  the  inhid)itants  of  the  sanctuaryi.  It 
deriTcd  its  name  from  its  dedication  to  a.  French  saint,  and  iu 
situation  was  added  to  dlHtinguish  it  from  another  church,  dedicated 
lo  the  same  saint  in  Eastcheap. 

It  is  a  rectory,  the  patronage  of  which  was  anciently  in  the  dean 
and  canons  of  St.  Martin Vle-G rand  ;  in  whom  it  continued  tilt 
that  deanery  was  annexed  to  the  abbey  of  Westminster ;  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  which  still  possess  it.  The  church  not  being  rebuilt 
after  the  great  fire  in  1666,  the  parish  was  annexed  to  that  of 
Christ  church,  Newgate^treet.  A  portion  of  the  ea^t  wall  of  this 
church  remains  on  the  west*«ide  of  Foster-lane ;  it  will  be  destroyed 
when  the  new  post-office  is  completed.  On  a  building  in  the 
chofch-yafd,  before  the  ground  was  cleared,  was  a  stone  with  the 
fcrflowiog  in«rriptlon  :— 

BKFoaS  TBS    DRBADFVLL 

FIRS  ANNO  DON    1666 
HERB   tTnOD   THB   PARISH 
CHTRCH    OP   ST.   LBNARD 
P08TBR    LANS 
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Opposite  the  north  end  of  Goldsmithfl^  hall,  in  Maiden-lane,  was  a 
spacious  house,  with  a  Urge  court-yard,  handsomely  paved  with 
free-stone,  formerly  belonging  to  sir  Thomas  Blud worth,  knt.,  lord 
niayor  in  1666,  and  since  to  Richard  Levet,  esq.  son  of  sir  Richard 
LeTet,  km.,  lord  mayor  in  the  year  1700;  in  which  house  he  kept 
his  mayoralty.  It  was  afler^ards  rebuilt,  and  conTerted  into  an 
office  for  the  Union  Insurance  against  losses  by  fire.  It  is  now  in 
the  occupation  of  Messrs.  Neville,  warehousemen. 

The  church  of  St.  Mary  Staining,  or  Srone  church,  before  the  fire 
in  1666,  stood  on  the  north  side  of  Oat-lane.  The  reason  why  it 
received  the  additional  epithet  of  Staining  is  very  uncertain  ;  some 
imagining  it  to  be  derived  from  the  painter-stainers,  who  might  pro- 
bably live  near  it,  while  others  suppose  that  it  was  originally  called 
Stany,  or  Stony,  from  its  being  built  wilh  stone,  to  distinguish  it 
from  those  in  the  city,  built  with  wood,  &c.  This  church  not  being 
rebuilt  after  the  fire,  the  parish  was  united  to  that  of  St.  Michael, 
Wood-street ;  bui,  in  consideration  of  the  small  endowment  of  this 
parish,  it  wa«  provided  by  the  act  which  united  them,  that  the  pa- 
trons of  St.  Michael's  should  present  twice  in  three  times. 

The  advowson  of  this  rectory  was  anciently  in  the  prioress  and 
convent  of  Clerkenwell,  in  whom  it  continued  till  their  suppression 
by  Henry  YIII.  when  it  came  to  the  crown,  in  whom  it  stiN 
remains. 

On  the  piers  of  the  burying  ground,  in  Oat-lane,  opposite  the 
north  end  of  Staining-lane,  are  the  following  inscriptions  cut  on 
separate  stones : — 

WEST  EAST. 

Before  the  Dreadfull  Fire  This  Church  Yard  Wall  was 

Anno  Dom.  1666,  Repair'd  and  new  Iron  Gales 

Here  stood  the  Parish  Church        Erected  Arnio  Dom.  1766. 


of  St.  Mary  Stayning.  Alex.  Sutton  >  Church- 

Albx.  Strong  S   wardens^ 


In  Staining-lane,  incorporated  with  the  eastern  wall  of  the  build- 
ings belonging  to  Leathersellers'  hall  are  the  remains  of  a  strong 
wall  built  of  fiint  and  rough  stones ;  and  near  to  which  is  seen, 
above  a  low  wooden  porch,  the  gable  of  an  old  meeting-house, 
called  Haberdashers'-hall  chapel ;  the  wall  is  built  with  red  bricks ; 
it  has  a  large  circular-headed  window,  and  the  parapet  is  broken 
in  the  style  which  preceded  the  improvements  of  sir  Christopher 
Wren,  and  would  almost  lead  to  the  belief  that  it  was  erected  in 
the  time  of  the  commonwealth  ;  the  architect,  however,  in  all  proba- 
bility, was  a  stedfast  nonconformist,  and  probably  rejected  the 
architectural  improvements  brought  about  by  the  fire,  as  mere 
vanities. 

Near  the  north  end  of  Noble-street,  on  the  east  side,  stands  an 
extensive  building,  originally  erected  by  thecompany  of  Scriveneni. 
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for  tbeir  hail ;  but,  being  reduced  to  low  circumstances,  they  sold  it 
to  the  company  of  Coachmakers,  to  whom  it  still  belongs.  They 
hsTe  let  it  for  various  purposes.  It  was  once  a  debating  society  ; 
tod  here  lord  George  Gordon  figuied  previous  to  the  riots  in  the 
year  1780;  afterwards  it  was  opened  by  the  Cecilian  society,  and 
Mrs.  Biilington,  and  many  other  eminent  singers,  occasionally  per- 
fonned  here ;  and  lastly,  it  was  converted  into  warehouses  and 
inana factories.  The  present  occupiers  of  these  extensive  premises 
are  Messrs.  Holmes  and  Aubert,  painter-stainers  Inon^ofthe 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  probably  that  called  the  court-room,  but 
now  used  as  a  counting-house,  ore  the  arms  of  the  company  of 
roach-makers  within  a  gilt  frame,  and  over  the  entrance  a  list  of 
the  benefactors  to  the  company. 

At  the  upper  end  of  Fitche's  court,  near  the  last  building,  was, 
according  to  Maitland,  <an  old  timber  house,  where  formerly  Titch- 
bom,  some  time  alderman  and  lord  mayor,  dwelt.  This  house 
strangely  escaped  burning  in  the  dreadful  tire  of  London,  when  all 
the  houses  round  it  were  quite  consumed.*  This  house  has  been 
palled  down  for  a  considerable  time. 

in  this  street,  on  the  east  side,  was  formerly  the  residence  of  ser. 
^nt  Fleetwood. 

The  parish  of  Olave  is  a  rectory,  the  small  church  of  which  stood 
at  the  south-west  corner  of  Silver-street.  Respecting  its  antiquity, 
Mr.  Maitland  says  he  could  find  no  traces  of  it  higher  than  1593. 
The  patronage  of  this  church  has  been  all  along  in  the  dean  and 
chapterof  St.  Paufs,  but  subject  to  the  archdeacon. 

This  church  (which  was  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Silver  street, 
at  the  eastern  corner  of  Noble-street)  being  consumed  inthe{»ieat 
fire  of  1666,  was  not  rebuilt. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  burying  ground  is  a  stone,  bearing  the 
loUowing  inscription,  beneath  a  skull  and  cross  bones  * 

THIS   WAS   THE    PARISH   CHVRCB 
OF  ST.  OLAVB,  SILVER    8TRBBT, 
OBSTROT'O   BY    THE   DRBADPVLL 
PIRB   IN   THB   YEARS  1666. 

Bull  and  Mouth-street,  a  small  part  of  which  is  in  this  ward, 
takes  its  name  from  an  inn  standing-  in  it,  and  formerly  known  by 
the  sign  of  Boulogne  Mouth,  or  Harbour,  of  which  the  present 
appellation  is  a  corruption.*  At  the  corner  of  this  street,  in  Alders- 
rate-street,  was  the  city  mansion  of  the  earls  of  Northumberland. 
In  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  king  Henry  VI.  gave  this  house, 
with  the  tenements  thereunto  belonging,  to  his  queen  Jane,  and  it 
then  acquired  the  appellation  of  her  wardrobe. 

Anciently  the  kings  of  England  lodged  here.  A  writ  of  king 
Uward  I.  was  dat^d  hence  *  Thomas  de  Clirowe  de  Biechweih 
-Aptuf  ei  detent  in  pritona  north,  pro  iramtgr,  forrest,  habei 
'turoi  Romero  de   Ctif or d  Justic,  Forrest,  extra  Trentam^quod 

*  So  caltd  Irom  the  barbonr  of  that  name  to  which  Henry  VIII.  laid  liege 
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ponatur    per    battium.     Dat.  apud  tS,  Martinum   Magnum^ 
London,  20  die  Octobria, 

The  Brethren  of  the  Holy  Trinity  of  St.  Botolph  without 

Aidersgate, 

In  St.  Botolph^s  church  iti  ]373,  the  48th  of  Edward  III.  a  bro- 
therhood of  St.  Fabian  and  St.  Sebastian  wns  founded,  which  was 
subsequently  confirmed  by  Henry  IV.  in  the  6th  of  his  reign. 
The  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  fraternity  were  to  find  seven  tapers 
of  2 lib.  of  wax,  to  be  lighted  all  seven  on  feast  days,  at  all  hours 
of  the  day,  in  the  worship  of  God,  his  mother  and  Sts.  Fabian  and 
Sebastian,  arid  of  Allhallows,  and  on  Sundays;  on  other  common 
feasts,  two  to  be  lighted  at  high  mass. 

It  appears,  from  the  chariulary  of  this  religious  gUfld,  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Hone,*  (hat  their  landed  property  was  consider- 
able, and  consisted  of  houses  in  Aldersgate-street,  the  Barbican, 
Lamb-alley,  Fanchurch-street,  and  Long-lane ;  one  of  these  was 
held  on  the  annual  payment  of  a  rose,  others  in  fee.  They  were 
proprietors  uf  the  Saracen's  Head-inn,  and  the  Falcon-on*the-Hoop 
brewery.  In  the  14th  year  of  king  Richard  II.  sir  RauflT  Kesteren, 
parson  of  St.  Botolph,  and  the  two  churchwardens,  granted  a 
lease  for  twenty  years  to  Jcyhn'Hertyshorn,  of  the  Saracen's  Head, 
with  the  appurtenances,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  ten  marks ;  the  ap- 
purtenances were  two  houses  adjoining  on  the  north  side,  and  were 
included  in  that  rental  as  worth  eight  shillings  each  by  the  year, 
and  one  on  the  south  side,  was  valued  at  ten  shillings.  *  In  the 
xxj  yer  of  kyng  Harry  the  vjte.,'  the  brethren  recerved,  «  For  the 
rent  of  ij  yere  of  Wyll'm  Wylkyns,  for  the  Sarresyn  head 
v/t.  vj«.  viijrf.  paynge  by  the  yer  liiij«.  iiijd.' — and  •  of  the  Faucon- 
on-the-hope,  for  the  same  ij  yer  vi/t.  that  is  to  say,  pnyng  by  the 
yer  iij/t.  f  but  the  same  year  they  demised  the  Falcon  brewhouse 
to  Robert  Halle  and  John  Waipole,  brewers,  for  four  years,  at 
eighty-four  shillings  per  annum.  Six  years  bcffore,  there  is,  in  the 
churchwardens'  account,  an  item  for  ^  kerving  and  peinting  of  the 
seigne  of  the  Faucon,  vi«.' 

The  account  of  their  pageantry  is  very  curious.  In  the  accounts 
of  the  "wardens  for  *  the  x  yer  of  king  Harry  the  vtje.,'  there  is  the 
clmrge  of  an  '  item  to  the  wexchaundeler,  for  making  of  the  sepulcr', 
lyght  iij  tymes,  and  of  other  dyuers  lyghts,  thatlongyn  to  the  Trinite, 
in  dya's  places  in  the  chirche,  lrij«.  xd,^  a  large  sum  :n  those  times, 
and  must  have  produced  a  prodigious  illumination.  They  also 
possessed  ^  a  blake  palle  of  blake  damaske,  with  a  white  crosse,  a 
staynede  bordere  with  the  fyve  wond ys  of  owre  lorde,  and  a 
border  of  blak,  v^*ith  the  kyng's  armya  and  estryge  Aethers  con- 
teyning'    in  len'th  itj  ells,  iij  qVt'rs. 

*  An  account  of  this  cbartulary  is  printed  by  Mr.  Hone  in  his  '  Ancient  Mys 

teries  Described,  ike*    8vo.  188S. 
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Mt  RoUe  of  veloTn%  cou'ed  with  a  goldeskyn,  contetiyng  diu'se 
pagcnu  paynted  and  lemen>d  with  gold,  that  is  to  say  of  the  holy 
Trinile,  Seynt  Fabyan,  and  Seynt  Sebastyan,  and  Seym  Botulff; 
ind  the  last  parent  of  the  terement,  and  gen'all  obyt«,  of  the 
brether^n  &  suster'n,  that  be  passed  to  God;  with  clayne  obser- 
MDces  &  pray  em,  to  stere  the  peple  to  the  more  devocion  toward' 
the  seyde  brelherhode.' 

*  A  myasall,  new  bounde,  withderys  leder,  garnysshed  wyth  sylk ; 
whereof  the  seconde  lefe  begynneth  Asp'  git  aqua  bened^ta  with 
cbspys  &  burdons,  weying  iig  imc.'  iij  cV't  and  a  half. 

*  A  chaleya  of  sylver  and  gift,  with  a  crucifyx'  in  the  fote,  &  a 
pat«yn^  to  the  name,  with  the  Trinite  enamelyd^  weying  xxv 
tne". 

'  A  keybande  of  derys  leder,  wyth  a  keveryng  of  cheverell,  wyth 
purses  thereuppon%  garnysshed,  conteyning  iij  keyes,  made  and 
ordeyned  alwey  to  be  in  the  kepyng  of  the  maist'  for  tyme  beyng-, 
tccordyng  to  the  statutes  and  ordenaunces  thereof  made,  as  it  ap- 
perith  in  this  blbke  boke,  the  xxzj  lefe. 

*A  Blake  Registre  boke,*  with  a  kalender,  in  the  which  is 
'«;nlen  the  dedes,  testament8\  wylles,  evidences,  and  other  writ- 
yngV,  conc'nying'  the  ly  velode  of  the  breth^hode  ;  &  there  regis* 
tred  for  the  well  and  more  surete  of  the  same.' 

There  does  not  appear  in  their  registers  any  thing  like  a  portion 
of  the  Scriptures;  except  we  consider  their  '  myssall,'  whkh 
wts  most  likely  overlaid  by  prayers  to  saints,  notices  of  indul- 
gences, &c. 

In  the  list  of  this  fraternity  appear  the  following  names:  *  Thos' 
de  Berkyng,  Abbns  Je  Seynt  Osyea.  Joh*es  Roos,  Armiger.  Gal- 
fn  Paynell,  Armiiier.  D'us  Joh'es  Watford,  P'or  s'li'  Barthi 
Ric's  Lancastre,  Rex  de  Armis.  Will's  Yrby,  Armiger.  P'or  s'ti 
Barthi.  Rogerus  Audelby,  Rector  de  White  Chapell.^  D'us  Joh'es 
Newport,  Rector  de  Gra^cherche.' 

In  the  2nd  Henry  V.  *  Ric'us  Deerh'm,  Ep'us  laudau'  was  the 
msster  of  the  brotherhood. 

This  fraternity  was  of  some  celebrity;  for  John  Heywood,  in  his 

*  Four  P's,  a  very  merry  enterlude  of  a  Palmer,  a  Pardoner,  a  Po- 
ticary,  and  a  Pedler,'  brings  in  the  Palmer  relating  that  in  his  piU 
i^rima^es  he  has  been  at  diflbrent  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  enu- 
neratiDg  them,  he  says, 

'  At  Saint  Boiulphe  and  Samt  Anne  of  Buckttooe 
•        •        ♦        • 

Prajing  to  ibem  to  pray  for  me 
Uoto  the  hleiaed  TriDitie.'* 

*  Tbit  is  the  book  from  which  Mr.  t  Dodaley*  Old  Plays,  edit  1744 
Boas  oukca  baa  extracia.                           vol.  i,  p.  88. 
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The  hospital  vtierein  the  fraternity  ronided  xtood  where  Trim  ,v 
court  is  at  present  iiitu&ie  ;  it  belonged  to  the  priury  of  Cluny  in 
France,  and  was  supprewed  by  Henry  V.  Henry  VT.  in  the  24lh 
of  his  reign,  1445,  gave  a  licence  tu  Dams  Joau  Astley,  sometime 
his  nurse,  Robert  Cawood,  clerk  oflhe  pipe,  and  Thumas  Smith,  to 
'  refound  the  same,  im  (he  honour  or  the  Holy  Trinity,  therein  to  be 
a  master  and  tvu  cubIds,  with  brethren  and  sisters,  &c.  Thi»  bro- 
therhood was  tf.^jjwed  with  landi  more  than  30/.  per  annum,  and 
wu  finally  supptonHid  by  Edward  VI. 

Trinity  Hail 

Was  a  vetj  ancient  building,  and  was  used  as  a  chapel  on  Sun- 
dajTA.  The^cobrtit  ./  waidmote  and  inquest  were  usually  held 
there.  In  the  window  at  the  east  end  of  the  hall  were  various 
paintings,  vir..  a  whole  length  figure  of  St.  Basil  in  hit  episcopal i bus, 
with  an  inscription    underneath  : — 

Itaiutua  Vastltua  iJtlagnus. 

Two  figures,  a  man  in  a  fur  gown,  with  his  wife  praying,  uoder- 
tieath. 

Orate  pro  tono  statu l&oserf  j^illtt  et  nmt  tuon's 
sue 

and  an  emblematical  representation  of  the  Trinity. 

The  figure  of  a  man  in  the  habit  of  a  citizen  kneeling  at  an 
altar.  And  a  curious  representation  uf  a  monkey  in  the  habit  of  a 
monk  shaving  a  dog;  which  is  seated  in  a  chair,* 


"  Ail  Mte  cngraTCd  in  Carur's  >pM:iBeaa  of  aocieDt'ScDlntare  and  Paulina 
m.  1T80,  p.  84.  r        T~  • 
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CHAPTER  rv. 

BtMiary  and  Topography  of  Atdgate  WardS 

ward«    like  the  preceding,  derives  its  name  from  being; 

atuated  contigtioiM  to  the  ancient  eastern  gate  of  the  city.    It  ia 

liounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  Portsoken  ward ;'  on  the.  south 

by  Tpwer-fctreet  ward ,  and  on  the  west  by  Langbourn,  Linoe- 

street,  and  Bishopsgate  wards.     It  is  divided  into  seven. precincts. 

King  chieHy  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Andrew  Undershaft ;  St.  James, 

i)akeVplace ;  St.  Catherine  Coleman,  and  St.  Catherine  Cree^ 

and  is  governed  by  an  alderman  and  six  common  council  men. 

In  this  ward  are  four  parish  churches,  yiz.-^St.  Andrew  Under- 
shafl;  St.  James,  DukeVplace ;  St.  Catherine  Coleman;  St. 
Catherine  Cree,  or  Christ  church  ;  and  also  the  parish  of  St.  Mary 
Aie,  united  and  annexed  to  the  narish  of  St.  Andrew  Undershaft. 

St.  Andrew  Undershaft  Church. 

This  chordi  is  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  St  Mary  Axe,  and 
the  buiMing  occupies  a  piece  of  ground  at  the  back  of  the  houses 
00  the  Rorth  of  Leadenhall-stre*'.t,  in  cunseqtience  of  which  the 
west  end  and  north  side  of  the  church,  with  the  tower,  are  the  only 
paits  visible.  The  earliest  account  of  this  church  is  in  1362,  when 
William  deChi  hester  wan  rector.  In  ancient  records  it  is  deno* 
minated  Eeclenia  Saneli  Andrei^  super  Cornhdl^  from  the  street 
wherein  it  stands;  which,  before  the  erection  of  Leadenhall,  weni 
by  that  name  as  far  as  Ihis  p^ace. 

It  obtained  the  additional  appellation  of  Undershaft,  from  a 
high  Maypole  or  shaft,  which  was  set  up  annually  un  Monday,  in 
the  middle  of  the  highway,  opposite  the  south  door  of  the  church, 
and  was  higher  than  the  church  steeple.  After  the  riot,  in  1517, 
the  shaft  wa^  hung  upon  a  range  of  hooks  under  the  pent  houses  Oa 
a  long  row  of  neighbouring  buildings,  where  it  remained  until  the 
third  of  Edward  VI.  when  a  fanatic  preacher,  called  sir  Stephen, 
curate  of  St.  Catherine  Cree  church,  preaching  at  St.  PaulV 
cross,  declaimed  against  it,  as  being  madean  idol,  by  naming  the 
church  f  under  that  shaft;'  which  so  inflamed  his  equally  fanatic 
auditory,  that,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  it  was,  with  great 
labour,  lowered  from  the  hooks,  and  sawed  in  pieces;  each  man 
taking  for  his  share,  the  portion  which  had  lain  over  his  dour. 

Stow,  who  was  present  at  the  sermon,  and  saw  the  effect  Uiat 
folbweJ,  says  *  he  oftentimes  saw  this  man  forsake  the  pulpit  of 
fais  said  parish  church,  and  preach  out  of  an  high  elm  tree  in  th^' 
midst  of  the  church-yard,  and  then  he  would  sing  high  mass  in 
English',  upon  a  tomb  of  the  dead  towards  the  north.' 

vol.  III.  F 
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The  church  w&s  originally  founded  iu  1362;  but  it  had  beoome 
ao  ruinous,  that  the  present  one  was  begun  to  be  built  aboot  the 
year  1602,  and,  for  the  most  part,  finished,  ^t  the  charge  of  Wil- 
liam Fitz* Williams,  who  was  sheriff  in  1507;  the  north  side,  how- 
ever, was  erected  by  Stephen  Jenyns,  lord  mayor*  in  1508  ;  whose 
arms  are  carved  above  all  the  pillars  on  that  side.  Tt  was  not 
completed  until  1532.    This  church  escaped  the  flames,  in  lOQQ: 

It  is  interesting  as  being  one  of  the  few  remainingr  ancient 
ehurches,  which  once  decoratisd  the  metropolis.  It  is  a  late,  but  at 
the  same  time,  an  elegant  specimen  of  the  pointed  style. 
.  The  plan  consists  of  a  nave  and  aisles,  with  a  tower  at  tbet  west 
end  of  the  south  aisle.  I'he  elevation  of  the  latter  is  iq  fpur 
•tones :  in  the  southern  front  is  a  door-way  fonqed  by  a  low 
pointed  arch,  enriched  with  mouldings  and  enclosed  io  a  square. 
arebitfiave  bounded  by  a  weather  cornice ;  the  spandrils  contain 
quarterfoib,  the  mouldings  of  tlie  arch  rest  upon  two  small  columna 
attached  to  eacit  jamb,  the  bases  of  which  were  destroyed  a  few 
years  ago  by  sume  plasterers,  who  had  been  employed  to  repair 
the  doorway.  The  remaining  stories  have  square  mullioned  win- 
dows of  two  lights  of  modem  construction;  the  upper  story,  with 
the  embattled  parapet  and  pinnacles,  are  also  modern,  and  in  a 
«tyle  known  by  the  appellation  of  '  Modern  Gqltnc.*  Go  the 
platform  of  the  tower  is  a  bell  turret.  The  remainder  of  the  i^tli 
side  is  totally  concealed  from  observation.  The  west  frpf^  is  in 
three  divisions ;  the  southern  occupied  by  the  tower,  and  ^risat* 
taehed  staircase  lighted  by  loopholes ;  the  central  division  i^as  a 
epacioos  window  divided  by  mullions  into  ten  principal  ligbtf  in 
two  stories..  The  headway  is  a  low  pointed  arch,  which  is  Qlle^ 
with  smaHe^  mullions  and  subarches.  In  the  r^mainiog  division, 
which  is  the  end  of  the  north  aisle,  is  a  window,  the  head  of  whicli 
is  a  low  pointed  arch  ;  it  is  made  into  three  lights  by  mullions,  with 
arched  heads  inclosing  &ye  sweeps.  The  north  $14^  of  the  church 
.has  &^  windows  of  the  same  design  in  the  ai^le,  and  i^lso  an  at- 
tached staircase  turret,  which  occupies  the  place  of  another  window. 
Beneath  the  first  window,  from  the  west,  is  an  entrance  with  a  low 
•pointed  arch, bounded  by  a  square  architrave,  the  spandrils  enriclied 
.with  foliage;  the  clerestory  may  be  seen  ontbisside  of  the  church;  it 
contains  six  windows,  having  low  pointed  arches,  ail  of  which  have 
'been  deprived  of  their  mullions. 

'  The  interior  is  made  into  a  nave  and  aisles  by  five  clustered  co- 
.lumns,  similar  to  those  described  under  the  head  oC  St.  Bptolph, 
.Aldersgate»  and  two  semi-clusters  attached  to  the  extreme  «» lis 
on  each  side,  and  which  support  six  low  pointed  fucbes,  enriched 
with  numerous  mouldings.  The  roofs  of  the  nave  and  aisles  are 
austi^ined- on  beams,  resting  upon  corbels  attached  to  the  walls; 
•the  beams  are  formed  into  a  low  arch  ahnost  horizontal,  the  spaces 
beiweea  are  made  into  numerous  square  pannels  by  ribs  crossing 
•adi  other  with  bosses  at  the  intersections. .  On  one  of  the  corbels 
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.u  Iht  date  1532.    Tho  east  window  is  aimikr  to  the  western  one, 
a  mmH  alteration  of  the  tracery  in  modern  times  excepted :  the 
loirertelries  of  mullions  were,  until  a  recent  repair,  concealed  by 
the  upper  part  of  an  incongruous  altar  screen ;  this  having  been 
-removed,  the  whole  of  the  fine  window  is  visible ;  the  lights  thus 
exposed   have  been  filled  with  ornamental  stained  glass.      The 
upper  series  of  lights  contain  whole  lengths  c»f  the  following  sove- 
leigns,  viz.  Edward  VI.,  Elizabeth,  James  I.  and  Charles  11.  in 
stained  glass  in  very  good  preservation,  the  gift  of  sir  Christopher 
Clitberow.      The  tracery   in  the  head  of  the  arch,  which   had 
Ibrmerly  been  removed  to  let  in  a  modern  painting  on  glass  of  St. 
Andrew,  has  been  restored  and  filled  with  ornamental  stained  glass. 
It  ii  to  be  regretted  that  when  the  work  of  restoration  was  going 
on,  the  clerestory  windows  were  forgotten.      In    the  east  end 
of  the  aisles  are  windows  similar  to  those  which  have  been  before 
described  ;  all  the  windows  that  are    not  waHed  up,  have  coats  of 
arms  on  stained  glass,  which  occupy  the  arched  heads  of  the  mul- 
lions :  a  situation,  in  which  such  subjects  were  usually  placedt  &* 
may  be  ^een  in  some  other  churches  described  in  the  course  of  this 
work.     This  church  is  richly  decorated  with  paintings  upon  the 
walls  in  a  style  which  it   has  in  general  been  most  absurdly,  and 
in  violation   of  every  principle  of  good  tnste,  proscribed   from 
churches  as  not  being  consistent  with  the  fastidious  views  of  over- 
zealous  Protestants.     The  upendrils^  of  the  great  arch«*s  have  a 
series  of  subjects  from  the  New  Testament  history,  in  imitation  of 
relief.    The  piers,  between  the  windows  of  the  clerestory,  have 
whole  lengths  of  the  apostles ;  these  subjects  are  not  executed  in 
colours  but  are  painted  in  imitation  of  sculpture.    The  portion  of 
the  church  at  the  altar,  contains  cherubs  and  other  eorichments  ia 
colours.     For  the  whole  of  these  splendid  decorations  the  parish  is 
indebted  to  a  parishioner  of  the  name  of  Tombes  *   The  only  thing 
to  be  regretted  is,  that  the  paintings  are  not  in  the  style  of  the 
building.     In  addition  to  thobC  subjects,  the  first  window,  from  the 
west,  in  thesouth  aisle  b  very  weli  fiainted,  with  a  country  view  with 
trees  and  shrubs  in  natural  colours.     There  is  but  one  gallery, 
which  is  situated  at  the  western  end  of  the  church,  containing  a  fine 

Xby  Harris,  and  seats  for  the  charity  children  of  the  ward 
Is.  The  pal  pit,  and  other  wood  work,  are  executed  in 
carved  oak^  and  the  altar-screen  is  enriched  with  four  Corinthian 
columns,  sustaining  an  entablature  in  a  rich  but  incongruous 
style.    The  font,  which  is  situated  beneath  the  gallery,  ia  a 

'  ^  Extract  from  tbe  litt  ofbeDefactioDs:  arches  in  oyle,  with  the  figures  of  the 

'  Mr.  Henry  Tombes,  1725,  a  worthy  apostles,  and  Scripture  pipcet  ondet 

inlnbiUDt^  did^  at  liis  sole  cost  and  them;  besides  having  xiven  formerly 

Sparge,  guiTd  the  otfcan,  172S;  gave  theBook  of  Martyrs,  and  been  a  liberal 

tbe  cciling  piece  of  painting  over  the  stibscriber  to  the  building  the  orgaa 

slta^  1726  ;   painted-  tlie  pillars  and  and  the  alt^r-piece.* 

T  2 
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polygmud  basin  of  marble»  not  remarkaUe  for  ornament ;  it  ha» 
«n  arched  cover. 

The  monamenU  are  very  nameroas  and  handsome,  bat  none 
Tory  ancient. .  We  cannot  particularise  the  whole  of  them  ;  bat 
it  woo  Id  be  unjust  to  pass  oyer  that  which  commemoratss  oar 
honest  and  ill-treated  historian,  John  Stow  :*  it  is  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  the  church,  near  the  vestry-door :  it  consists  of  an 
ornamented  niche,  adorned  with  masks  and  cross-bones,  in  which  is 
the  statue  of  the  antiquary,  seated  at  his  studies,  having  a  desk 
before  him,  with  an  open  book  upon  it,  in  which  he  appears  to 
be  writing :  the  pen  in  his  hand  is  annually  renewed.  He  is 
attired  in  his  livery  gown,  and  has  a  ruif  round  his  neck :  the 
whole  is  coloured,  and  in  excellent  preservation. 

On  the  monument  is  the  following  inscription : 


STVT  fCRlBBMDA  8TTT  LB«BNDA 

AG  BRA  aCBlBBRB 

MEHORIJr  HACRVM 
RB8VRRBCTI0NEM  IN  CURlSTO  HlC  BXPBCTAT 
JOHANNBfl  STOWB  CIVIS  LONDlNBNSll  QVI  IN 
ANTI^TIS  HONVMBNTIS  ERVBND18  ACCVRA- 
TlfSAUA  DILIQBNTIA  VSVS,  ANGLIJI  ANNALBS 

BT  CIVITATia  LONDINI  8YNOP81M  BBNB  DB 

•VA  BBNB  DB  POSTBRA  JITATB  MBRITV8  !.▼ 

CULBNTBR  SCRIP8IT  VITJBQ  tTADIO  PIB  BT 

raOBB  DBCVBIO,  OBIT  JBTATIS  ANNO  80 

DIB  5  APRILlS  1605. 

BLUABBTH  CONIVMR  VT  PBBPBTTR 

an  AHORIS  TBSTIBONIV  DOLBNfl. 

Near  the  above  monument  is  a  brass  pTate,  to  the  memory  of 
Nicholas  Leveson,  representing  a  roan,  his  wife,  and  eighteen 
children,  kneeling.  There  has  been  on  the  top  of  this  tomb  a 
figure,  engraved  on  brass,  of  the  Almighty,  seated.  The  follow- 
ing has  been  added:  *  This  monument  was  repaired  at  the  cost 
of  the  parish,  1764.' 

In  the  same  aisle  is  a  large  and  handsome  monument  to  the 
memory  of  sir  Hugh  Hammersley,  knt.  lord  mayor,  1627,  died 
Oct.  19,  1636,  aged  71 ;  and  another  small  one,  to  the  memory 
of  Alyce  Bynge,  who  died  May  21,  1616;  both  contain  effi- 
gies in  fine  preservation. 

In  the  north-west  corner  of  the  church  by  the  stairs  leading  to 


•  Thn  vslaaible  faistorraR'  tod  anti- 
quary, waa  bora  in  1585,  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Micbad,  Gorahill ;  waa  brought 
up  to  hit  father's  business,  who  was  a 
tailor;  but  disliking  it,  be  bent  hia 
mind  towards  antiquarian  pursuits,  and 
was  patroniied  by  archbishop  Parker^ 
the  earl  of  Leicester,  and  many  other 
cmiaent  cbtmcters.      His  principal 


works  are.  The  Sommarie  of  ihoBln- 
glyshe  Chronicles,  The  Sorvaie  of  Lon- 
doUj  and  Florets  Hisioriarum.  This 
eiceDent  man,  in  hia  latter  years,  was 
in  such  distress,  as  to  be  obliged  to 
get  a  brief  to  repair  to  the  churches 
and  coDect  alma.  He  died  in  1605,  at 
ihe  age  of  eighty. 
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the  galleiy  is  ft  oKniniiient  to  the  memory  of  Afr*  Mathias  Datche* 
kr,  merclnint,  and  Mary  his  wife^  who  had  three  daughters^  Maiy» 
Beatrix,  and  Sarah.  On  it  are  thefollowiog*  particulars :  Thomas 
Cooky  busband  of  Beatrix,  1726.  Mary  Oatchelor,  1725.  Sarah 
Cook»  1727.  And  lastly,  Mrs.  Beatrix,  1731.  Mrs.  Datchelor 
gave  the  premises,  called  the  AntigallicaD  coffee-house  (in 
tnfst)  to  the  rector  of  St.  Andrew,  and  six  other  persons  of  credit, 
for  the  ^^and  on  which  their  vault  is  built,  to  keep  it  and  the 
moQiimeDt  in  repair.    She  has  also  founded  a  sermon  on  everr 

new-year^s  day*  when  the  purposes  of  the  gift  are  mentioned* 

The  trustees  then  deliver  the  following  sums :   to  the  rector  10{. ; 

to  the  clerk  4/.;  to  the  sexton  3/. ;    to  apprentice  two  children 

^M, ;  for  expences  2L ;   and  the  remainder  to  poor  inhabitants, 

not  exceeding  20. 
The  clerk  and  sexton  are  compelled,  under  pain  of  forfeiturot 

to  make  oath,  that,  to  their  knowledge,  the  vault  ha3  not  been 

disturbed  the  preceding  year. 
In  the  old  church  was  buried  Philip  Malpas,  one  of  the  sheriffs 

in  1539,*  and  Sir  Robert  Dennie,  knt. 
The  dimensions  of  this  church  are  as  follow :  ^length  96  feet ; 

breadth  55 ;  height  44 ;  the  tower  7^  teei  in  height,  and  in* 

eluding  the  turret,  91« 

8i.  Jamei  Churchy  Duke^s  Place. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  parish,  previous  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  adjacent  priory,  resorted  to  a  chapel.  Which  stood  in  the 
cemetery  of  that  establishment.  In  the  year  1622  the  parish 
obtained  a  licence  to  erect  a  church  for  themselves. .  The  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  with  the  lord  mayor  and  sheriffs,  assisted 
them  in  this  new  erection,  which,  in  all  probability  was  nothing 
more  than  a  reparation  of  the  ancient  chapel,  and  the  conversion 
of  it  into  a  parish  churchy  which,  in  honour  of  the  reigning 
monarch,  waa  dedicated  to  St.  James..  The  body  was  rebuilt,  or 
nearly  so,  in  the  year  172T. 

The  building  is  nearly  square,  being  42  feet  in  breadth  and 
65  in  length,  the  height  27  feet.  The  tower  is  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  the  church,  adjacent  to  the  west  front ;  but  only 
connected  by  its  south  wall  with-  the  present  building.  The 
whole  i<  at  present  built  or  faced  with  brick ;  the  church  is  very 
plain ;  the  west  front  has  two  arched  doorways,  and  above  them 

*  Thii  independent  cltiien,  eave  marks,  to  500  poor  people  in  Tx>ndon, 
^  bb  will    lo  poor  pritoners,  1251.,      every  one  6*.  8</.,  betides  80*.  the  >ear. 


to  ntlier   poor  .every   year,    for  five  for  twenty  yeara»  to   the  preachers  of 

)i(tm,    400     ehirts    and    shifts,   150  the  spiuU  the  three  Easter  holidays; 

ttnroM,  and    40  pairs  of  sHeets.    To  besides' 20  mark  a  year  to  a  gradikite, 

M0f^  oald's    marriages,  100  marks.  to  preach  abroad^  in  the  countries. 
ToibB  rejpai'  •>'  ***«  highways  100 
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iiuee  t^iDdowSy  with  semicircular  heads ;  a  simrlar  Window  is  -  in 
the  south  wall,  and  three  windows  of  the  sameYorm  in  the  eastepd* 
The  nofth  side  has  an  entrance,  but  no  window ;  the  present  ap« 
pearance  was  griven  to  the  buildings  in  n27*  The  tower  is  evu 
dently  older  than  the  first  restoration  of  the  church.  U  is  in  fous 
stories,  and  square  in  its  plan ;  its  heig^ht  is  70  feet.  The  base- 
ment contains,  in  the  west  front,  a  doorway,  with  an  obtQsely 
pointed  arch,  and  a  stone  window-case  of  the  same  f<»m,  as  well 
as  a  small  semicircular  headed  window,  the  arch  turned  ii) 
brick- work  The  remaining  stories  have  semicircular  arched 
windows ;  those  of  the  upper  story  are  repeated  on  every  side  of 
the  structure ;  it  is  finished  with  a  plain  parapet,  and  on  the  plat- 
form is  a  small  turret,  containing  a  bell ;  the  whole  of  the  turret 
is  faced  with  a  coating  of  red  brick,  of  the  date  of  1622,  which 
has  been  repaired  with  the  modern  brick  of  the  period  uf  its  repara- 
tion in  1727;  the  tower  itself  is  evidently  older  than  the  first 
period,  as  pointed  windows  of  two  lights  with  mullions,  having 
trefoil  heads  worked  in  stone,  may  still  be  seen  within  the  mo- 
dern brick  openings  in  the  casing,  fhe  original  structure  was,  no 
doubt,  the  tow^r  of  the  cemetery  chapel  beforementioned ;  and 
the  cburqh  itself,  after  the  first  repair,  probably  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  stone  building,  repaired  find  faced  with  brick; 
this  supposition  alone  accounts  for  its  decay  in  the  course  of  a  cen- 
tury, as  the  exterior  of  the  present  building  is  certainly  not  older 
than  the  last  repair.  The  interior  has  much  the  appearance  of  a 
disienting  meeting ;  it  is  divided  in  breadth  into  three  aisles  by 
four  doric  column^,  raised  on  plinths,  and  sustaining  an  entabla- 
ture, all  of  wood.  The  shafU  i^re  now  coloured  in  imitation  of 
yellow,  and  the  rest  of  the  order  of  veined  marble.  The  ceiling, 
which  rests  on  these  columns,  is  flat  and  unornamented.  Th^ 
pulpit,  and  much  of  the  wood-work,  are  of  the  date  of  1622 ;  tho 
altar-screen,  which  has  the  commandments,  &c.  on  arched 
pannelsy  and  is  ornamented  with  pilasters  and  painted  cherubs 
11^  the  spandrils,  is  an  addition  at  the  last  repair ;  above  it  ar^ 
paintings  of  Moses  and  Aaron.  The  font  is  a  circular  basin  of 
free-stone,  on  a  single  pillar  of  the  same  material.  In  the  central 
eastern  window  are  six  coats  of  arms  in  stained  glass,  with  other 
detached  remains,  evidently  taken  from .  a  roullioned  window. 
Among  the  arms  are  those  of  sir  Edward  Barkham»  the  lord  mayor 
at  the  time  of  their  first  rebuilding ;  the  city  arms,  and  those  of  the 
company  of  Cloth  workers ;  the  two  former  have  been  removed 
from  another  window.  The  remaining  pieces  of  glass  shew  the 
Hebrew  name  of  the  Deity,  a  sun,  and  also  fragments  of  canopies. 
The  organ  was  set  up  in  1815.  There  are  no  ancient  monuments, 
but  some  modem  ones,  which  are  merely  mural  stabs.  The  church 
is  almost  surrounded  by  a  burying-ground,  the  ancient  cemetery 
of  the  priory  ;  in  contains,  however,  no  monument  of  interest. 
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Si.  Catherine  Coleman  Ckurcb. 

Oo  the  soiitb  side  of  Fencharch-street,  in  Churcb*ro^>fOrmerly> 
called  Magpye-a I tey,  stands  the  parish  charch  .of  St.  Ottherine 
Colemaoy  which  is  so  deoomiuated  from  its  dedi«atiot)  to  St. 
Catherine,  an  F^yptian  virgin.  It  receivd  the  addition  of 
Coleman^  from  a  great  yaid  or  g-arden^  called,  at  that  time, 
Coleman-baw,  in  the  parish  of  the  Trinity,  aflerwardt  Christ 
church.  It  is  a  rectory  of  ancient  foundation,  as  appears  hy  John 
de  HeKford  being  rector  in  the  year  1^46.  The  old  church  was 
substaoti&Uy  repaired,  and  a  south  aisle  added,  in  1489,  by  sir 
William  White,  lord  mayor  of  London.  It  escaped  the  fire  of 
London,  in  1666;  but,  being  much  buried  by  the  raising  of  the 
street,  in  1734;  it  was  pulled  down,  and  the  present  church  ^as 
erected  at  the  expense  of  the  parish,  under  the  sanction  of  ad  act 
of  parliament,  12  Geo.  II.  \Thereby,  and  by  another  act  passed 
for  the  same  purpose,  the  parishioners  were  enabled  to  raise 
money,  by  annuities,  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent  per  annum, 
and  to  rate  the  inhabitants,  to  pay  the  said  annuities. 

This  church  was  originally  in  the  patronage  of  the  dean  of 
St.  Martin Vle-G rand r  London,  and  so  continued  till  that  reli- 
gious house,  with  its  appurtenances,  was  annexed  to  the  abbey  of 
Westminster;  after  which  it  fell  to  the  crown,  and  the  advowson 
was  giTen,  by  queen  Mary,  on  the  3rd  tf  March,  in  the  first  year 
of  her  reign,  to  the  bishop  of  London,  and  his  successors  in  that* 
see,  for  ever. 

This  church  is  the  plainest  edifice  of  this  description,  perhaps 
in  London ;   the  exterior  is  entirely  concealed  from  the  high 
street,  and  has  a  very  bumble  and  unassuming  character.     At 
the  west  end,  which  is  seen  from  Church  row,  is  a  low  tower 
of  brick,  in  three  stones, '  and  behind  this  the  church  finishes 
pedimentally.    The  west  front  of  the  tower  has  an  entrance^  with 
a  rnsticated  frontispiece  of  stone  in  the  basement,  and  also  a  cir- 
cular window ;  in  the  next  story  is  another  window,  with  an 
arched  head,  enclosed  in  a  rusticated  architrave  of  stone.    Tvvo 
similar  windows :  occupy  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  same 
story  ;  the  whole  is  finished  with  a  parapet.    To  the  basement 
story   of  the  tower  are  attached  two  rooms,  with  rusticated  en* 
tnnces.    The  north  side  of  the  church  has  five  windows  with 
arched  heads,  resembling  the  windows  of  the  tower»  and  an  en- 
trance near  the  west  end.    The  elevation  finishes  with  a  parapet, 
which,  in  the  centre,  rises  to  a  small  pediment;   the  east  end  and 
north  side  are  concealed  from  view :  the  whole,  except  the  par- 
ticulars before  mentioned,  is  built  of  brick.  The  interior  is  equally 
plain;  it  is   built  without  pillars, and  roofed  in  one  span.    The 
ceiling  being  coved  at  the  sides,  the  central  portion  is  enriched 
with  bands,  forming  a  large  circle,  inscribed  in  a  square.     The 
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south  side  is  lighted  by  five  circalar  widows.  The  eastern  wall 
has  a  large  arch  io  the  centre,  surniQunting  a  recess,  in  which  is 
the  altar-piece,  formed  in  three  compartments,  by  two  Ionic  co« 
lamns  supporting  their  entablature,  and  a  pediment  above  the 
centre  division  ;  the  head  of  the  arch  is  occupied  by  a  choir  of  che* 
rubim.  The  whole  of  the  architectural  members  are  painted  in  imi- 
tation of  marble.  The  pulpit  is  a  heavy  piece  of  workmanship, 
and  with  the  reading  and  clerk^s  desks,  is  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  the  centre  aisle ;  a  gallery,  at  the  west  end  of  the  church, 
contains  an  organ.  There  are  several  monuments  in  the  church, 
and  the  vestibule ;  but  they  are  not  remarkable  either  for  their  age 
W  workmanship. . 

St.  Catherine  Cree  Church. 

At  the  south-east  corner  of  Cree-church-lane,  in  Leadenhall- 
street,  stands  the  church  of  St.  Catherine  Cree.  Thb  church  re- 
ceived its  name  from  being  dedicated  to  St  Catherine,  the  virgin 
before  mentioned,  and  is  distinguished  from  other  churches  of  the 
same  name,  by  the  addition  of  Cree,  or  Christ,  from  itn  situation  in 
the  cemetery  of  the  conventual  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
which  was  originally  called  Christ«church. 

King  Henry  VIII.  in  his  grant  of  the  priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity  to 
sir  Thomas  (afterwards  lord)  Audley,  which  will  be  noticed  more 
particularly  hereader,  gave  this  church  also ;  the  prior  and  canons 
of  Christ-church  having  been  originally,  and  always,  patrons 
thereof.  When  lord  Audley  died,  he,  by  his  will,  bequeathed  it  to 
the  master  and  fellows  of  Magdalen  college,  in  Cambridge,  and 
their  successors,  whom  he  enjoined  to  serve  the  cure  for  ever;  they 
leased  out  the  impropriation  to  the  parishioners  for  ninety-nine 
years  ;  but  a  dispute  arising  between  the  college  and  the  parish,  at 
the  expiration  of  the  said  lease  in  1725,  about  a  renewal,  a  lease 
was  granted  to  Jerome  Knapp,  haberdasher  of  London;  and,  in 
order  to  settle  the  difference,  it  was  agreed  that  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  per  annum  should  be  raised  by  the  parishioneris  in  lieu 
of  tithes,  &c.  out  of  which  the  officiating  curate  should  he  paid  fifty 
pounds  per  annum,  for  the  first  ten  years,  besides  surplice  fees,  &c. 
and,  after  the  expiration  of  that  term,  seventy  pounds  per  annum, 
besides  surplice  fees;  and  this  agreement  was  confirmed  by  act  of 
parliament  in  the  month  of  May;  1727. 

*  On  the  b'ick  side  of  the  north  wall  of  the  old  church  was  a 
cloister,  the  breadth  of  it  seven  foot  and  above,  which  cloister, 
by  the  taking  down  of  that  wall,  i>eing  taken  into  the  church, 
gave  it  all  its  breadth  to  enlarge  it. 

*  In  digging  under  this  wall,  there  was  found  the  figure  of 
half  the  face  of  a  man,  cast  in  lead,  the  mould  setting  likewise 
upon  it  this  word,  Comee. 
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'  I^^eeing'  nnder  the  south  rotr  of  pillars,  they  found  the 
skull  of  a  man^  the  thickness  of  which  was  three  quarters  of  an 
inch.'* 

The  architecture  is  interesting^,  as  it  exhibits  an  almost  perfect 
specimen  of  the  style  which  prevailed  in  the  time  of  the  first 
Stnarts.  It  consists  of  the  most  singular  mixture  of  Italian  and 
pointed  architecture  that  can  be  conceived.  The  exterior  is  princi- 
pailj  in  the  latter  style.  In  plan,  the  church  shews  the  ancient 
modeof  diatribsition  into  nave  and  aisles.  The  west  front  has,  in 
the  nate  or  centre  division,  an  arched  entrance  beneath  a  large 
window  now  blocked  up,  but  showing  raullions  similar  in  design  to 
the  eastern,  to  be  descrit)ed  hereafter.  The  north  aisle  has  a  narrow 
wmdow  made  into  two  lights  by  a  single  mullion,  and  the  south 
aisle  is  occupied  by  the  tower,  the  principal  part  of  which  is  more 
ancient  than  the  church :  in  this  front  is  a  window  with  a  pointed 
arch,  made  into  two  lights  by  a  mullion.  The  south  front  of  the 
tower  has  an  entrance,  fronted  by  a  pediment>  sustained  on  two 
IcNiic  columns;  above  which  are  two  narrow  loop-hole  windows,  and 
the  apper  story  has  in  each  face  a  circular  arched  window;  the 
elevation  is  fini^ed  with  a  parapet ;  a  turret,  formed  of  a  peristyle 
of  columns,  in  a  mean  Tuscan  order,  sustaining  a  cupola,  is  erected 
upon  the  platform.  The  south  front  of  the  church  has  in  the  aisle 
lour  wiodows,  nearly  square  in  form  ;  they  are  made  by  mullions 
in  three  lighti««  with  aiched  cinquefoil  heads,  the  central  higher  than 
the  others.  Below  the  windows  are  large  pnnnels  of  the  fantastic 
form  always  met  with  in  works  of  this  age ;  and  between  two  of  the 
windows  is  a  sun-dial.f  Above  this  aisle  is  a  clerestory;  the  six 
windows  correspond  in  design  with  those  in  the  aisle.  The  eleva* 
tions  are  finished  with  parapets ;  they  were  formerly,  however,  set 
elTwith  a  fan*ahaped  ornament,  on  the  points  of  reversed  arches, 
which  were  destroyed  by  one  of  those  tasteless  improvers,  who  are 
the  bane  of  ancient  buildings,  l^o  the  east  wall  is  attached  a  gate- 
way, consistinir  of  an  arch,  planked  with  pilasters  of  the  Ionic  order, 
sustaining^  an  entablature  and  pediment.  In  tlte  tympanum  of  the 
latter  is  a  well  executed  recumbent  skeleton,  partly  covered  with 
drapery;  on  a  pannel  beneath  is  the  following  inscription:— 

TBia  OATR  WAA  DVILTB  AT  THE  COST 
AND  CUAROBfl  f»P  WILLIAM  AVBKON 
CITEZRN  AND  OOVLDtMlTU  OF  LOPIDO!* 
WHO  DIED  IN  DBCBUBBR  ANNO  DM1  16SI. 

It  was  built  for  an  entrance  to  the  cemetery ;  the  space,  how* 
eTer,  immediately  behind  it  has  been  wainscolted,  and  answers  as 
a  porch  to  the  church  during  divine  service,  and  a  watch-house  at 
otber  times.  The  east  wall  of  the  church  has,  in  the  nave,  a  larga 
window  in  the  form  of  au  upright  parallelogram,  maile  into   two 

*  Strype's  Stow,  ed.  I7S0,  i,  65.  t  Erected  in  16S3. 
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principal  divisions,  the  lower  of  whieli  has  Gie  lights^  vilh  arch^ 

keads,  divided  bj  upright  mullionA.   The  apper  division  is  occupied 

by  a  large  Catherine-wheel  window,  in  ttlltnioQ  to  the  patron  tainl,. 

consisting  of  a  large  circle  inscribed  in  a  square  ;  \n^  the  centre  is  a 

smaller  circle,  from  which  diverge  muliions,  which  are  united  Uy 

the  outer  circle  by  arched  heads.     The  kngles  outside  the  lai^e 

circle  contain  smaller  ones,  ornamented  with  quatrefoils.  The  win* 

dow,  upon  the  whole,  is  creditable  to  the  time,  and  it  shows  that  the 

art  of  construction,  so  beauttfully  and  tastefully  exerted  in  old 

English  buildings,  had  not  then  quite  fled  the  land.     The  aisles  have 

windows  similar  to  the  southern  front.  At  the  north-east  angle  is  at* 

entrance;  and  the  north  side  of  the  church,  in  its  general  features, 

resembles  the  soulhern  one.   The  basement  story  of  the  tower  serves 

as  a  porch.     At  the  interior  angle,  which  is  clear  of  the  walls,  is  an 

immense  pier,  to  which  is  attached  several  upright  cylinders,  which,* 

with  corrosponding  piers  attached  to  the  walls  of  the  ehurch,  supp<Mt 

two    pointed    arches,    sustaining    the    north  and    eastern  walls' 

ef  the  superstructure  ;  they  are  partly  concealed  by  the  belfry.  The 

style  of  these  remains  is  that  of  the  fourteenth  century.     The  bases* 

of  the  columnsare  hid  beneath  the  pavement ;  but  the  height  of  the* 

part  which  is  above,  shows  that  the  level  of  the  street  baa  not  been* 

raised  so  considerably  as  has  been  generally  supposed.    The  save 

and  aisles  are  divided  by  six  arches  resting  upon  tlve  Corinthian 

columns,  and  two  semi-columns  attached  to  the  extreme  walls  at 

each  end  of  the  church.    The  shafts  of  th^  columns  are  unduted, 

and  the  soffits  of  the  arches  enriched  with  coffers  and  roses.    Above 

the  crowns  of  the  arches  isa  string-course,  upon  which  rises,  by  way  of 

attic,  the  clerestory.    To  the  piers,  between  the  windows,  are 

attached  con>pa«ite  pilasters  resting  on  the  string-course;   below^ 

ti'hich,  and  corresponding  with  the  bases  of  the  pilasters,  are  those 

brackets,   so   commonly    seen    in    works   of   this    period.     The 

pilasters   sustain  a  flat  arched   ceiling*  groined  in   the   pointed 

style,  the  ribs  diverging  from  the  capitals  of  the  pilasters,  and 

uniting  at  a   principal  horizontal   one  in  the  centre;  the  inter--' 

Sections  loaded  with  huge  bosses,  ornamented  with  the  arms  of 

benefactors.     The  aisles  are  similarly  vailted,  the  ceilings  rating  > 

on  the  principal  columns  on  one  side,  and  brackets  attached  to  the 

walls  on  the  other.     These  specimens  of  groining  arc,  however^ 

in  a  very  poor  style.     At  the  western  end  is  a  gallery,  containing 

a  line-toned  organ  in  a  richly*carved  case.     The  altar  is  adorned 

with  a  screen,  composed  of  four  Corinthian  pilasters,  sustaining 

an  entablature.     The  pulpit  and  desks  stand  in  the  centre  of  the 

church:  they  once  stood  against  a  pillar  on  the  north  side^  and 

the  pulpit  is  only  remarkable  for  being,  with  the  com  Amnion 

table,  formed  of  cedar.  These  particulars,  and  all  the  wood-work 

of  the  church,  are  of  a  more  recent  period  than  the  main  build«> 

ing.    The  half  columns  at  the  east  end  of  the  church  are  painted 

in  imitation  of  Sienna  marble,  with  gilt  capitals.    The  east  win- 
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dow  is  entirely  filled  with  stained  g-lass  ;*  the  lower  compart- 
ment has  the  arms  of  Oeoi^e  I.  between  those  of  (lie  ciiy  of 
Loodon,  above  which  is  the  prince  of  Wafes' crest,  three  feathers. 
»od  the  motto  leh  Dien,  and  the  arms  of  sir  James  Cambell, 
lurd  major  in  1629  ;  above  which  is  a  ro$e,  surmounted  by  a  crown. 
In  the  middle  compartment  of  the  window,  l)eiow  the  royal 
arms,  is  the  rollowing-  inscription  in  an  oval : — 

TBI    GIFT   OP    TB8    RT.  HON,  SIR    SAN.   ITAlNBR.  KRT.,    ALDBRMAN    AND;  ' 
KATIVB  OK    THIS  VARD,    LORD  MAYOR  OF  THIS    CITY  IN    TUB  FIRST  YfiAR  OF 
TUB  REIGN  OP  KINO  QEORQB 

The  only  monnment  worthy  of  particular  notice,  is  one  to  the 
Bicmory  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throkmorton,  knt.  It  is  affixe(i  to  the 
pier  betvreeo  two  of  the  windows  in  the  south  ai;»le,  and  represents 
the  knight  io  complete  armour,  with  bis  head  bare,  and  a  ruff 
round  his  neck ;  the  Ogure  is  recumbent  on  a  mat,  which  is  rolled 
up;  under  the  head  of  the  fig^ure  is  a  helmet,  and  at  the  feet  is  an 
ea^le.  The  whole  is  covered  with  a  canopy,  formed  of  an  entabla- 
ture sustained  on  two  black  marble  columni,  in  a  bad  doric  order. 
The  metopes  are  charged  alternately  with  skulls,  cross-bones,  and 
hottf-giasses ;  on  the  cornice  are  three  shields  of  arms.  A  pannef 
al  the  tiack  has  the  following  inscription : — 

Hmto  lyeth  the  BodiR  of  Sir  Nieholas  Throkmorton,  Kat.  the  foarth  Sonne 
•f  Sir  George  Throkraorton,  Knight,  which  Sir  Nicholas  was  chief  Bvtter  of 
Eofiande,  one  of  ihe  Clwmberlaynes  of  the  Exchoqvier,  Ambassador  lyi^ar  to  the 
Qfenes  Majestie  Elizabeth,  In  Pravnce  in  the  begynning  of  her  Raigne,  &  after 
Us  BeCvriie  was  sent  arohasssdor  into  Pravnce  tlie  ons  A  into  Scotlande  twice: 
Hemarrycd  Anne  Carewe,  Davgfaier  of  Sir  Nicliolas  Carewe,  Knt.  ami  begat  by 
her  tenne  Sonnes,  and  three  Darghters.  He  Died  the  XII.  daye  of  Febrt-arj,  in 
the  |ear  of  oner  Lord  God,  a  Thowsand  Fyve  Hondred  three  score  and  Tenne. 
Brag  of  thage  of  Fyftie  and  SeaVen  years. 

• 

This  monument  was  preserved  from  the  oM  church ;  the  orna- 
mental canopy,  however,  was  no  doubt  added  at  the  rebuilding 
of  the  church* 

AC  Che  west  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  an  elcg-ant  marble  monu- 
ment bv  J.  Bacon,  R.  A.  to  the  memory  of  S.  Thorp,  who  died 
at  Ma/ras,  July  15,  1791,  aged  19. 

The  dimensions  of  the  buildings  are  as  follows:  internal  length 
90  feet,  breadth  51  feet,  hei*rht  of  tower  £0  feet.  The  first  stone 
of  this  church  was  laid  June  23,  1628,  and  it  was  consecrated 
Jan.  16,  16S0-1.^ 

This  church,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  erected  before  tho 
civil  war,  the  second  ffira  of  destruction  which  has  fallen  lipoid 
the  church.     It  was  rendered  obnoxious  to  the  fanatics  of  thoio 

*  h  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  hoase      that  the  beaotiful  eflect  of  the  tiatned 
is  boilt  within  a  liew  yards  of  this  win-      glass  is  almoft  totaUy  lost. 
dov,  the   consequence  of  which  b 
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evil  times,  in  consequence  of  the  ceremonies  which  the  ill- 
faled  and  pious  Laud  had  used  at  the  oonsecrationy  and  was^ 
in  common  with  many  other  churches  in  the  metropolis  profaned 
by  the  puritans  at  that  period,  the  restoration  of  the  altar  being 
One  of  the  crimes  alleged  against  the  martyred  bishop,  the  fury 
of  the  sacrilegious  revolutionists  no  doubt  destroyed  the  original 
altar,  and  with  it  the  remainder  of  the  wood*work  and  the  stained 
glass  in  the  windows.  This  will  account  for  the  altar-screen 
and  pulpit  being  more  modera  than  the  building,  having  faeeq 
restored  after  the  royal  government  was  reinstated. 

Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity . 

To  the  north  of  Aldgate  formerly  stood  the  magnificent  priory 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  called  Christ-church.  It  was  founded  by 
queen  Maud,*  daughter  to  Malcolm,  king  of, Scotland,  wife  to 
Henry  I.,  by  the  persuasions  of  Ansel m,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  Richard  Beaumeis,  bishop  of  London,  A.  O.  1 108,  in 
the  same  place  where  Siredus  had  begun  to  erect  a  church  in 
honour  of  the  Holy  Cross  and  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  out  of  which 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  Wallham  were  entitled  to  receive  thirty 
shilii[\gs ;  but  the  queen  gave  them  a  mill  in  exchange,  and  had 
this  agreement  confirmed  by  king  Henry,  her  husband,  giving  the 
care  of  the  church  to  Norman,  the  first  canon  regular  in  all 
England,  for  canons  of  his  own  rule* 

'  The  same  queen  also  endowed  this  church,  and  those  that 
served  God  therein,  with  the  port  of  Aldgate,  and  the  soke  there** 
unto  belonging,  with  all  customs,  as  mentioned  in  the  following 
deed:-^ 

'  Maud,  by  the  grace  of  God,  queen  of  England,  to  R.  bishop 
of  London,  and  all  the  faithful  of  the  holy  church,  greeting.  Be 
it  known  to  you,  that  I,  by  the  advice  of  archbishop  Anselm,  and 
with  the  consent  and  confirmation  of  my  lord  king  Henry,  have 
given  and  confirmed  the  church  of  Christ,  seated  near  the  walls  of 
London,  free  and  discharged  from  ail  subjection,  as  well  to  the 
church  of  Waltham  as  all  other  churches,  except  the  church  of 
St.  Paul,  London,  and  the  bishops,  with  all  things  appertaining 
to  the  same,  for  the  honour  of  God,  to  the  cannons  regularly 
serving  God  in  the  same,  with  Norman,  the  prior,  for  ever,  for 
the  redemption  of  our  souls,  and  of  those  of  our  parents.  I'have  in 
like  manner  given  them  the  gate  of  Algate,  with  the  sect  belong- 
ing to  the  same,  which  was  my  lordship,  and  two  parts  of  the 
revenue  of  the  city  of  Exeter.  And  it  is  my  will,  and  I  command, 
that  the  said  canons  hold  their  lands,  and  all  things  belonging  to 
their  church,  well  and  peaceably,  and  honourably  and  freely, 

with  all  the  liberties  and  customs  which  my  lord  king  Henry,  by 

• 

*  Cottoo  makes  prot  Norman  to  be      a  cause,  was  the  liberty  of  holdiog^  a 

he  founder,  A  D.  1107.  court,  and  exercising  jurisdiciion  over 

t  From  the  S  .xon  f  ocne,  sigRifying      lenanis  within  the  demesne  or  franchise. 
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tib  charter,  confirmed  to  them ;  so  that  neither  wrofig  nor  injury 
be  done  to  them.  Witness  William,  bishop  of  Winchester,  Ro- 
ger, bishop  of  Salisbury,  Robert,  bishop  of  Lincoln/ 

Henry  1.  subaeqaentiy  strcng^thened  this  charter  by  considerable 
privileges  ;  fae  confirmed  the  grant  of  Maud,  and  granted  theni 
fttrlfaer '  to  hold  their  possessions  with  sac*  and  soc,  and  tollt  and 
them]:,  and  infangentheof,§  and  all  their  customs,  as  well  within 
the  city  as  without.' 

The  same  king  also  confirmed  to  them  the  '  soc  of  the  English 
knightengild,^  which  was  also  confirmed  to  them  by  the  bull 
of  pope  Innocent  llf. 

There  was  another  charter,  whereby  this  priory  was  privileged 
to  inclose  the  way-along  London-wall,  and  stop  the  passage, 
and  en1ar;u«  their  priory  to  the  very  wall. 

The  rights  and  privileges  of  this  noble  foundation  were  repeat- 
edly confirmed  by  charters  of  Henry  H.  and  IlL  and  Edward  L 

Norman  became  Prior  of  Christchurch  in  the  year  1 108,  in  the 
parishes  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  St.  Michael,  St.  Catherine,  and 
the  Blessed  Trinity,  which  now  were  made  but  one  Parish  of  the 
Holy  Trinity. 

This  prtory  occupied  a  piece  of  ground  upwards  of  three  hun- 
dred feet  long,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Catherine,  towards  Aldgate, 
near  the  parochial  chapel  of  St.  Michael.  In  process  of  time  it 
became  a  very  large  church,  rich  in  lands  and  ornaments,  and 
sorpased  all  the  priories  in  the  city  of  London  or  shire  of  Mid- 
dlesex, the  prior  whereof  was  alderman  of  Portsoken  ward. 

In  1 132,  this  priory,  with  its  church,  was  consumed  by  fire, 
bat  was  immediately  rebuilt. 

After  this^,  priory  had  swallowed  up  those  four  parishes  above- 
named,  and  was  appointed  the  parish  church,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Catherine's  prevailed  with  the  prior  to  let  them 
baild  a  chapel  in  the  church-yard  of  the  priory,  for  their  more 
convenient  and  quiet  resort  to  perform  their  divine  service  in,  and 
to  appoint  them  one  uf  his  canons  to  say  mass  to  them,  on  condi- 
tion that  they  continued  to  christen  their  children  in  the  conven- 
tual cfanrcfa,  and  to  come  thither  at  all  solemn  times ;  their  devo- 
-Uons  at  the  altar  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  where  they  had  before 
resorted,  being  greatly  disturbed  by  the  noise  of  several  cclebrat- 
lAf  maas  together.  But  in  time,  the  parishioners  neglecting  to 
cone  to  the  conventual  church,  the  prior  insisted  upon  their 


*  T6»  mm%  the  right  of  imposing 
floetio  caau  of  trespass,  arising  between 
tbe  maou,  determined  in  the  coari  of 
fbe  fraochbe. 

t  Aa  exemption  from  payment  of 
toU  pf  ihiop  bought  and  sold  in  aft 
nuirkefi. 

t  Joriadictioa  over  the  villeins  or 
of  llie  franchise,  with  their 


suits  and  chattels  wherever  (hey  migbt 
be  foqnd  in  the  realm,  except  any  viU 
lein  should  have  resided  in  any  corpo- 
rate town  for  the  space  of  a  year  and  a 
day ;  by  which  residence  he  was  email* 
cipated  from  his  villeinage. 

§  The  right  of  apprehending  robbers 
taken  within  the  franchise,  and  cf  con. 
victing  and  judging  lher->.  is  it*  coorU 
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ftg^reeinent  to  resort  to  the  great  church  for  the  christen:!!^  of 
tbeir  children,  and  upon  all  the  holidays,  especially  the  greater, 
as  in  the  night  and  day  of  our  Lord's  nativity.  Good  Friday >  the 
day  of  the  benediction  of  the  Easter  wax-candle,  the  morning  of 
Easter-day,  the  vespers  and  vigils  of  the  feasts  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  and  the  dedication  of  the  conventual  church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity ;  on  which  days  he  would  allow  do  service  to  be  per- 
formed in  the  parochial  chapel.  This  occasioned  great  conten- 
tions between  the  prior,  Robert  Kxeter,  the  convent,  and  the 
iiforesaid  parishioners ;  which  continued  to  the  time  of  William 
llaradou,  and  Richard  Clifford,  bishop  of  London,  who,  in  th^ 
year  1414,  accommodated  their  differences  by  a  composition  be- 
tween them  on  the  following  terms,  viz. — That  the  said  parish- 
ioners of  St  Catherine's,  Christ's,  or  Cree-church,  should  have  a 
bapti4»mal  font  anew  set  up  in  their  church,  or  chapel,  for  baptis- 
ing of  children,  and  to  have  other  solemnities  to  be  there  per- 
formed (about  which  such  contentions  had  before  arisen  among 
them),  for  all  times  hereafter:  That  they  should  resort  to  the 
conventual  church  on  the  festivals  and  dedication  of  the  said  con- 
ventual church  in  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew  yearly ;  and  tbere^ 
in  token  of  their  submission  and  acknowledgment,  each  should, 
in  those  festivals,  offer  their  pence,  halfpence,  and  farthings;  and 
that  they  might,  if  they  pleased,  keep  the  dedication  of  St.  Ca- 
therine in  their  own  suid  chapel  or  church;  which  he,  the 
bishop,  out  of  his  paternal  affection  towards  them,  yielded  unto 
Further,  that  they  might  not  ring  the  bells  on  Easter-day,  till  the 
mass  was  finished  at  the  conventual  church.  That  one  of  the 
canons,  to  be  placed  or  removed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  prior, 
should  serve  in  the  said  chapel,  as  was  usual  before  this  present 
ordinance,  to  administer  to  the  said  parishioners  the  sacraments, 
as  anciently  was  done.  That  the  prior  and  convent  hence- 
forth be  not  obliged  to  find  the  ornaments,  nor  be  at  other  chaises 
for  the  chapel.  All  which  ordination  and  composition  the  prior 
and  convent,  and  the  said  parishioners  received  and  promised  in- 
violably to  observe  perpetually.'" 

This  priory  was  once  taken  into  the  king's  hands  (40  Hen.  III.) 
for  receiving  a  thief  within  its  precincts  that  bad  escaped  from 
Newgate. 

Eustacius,  the  eighth  prior,  about  the  year  1264,  because  he 
would  not  deal  with  temporal  matters,  instituted  Theobald  Fita;- 
ittonis,  or  Ivo,  as  deputy  alderman  of  Portsoken  ward  under  him  ; 
and  William  Rising,  prior  of  Christ-church,  was  sworfh alderman 
of  the  said  Portsoken  ward  in  the  first  of  Richard  II.  These  priors 
sat  and  rode  among  the  aldermen  of  London,  in  the  same  livery^ 
pnly  the  prior's  habit  was  in  shape  of  a  spiritual  person,  as  Stow 
saith  he  himself  saw  in  his  childhood ;  at  which  time  the  prior 

*  Maillaad*!  History  of  UondoD,  ii.  7^1. 
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kopt.t  most  bountiful  house, both  Tor  rich  aodpoor,  at  well  within 
the  .hou9e  as  i^t  lh^  g^tes^  to  all  comers,  iicccording  to  their 
coDclitions* 

Tbe  foUowiiig  if  an  account  of  the  spiritualities  and  temporalities 
of  this  prior  y>»  eii'e.a  1*491* 

Spiriiualut  PricrtB  Sanete  Trinitatia^  London. 

Eoclesia  Sancti  Bothr  exl'  Algate %  marc* 

Capelia  Sancte  Kat'ioe,  et  Sancti  Mich*is  in  atrio  ste 
Trioitatit xv^s.  ii^rf. 

Sfo  spirituali' vij/t.  vja.  viijcf. 

Jud  deciffla xiiij«.  viij</. 

Medietas     vij^.  iiijcf. 

Temp^alia  efusiTm  priork  in  Poehijo. 

.  Sancte  Marie.de  Wolcburchehawe    Ixxa.  vi]d. 

Sancte  Marie  del  A^    »    xi^iija.  ij^. 

.  Sancti  Laurencij  iq  judfitsmo      « .  iiij^ . 

.  Sancti  X*pofori ...*..* xvjj?. 

Omniu  Sanctpf  de  3erkyn^hurch   x^. 

.  Sancts  Andree  d^  Cornhull jviij«. 

Saocte  Ffidis  Yirgis x^iiityt. 

Sancti  Olaui  |id  Trini   ,  •  t « cja*  x4*  06. 

Sancti  FeC  de  CornehuU ixa.  iiiji^ 

Sancte  Marie  de  Aldermanbury    xxxiiija.  yJ« 

.  Sancti  Petri  de  Woodestrete     « .  Ji^« 

Saacti  Alphegi    , ^ va,  v</. 

Sancti  Bothr  ext^  Bi^hoppgate xxiiijj?.  y\\id. 

.  Sancti  Mich'i'  de  CornehuU xxv^.  iiijc/. 

.  Sancti  M ich^is  ad  Rpam   xa«. 

Sancti  Marie  Wolnoth    i)«. 

Omoiu  Sanctpr  ad  ferm    xlvij#.  iiij//.   , 

.  Sancti  Clement  de  Candelwykstrete x\}d. 

Omniu  Sanctor  de  Stanyngchurch viijf.  iiij^. 

Saucti  Egidij  ex'  Crepulgate    xxviij^. 

Sancti  Benedict!  Fynk      iij;?. 

Omniu  Sanctor  de  Fanchurche  . .  • yja«  ^iijc^. 

Sancti  Martini  de  Ludgate    v|r. 

Adhuc  temp' alia  Prior  et  Sancte  TVinitatif. 

Sancte  Margarete  Patyns iyc  y|(/. 

.  Sancte  Margarete  ad  ponte j^xxiija.  ii\}d. 

Sancti  Georgij    • . .  xvij«. 

Sancti  Swithini , xiija^  iigc/. 

*  Tti&tto  Spiritualium  et  Temporaliam  cleri  intra  Dioeoctioi  Londoo.— Bid- 
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Omniu  Sanctor  de  Colmanchirch W«.  mjd.  o(. 

Sancti  B^ndicti  Shorhogg-e    xxij«« 

Sancti  Marie  Magdal*  in  Prs^tar   ij«.  vj({. 

Sancte  Marie  de  Arcubr zxt«.  y'ujd* 

Sancti  Pancrasij  in  London Ixvjs.  vu}d. 

De  Aldennanchirch »....'•..  y}s.  yiijo^. 

Sancti  Vedasti    • va. 

Sancti  Mich^is  de  Pat*nost'chirch xt#. 

Omniu  Sanctor  de  Grassechirch   Vujs,  xd. 

Sanoti  Edmu'di  de  Grassechirch xzv«.  viijcf. 

Sancti  Marie  de  Som'sete .- ij«. 

Sancti  Johis  do  Walbrook   *......  xziiij^. 

Sancti  Trinitatis  Pue iijcf. 

Sancti  Marie  de  la  Hull iij#. 

Sancte  Eihelburgre  yiJ9. 

Sancti  M'rtini  i*  Candelwykstrete xxviiitf. 

Sancti  B*n*dicti  de  Grassechirch x1>J9.  gJ. 

Sancti  Bothr  de  BiHyngesgate ^xxv#.  iiijJ. 

Omniu  Sanctor  ad  muros ij9.  iiijet.  cb» 

Sancti  Albani  in  Woodstrete     xs, 

Sancti  Martini  do  Oteswych xxj«. 

Sancti  Nichi  Olof * y^. 

Sancti  Thome  Ap'li    xxx^. 

Sancti  Sepulchri xxva. 

Sancti  Augusiini  ad  porta'    » '. .  ij#, 

^     Sancti  Jacobi  de  Garlykhithe    xy«. 

Sancti  Marrini  in  Vintria    xv9    yij</. 

Sancte  Marie  de  Abchnrch ]xyij«.  ijd. 

Sancti  Martini  in  Poun'o   yj«.  yiij^. 

Omniu  Sanctor  de  Honylane xlviijff.  iiijcf. 

Sancti  Micbi-s  ft  Kat'ine  infra'  Algate   ....  xyj/t.  xijd* 

Sancti  Johi's  Zacbarye \js.  injd, 

Sancti  Stephaiii  in  Judaismo x«.  yj^. 

Sancti  Beneda'  Woodewharf xij«. 

Sancti  Nichi'  Coldabbay xxj«.  yiijcf. 

Sancti  Steph'i  in  Walbrook xxijcf. 

Sancti  Bot'hi  ex'  Algrate    xiij/<.  xa.  id. 

Sancti  Andree  Hubert xyJ9.  iiijc/. 

Saiicte  Mildrede  in  Bred-strete xyJ9. 

Sancte  Marie  de  Botha  we     .*  xxiij«.  ijef. 

Sancti  Leonardi lxxiiJ9.  iiijcif. 

Sancti  Sconisij iiJ9. 

Sancti  Dunstani  Est    lxij#, 

Sancti  Marie  de  Colchyrche    xiij/t.  yj^.  yiijif. 

Sancti  Mich'is  de  Bassyng^hawe xxxijir.  yjc^. 

Sm'  p'ticular cxxih'.  xyJ9.  yjd.  ob, 

Jud'  Decima xijit.  iij«.  yijrf.  ob  q. 

Medietas y}luxx\a. 
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Sp'ore  Ste.  Trinitatifi    London  in  Kentyssheton  de  Tns* 

Reddi*  &  bost'  q'  tax'  ad Ixxix9.  uijd 

Jud  Decima    vij«.  xd. 

Medietas iij«.  xid. 

Their  common  seal  represented  the  blessed  Saviour  seated  on  a 
rainbow,  and  bavin*;  in  his  left  hand  a  book  resting  on  his  knee; 
Ins  hg:ht  hand  elevated.     The  legend  was  sigillv.  ecl'ib.  scb 

TRINITATIS    LONDONIR. 

The  ARMS  of  this  priory  were  az,  the  representation  of  the  Trinity  ai\,  being: 
fipretird  by  foar  plates,  two  in  chief,  one  in  the  middle  point,  and  one  in  base, 
cooioiofKl  to  each  other  by  an  orle  and  a  pall  ar.  On  the  centre  plate  b  the 
word  Dbds^oo  the  dexter-chief  plate  Pater,  on  the  sinister  Filius,  and  on  the 
plate  inbaie  the  words  Sanctvs  Spiritus  ;  on  the  three  parts  of  the  pall  tlie 
void  BST,  and  on  each  part  of  the  orle  the  words  non  est. 

This  priory  wa£i  surrendered  February  4»  1531,  by  Nicholas 
Hancock,  prior,  Geor<re  Grevil,  and  seventeen  more  of  the  con- 
vent, who  said  they  did  it  because  their  house  was  much  involved 
in  debt,  and  the  revenues  and  profits  sunk,  and  in  effect  coiae  to 
nothing*.    The  valuation  is  not  recorded. 

Amon^  the  monuments  in  this  church  were  the  following: — 

Sir  Robert  Turke,  and  dame  Alice  his  wife ;  sir  John  Hen- 
ningham,  and  dame  Isabel  his  wife. 

Dhme  Ag-nes,  wife  to  sir  William  Bardolph,  and  then  to  sir 
Thomas  Mortimer.  She  made  her  will  1403,  bequeathing  her 
body  to  be  buried  in  the  conventual  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
London. 

Sir  John  Dedham,  knt.;  sir  Ambrose  Charcam. 

Dame  Margaret,  daughter  to  sir  Ralph  Gheny,  wife  to  sir  John 
Barkley,  to  sir  Thomas  Barnes,  and  to  sir  W.  Bursire. 

Baldwine,  son  to  king  Stephen  ;  and  Matilda,  daughter  to  king 
Stephen,  wife  to  the  earl  of  Millen. 

Henry  Fitz-Alwine,  mayor  of  London,  1213. 

Geffrey  Mandevile,  I-2I5. 

Lady  Margaret  le  Scroope,  who,  m  1431,  bequeathed  her  body 
to  be  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Trinity,  of  Christ-church, 
London.  She  was  wife  of  Ro^er  le  Scroope,  knight,  and  daugh- 
ter of  sir  Robert  Tiptoft. 

Humphrey  de  Bohun,  earl  of  Hereford,  and  constable  of 
England,  was  buried  before  the  high  altar.  He  died  October  15, 
1361. 

Sir  Robert  Sheffield,  knight,  ancestor  of  the  dukes  of  Bucking- 
ham. 

These,  and  many  more  sepulchral  monuments,  were  destroyed 
at  the  dissolution  of  this  priory,  which  happened  as  above;  '  for,* 
lays  Mr.  Maitland,  <  king  Henry  VIII.  desirous  to  reward  sir  Thomas 
Andley,  speaker  of  the  parliament  against  cardinal  Wolsey,  sent  for 
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tfae prior,  snd,  after coromeadiDg  him  Tor  his  hmpitality,  with  prty 
,  misei  of  preferment, 'persuaded  him  to  suneuder  all  the  priory, 
w'kth  the  appurlenancM,  ioto  his  hands,  ia  the  twenty-third 
year  of  his  reign.  The  canons  were  sent  to  other  houses  of  the 
sameorder;  and  tfae  priory,  with  the  appurtenances,  kin^  Henry 
gave  to  sir  Thomas  Audley,  newty  knighted,  and  afterwanit  made 
lord  chancellor. 

Sir  Thomas  offered  the  great  church  of  this  priory  with  a  peal 
of  nine  Well  tuned  bells  (whereof  the  four  largest  are  now  at 
Stepney  church,  and  the  other  five  at  St.  Stephen's  Coleman- 
fltreet),  to  the  parishioners  of  St.  Catherine  Christ,  or  Cree- 
church,  in  exchange  for  their  small  parish  church,  being  willing 
to  have  it  pulled  down,  and  to  have  it  built  there  towards  the 
street;  but  the  parishioners  declined  the  ofler.  He  thereupon 
offered  tfae  church  and  steeple  of  the  priory  church  to  any  per- 
son who  would  take  it  down  and  carry  it  from  the  ground,  but  no 
man  would  undertake  the  offer;  whereupon  sir  Thomas  was 
obliged  to  be  at  more  charges  to  take  it  down  than  could  be  made 
of  the  stones,  timber,  lead,  iron.  Sec. ;  for  the  workmen,  with 
great  labour,  beginning  at  the  top,  loosed  stone  from  stone,  and 
threw  themdown,  whereby  thegreaterpart  ofthem  werebroken, 
and  few  remained  whole,  and  those  were  sold  very  cheap ;  for  all 
the  buildings,  then  made  about  the  city,  were  of  brick  and  tim- 
ber. Thomas,  lord  Audley,  boilt  a  noble  mansion  of  this  priory, 
and  dwelt  in  it  during  bis  life,  and  died  there  in  the  year  1544; 
whose  only  daughter  being  married  to  Thomas,  duke  of  Norfolk, 
this  estate  descended  to  his  grace,  and  was  then  called  the  Duke's 
Place. 

In  this  mansion,  which  was  called  Cree-chnrch,  chapters  of 
the  heralds  were  held  in  1661  ;  and  Holbeio,  the  celebrated 
painter,  is  said  to  have  died  here  in  1554,  though  some  authors 
say  he  died  at  Whitehall. 


.Ga'«  of  the  Priory  ef  tkt  Hvbj  Trinity. 
The  gale  of  this  priory,  here  delineate ',  -tood  in  (he  oa.-ish  of 
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St.  James,  DtikeVplace,atthe  north  end  of  Cree-church- lane ;  the 
apartments  above  the  gate,  which  were  of  modern  erection,  were 
formerly  occupied  as  the  ward  school-rooms.  These  remains  were 
destroyed  in  October,  J  8 16. 

Oo  the  dissolution  of  the  priory,  the  chapel  before  mentioned 
became  the  only  .place  (after  the  conventual  church  was  pulled 
cIovd)  for  the  inhabitants  within  that  district  to  repair  to  for  divine 
service.  This,  however,  creating  some  dislike  among  the  inbabit- 
SDts  of  DokeVpIace,  they  were  desirous  of  raising  a  proper  fiarish 
church  for  themselves,  on  the  ground  within  their  own  precinct ; 
to  effect  which,  they  applied  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  for 
htssKistanoe  ;  who,  having  obtained  the  king's  warrant,  under  the 
great  «ea],  for  proceeding  in  their  pious  intention,  prevailed  with  the 
lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common-council,  to  build  them  a  church, 
with  the  stones  of  the  conventual  church,  which  then  remained  on 
the  premises.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  church  was 
coioecrated  and  dedicated  to  St.  James,  on  the  2nd  of  January, 
1622.  The  liberty  of  DukeVplace  formerly  enjoyed  great  privi- 
leges, in  which  they  appear  to  have  been  more  protected  by  the 
power  of  the  Norfolk  family  than  by  right ;  since  the  lord  mayor  is 
entitled  to  hold  a  court  leet  and  baron,  and  the  city  officers  can 
arrest  for  debt,  and  execute  warrants  within  it;  yet  artificers  and 
traders  open  shops,  and  exercise  their  arts  here,  although  not 
freemen  of  the  city.  The  Jews  settled  here,  principally,  in  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  the  month  of  March  or  April, 
according  as  Easter  falls,  there  is  a  fair  held  in  DukeVplace,  called 
the  Jews'  fair,  which  is  probably  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  a  kind 
of  carnival,  and  is  denominated  the  feast  of  Purim.  Though  the 
Jews  have  heM  rejoicings  at  this  period  in  Duke^s-place  ever  since 
their  establishment  there,  yet  they  were  not  publicly  sanctioned  till 
the  latter  pait  of  the  last  century,  when  the  city  allowed  the  parish 
of  St.  James  the  privilege  of  letting  out  the  ground  for  three  days, 
to  the  itinerant  ^ow-men,  by  which,  says  Mr.  Smith,  the  parish 
makes  aboat  37/.* 

On  the  north  side  of  Bevis   Marks  stood  a  religious  house, 
called 

The  Papey. 

This  hospital  belongfed  to  the  brotherhood  of  St.  Charity  and 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  founded  in  1430,  by  William  Oliver, 
William  Baroabie,  and  John  Stafford,  of  London,  priests,  for  a 
master,  two  wardens,  &c.  chaplains,  chauntry  priests,  conducts, 
and  other  brethren  and  sisters  that  should  be  admitted  into  the 
cbarch  of  St.  Angustine  Papey  in  the  wall.  The  brethren  of  this 
boQse  becoming  lame,  or  otherwise  in  great  poverty,  wore  here 
relieved;  as  to  have  chambers,  with  certain  allowance  of  bread, 
drink,  and  coals,  and  one  old  man  and  his  wife  to  see  them  served, 
and  to  keep  the  house  clean. 

*  SmUh'a  Anc.  Topog.  of  Ltondon.  p  SI- 
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These  poor  priests  of  the  Papey  (as  also  the  brotherhood  of  the 
threescore  priests,  and  the  company  of  clerks  that  were  skilled  m 
singing  dirges  and  church  offices)  commonly  attended  at  solemn 
funerals,  as  may  be  collected  from  the  will  of  dame  Jane  Milbourn, 
widow  of  sir  John  Milbourn  ;  who,  in  the  year  1543,  bequeathed 
to  the  brotherhood  of  the  Papey  to  come  to  her  burial,  and  to  pray 
for  her  soul  ten  shillings ;  and  likewise  to  the  brotherhood  of  three- 
score priests  in  London  to  come  to  her  burial,  and  to  pray  for  her 
soul  ten  shillings. 

This  brotherhood  (amongst  others)  was  suppressed  m  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI*)  since  which  time  this  house  was  occupied  by  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham). principal  secretary  of  state  to  queen  Eliza« 
beth,  and  many  other -noble  personages.  The  site  ofnhe  hospital 
is  the  churchyard  of  St.  Martin  Outwich. 

'Adjoining  to  this  hospital  was  a  great  house,  with  handsome  coui  ts 
and  garden  plats, '  some  time  pertaining  to  the  Bassets,  since  that 
to  the  abbot»  of  Bury  in  Suffolk,  and  therefore  called  Buries 
Mark,  corruptly  Be  vis  Marks  ;  and,  since  the  dissolution  of  the 
abbey  of  Bury,  to  Thomas  Ueneage  the  father,  and  sir  Thomas 
Heneage  the  son.'* 

The  House  of  Crutched  Friars, 

A.t  tile  south-east  corner  of  11  art-street  stood  a  bouse  of  Crouched 
(or  Crossed)  Friars^  founded  by  Ralph  Hosier  and  William 
Sabernes,  about  the  year  1298.  Stephen,  the  tenth  prior  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  in  London,  granted  three  tenements  for  thirteen 
shillings  and  eight-pence  by  the  year,  unto  the  said  Ralph  Hosier 
and  William  Sabernes,  who  afterwards  became  friars  of  St.  Crosse. 
Adam  was  the  first  prior  of  that  house.  These  friars  founded  their 
house  in  the  placeof  certain  tenements  purchasedofRichard  Wim- 
bush,  the  twelfth  prior  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  the  year  1319, 
which  wasconfirmed  by  Edward  llLin  the  17th  of  his  reign,  valued 
at  6fly-two  pounds  thirteea  shillings  and  four  pence,  surrendered 
12th  of  November,  30  Henry  Vlll. 

Andrew  de  Bures  ^ave.to  this  house,  5  Edward  IIL,  one  mes- 
suage and  twenly-eignt  acres  of  land,  and  one  acre  of  meadow,  in 
Aketon  ;  and  one  messuage  and  sixty  acres  of  land  in  Walding- 
field,  in  tbe  county  of  Suffolk. 

There  was  a  licence  granted  (23  Edward  III.)  to  the  prior  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  to  getJands  in  Oxon;  and  likewise  the  prior  obtaineci 
a  grant  for  a  tenement  in  Sjnedene-lane,  nov^  called  Seething- 
lane. 

At  a  court  of  common-couuciK  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIIL.  an  act  was  passed  for  granting  to  the  prior  and  con- 
vent of  the  Crossed  Friars,  beside  3ie  Tower  of  liOndoD  (to  the 
intent  that  they  should  pray  for  the  good  estate  of  the  city)  some 

^  Hsitltiul,  ii.  782. 
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common  ground  of  the  said  city,  for  the  enlargement  of  their 
churchy  yiz.  in  breadth,  from  the  east  end  of  their  church,  from  the 
main  wall  thereof  on  the  north  part,  into  the  high  street  there*  five 
feet  of  as»ize;  and  at  the  west  end  of  their  church,  in  breadth  four 
feet  and  a  half,  stretching  in  length  from  the  east  towards  the  west 
part,  seven  score  and  eight  feet  and  a  half. 

At  another  court  holden  on  Tuesday,  September  25  (12  Henry 
Vill.),  the  said  prior  and  convent  petitioned  for  succour  towards 
the  edifying  and  maintenance  of  their  new  church,  and  to  take 
upon  tliem  and  the  whole  city  to  be  their  second  founders.  Where- 
upon it  was  agreed  that  several  exhortations  should  be  made  in 
writing  to  every  fellowship  or  company  in  London,  to  see  wliat  they 
would  do  for  their  devotions  towards  the  same ;  and  such  sums  to 
be  certified  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  to  the  intent  it  may  be 
koowD  to  what  it  will  amount. 

A  prior  of  this  house  in  Henry  VllL's  time,  not  so  observant  as 
he  ought  to  have  been  of  the  rules  of  continence  prescribed  by  the 
order,  was  caught  on  a  Friday  (a  day  of  more  than  ordinary  mor- 
tification and  devotion),  about  eleven  o'clock,  in  bed  with  a  lewd 
wonan,  by  some  of  the  visitors  appointed  by  the  vicar-general 
Cromwell.  The  scandalized  visitors  pocketed  a  bribe  of  thirty 
poands  given  them  by  the  detected  prior,  and  reported  the  transac- 
tion to  their  employer.  This  hastened  the  dissolution  of  the  house, 
which  was  granted  by  Henry  \lli,  to  sir  Thomas  W^att,  who  built 
a  handsome  mansion  on  the  site,  which  was  afterwards  the  residence 
uf  k>rd  Lumley,  who  distinguished  himself  greatly  at  the  battle  of 
Flodden  field,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  friars'  hall  was 
converted  into  a  glaas-house,  the  first  manufactory  of  that  article  in 
Eogland.  which,  with  forty  thousand  billets  of  wood,  was  destroyed 
by  fire  on  the  4th  of  September  1575. 

In  the  church  of  this  house  were  several  handsome  monuments. 
Among  the  principal  persons  huried  there  were 

Sir  Thomas  de  Mollinton,  baron  of  Wemese,  who  bequeathed  by 
will,  dated  1408,  his  body  to  be  buried  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary, 
within  the  college  of  the  friars  of  St.  Crucis,  London  ;  and  dame 
Elizabeth,  his  wife,  daughter  of  William  Botelar,  baron  of  Wome, , 
according  to  her  last  will,  anno  1410. 

Henry  Loyell,  spn  to  William,  lord  Level  1. 

Dame  Isabel,  wife  to  William  Edwards,  mayor  of  London  in  1471* 

Sir  John  Stratford,  knt. 

Sir  Thomas  Aaseldey,  knt.,  clerk  of  the  crown,  sub-marshal  of 
England,  and  justice  to  the  shire  of  Middlesex. 

Juhn  Kest,  grocer,  mayor  of  London,  1 5 IB. 

Sir  John  Skevington,  knt.  merchant  taylor,  sheriff,  1520. 

Sir  Rhys  ap  Gryffyd  beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  1331.* 

•  For  forther  informaiioo  respect-  ferred  to  Pejinant*!  Hit  lory  of  liondon^ 
iof  ihii  noble  fsnulj,  tho  reader  is  re-      4lo.  S88. 
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Sir  John  Mil  bourn  was  a  benefactor  to  this  house  of  the 
Crutched-friars.  He  set  up  his  tomb  in  their  church  in  his 
life-time,  and  appointed  a  solemn  obit  to  be  kept  there,  daring* 
the  life  of  himself,  and  his  wife  Dame  Johan ;  and,"after  his  de- 
cease, to  be  also  kept  in  the  said  church  by  the  said  friars,  for 
their  souls.  He  was  buried  here,  but  afterwards  removed  to  St 
Edmund's  the  King. 

And  his  thirteen  beadsmen,  dwelling  in  his  alms-house, 
(which  will  be  mentioned  hereafter)  hard  by,  were  to  come 
daily  unto  this  church,  where  they  should  in  some  convenient 
place  near  unto  the  said  tomb,  abide  and  continue  while  the  ser- 
vice of  God,  or,  at  least,  until  such  time  the  whole  mass,  which 
daily  should  be  begun  in  the  said  church  by  the  hour  of  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morninr,  or  thereabouts,  should  be  sunof  or 
said,  for  evermore,  at  the  altar  called  Our  Lady's  Altar,  in  the 
middle  aisle  of  the  said  church,  founded  by  the  said  sir  John  Mil- 
bourn  ;  to  the  intent  that  the  said  thirteen  poor  beadsmen,  afore 
the  bOcrinning  of  the  said  mass,  one  of  them  standing  right  over 
against  the  other,  about,  and  encompassing  the  same  tomb  or  bu- 
rial-place of  sir  John  Mil  bourn,  shall  severally,  two  and  two  ot 
them  together,  say  the  De  Profundis,  and  a  Pater-noster,  Ave,  and 
Creed,  with  a  collect  thereunto  belonging ;  and  such  of  (hem  as 
could  not  say  the  psalm  of  De  Profundis,  were  to  say  a  Pater- 
noster, Ave  and  Creed :  which  prayers,  as  the  will  directs,  they 
should  especially  say  for  the  good  and  prosperous  estate  of  the 
said  sir  John,  and  Dame  Johan  their  children  and  friends  now 
living ;  and,  after  their  decease,  for  the  souls  of  the  said  sir  John 
and  Dame  Johan,  and  Margaret  his  first  wife,  their  fathers  and 
mothers,  children,  and  friends  soi^ls,  and  all  christian  souls. 

In  the  church  of  those  friars  was  founded  two  fraternities  of 
Dutchmen,  which  nation  seem  to  have  resided  hereabouts.  Their 
foundations  and  ordinances  are  printed  at  length,  in  Maitland's 
history  of  London.* 

*  The  very  ruins  of  this  religious  house,'  says  Mr  Maitland, 
*  are  not  now  to  be  seen,  (t.  e.  in  1738)  and  nothing  of  it  remains, 
only  it  gives  name  to  the  street,  being  more  commonly  called 
Crutched  Friars  than  Hart-street.'  On  its  site  was  erected  the 
Navy  Office,  the  business  of  which  being  removed  to  Somerset- 
house,  it  was  purchased  by  the.  East  India  Company. 

On  the  site  of  this  religious  house,  now  stands  a  most  extensive 
and  magnificent  warehouse  for  teas  belonging  to  the  East  India 
Company.  It  is  a  regular  oblong  square,  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet,  by  an  hundred  and  sixty,  inclosing  a  court  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  feet,  by  sixty,  entered  by  an  arched  gateway,  above 
which  are  the  Company's  arms. 

•  Vol.  i>.  p.  78S. 
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Aldgate. 

Ald^le,  or  Ealdgate,  (which  signifiei  Old  Gate,)  wu  situaU 
■djoiDingtoHoundidttch,andwaioneorthefourorJ^i[Hil|rBtMortlia 
city,  and  that  through  which  ihe  Roman  vicinal  way  led  to  th« 
Trajeetiu,  or  ferrj  at  Old-rord.  The  earliest  mention  we  can  Bnd 
or  it,  b  in  »  charter  granted  by  king  Edgar,  about  ihu  year  967. 

Thiigale  being  in  a  very  ruinoui  condition,  was  pulled  dowa  in 
theyear  1606,  ami  re-butll;  but  it  was  nut  completed  11)11609. 

In  digging  the  foundation,  several  Roman  coins  were  discorered 
memblaDcei  of  two  of  which  Mr.  Bund,  one  of  the  surveyors  of 
ikt  work,  canaed  to  be  cut  in  stone,  and  placed  on  each  »de  of  the 
cait  fruDi,  where  they  remained  till  the  demolition  of  the  gate. 

Id  a  hrge  aquare,  on  the  aame  side  of  the  ^ale,  was  placed  the 
tuuie  of  king  James  I.  in  silt  armour,  with  a  golden  lion,  aod 
a  chained  unicorn,  both  couchaot  at  hia  feet. 

On  the  weal  side  of  the  gate  was  a  figure  of  Fortune,  gilt,  and 
•tinding  on  a  globe,  with  a  prosperous  tail  spreading  over  her 
bead;  under  which  was  carved  the  king's  arms,  with  Ihe  moilo, 
'Dituetmon  droit,'  and  a  little  below  it,  ^Vival  Rex';'  somewhat 
lower,  on  the  south  side,  stood  Peace,  with  a  dove  perched  on  one 
btod,  and  a  g^ilded  wreath  in  the  other 

On  the  north  side  of  the  gate  was  the  Ogure  of  Charity,  wil'<  a 
child  at  her  breast,  and  another  in  her  hand. 

On  the  top  of  the  gate  was  a  vane,  supported  by  a  gilt  sphere  , 
3tt  each  side  of  which  stood  a  soldier  holding  a  bullet  in  hia  handt 
oa  the  top  of  the  upper  battlements. 

Onr  die  arch  of  the  gale  were  carved  the  following  words  — 
Senalua  I\>putuaque  Londinetuit, 
Ftcit,  1609. 
HuHpaRBY  Weld,  Maior. 

There  were  two  poslenu  through  this  gale ;  that  on  the  aoulh  side 
f  which  wu  made  aa  latea»the  year  1731.      There  was  likewise 
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HpartmentsoreTlhegale,  vrhich  were  epproprialcd  (o  lliunse  of  one 
o 'the  lord  m&jror'i  carvers,  but  had,  of  laU:  jears,  been  um:J  at  a 
chiiritj-sGhool. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  gnie,  hved  and  died  the  able 
historian  of  ihe  city,  Joho  Slowe. 

Onthesouthitide  of  Fenchiirchs:reet,oppositeihe  pump,  Hmong 
other  large  and  handsome  houws  was  one,  sometime  belonging  lu 
the  prior  of  Monte  Jovis  or  Afono«(rie  Cornu/e,  (Horn-church) 
in  E>ex.     It  was  the  prior's  inn  when  he  came  to  London. 

A  little  to  the  north  of  St.  James's  church,  in  Duke'i  Place,  is  a 
jews'  sj'nagogne,  which  has  been  so  enlarged  as  almost  to  join 
tbechiirch. 

Besides  this  there  are  three  other  irna^gues  in  ihis  ward;  a. 
Portuguese  one  near  the  north  end  of  Bevis  Alarks,  by  London- 
wall;  one  in  Church-row,  for  Hamburgh  Jews,  and  a  third  in  a 
building  which  was  formerly  Briclflayers'-hall,  situate  behind  the 
houses  thai  are  nearly  opposit  e  lo  St.  Catherine  Cree-church,  and 
which  was  new  built  in  1820;  over  ibe  entrance  from  Leadenhall- 
itreet  are  the  Brickiayers'-arms. 

All  those  synagogues  are  of  plain  exterior,  being  built  of  brick, 
the  interiors  are  handsomely  Rtted  up  with  galleries,  gilt  and  tkco- 
rated  in  a  fanciful  style. 

The  west  wall  of  the  synagogue  in  Duke's  Place,  is  railed,  and 
contains  the  Sanclum  Sanctorum,  where  are  deposited  the  sacred 
volumes,  which  are  taken  out  and  re-placed  with  great  ceremony. 

Over  this  on  the  well,  are  painttd  in  Hebrew  characters,  without 
points,  the  ten    commandments. 

In  the  front  of  this  building,  over  the  porch,  is  a  Urge  hhl\  pur- 
posely appointed  for  the  celebration  of  the  weddin|f  of  poor  Jews. 
A  considerable  degree  of  ceremony  is  always  atUched  totbese  con- 
nubial contracts,  and  that  the  poorer  classes  may  not  be  prt-jtidiceH 
bv  the  expence,  the  whole  society  assist  ihom  by  a  subscription. 


Aneient  Crypt. 
ir  beneath  the  house  at  thesouth-e 
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b>H-itreet,  consists  of  a  curicHu  crypl,  in  excellent  preserraliun, 
which  has  been  generally  conxidereA  lo  be  the  ancient  purtxliial 
ctmpul,  or  church  of  Si.  Michael.  The  crowns  of  the  arches  »rv 
rather  below  the  level  of  (lie  pavement,  and  there  is  every  indication 
or  the  flructure  having  been  the  bBsemeni  of  a  superior  erection. 
The  mbove  engraving  abewg  the  building  in  a  re^^lored  state. 


PI  tn. 

What  is  to  he  seen  at  iHc  present  time,  is  evidenlly  the  whoie  of 
the  original  structure ;  ilsgreatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  forty- 
sii  feet,  and  its  breadth  from  east  to  west,  seventeen.  In  length  it 
is  made  into  two  aisles  by  two  cluMers  of  columns,  consisting  of 
an  union  of  four  cylinders,  conjoined  at  the  capilals,  from  which 
spring  the  ribs  that  support  the  vaulting  ;  this  is  of  the  simplest  kind, 
coQsisling  only  of  arches  and  cross  springers,  the  latier  making 
kD  acutely  pointed  arrh,  the  former  being  more  obtuse.  On  the 
points  of  intersection  of  the  ribs  are  circiilnr  busses,  curved  with 
oulu  in  a  grotesque  but  bold  style ;  one  of  the  best  is  annexed. 

The  pillare  are  buried  about  teti  feet  below 
the  present  level  of  the  cellar  floor ;    in  the  vig- 
netlo  they  are  represented  as  perfect;   the  vauU- 
mg  receivea    a    subiidiary  support   from    half 
tolnmns  attached  to  the  walls,  of  a  corresponding 
character  viih  the  main  clusters.    The  em  ranee 
(oihe  crypl,  is  by  a  flap  in   the  front  ol   the 
house,  (in  the  view  a  pointed  window  b  lubsii- 
luted.)  nearly  opposite  to  this  is  an  act-tely  pointed  opening,  (also 
riiemn  in  the  cut,)   whiih  whs  originally  intended  fur  a  winduiv, 
but  has  at  some  later  period  been   converted  into    a  door-way,  ami 
was  then  the  entrance  to  the  crypt  from  above,  at  a  winding  flight 
of  flairs  still  existing  on  the  outside  of  the  opening  evinces.     The 
«indow<iBro  square,  the  frames  remaining'  appear  more  modern  than 
the  main  structure  1    they  are  all    walled     up  except  one    in   the 
Dorlhem  extremity  of  the  crypl,  which  is  partially  vacant ;  the  sills 
ire  formed  close  below  the  vault,  a  proof  that  the  erection  was  at  all 
tines  a  crypt;     the    termination   northward  of  both    the  aisles  is 
Rinous;  it  is  irregular  in  plan  and  elevation,  and  the  vaulting  displays 
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a  greater  degree  of  maaoDic  skill  in  oonsequence  of  t^ie  trregularity 
of  the  walls.  In  the  western  wail  an  opening  haa  been  broken 
through,  which  leads  into  an  extensive  range  of  cellaring,  in 
^hich  there  is  no  vestige  of  antiquity  except  a  wall  constructed 
of  old  materials. 

From  the  absence  of  any  religious  or  sacerdotal  emblem  appearing 
M  the  carvings,  as  well  as  the  circumstance  of  the  structure  standing 
in  its  longest  proportions  north  and  souih,  it  is  not  at  all  probable 
that  it  ever  was  a  church,  or  the  crypt  of  one ;  that  it  might  apper 
tain  to  some  one  of  the  various  ecclesiastical  establishments,  which 
existed  in  this  quarter  is  somewhat  borne  out  by  the  high  cbarac' 
ter  of  its  architecture  ;  from  the  style  of  which  it  is  probable  that 
these  remains  are  the  workmanship  of  the  latter  part  of  the  thir- 
teenth century. 

The  bull  of  pope  Innocent  III,  noticed  before,  mentions  the 
chapel  of  St.  Michael,  in  the  church-yard  of  the  monastery. 

Jt  is  singular  that  Stow  does  not  notice^  the  existence  of  this 
relic  of  ancient  London,  although  it  is  generally  supposed  the  super- 
structure  was  occupied  by  his  dwelling-house. 

It  appears  the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aldgate  has  been 
much  raised.  Stow  says, '  Betwixt  this,  Beizeter's  (Billeter)  lane, 
and  Lime-street,  was  (of  later  time,)  a  frame  of  three  fair  houses, 
set  up  in  the  year  1590,  in  place  where  before  was  a  large  garden 
plot,  inclosed  from  the  High-street  with  a  brick  wall;  which  wall 
being  taken  down,  and  the  ground  digged  deep  for  cellarage,  there 
was  found  right  under  the  said  brick  wall,  another  wall  of  stone,  with 
a  gate  arched  of  stone,  and  gates  of  timber,  to  be  closed  in  the  midst, 
towards  the  street ;  the  timber  of  the  gates  was  consumed,  but  the 
hinges  of  yron  still  remained  on  their  staples,  on  both  sides.  More- 
over, in  that  wall  were  square  windows,  with  bars  of  yron,  on  either 
side  the  gate;  this  wall  was  under  ground  about  two  fathoms  deepe, 
as  I  then  esteemed  it,  and  seemeth  to  bee  the  ruins  of  some  house 
burned  in  the  raigne  of  king  Stephen,  when  the  fire  began  in  the 
house  of  one  Aleward,  near  London-stone,  and  consumed  east  to 
Aldgate;  whereby  it  appeareth  how  greatly  the  ground  of  this  citie 
hath  been  in  that  place  raysed.' 

In  Billiter-square  is  the  West  India  House,  a  large  edifice,  with 
offices  attached  for  conducting  the  business  of  the  West  India 
docks.     In  the  court-room  is  a  fine  painting  of  G.  Hibbert,  esq. 

The  African-house  stood  in  Leadenhall-street,  east  of  Billiter-lane. 
It  had  been  the  mansion  of  sir  Nicholas  Throkmorton. 

The  name  of  a  church  which  stood  formerly  on  the  west  side  of 
St.  Mary  Axe,  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  the  name  of  the  street ;  it 
was  also  called  St.  Mary  Pellyper.  Thischurch  was  in  the  gift  of  the 
prioress  and  convent  of  St.  Helens,  but  was  united  by  letters  patent 
under  the  great  seal,  dated  September  12th,  4  Eliz.  to  St.  Andrew 
Undershafl.  It  received  its  first  appellation  of  *  at  the  Axe,'  from  a 
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lign  which  hun^  opposite  the  east  end  of  it,  nnd  that  of  St.  Mary, 
Pdljper,  from  a  spot  of  ground  on  the  north  side,  belonging  to  the 
(omfNnj  of  skinners.  The  church  wai  on  its  desecration  let  as  a 
wirehoQue,  and  for  mechanical  purposes,  till,  at  length,  it  becamf 
10  niinous  that  it  was  entirely  taken  down. 
Oo  the  north  side  of  Fenchurch- street  is 

ironmonger's  Hall. 

Aooble  edifice,  erected  in  1748,  and  is  either  the  third  or  fourth 
tbatbas  been  raised  on  the  same  site.  The  original  hall  was  re^ 
boilt  in  the  reigrn  of  queen  Elizabeth. 

The  south  front  of  this  building  is  the  only  portion  which 
ii visible  from  the  street;  it  is  entirely  faced  with  Portland  stones 
sod  consists  of  a  centre  and  wings.  The  basement  story  is  rusti- 
cated, and  has  an  arched  entrance  in  the  centre,  the  key  stone 
earved  with  the  head  of  a  warrior  in  an  antique  helmet ;  on  each 
tide  of  the  entrance  are  three  square  headed  windows.  Above 
the  basement  the  centre  division  is  enriched  with  four  Ionic  pilas- 
ters sustaining'  an  entablature  and  pediment.  The  central  space, 
which  is  the  widest,  contains  a  Venetian  window  of  large  dimen- 
asoos,  the  pillars  Ionic,  and  a  circular  one  above ;  the  whole  is  in- 
srribed  in  an  arch;  between  the  lateral  pilasters  are  two  series  of 
windows,  the  lower  square  headed  covered  with  pediments,  the 
upper  circular.  The  wings  contain  two  series  of  windows, 
the  lower  of  which  have  arched  heads,  and  the  upper  are  square ; 
the  elevations  are  finished  with  an  entablature  and  attic  ballus- 
trade,  on  the  cornice  of  which  are  placed  at  intervals  large  vases, 
as  well  as  on  the  apex  of  the  pediment.  The  tympanum  of 
the  pediment  has  the  arms  of  the  Company  between  two  cornu- 
copia sculptured  upon  it.  Beneath  one  of  the  windows  in  the 
western  wing  is  inscribed  Thomas  Holden,  Architect,  1748. 

The  vestibule  is  spacious,  and  divided  into  avenues  by  six  co« 
lamns  of  the  Tuscan  order:  on  the  right,  is  the  entrance  to  the 
Court  Room,  which  is  a  handsome  apartment,  having  a  small 
niche  in  the  north  wall,  containing  a  well  carved  statue  of  Ed- 
^vard  the  fourth,  in  armour,  with  a  regal  mantle,  and  crowned ; 
below  it  are  two  antique  chairs,  loaded  with  carvings  of  the  Com<- 
pany*s  arms  :  here  also  are  portraits  of  Nicholas  Leate,  esq. 
OMster  in  1626-7»  and  Mr.  John  Child,  senior  warden  1782  ;  the 
latter  is  a  clever  picture :  the  pannel  over  the  chimney-piece,  ex- 
hibits a  tolerable-  painting  of  *  Westminster  Bridge.'  In  the 
With-drawing  Room,  to  which  there  is  an  approach  by  a 
very  handsome  oval  geometrical  staircase,  is  a  small  statue  of 
sir  Robert  Geffrey,  knt  lord-mayor,  in  1686,  the  benevolent 
founder  of  the  '  Ironmongers'  Almshouses,'  or  *  Hospital'  in 
Kiogsland-road  :  the  chimney-piece  in  this  room  is  of  marble  and 
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particularly  elegpant :  to  this  room  has  been  added  a  corridor  from 
the  grand  staircase  across  the  court  yard. 

The  hall,  or  state-room,  is  a  spacious  and  mag'nificent  apart- 
ment, the  grand  stairs  leading*  to  it  from  the  Testibale.  At  the 
termination  of  the  first  flight  is  a  statue  of  St.  Lawrence,  with  the 
emblem  of  his  martyrology,  the  gridiron,  and  on  the  wall  a  large 
painting  of  sir  Robert  Geffery,  whose  statue  was  before  mentioned, 
in  his  alderman's  robes,  a  laced  band,  large  wig,  and  square-toed 
shoes ;  this  gentleman,  besides  a  gift  to  the  company  of  WOL 
and  two  silver  flagons  of  thirty  pounds  each,  bequeathed  to 
them  in  trust  a  very  considerable  property,  for  benevolent  and 
pious  uses.  The  entrance  opens  by  folding  doors,  and  is 
decorated  with  Ionic  ornaments,  a  divided  pediment,  and  a 
good  bust.  Tt  contains  two  fire-places ;  one  on  the  north  side, 
and  the  other  at  the  east  end,  beneath  the  orchestra,  which  is 
supported  by  two  pillars :  on  the  north  side  also,  is  a  grand  beau- 
fet,  adorned  with  Ionic  columns  and  pilasters.  Behind  the  chairs 
of  the  master  and  wardens,  which  stand  against  the  west  wall, 
are  some  extremely  rich  carvings,  in  the  midst  of  which,  are  the 
royal  arms  of  England.  The  whole  room  above  the  windows, 
is  encompassed  by  a  cornice,  from  which  rises  '  a  semi-oval  ceil- 
ing, richly  stuccoed  with  the  Company's  arms,  satyrs'  heads,  cor- 
nucopias, palm-branches,  flowers,  scrolls,  and  three  large  pannels,' 
enclosed  by  elaborate  and  elegant  borders.  The  ceiling  is  coloured 
of  a  French  grey,  but  the  ornaments  are  white,  as  are  the  walls, 
and  the  carvings  are  gilt.  Here  .are  several  portraits,  most  of 
which  are  inscribed  with  the  words  '  a  good,'  or  a  '  worthy  be- 
nefactor.' It  is  probable,  as  Mr.  Malcolm  has  observed,  *  the  oldest' 
were  painted  by  Edward  Cocke,  as  the  wardens  in  the  year  1640 
*'  agreed  to  pay  him  3/.  5s.  each,  for  five  pictures  more  of  bene- 
factors."* 

In  a  window  on  the  north  side  is  a  curious  small  whole  length,  in 
painted  glass,  of  sir  Christopher  Draper,  lord  mayor  in  1586,  who 
K  depicted  standing  in  a  niche,  with  a  roll  of  paper  in  one  hand, 
and  his  gloves  in  the  other ;  and  wearing  his  chain  of  the  oflSce  of 
mayoralty  ;  the  colours,  with  the  exception  of  the  face,  are  clear 
and  bright.  This  gentleman  gave  the  ground,  on  which  the  hall 
and  two  adjoining  houses  now  stand,  to  the  company.  The  other 
portraits  are  as  follow  : — Mrs.  Margaret  Dane,  kneeling  before  a 
book,  in  a  scarlet  robe,  black  cap,  rpfi*,  &c.;  she  bequeathed  2000/. 
to  ihe  company  for  charitable  uses,  in  May  1679  — Mr.  Thomas 
All  wood,  who  gave  400/.  for  the  maintenance  of  four  poor  scholars 
at  the  university. — Mr.  Thomas  Lewin,  whose  bequest  of  'a  great 
messuage  and  garden,'  in  1545,  had  almost  induced  the  company  to 
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convGrt  his  mansion  into  a  new  hall. — Mr.  Ralph  Handson,  a  former 
clerk  to  the  company,  who,  in  January^  1653,  bequeathed  the  rents 
of  five  messuages   in  the  parish  of  St.  Olave,  Hart-street,  of  the 
iten  annual  value  of  71/.  10«.  for  charitable  purposes.     The  estate 
ihus  bequeathed,   was   let  to   the  East  India  Company,   (in  the 
year    1808),  at   the  yearly  rent   of  3U0/.  for  the  term  of  378 
years,  renewable  every  twenty-one  years,  on  payment  of  a  fine  of 
500/.  at  each  renewal. — Sir  William  Denham,  alderman,  in  a  riiff 
and  civic  robes. — Sir  James  Cambell,  alderman,  with  a  white  beard 
tnd  hair :  this  gentleman  bequeathed  1000/.  to  be  lent  in  portions 
of  100/.  to  ten  youn^  men,  free  of  the  company,  for  three  years, 
tt  4  per  cent  per  annum,  the  interest  to  be  given  to  the  sheriff,  for 
relieving  honest  poor  freemen  of  London  from  confinement,  not 
exceeding  five  pounds  to  each.' — ^Thomas  Michell,  who,  in  Aprils 
1527,  gave  to  the  company  a  '  croft  of  land^  estimated  at  ten  acres, 
situated  in  Old-street  (where  St.  Luke^s  church  and  Ironmonger-row 
now  stand)  together  with  a  messuage  called  the  Ship,  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Mildred    in  the  Poultry:  he  is  represented   in  a  small  ruff, 
black  gown,  and  chesnut-coloured  hair. — Mr.   Rowland  Heylyn. — 
Thomas   Thorold,   esq. — sir  Samuel  Thorold,   knt. — Mr.  Thomas 
Betton,  who  devised  a  considerable  properly  to  the  company  for 
various  benevolent  purposes,  but  particularly  for  the  ransoming  of 
British  subjects,  captives  in  Barbary  or  Turkey :  this  is  a  fine  and 
well-coloured  picture. — A  portrait  of  Thomas  Hanbey,  esq.,  pre- 
sented  by   John   Hillman,  esq.   master,  in    1827. — Admiral  lord 
viscount  Hood,  by  Gainsborough  ;  giv^n  by  his  lordship  on  his  ad- 
mission into  this  company,  after  having  been  presented   with  the 
freedom  of  the  city  for  his  meritorious  services.     This  picture  is 
roach  esteemed  for  the   excellence  of  the  likeness ;  his  lordship  is 
represented  in  an  admiral's  uniform,  resting  on  the  fluke  of  an  an.- 
cbor,  with  a  telescope  in  his  hand  resting  on  his  arm. 

In  the  perish  of  St.  Catherine  Coleman  was  the  manor  of  Blanch 
Appleton,  now  called  Blind-chapel-court,  at  the  north-east  corner 
of  Mark-lane  In  the  third  of  Edward  IV  ,  all  basket-makers, 
wine  drawers,  and  other  foreigners,^  were  permitted  to  have  shops 
in  the  manor  of  Blanch  Appleton,  and  no  where  else  within  the 
city  or  suburbs. 

It  also  appears  that  the  noble  family  of  the  Bohuns,  earls  of 
H(ereford,  had  a  house  here  called  Blanchappulton,  which,  in  1421, 
on  the  division  of  the  estate  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  the  last  earl 
of  Hereford,  between  king  Henry  V.  and  Anne,  countess  of  Straf- 
ford, his  grandchildren  and  coheirs,  was  allotted  to  the  king.* 

London-street,  in  this  ward,  is  so  called  from  being  built  on  the 
spot  where  the  London  tavern,  the  first  house  of  that  description  in 
the  city  formerly  stood. 

Northannberland-alley,  on  the  north  ^ide  of  Fenchurch-street,  is 
fo  called  from  the  mansion-house  of  the  two  earls  of  Northumber* 

•  Pari.  Kollt,  vol,  iv.  13G. 
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km),  m  Ibe  reign  at  Henry  VI.  The  first  losi  his  life  in  the  bkttla  ' 
of  St.  Albaos,  «im1  the  bst,  hit  son,  at  th«  battle  of  Towton.  Being 
aflerwards  deKrIed  by  the  Percys,  the  ^nlens  were  made  into 
bow  ling-alley  a,  and  other  parts  into  didog  houses  ;  but  in  Stowe'i 
time  they  were  forsaken,  and  converted  into  a  number  of  nnall 
cottages  for  ilrangert  and  otben. 

Al  the  end  ofGunpowder-alty,  Crutched  Friars,  are  ten  almx- 
houses  for  poor  men  and  their  wives,  being  llie  gift  of  lord  Banning, 
who  bequeathed,  in  1625,  1220/.  for  buying  land  in  the  parish  uf 
St.  Clave,  for  an  hospital  or  almshouse.  They  Here  afterwards 
called  the  Oxrurd  alms-houses,  the  earl  marrying  an  heiress  of  the 
Bannings.  In  Maitland's  time  it  appears  they  hsd  but  small 
alluwances.  They  were  sold  to  sir  William  Rawlin^s,  knt-,  in  1807, 
but  a  decree  in  Chancery  has  been  obtained  to  place  them  un  a 
regular  fooling. 

At  the  north  end  of  Cooper'a-row,  on  the  west  side,  are 

MiHnmnCa  Almn  Houtea. 

Tliese  alms-hounes  were  founded  in  1A3-1  by  sir  John  Milbourn, 
Hra|>er  and  lord  mayor  in  )S21.  Over  the  gate  is  an  nncient  piece 
ofscutpture  repri:»enting  the  ajNumptiun  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  aup- 
parted  by  ai«  angels. 


Anaamption  of  the  Virgin. 
Al  the  four  corners  are  funr  shields  of  arms,  two  of  which  are  the 
Drapers' and  Haberdashers'  company.  Beneath  ihesculpture  was 
the  fol'owing  inscription  ;—Md  laudem  Dei  et  ehriote  Virginit 
Marie,  hoe  opus  erexit  Dominvn  Johannes  .1/ilbourn,  milea  c-l 
Alderman  hvj'ua  cieilali*,  A.  D    151S.'     In   one    Dart   of  thb 

building  the  annexed  piece  ofsculptiirti  is  let  into  the 

wall ;  it  is  a  merchant's  m»rk,  and  probably  that  of  fwm 
sir  John  Milbonm,  the  founder;    very  few  of  ihose    '  M^ 
curious  monagrams  exist   al    the  present   time   in 
London,  though  there  is  little  douhi,  before  the  great 
fire  in  1666,  they  were  very 
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On  ibo  north  side  of  Trtoiiy-cciaare  standi 

7%#  Trinity  House. 

The   principal   front  of  this    edifice    is     faced  with    Portland 
itone,  and  conaisls  of  a  centre   and  wings^  made  in  elevation  into 
a  basement  and   principal  story;    the  former  is  rusticated,  and  con- 
tains an  arched  door-way,  between  two  windows  of  a  correspon- 
ding character.     The  principal  story  is  of  the  Ionic  order,  the  centre 
baring  two   attached  colamns,  with  windows  in  the  intercolumni- 
ations.     The  centre,  and  two  windows  in  the  wings,  are  each  divi- 
ded into  three  lights,  by  two  Ionic  columns  resting  on  a  ballus« 
trade.     AboTO  the  central  window  are  the  arms  of  the  corporation, 
and  over  the  lateral  ones  are  medallions  of  king  George  III.  and 
queen  Charlotte ;  the  wings  are  ornamented  with  coupled  pilasters, 
between  which  are  windows,  having  pannels  over  them,  occupied 
with  alto-relievos  of  light-houses,  and  two  naked  boys  supporting 
an  anchor,  an  entablature  and  cornice  are  applied  as  a  finish  to  the 
elevation,  which  is  con  tinned  along  the  whole  fumade,  only  broken  by 
the  dight  projection  of  the  wings ;  the  west  end  is  in  a  plainer  but 
corresponding  style  of  architecture ;  the  east  end  is  of  brick. 

It  was  boilt  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Samuel  Wyatt ;  the  first 
stone  was  laid  September  12th,  1793,  and  it  was  opened  for  busi- 
ness two  years  afterwards. 

The  interior  corresponds  with  the  exterior  in  elegance  and 
chasteneaa  of  design. 

Attached  to  the  vestibule  is  an  elegant  stieiircase  of  a  double  flight, 
ornamented  with  busts  of  admirals  Vincent,  Nelson,  Howe,  and 
Dancan,  and  a  long  list  of  benefactors.  The  court-room,  which 
oecopieathe  principal  part  of  the  first  floor,  is  very  elegant;  the 
ceiling  is  coved,  and  at  the  angles  ornamented  with  allegorical 
designs  representing  the  four  principal  rivers  of  England,  viz. 
Thames,  Med  way,  Severn,  and  Humber.  In  the  centre  is  a  sphere 
supported  by  cherubim.  At  the  east  end  of  the  room  is  a  large 
painting  20  feet  long,  by  Gainsborough,  representing  the  elder 
brethren  of  the  Trinity  House.  Above  the  fire-place  is  a  large  and 
beautiful  glass,  and  on  each  aide  full  length  portraits  of  George  111. 
and  hia  queen.  On  pedestals  beneath  the  above  paintings  are  bust» 
by  CSiantrey,  of  W  Pitt,  and  captain  J.  Cotton,  deputy  master. 
Over  each  door  of  entrance  from  the  gallery  are  three  quarter 
length  portraits  of  the  duke  of  Bedford  ami  lord  Sandwich.  Against 
the  west  wall,  on  each  side  of  the  door  leadtnnf  to  the  master's  room, 
are  full  length  portraits  of  lord  Howe  and  William  Pitt ;  and  above 
he  door,  a  three-quarter  length  of  Charles  II.  At  the  east  end  of 
the  room  is  a  bust  of  his  late  majesty  by  Turnerelli. 

In  the  ante-room  are  portraits  of  sir  W.  James  and  captain 
Fisher,  and  a  bust  by  Chantrey  of  sir  A.  S.  Hammond,  treasurer  of 
the  navy,  also  several  plans  and  some  models  of  life* boats,  &c. 
Id  the  board-room  are  several  fine  paintings  of  James  I.  and  iU 
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Elizabeth,  Anne  of  Denmark,  earl  Craven,  sir  Francis  Drake,  ad- 
miral sir  J.  Leake,  and  general  Mohk. 

In  the  deputy-master's  room  is  a  portrait  of  sir  W.  Digby,  a 
curious  Chinese  map,  and  several  other  drawings. 

Adjoining  is  the  model-room,  containing  various  models  of  lignt 
houses,   floating-lights,  life-boats,   &c.  all  preserved   within  glass 
cases. 

In  the  waiting-room,  on  the  ground-floor,  is  a  noble  model  of  the 
Royal  William,  6rAt  rate  man-of-war;  it  is  in  fine  preservation, 
though  upwards  of  150  years  old.  Here  also  is  an  elegant  model 
of  a  revolving-light. 

The  society  of  the  Trinity  House  was  first  incorporated  by  a 
royal  charter  of  Henry  VIII.,  dated  the  20lh  of  May,  1 5 1*4,  yet  so 
early  as  the  reign  of  King  Henry  Vil.  an  association  existed, 
consisting  of  shipmen  and  mariners,  for  the  purpose  of  piloting 
ships  and  vessels  belonging  to  the  crown,  as  well  as  all  descriptions 
of  merchant  ships;  but  what  remuneration  was  received  for  that 
service,  and  in  what  manner  it  was  disposed  of  is  dot  known.  The 
charter  of  Henry  VIII.  granted  to  the  shipmen  and  mariners  of  the 
realm  authority  to  erect  and  establish  a  guild  or  fraternity,  as  well 
of  men  as  of  women,  in  the  parish-church  of  Deptford  Stroud,  in 
the  county  of  Kent,  under  the  name  and  title  of  "  the  Master, 
Wardens,  and  Assistants  of  the  Guild  or  Fraternity  of  the  most 
glorious  and  undivided  Trinity."  They  were  empowered  to  make 
laws  and  statutes  among  themselves,  for  (he  relief,  increase,  and 
augmentation  of  the  shipping  of  England;  to  levy  fines  or  subsidies 
on  oflenders — to  acquire  lands  and  tenements  to  a  certain  amount; 
to  maintain  a  chaplain,  and  to  do  and  perform  other  acts  of  piety, 
and  to  enjoy  all  the  franchises  and  privileges  shipmen  and  mariners 
of  this  realm  have  used  and  enjoyed. 

This  charter  was  successively  confirmed  by  Edward  VI.,  queen 
Mary,  and  queen  Elizabeth.  The  act  of  Elizabeth,  which  was 
passed  in  the  eighth  year  of  her  reign,  after  confirming  to  the 
society  the  general  supervision  of  the  buoys,  beacons,  and  ballastag^e, 
enacts,  that  the  corporation  of  Trinity  House  may  at  their  own 
cost  make,  erect,  and  set  up  any  beacons  and  signs  for  the  sea,  on 
such  places  of  the  sea- shore,  or  uplands  near  the  coast,  or  forelands 
of  the  sea,  only  for  sea  marks,  as  to  them  shall  seem  meet.  The 
same  act  declares  it  penal  to  disturb  those  marks,  and  further 
authorizes  the  master  of  the  Trinity  House  to  license  mariners  to 
row  on  the  Thames.  By  another  act,  in  the  36th  year  of  the  same 
reign,  the  queen  granted  to  the  corporation  the  lastage  and  ballast- 
ago  of  all  vessels  upon  the  river,  which  was  then  held  by  the  Lord 
Hiuh  Admiral,  Lord  Howard,  who  surrendered  it  for  the  purpose. 

James  I.  also  granted  a  new  charter  to  the  corporation  of  the 
Trinity  House,  giving  them  more  ample  powers  for  their  govern- 
ment;  and  directing.the  manner  in  which  the  society  should  in 
future  be  constituted.      The  charter  directed  a  master,  four  war- 
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dens,  and  eight  ftssncants,  should  be  elected  from  the  gfoild ;  that 
these  tbirteeo  persons  should  elect  eighteen  other  persons  out  of  the 
whole  company  of  seamen  and  mariners^  making  altogether  thirty-one 
persons,  whence  they  have  sometimes  been  called,  ''  the  thirty -one 
brethren."  The  eighteen  persons  elected  by  the  master,  warden, 
ind  assistants,  were  called  Elder  Brethren,  and  the  rest  of  the 
members  are  called  Younger  Brethren,  and  are  unlimited  in  num- 
ber, as  erery  master  or  mate  skilled  in  navigation  is  eligible.  The 
corporation  still  continues  as  it  was  constituted  by  James  I. ;  and 
ahhoogh  the  society,  in  imitation  of  many  other  corporations, 
surrendered  their  charter  to  Charles  II.,  yet  his  successor  restored 
it  in  1685 ;  and  it  is  under  the  charter  of  James  1.  thus  restored, 
that  the  corporation  at  present  enjoys  and  exercises  its  several 
r^hts. 

Few  chartered  companies  in  the  metropolis  are  of  more  impor- 
tance to  the  oooimerce  and  naval  power  than  the  corporation  of  the 
master  and  wardens  of  the  Trinity  House;  to  whom  is  intrusted, 
io  addition  to  the  authority  over  the  beacons  and  sea-marks,  the 
examination  of  the  masters  of  the  navy,  the  appointment  of  pilots 
for  the  river  Thames,  with  power  to  fine,  in  the  penalty  of  twenty 
pounds,  every  person  who  sliall  act  as  pilot  without  their  approba- 
tioD-— the  settling  the  rates  of  pilotage — the  preventing  of  aliens 
from  serving  on  board  British  ships  without  their  license — the  punish- 
ment of  seamen  in  the  merchant-service  for  mutiny  or  desertion—- 
the  hearing  and  determining  of  all  complaints  of  officers  and  seamen 
in  the  merchant-service,  subject  to  an  appeal  from  the  high  court 
of  admirali J — the  granting  of  licenses  to  poor  seamen,  who  are 
not  freemen  of  the  city,  to  row  on  the  river  Thames;  and  the 
examination  of  the  mathematical  pupils  in  Christ's  Hospital ;  and 
they  are  charged  with  the  clearing  and  deepening  of  the  river 
TkuneSy  in  which  service  upwards  of  sixty  barges  are  employed ; 
and  the  supplying  all  ships  that  require  it  with  ballast. 

The  revenues  of  the  corporation,  which  received  its  first  charter 
through  the  benevolence  of  sir  Thomas  Spert,  comptroller  of  the 
navy  to  Henry  Vlll.,  are  dispensed  in  charity.  Independent  of 
their  alms-houses,  upwards  of  three  thousand  decayed  seamen,  their 
widows  and  orphans,  are  annually  relieved  by  this  society.  The 
alma-housea  of  the  corporation,  twenty-eight  in  number,  were 
founded  in  the  year  1695,  and  are  appropriated  to  the  residence  of 
decayed  commanders  of  ships,  mates,  pilots,  and  their  wives  or  widows, 
who  are  allowed  a  pension  of  18/.  a  year,  and  a  chaldron  of  coals. 
Among  the  benefactors  to  the  corporation  was  captain  Saunders* 
who  bequeathed  100{.  and  the  reversion  of  an  estate  worth  147/.  a 
year  more,  which  fell  in  the  year  1746. 

There  are  also  two  hospitals  at  Deptford  belonging  to  the  corpo* 
lalion.  The  old  hospital,  originally  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIIL,  and  re-bailt  m- 1788,  adjoins  the  church-yard  of  St  Nicholas, 
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and  contajos  luneDly-five  apartments.  The  other  honpital  in  Church- 
street,  was  built  aboat  the  time  of  the  revolution,  and  consists  of 
fifty-six  apartments,  with  a  chapel  and  hall.  Both  hospitals  are 
occupied  by  decayed  masters  or  pilots  of  ships,  their  vfives  or 
widows;  each  single  person  being  allowed  18/.  per  annum,  and 
the  married  couple  28/.* 

The  ancient  hounds  of  this  wtfrd  may  he  taken  from  the  extent 
of  the  soke  of  the  priory  of  Christ  church;  and  what  that  was, 
may  be  known  from  what  was  written  by  one  of  that  convent,  and 
preserved  fn  an  old  book,  called  Danthorne;  where  we  read, 
Mcundum  igiiur  quanta  iit  soka^  cujus  Jines  tales  sunt.  A 
Porta  de  Aldgatef  8^e.  t.  0.  '  We  must  know  therefore,  how 
great  the  soke  is,  which  hath  such  bounds :  from  the  gate  of 
Aldgate,  as  far  as  the  gate  of  the  bailey  of  the  Tower,  called 
Cungate,  and  all  Cheken-lane,  towards  Barking  church,  as  far  as 
the  church-yard,  except  one  house  nearer  than  the  church*yard ; 
and  the  journey  is  returned  the  same  way,  as  far  as  the  church 
of  St.Olave's ;  and  then  we  come  back  by  the  street  which  goes 
by  Coleman  church  ;  and  then  it  goes  forth  towards  Fenchurch, 
and  so  there  on  this  side  our  houses  is  a  lane,  through  which  we 
went  unto  the  house  of  Theobald  Fitz  Ivo,  Alderman ;  which 
lane  now  is  stopped,  because  it  had  been  suspected  for  thieves  in 
the  night :  therefore,  because  a  way  was  not  open  there,  we 
come  back  again  by  a  lane  towards  the  church  of  St.  Michael, 
and  as  far  as  Lime-street,  to  the  house  of  Richard  Cavel.  This 
therefore  is  our  inward  soke,  and  these  are  the  bounds  of  it.  This 
the  queen-mother  gave  to  us,  with  the  gate  of  Aldgate.  From 
Lime-street  we  go  through  the  street  by  the  church  of  St.  An- 
drew's, as  far  as  the  chapel  of  St.  Augustine  upon  the  wall:  then 
as  far  as  the  gate  of  the  ehnrch-yard.  This  is  the  circuit  of  our 
inner  soke.' 


^^»^»l#l#^^^»^N»^»»^»^#»»^^»^» 


CHAPTER  V. 

History  and  Topography  of  Bassishaw  Ward. 

This  is  a  very  small  ward ;  its  name  is  a  corruption  from  Basings 
Haugh,  or  hall,  formerly  the  principal  house  in  Basingshal^ 
street ;  it  is  wholly  comprised  in  the  two  precincts  of  Basioghall- 
street,  is  governed  by  an  akierman,  and  returns  four  members 
to  the  court  of  common  council.  Its  boundaries  on  the  east  and 
south,  are  Coleman-street  ward,  on  the  west,  Cripplegate  and 
Cheap  wards,  and  on  the  north,  Cripplegate  ward. 
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Si,  Miehaely  BasHshaw  Church, 

There  is  only  one  church  in  this  ward,  which  is  situated  on  the 
west  side,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Basinghall-street. 

This  church  received  its  name  from  beiog  dedicated  to  St.  Mi* 
ehael,  the  Archangel,  and  from  its  situation.  It  is  a  rectory  apd 
was  originally  founded  about  the  year  1140;  at  which  time  it 
was  in  the  gif(  of  the  prior  and  canons  of  St.  Bartholomew 
Smithfield.  The  register  of  London  gives  no  name  of  a  rector, 
before  Ralph  de  Waltham,  who  died  in  1327,  when  the  presen- 
tation belonged  to  Henry  Bodyke,  citizen ;  but  about  a  century 
after,  it  fell  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul\,  who  from  that 
time,  have  continued  patrons  thereof. 

The  old  church,  which  was  very  beautiful,  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  the  fire  of  London ;  and  the  present  structure  was 
ejected  on  its  site. 

This  church  is  completely  insulated  ;  the  plan  is  an  oblong  square» 
made  into  a  body  and  aisfes,  with  a  tower  and  attached  vestry  at 
the  west  end.    A  greial  portion  of  the  west  front  is  occupied  by  the 
tower,  which  is  in  three  square  stones ;   the  first  contains  an  arched 
window  in  the  west  front,  the  second  has,  in  the  three  faces  which 
are  clear  of  the  church,  a  circular  as  well  as  an  arched  window ; 
the  third  story  which  rises  above  the  roof  has  an  arched  window  in 
every  face ;  it  is  finished  with  a  parapet,  and  at  the  angles  ate 
pine-apples;  above  the  platform  are  two  other  stories  of  an  octan- 
gular form,  covered  with  lead ;  the  lower  is  plain,  and  is  pierced 
with  four  circular  apertures,  the  upper  is  adorned  at  the  angl^ 
with  buttiesses,  and    is  pierced  wjth  four  arched  apertures ;  the 
whole  is  crowned  with  a  low  and  ill-made  spire,  still  keeping  the 
ssme    form,   and   finished   with   a    vane.      The  unoccupied  part 
of  the  west  front  of  the  church  has  two  circular  windows.     The 
north  and  south  fronts  are  uniform ;  near  the  west  end  of  each  ■ 
an  arched  entrance  inclosed  in  a  rusticated  frontispiece,  and  each 
has    three   large  windows   ot   an   oblong  square   form,    slightly 
arched  a    the   top;  the  elevation  finished  with  a  pSain  parapet. 
The  east   front  has  a  large  arched  window  in  the  centre,  between 
two   circular  ones,  and  is  finished  with  a  parapet  and  a  gable  of 
an  elliptical  form,  above  the  centre  window.     This  church  has  no 
western  entrance*     The  walls,  including  the  tower,  are  built  of 
brick,  with  nisticated  angles.     The  whole  of  the  brick-wofk,  in  the 
last  repair  in  1821,  was  covered  with  a  casing  of  stucco,  pointed,  to 
imitate  stone.    The  architecture  of  (he  interior  in  very  elegant.  The 
body  and  aisles  are  separated  by  three  columns,  and  two  attached 
semicolumns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  sustaining  a  splendid  entnbia 
tore.     The  columns  stand  on  pedestals  of  equal  height  with  the 
pews.     The  entablature  is  composed  of  an  architrave  of  three  faces, 
a  swelling  friese  which  represents  a  continued  wreath  of  acanthus- 
leaves   in  bold  relief,  and  a  modi  lion  cornice,  the  soffit  of  which 
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is  carTed  with  coffers  and  roses,  and  the  cymatium  is  enriched  with 
acanthus-leaves,  displaying,  upon  the  whole,  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  sir  Christopher  Wren^s  architecture.  The  cornice 
serves  as  an  impost  for  an  elliptical  coved  ceiling,  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  body  of  the  church.  The  surface  is  divided 
by  arched  and  parallel  ribs,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles 
into  pannels  which  are  splendidly  enriched.  That  which  is  above 
the  altar  has  chembim  at  its  angles.  The  ceiling  is  pierced 
with  small  windows  above  the  intercolamniations :  upon  the 
headway  of  each  is  a  cherab.  The  ceiling  of  the  aiVes  is  hori- 
zontal. The  east  window  is  filled  up  to  the  springing  of  the  arch, 
and  the  vacant  part  occupied  by  a  framed  pannel,  painted  in  imi- 
tation of  marble.  Against  the  west  end  of  the  church,  and  partly 
concealed  by  the  organ,  is  a  fine  relief  in  composition,  having-  the 
royal  arms  in  the  centre,  between  two  shields  of  the  city  arms,  and 
two  seated  boys.  The  altar  screen  is  more  modern  than  the  main 
building,  and  is  painted  in  imitation  of  marble,  the  walls  and 
frieze  being  veined,  the  shafts  of  the  columns  Sienna,  with  panne!s 
of  other  marbles;  it  consists  of  foar  attached  Ionic  columns,  sus- 
taining an  entablature  and  pedimental  cornice  over  the  central 
division.  The  frieze  is  enriched  with  cherubs,  in  relief  and  festoons. 
In  the  centre  division  are  the  commandments,  and  above,  in  an 
irradiation,  (he  words  Gloria  Dbo.  The  organ-gallery  is  more 
modern  than  the  church ;  it  is  sustained  on  Ionic  columns,  and 
the  front  consists  of  an  entablature  and  attic ;  in  it  is  a  small  organ 
in  a  mahogany  case,  enriched  with  antse.  Beneath  this  gallery  are 
three  porches  covering  the  door-ways,  which  are  ornamented  with 
Corinthian  pilasters  The  pulpit  and  reading-desk  are  attached  to 
pjlars  on  opposite  sides  of  the  body  of  the  church  ;  they  are  foroaed 
of  mahogany,  and  are  more  modern  than  the  building. 

This  church  was  began  in  1676,  and  finished  in  1679,  from  the 
design  of  sir  Christopher  Wren^  and  the  expence  was  no  more  than 
2,822{.  I7«.  Icf.  This  however  did  not  include  the  steeple,  which 
was  added  afterwards,  the  lower  part  being  a  remnant  of  the  old 
church :  the  dimensions  are,  length  70,  breadth  60,  height  42 feet,  and 
the  tower  is  75  feet  high.  The  building  has  settled  very  considera- 
bly since  its  erection,  which  has  occasioned  the  additional  support 
of  three  iron  ties,  which  cross  the  whole  nave  of  the  churchy  and  in 
consequence  of  the  settlement  the  columns  do  not  appear  to  be 
well  set  upon  their  bases. 

There  are  no  monuments  in  this  church  worthy  particular  notice. 
In  the  old  church  there  were  several,  especially  one  to  the  memory 
of  sir  Thomas  Gresham,  knt.,  alderman  and  lord  mayor,  who  died 
October  23,  1566;  and  another  to  the  memory  of  sir  James  Yerford, 
Knt.,  mercer,  and  sometime  mayor,  who  died  June  28,  1527.* 

*  MsiUaDd't  History  of  London,  i.  p.  1147. 
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Guildhaa  Chaptl. 

Thi>  ancient  chapel,  which  formerly  adjoinnd  tha  sotith  front  of 
Guildhall,  wai  dedicaied  to  St.  Mary  MagdaleQ  anH  All  Saints. 

Stow  *  and  Speed  t  my,  thia  chapel  was  founded  as  early  as  the 
year  1299,  by  three  pioua citiiens,  Peter  PanloreJ,  Adam  Frauncia, 
•od  Henry  Frowicke.  But  Neircourt§  considera  both  these  au- 
thorities are  mistaken,  end  post-dates  the  Toundation  69  years.  The 
charter  of  the  founder*  bore  the  date  on  the  morroir  of  the  An- 
nunciation of  the  Bleued  Virgin,  13(i8,  (12  Edw.  111.)  It  was  under 
the  aeab  of  Francis  and  de  Fronicke,  the  other  cofounder  ha- 
ting been  dead  some  time,  and  was  conOrmed  on  the  day  of  tha 
eiecution  by  Simon  Sudbury,  bishop  of  London. 

The  chapel,  which  was  collegiate,  had  been  preriously  conte> 
rented  by  bishop  Michael  North  burgh,  Sudbury's  predecessor,  tothe 
honour  of  God  and  the  blessed  Virgin,  Msry  Magdalen,  and  AH 
Saints.  It  was  founded  Tor  tive  chaplains,  one  of  whom  was  to  be 
custos,  who  were  lo  celebrate  the  divine  offices  for  the  health  of 
the  founden  and  their  kindred,  the  royal  family,  the  bishop,  and 
ihe  mayor  and  sheriBit,  while  living,  and  for  their  souls  when 
dead||.  It  v.-»a  originally  endowed  with  a  house  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Vedast,  and  another  in  St.  Giles',  Cripptegate.  And  in  the  20ih 
Richard  II.  by  Stephen  Spilman,  mercer,  wiih  one  messuage,  three 
shops  and  a  gnrdirn,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew  HubbardH.  The 
mayor  and  cliamberlain  were  appointed  by  the  founders  super- 
nsora  of  their  cullege  after  their  decease.  The  custos  was  ta 
receive  thirteen,  end  the  four  priests  each  twelve  marks    out  of 

•  Snrrry.     Strype'i edit.  ITM,i. 560.      }  RepartoriDiD.i.sei. 

*  Chma.  3.  IS-  ||  Nencoorl,  ReperL 
I  Sprti  ha*  Peier  Slwnbrrrj                   %  Stow, 
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the  revenues,  and  the  overplus  was  to  be  expended  m  the  repairs  i  ( 
the  college      The  mayor  was  to  retain  forty  pence,  and  the  cham 
berlain  half  a  mark  for  their  trouble*. 

King  Henry  VI.  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign  (1430^  gavu 
licence  to  John  Barnard,  custos,  and  the  chaplains,  to  rebuild  and 
enlarge  the  chapel,  by  adding  to  it  the  side  of  the  house  of  ihe  cus 
tos,  and  in  the  twenty  sevenlh-year  of  his  reign,  the  parish  clerks 
of  London  founded  a  guild  of  it  for  two  chaplains,  and  to  keep  se-* 
ven  alms  people.  Henry  Barton,  skinner,  mayor  1428,  founded  a 
chaplain  there;  as  also  did  Roger  Depham,  mercer,  and  sir  Wil- 
liam Langford,  knt.t.  The  mayor  and  chamberlain  were  the 
patrons,  and  the  bishop  of  London,  ordinary,  in  October,  1542, 
bishop  Bonner  ordained  statutes  for  the  government  of  the 
college. 

At  the  dissolution,  this  college  had  a  custos,  seven  chaplains, 
three  clerks,  and  four  choristers.  The  revenues  were  Talued 
at  ]2^  ISs,  9d,  per  annum ^  and  were  at  that  period,  in  the  gene- 
ral plunder  of  the  church,  surrendered  to  the  crown.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding reign  the  corporation  purchased  the  chapel,  and  divers 
messuages,  lands,  Ac.  valued  at  40/.  6«.  Sd.  annually,  for  the  sum 
of  466^  i3«.  4d.  The  date  of  the  patent  was  10th  April,  4th  Ed- 
ward VI.  1560. 

For  many  years  service  was  regtilarty  performed  in  it  once  a 
week,  and  also  at  the  election  of  the  mayor,  and  before  the  mayor's 
feast,  **  to  deprecate.'*  says  Mr.  Pennant,  ''  indigestion  and  all 
plethoric  evils."  The  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  at  that  time  had 
seats  appropriated  to  them,  and  the  walls  were  covered  with  la- 
pestry§.  In  Mr.  Pennant's  time  the  service  was  discontinued,  and 
the  chapel  used  as  a  justice  room.  Its  Mast  change  was  into 
a  court  of  requests,  which  continued  until  its  destruction  in  1820. 
In  the  year  1815  an  act  of  parliament  was  obtained  to  enable  the 
corporation  to  build  courts  of  justice  on  the  site  of  this  chapel 
and  the  adjacent  buildings. 

The  monuments,  in  Stow's  time,  were  the  following,  but  all  de- 
faced: John  Wells,  grocer,  mayor,  1431,  south  side  chancel.  His 
effigy  was  on  the  tomb,  vestry -door,  and  in  other  places,  and  in  the 
wimilows,  "  all  which"  says  Stow,  *'  do  shew  that  the  east  end  and 
the  south  side  of  the  choir  and  vestry  were  by  him  both  built  and 
glazed." 

Thomas  Knesworth,  fishmonger,  mayor,  1505,  died  1515.  Two 
others,  one  of  a  draper,  the  other  a  haberdasher,  names  unknown. 

John  Clipstow,  priest,  custos  of  the  library,  1457< 

£dmund  Allison,  priest,  custos  of  the  library,  1510. 

Sir  John  Langley,  goldsmith,  mayor,  1576. 

And  of  later  times, 

•  Newcourt,  862  t  Stow.         t  Ibid.  §  Maitland,  ii   B85 
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^WillktB  ATery»  comptroller,  1671. 

^William  Flttellin,  alderman,  1675. 

^IVilliam  Li^htfoot,  attorney  of  the  lord  mayor's  court  and  r^ 
g'sterof  the  Charter«house,  1689. 

KSstherine,  bis  wife,  1673. 

Of  the  above,  tbose  only  remained  when  Mr.  Ma  it  land  wrote  his 
Halory,  (1772)  which  are  marked  with  an  asterisk.  In  addition^ 
be  adils  tiuit  of  William  Man,  esq.  swordbearer,  1659,  died  1705. 

The  architecture  was  of  the  pointed  style,  of  that  period  when 
this  chapel  was  rebuilt,  temp.  Henry  Vlth.  The  plan  ^Te  a  nave, 
and  side  aisles,  and  west  entrance,  but  no  tower.  The  west  front 
was  in  two  stories.  First  story,  a  series  of  oblong  upright  pan- 
nels,  with  arched  heads,  having  five  turns,  separated  by  buttresses, 
siding  a  doorway  of  one  pointed  arch;  architrave  enriched  with 
moaldings,  springing*  from  two  columns  on  each  si3e.  Capitals 
formed  of  oak  leaves,  interspersed  with  animals;  square  architrave, 
upon  a  similar  column,  and  sweeping  cornice.  In  the  spandrils,  in- 
•cribed  in  qnarterfoi Is,  were  angels  holding  shields  of  arms;  a  beau- 
tifuland  elegant  design.  A  tolerablecopy  of  this  door-way  was  placed 
itt  the  great  hall  in  the  last  repair  of  that  fabric.  South  aisle,  mo- 
dem door- way :  North,  the  like,  a  thoroughfare  through  the  aisle,  angle 
built  against  by  thereturnend  of  the  front  of  thehall.  Second  story, 
large  west  window  of  seven  lights.  Heads  of  the  mull  ions  contain  two 
seriesof  perpendicular  divisions,  with  arched  intersecting  heads,  pan- 
nelling  as  in  the  lower  story,  continued  to  the  springing  of  thearch  of 
the  window.  Parapet,  modem  brick  work,  finished  with  stone  coping. 
In  the  lower  diyisions  of  4his  story  were  statues  of  Edward  VI. 
Charles  I.  and  his  queen,  Henrietta,  in  niches  of  the  Corinthian 
order ;  one  fixed  on  the  mullions  of  the  window,  the  pedestals  to 
the  side  niches  enriched  with  various  mouldings,  and  supported  by 
carved  figures  of  angels,  were  evidently  co-eval  with  the  edifice. 
They  were  each  placed  at  the  foot  of  a  large  pannel,  and  formerly 
supported  effigies  of  saints.  North  side,  nearly  in  its  original  state. 
Walls  very  perfect.  Aisle,  four  divisions  were  visible,  the  first  cut 
away  to  make  the  aforesaid  thoroughfare.  Second,  third,  and  fourth, 
contained  windows  of  thred  lights,  mullions  with  pointed  heads  ta- 
king f^ve  turns;  pomted  arches  with  sweeping  cornices.  Buttresses 
destroyed.  Clerestory,  four  divisions,  containing  pointed  windows 
of  three  lights,  copies  of  the  side  windows  in  the  hall,  all  perfect. 
The  other  divisions,  hid  by  a  dwelling  house.  East  end  chiefly  re- 
built with  brick.  Great  window  nearly  afac-simile  of  the  western; 
parapet  and  coping  as  before.  South  side  aisle,  built  against 
by  Black  well-hall ;  clerestory,  rebuilt  with  brick- windows  in  design 
and  number  as  the  opposite  side.  The  eastern  division  had  no 
window. 

The  editor  of  Stow's  Survey,  Mr.  Strype,  led  his  successors  into 
a  strange  mistake,  in  the  appropriation  of  one  of  the  statues  on  the 
vest    front.      He    calls  that  of  the    beautiful  Henrietta  Maria» 
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queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  singular  so  many  authors  should  have 
copied  after  him  without  correcting  this  mistake,  which  a  moment^s 
glance  at  the  fstRgy  was  sufficient  to  have  done.  One  or  more  of 
these  effigies  may  now  be  seen  in  a  mason's  shop,  in  Eastcheap. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  whole  were  not  placed  in  the 
vacant  niches  at  the  east  end  of  St.  Lawrence's  church. 

The  registers  belonging  to  the  chapel  were  removed,  on  its 
destruction,  to  St  Lawrence's  church. 

On  digging  near  the  north-west  an^le  of  the  chapel,  just  without 
the  Willis,  during  the  time  it  was  beinuf  pulled  down,  the  men  came 
to  a  sepulchre,  between  12  and  18  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
floor  in  which  was  a 


Sfone  Coffin. 

It  was  covered  with  its  lid,  but  contained  no  bones.  The  coffin 
was  of  the  usual  form,*  being  hollowed  out  to  accommodate  the  head 
and  shoulders  of  the  deceased.  In  the  bottom,  near  the  foot,  was  a 
hole.  The  lid  was  ornamented  with  a  cross  botone,  in  relief,  between 
two  candlesticks  or  trumpets  engraved  on  the  slone.  Round  the 
edge  of  the  stone  was  this  inscription ' 


GODBPREY    LB    TROUNPOVR  GIST-   CI.   DBV.  DBL.  BALMB. 

BIT   MBRCI. 

Godfrey  le  Tmompour  lies  here,  God,oo  hn  soul  have  mercy. 

Each  of  the  sides  of  the  sepulchre  in  which  the  coffin  was  found 
were  decorated  with  a  red  cross,  inscribed  within  a  circle.t 

Adjoining  to  the  chapel,  on  the  south  side,  was  '  sometime  a  fayre 
and  large  librarie,  (furnished  with  bookes  pertaining  to  the  Guild- 
hall and  college),  which  was  builded  by  the  executors  of  sir  R. 
Whittington,  and  by  William  Burie,  but  is  now  lofted  and  made  a 
sture-house  for  clothes. — The   bookes,  as  it   is  said,  were  in  the 

*  Exactly  like  the  one  described  mnd  represented  in  this  volume,  p  53 

t  Gent,  's  Mag.  voK  98*  part  8,  p.  S. 
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lej^ne  of  Edwftrd  the  sixth  sent  for  by  Edward,  duke  of  Sommer- 
set,  lord  protector,  with  promise  to  be  restored  shortly  :  men  laded 
from  thence  three  carriers  with  them,  but  [they  were]  never 
returned/* 

Blackweil  Hall. 

Co  the  south  side  of  Guildhall  chapel  was  an  edifice  of  much  note, 
both  from  the  antiquity  of  its  foundation,  and  from  the  use  to  which 
it  hss  been  appropriated  for  centuries.  Stow,  who  attributes  its 
ereclion  to  the  age  posterior  to  the  conquest,  says  that  it  was 
'builded  upon  vaults  of  Caen  stone,'  and  that  of  'olde  time'  it 
belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Basings, '  which  was  in  this  realm  a 
name  of  great  antiquity  and  renowne  ;'t  and  several  of  whom  were 
sberifls  of  London  from  the  time  of  king  John  to  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Second.  From  this  family  it  was  called  *  Basinges  Haugh,'  or 
'  Hall,'  and  it  gave  name  to  the  surrounding  ward,  now  corruptly 
called  Bassishaw  ward.  The  arms  of  the  Basings,  '  a  gerond  of 
twelve  pointes,  golde  and  azure,'  were  *  abundantlie  placed  in  sundry 
partes  of  that  house,  even  in  the  stone-worke^  but  more  especially 
in  the  wallea  of  the  hall,  which  carried  a  continuall  painting  of  them, 
00  every  side  so  close  together  as  one  escutcheon  could  be  placed 
by  another.'X  In  the  36th  of  Edward  IH.  Basing's  hall  was  the 
dwelling  of  Thomas  Bakewell;  and  in  the  20th  year  of  Richard  U. 
it  was  purchased  by  the  city  under  the  appellation  of  Bakewell- 
ball,  (together  with  two  gardens,  one  messuage,  two  shops,  and 
other  appurtenances  in  the  adjoining  parishes  of  St.  Michael  and 
St.  Lawrence),  for  the  sum  of  50/.  Immediately  afterwards,  the 
buildings  were  converted  into  a  store-house  and  market*place  for 
the  weekly  sale  of  every  kind  of  woollen  cloth,  broad  and  narrow, 
that  should  be  brought  into  London ;  and  it  was  ordered  that  no 
woollen  cloth  should  be  sold  elsewhere,  under  pain  of  forfeiture, 
QDiess  it  had  been  first  lodged,  harboured,  and  discharged,  at  the 
ooiBinon  market  in  this  hall.  That  ordinance  was  confirmed  by  an 
act  of  common  council  made  in  the  eighth  year  of  Henry  VII  I.; 
and  heavy  penalties  were  at  the  same  time  ordered  to  be  levied  upon 
every  citizen  who  should  sufier  any  person  whatsoever  '  to  buy  or 
sell  any  manner  of  woollen  cloths,  harboured  or  lodged,  contrary  to 
the  said  ordioance,  within  his  shop,  chamber,  or  other  place  within 
his  house,  unless  the  said  cloths  were  first  brought  to  Blackwell-hall, 
and  there  bought  and  sold.'  The  penalties  were  double  for  a  second 
ofience,  and  the  third  offence  was  punished  by  disfranchise- 
meot. 

Afler  the  establishment  of  Christ's  hospital  by  Edward  tho 
iixtb,  the  mooiea  derived  from  the  pitching  and  housing  of  cloth 

*  Sar.  of  LoodoD,  p.  819,  edit.  t  Ibid,  p.  897 

IH^.  X  Ibid. 
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in  this  hall  were  applied  towards  the  support  of  that  charity,  aod 
the  sole  maaagpement  of  the  warehouses  were  vested  id  its  gover- 
nors. These  warehouses  obtained  the  names  of  the  Devonshire, 
the  Gloucestershire,  the  Worcestershire,  the  Kentish,  the  Medley, 
the  Spanish,  and  the  Blanket-halls,  from  the  different  kinds  of 
cloth,  to  the  reception  of  which  they  were  respectively  appropri- 
ated ;  but  from  the  alterations  which  have  taken  place  in  the  mode 
of  conducting  the  woollen  trade  during  the  two  last  centuries, 
they  were  but  little  used. 

The  ancient  mansion  of  the  Basings  having  become  ruinoii8« 
was  pulled  down  about  the  year  1587,  and  anew  hall  was  erected 
upon  its  site  within  a  twelvemonth  afterwards,  at  an  expense  of 
2,5001.  towards  which  300^  was  contributed  by  Richard  May, 
merchant-taylor.  That  edifice  was  mostly  destroyed  by  the 
great  fire  of  1666.  After  that  calamity  it  was  rebuilt  about  the 
year  1672 ;  it  was  an  extensive  pile,  inclosing  two  quadrangular 
courts,  and  having  three  spacious  entrances  by  arched  gateways, 
from  Guildhall-yard,  Basinghall-street,  and  Cateaton-street. 
The  archways  and  lower  parts  of  the  wall  next  Basinghall-street 
were  of  stone,  and  doubtless  formed  part  of  the  more  ancient 
building.  The  principal  entrance,  in  Guildhall-yard,  was  orna- 
mented by  two  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  sustaining  an  entabla- 
ture and  open  pediment:  in  the  latter  were  sculptures  of  the 
royal  arms,  and  under  the  arch  below  the  arms  of  the  city.  Some 
apartments  on  the  south  side  were  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  the 
co^nmissioners  of  the  land  tax ;  but  the  whole  building  in  1820 
and  1821,  along  with  the  chapel,  being  in  a  state  of  considerable 
dilapidation,  was  taken  down.  The  courts  of  King*s  Bench  and 
Common  Pleas,  and  various  buildings,  were  erected  on  the  sites. 
The  flooring  of  the  chapel  was  not  disturbed,  but  was  merely 
built  over  by  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  which  is  the  cou.t  nearest 
to  the  part  of  the  hall  on  the  building  now  to  be  described.  This 
coiirt,  with  the  Common  Pleas,  is  comprised  in  the  larg'e  unsightly 
structure,  situate  on  the  east  side  of  Guildhall  yard.  The  principal 
front  shews  a  centre  and  lateral  division,  made  in  height  into  two 
stories.  Upon  the  ground  floor  is  a  lintelled  entrance  flanked  by 
antSB,  between  two  ill  proportioned  niches  in  the  centre  division; 
the  second  story  has  three  windows,  two  of  which  are  blank,  the 
centre  alone  being  glazed.  The  elevation  is  finished  with  a  cornice 
and  pediment;  the  lateral  divisions  have  arched  entrances  in  the 
lower  stories,  and  windows  in  the  upper;  the  elevation  finishes  with 
a  cornice,  and  blocking  course ;  the  south  front  has  five  arched  win- 
dows in  the  lower  story,  and  four  others  corresponding  with  the 
western  front;  in  the  upper  the  elevation  is  finished  with  a  cornice 
and  blocking  course.  The  back  front  which  abuts,  on  a  small  court, 
between  this  building  and  the  Court  of  Commissioners,  is  built  of 
brick,  in  the  plainest  dwelling-house  style;  the  northern  corner  abuts 
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igaioit   houses.       The  principal  entrance  leads  into  a  hall    or 
vestibule,  poaoessing  no  great  pretensions  to  arcbitectoral  character; 
tha  ceiling  is  pannelleci»  and  in  its  walls  are  constructed  various 
eoirances   for  Goutisel,  attorneys,   and  spectatorsi  to  the  diflereot 
parts  of  the  courts. 
The  noribera  court  belongs  to  the  King's  Bench  ;  it  is  a  large  ob- 
long square  rooin»  much  too  lofty  for  its  area ;    the  walls  are  desti- 
tute of  ornament ;   the  ceiling  is  pannelled,  the  greater    portion 
occupied  by  a  large  lanthorn,  which  has  also  a  pannelled  roof.   The 
greater  portion  of  the  court  is  occupied  by  a  gallery,  calculated  to 
euntain  seTeral   hundred  spectators.     The  judge  sits  opposite  the 
gallery,  under  a  heavy  oak  canopy,  sarroounted  by  the  royal  arms, 
sod  in  front  of  him  are  the  seats  for  the  counsel ;  but  the  court  is  so 
very  high,  and  so  ill  constructed  for  the  purposes  of  hearing-,  that 
the  gallery  intended  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public  is  entirely 
meleas;  indeed  the  persons  seated  in  the  court  hear  with  difficulty 
«hat  pnsMs. 

The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  on  the  south  side  of  the  Testibnie, 
is  a  copy  of  that  just  described ;  in  consequence  of  the  serious  in- 
eoQTenieoce  occasioned  by  the  privation  of  hearing,  a  temporary 
waggon^beaded  canopy  has  been  erected  abore  the  jndge  and  the 
coonaers  seats,  covered  as  well  as  the  walls  below  it  with  red  cloth, 
by  which  means  the  different  speakers  may  be  heard  more  distinctly 
than  before.  With  a  view  of  aiding  the  hearing  several  of  the 
portraits  of  the  judges,  which  were  formerly  in  the  great  hall,  have 
been  affixed  to  the  walls  of  the  courts;  viz: — In  the  King's  Bench, 
the  portraits  of  sir  T.  Pryden,  knt.;  sir  J.  Kelyng,  knt ,  sir  M. 
Hale,  knt,  sir  E.  Thurland,  knt,  sir  W.  Ellis,  knt.,  sir  R.  Atkyn, 
knt.  Sir  J.  Vaughan,  knt.,  sir  F.  North,  knt,  sir  J.  Archer,  knt., 
SH-  T.  Littleton,  knt.;  those  in  the  Common  Pleasare  sirE.  Turner, 
knt,  sir  S.  Brown,  knt,  sir  T.Tyrrel,  knt,  sir  H.  Wyndham,  knt., 
air  W.  Morton,  knt,  shr  W.  Windham,  knt,  sir  E.  Atkyns,  knt., 
sir  C.  Tumor,  knt  The  evil  is  evidently  in  the  great  surface  of 
asked  wall,  and  the  undue  height  of  the  roof,  and  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  remedied  until  a  new  construction  of  the  courts  takes  place.  The 
sfcbitect  of  this  building  was  Mr.  Montague,  the  city  surveyor.  On 
the  sooth  side  of  this  building  a  street  is  formed,  leading  from 
Goikihall  unio  Basinghall-street. 

On  the  rigbt  of  this  street,  opposite  the  courts,  is  a  pile  of  brick 
buildings,  devoted  to  various  fiurposes.  The  first  from  Basing- 
halJ«fltieet  is  the  C^urt  of  Requests ;  it  has  no  pretensions  to  orna- 
ment, and  therefbre  may  be  passed  over.  The  next  is  a  lar^e 
honsey  containing  the  offices  attached  to  the  management  of  the 
»*house  Estate.  The  last,  which  has  a  front  in  Ouildhall-yard, 
styled  the  Irish  Chamber,*  The  whole  groupe  of  buildings 
^hkb   arose    on  the  demolition    of    the   ancient    structures,  are 

*  This  building  it  id  the  ward  of  Cheap. 
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perhapi  the  meaneal  aasembla^  of  public  buildings  in  the  me- 
tropolis :  the  courts  of  law,  it  is  hoped,  will  before  lung  give  way 
to  another  structure  better  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  erected.  When  that  period  arrivesy  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  better 
taste  will  give  a  more  correct  facade  to  the  principal  front  than  the 
deformity  now  occupying  that  situation,  which  so  far  from  forming 
an  appropriate  elevation  for  a  building  destined  for  the  first  courts 
in  England,  is  scarcely  handsomer  than  a  parish  workhouse. 

ITie  Court  of  Commissioners  of  Bankrupts. 

This  building  occupies  the  site  of  the  principal  part  of  the 
eastern  front  of  Blackwell  hall ;  it  is  a  large  substantial  building 
of  brick,  but  without  much  pretensions  to  architectural  effect.  It  is 
built  upon  a  granite  plinth,  in  which  are  low  windows  lighting  the 
rooms  on  the  basement.  The  superstructure  is  stuccoed  in  imitation 
of  rustic,  to  the  height  of  the  first  story.  The  front  in  Basioghall- 
strcet  shows  a  centre  and  lateral  divisions.  In  the  former  are  four 
arched  windows  and  an  entrance ;  and  in  the  latter  two  other  arched 
windows  of  larger  dimensions,  partitioned  by  uprights  into  three 
divisions  in  the  first  story.  The  second  story  has  a  series  of 
arches  in  relief;  the  intervals  being  formed  into  windows  in  the 
centre,  and  Venetian  windows  in  the  lateral  divisions.  Above  them 
are  a  series  of  small  windows  lighting  the  domestic  apartments. 
The  south  front  has  three  windows  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  same 
character  as  those  in  the  lateral  divisions  of  the  front  described. 
The  upper  story  has  a  series  of  three  Venetian  windows,  alternating 
with  blank  arches  in  relief,  and  smaller  windows  above,  as  in  the 
other  front.  The  western  elevation  of  the  building,  which  is  sepa* 
rated  by  a  small  court  from  the  law  courts,  is  a  counterpart  of  the 
front  in  Basinghall-street  just  described.  The  north  front  is  built 
against  by  the  houses  in  the  street.  In  the  centre  of  the  building  is  an 
oblong  square  court ;  the  east  and  west  sides  consisting  of  a  piasza 
.  of  four  semicircular  arches,  sustained  upon  square  pillars  of  granite; 
above  which  is  a  gallery  to  correspond.  The  north  and  south  sides 
have  each  three  arches  sustained  on  pilasters,  to  correspond  with  the 
piazza  and  gallery ;  but  the  arches  are  filled  in  with  windows.  A 
continued  architrave  and  cornice  surrounds  the  buikling  above  the 
crown  of  ihe  gallery  story ;  over  which  is  an  attic  with  windows  as 
before.  The  ground  fioor  is  occupied  by  various  courts  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  commissioners,  except  the  northern  wing, 
which  is  wholly  occupied  by  a  hall  and  staircase  to  the  first  story. 
On  the  first  landing  of  the  latter  is  an  arch  in  blank;  in  the  head 
is  the  royal  arm8,above  which  is  inscribed  '  CH AS.  fowlbr,  archt/ 
and  a  long  pannel  below  has  the  following  inscription : — 

COVRT  OF  COMMISSIONBRS  OP   BAfCKRVPT   BRBGTBD     PVRSVAfCT 
TO   ACT   OP   PABLIAMBNT,   A.  D.   HDCCCXZI.  II.  RRONI    G.   IV.   R. 

JOS.  ORIFPITHI, 

BVILDBR 
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The  upper  part  of  the  walls  it  omameDted  with  a  series  of  arches 
m  relief,  corresponding  with  the  portions  already  described,  and 
the  roof  is  flat  and  pannelled.  The  first  floor  is  portioned  into  other 
coarti  and  rooms  for  private  meetings;  the  second  floor  is  occu* 
pied  for  domeaiic  purposes.  The  courts  are  neatly  fitted  up  ;  at 
one  end  is  an  enclosure  containing  a  platform,  on  which  the  com* 
mimoners  are  seated,  with  an  elliptical  table'before  them,  at  which 
the  solicitors  to  the  various  commissions  sit,  to  conduct  matters  in 
which  they  are  concerned.  To  those  who  recollect  the  crowded  and 
iocooTenient  places,  in  which  the  commissioners  formerly  sat,  and 
the  indecorous  intermixture  of  spectators,  solicitors,  anc)  com- 
miisioners,  the  latter  only  distinguished  from  the  surrounding  crowd 
by  their  beads  being  covered,  the  present  arrangement  will  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  in  the  metropolis 

The  only  buildings  in  this  ward,  exclusive  of  those  just  men- 
tiooed,  are  the  following  :— 


Coopers^  Hall, 

This  b  a  handsome  brick  edifice,  standing  on  the  west  side  of 
Basinghall-atreet ;  the  hall  was  used  for  some  years  for  the  drawing 
of  the  state  lottery  tickets;  the  last  drawing  in  this  place  was  in 
October,  1826.  In  the  windows  of  the  hall  were  formerly  several 
coats  of  arms  in  stained  glass ;  the  only  shields  remaining  are  (hose  of 
the  city  and  the  company  in  the  east  windows.  In  the  hall  also 
were  '  two  tolerable  portraits ;  the  one  of  sir  John  Fleet,  who  was 
lord  mayor  in  1603,  and  the  other  of  Henry  Struud,  esq.,  who  be- 
queathed to  them  6,000/.  for  the  building  and  endowment  of  a  free- 
school  and  alms-houses,  at  Egbam,  in  Surrey.'*  Neither  of  these 
portraits  are  in  the  possession  of  the  company  at  the  present  time. 
Id  the  court-room,  which  is  a  handsome  apartment,  are  several  good 
paintings ;  among  them  is  a  three-quarter  length  of  lady  Alicia 
Knyvett,  wife  of  H.  Gybson,  grocer  of  Ratclifie,  and  afterwards  of 
sir  A.  Knyvett,  knt.,  and  a  half-length  of  the  Rev.  —  Smithy 
chaplain  to  the  company. 

Weavers'  HcM. 

This  is  a  plain  edifice  on  the  east  side  of  the  same  street.  The 
nail  is  small,  with  a  music-gallery,  and  against  the  walls  are  full- 
length  paintings  of  Charles  II.,  James  II.,  William  III.,  and  Mary, 
bis  consort.  In  the  court-room,  over  the  fire-place,  is  a  fine  half- 
Ici^th  painting  of  queen  Elizabeth,  which  has  been  recently 
ekioed. 

•  Biayley's  Hi«(.  of  I^ndoo. 
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Girdlers'  Hall. 

This  IS  a  handsome  building  of  brick,  erected  in  1681.  Tlie  hall 
18  wainscotted  with  a  handsome  screen  of  the  composite  order  and 
foliage,  fret-worky  &c.  executed  in  a  superior  manner. 

Metaons"  HaU. 

Is  m  Masons^  alley;  it  is  a  small  building,  at  present  untenantea, 
but  has  been  for  many  years  let  to  warebou-semen^  and  other  me 
chanical  uses. 

The  dais  in  Guildhall  and  some  of  the  courts  behind  are  in  the 
ward  of  Bassishaw^  but  the  front  and  principal  part  of  the  gjeat 
hali  are  in  Cheap  ward. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

History  and  Topography  of  BilUngsgate  Ward. 

This  ward  derives  its  appellation  from  the  haven  called  Beliog«- 
gate.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  river  Thames,  on  the 
east  by  Tower-street  ward,  on  the  north  by  Langbourn  ward,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  ward  of  Bridge  within.  It  is  divided  into  the 
precincts  of  Billingsgate,  St.  Mary-at-hill,  Smart's  Quay,  Love* 
lane,  the  three  precincts  of  St.  Botolph's,  Billingsgate ;  the  two 
precincts  of  St.  Andrew  Hubbard,  and  those  of  St.  George* 
Botolph-laoe  ;  Pudding-lane,  and  Rood-lane;  in  all,  twelve.  It 
is  under  the  government  of  an  alderman  and  ten  common-council- 
men.  Before  the  great  fire  there  were  %ve  churches  in  this  ward, 
viz.  St  George,  Botolph-lane ;  St.  Margaret  Pattens,  Rood-lane  : 
St.  Mary-at-hill ;  St.  Andrew  Hubbard,  Little  Eastcheap ;  and 
St.  Botolph,  Billingsgate;  these  are  reduced  to  three — St. 
George,  St.  Margaret,  and  St.  Mary. 

St,  George^  Botolph  Lane. 

On  the  westsidcof  Botolph-lane  stands  the  church  of  St.  George. 
It  is  an  ancient  rectory,  Robert  de  Haliwell  being  rector  in  1321 ; 
and  was  originally  in  the  gift  of  the  abbot  and  convent  of  3t. 
Saviour's,  Bermondsey,  at  whose  dissolution  it  came  to  the  crown. 

The  old  church  was  destroyed  by  the  fire  in  1666,  soon  after 
which  the  present  edifice  was  erected. 

It  is  a  small,  but  very  neat  church,  built  by  sir  Christopher 
Wren ;  it  Mands  on  the  east  side  of  Botolph-lane.  The  north  and 
east  fronts  are  visible,  the  south  side  abuts  on  a  small  burying- 
ground,  and  the  east  end  is  built  against. 

The  plan  is  an  oblong  square,  with  a  tower  at  the  north-west 
angle,  comprised  within  the  body  of  the  church.     The  whole  of  the 
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asblaring  is  of  PorllaDd  stone,  the  various  angles  rusticated,  upon 
the  wnole  showing  a  substantial  build ing",  with  little  but  judicious 
ornament 

The  north  front  of  the  tower  is  in  three  stories  ;  the  lower  con- 
tains a  door-way,  and  over  it  is  an  arched  window,  the  third  story 
has  a  lintelled  window  in  each  face,  the  whole  is  finished  with  a 
parapet,  and  on  each  angle  is  a  vase.  The  remainder  o(  the  north 
side  of  the  church  has  three  windows,  with  low  arched  heads, 
bounded  with  architraves. 

The  east  front  shews  a  centre  and  wings,  the  former  has  a  large 
arched  window,  and  is  finished  with  a  cornice  and  pediment;  the 
wings  have  also  windows  similar  to  those  in  the  north  side,  and  are 
Soisbed  with  portions  of  a  pediment,  which  appears  to  be  broken 
by  the  centre.  The  interior  is  approached  by  a  vestibule,  through 
the  lower  story  of  the  tower ;  containing  a  neat  poligonal  font, 
with  arched  cover,  and  an  entrance  to  the  burying-ground.  On 
each  side  of  the  body  of  the  church  are  two  columns,  with  com- 
poaed  capitals;  the  intercolumniations  being  unequal,  they  sustain 
upon  their  cornice,  the  semicircular  coved  ceiling  of  the  centre 
dJTision,  which  is  made  into  compartments  by  enriched  ribs.  The 
ceilings  of  the  aisles  are  horizontal.  The  altar  is  tastefully  orna- 
mented. The  screen  has  two  Corinthian  columns,  sustaining  a  broken 
pediment,  enclosing  the  king's  arms.  On  the  jambs  of  the  great 
window  are  painted  whole  lengths  of  Moses  and  Aaron.  On  the 
key  stone  is  carved  a  cherubim.  At  the  western  end  is  a  gallery, 
containing  the  organ.  The  church  was  finished  in  1674,  at  the 
cost  of  4,509/.  4sA0d. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  is  a  large  pew,  si  a  high  piece  of  iron 
scroll  work,  embellished  with  the  Beckford  arms,  the  city  regalia 
and  arms,  and  the  arms  of  England ,  inscribed.  Sacred  to  the  me- 
mory of  tliat  real  patriot  the  right  honourable  William  Beckford, 
twice  lord  mayor  of  London,  whose  incessant  spirited  efibrts  to 
ienre  his  country  hastened  his  dissolution,  on  the  21st  of  June  1770, 
in  the  time  of  his  mayoralty,  and  62nd  year  of  his  age.  There  are 
several  tablets  in  this  church,  but  their  inscriptions  are  entirely  des- 
titute of  interest. 

JSi  Margaret  Patiens* 

At  the  south-east  angle  of  Rood -lane,  stands  this  church,  it 
received  its  name  from  its  dedication  to  St.  Margaret,  virgin,  and 
martyr,  and  its  situation,  which  at  the  time  of  its  foundation  was  a 
lane,  occupied  only  by  makers  and  dealers  in  pattens.  . 

This  lane  was,  however,  afterwards  called  Rood -lane,  on  account 
of  a  rood,  or  cross,  set  up  in  the  church  yard  of  St.  Margaret. 
When  this  church  was  puUeo  down  to  be  re-built,  this  cross  ur  rood 
was  blesaed  in  a   particular  manner,  and  privileged  by  the  pope 
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with  maDy  indulgences,  for  the  pardon  of  the  sins  of  those  who  came 
to  pray  before  it,  and  to  make  their  offerings  towards  there-building 
of  St.  Margaret's  church.  But  the  church  being  finished  in  1539, 
soon  after  the  reformation,  some  people  unknown  assembled  with- 
out noise,  in  the  night  of  the  22nd  of  May,  in  tiiat  year,  who  broke 
the  rood  to  pieees,  and  demolished  the  tabernacle  in  which  it  was 
erected. 

The  origmal  foundation  of  this  church  was  in,  or  before  the  year 
1324;  for  the.  first  rector  upon  record  is  Hamo  de  Chyrch,  pre- 
sented by  lady  Margaret  de  Nevil,  on  the  14th  of  June,  in  that  year. 
And  the  patronage  thereof  remained  in  the  family  of  the  Nevils  till 
the  year  1392,  when  it  probably  came  to  Robert  Rikeden,  of  Essex, 
and  Margaret  his  wife;  who,  in  1402,  conveyed  it  (with  the  advow- 
son  of  St.  Peter's,  Cornhill,  and  the  manor  of  Leadenhall,)  to  Richard 
Whittington,  who,  in  1411,  confirmed  the  whole  to*  the  mayor 
and  commonalty  of  London ;  in  whom  the  right  of  presentation 
has  ever  since  remained. 

The  present  building  like  the  majority  of  churches  in  the  metropolis, 
18  partly  concealed  by  houses,  the  west  and  southern  fronts  being  the 
only  parts  that  are  not  hid ;  the  former  ranges  with  the  houses  on  the 
east  side  of  Rood-lane,  the  latter  is  separated  from  Tower-street  bj 
a  paved  court. 

The  tower  and  spire,  which  rise  to  the  height  of.  198  feet^  are 
situated  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  building;  they  are  not  re- 
markable for  ornaments,  being  almost  plain,  but  the  proportions  are 
excellent ;  the  design  borrowed  from  the  pointed  style,  closely  re 
sembles  the  steeples  of  our  ancient  churches.  The  tower  is  in  four 
stories,  the  lower  contains  an  arched  and  a  circular  window,  and 
the  succeeding  two  circular  windows,  in  the  western  front,  the 
fourth  story  has  a  lintelled  window  filled  with  weather  boardin  r 
in  each  face;  the  whole  is  finished  with  a  ballustraded  parapet 
and  at  the  angles  are  pinnacles.  The  spire  is  octangular  and  co- 
vered with  lead ;  it  has  openings  at  intervals,  and  finishes  with  a 
vane. 

In  that  portion  of  the  western  front,  not  yet  described,  is  an  en- 
trance. Above  it  a  large  arched  window,  over  which  is  a  festoon: 
and  on  each  side  is  a  smaller  window  of  the  same  form,  surmounted 
by  a  circular  one,  the  elevation  finishes  with  a  cornice  and  pedi- 
ment, having  a  circular  opening  in  the  tympanum;  the  south  front, 
or  at  least  that  part  which  is  visible,  has  an  entrance,  with  a  circular 
window  above  it ;  and  another  window  lofty  and  arched  at  the 
head,  also  surmounted  by  a  circular  one;  the  elevation  finishes 
with  a  cornice  and  parapet.  The  whole  is  substantially  and 
plainly  built,  the  ashlaring  of  Portland  stone.  The  interior  is  very 
handsome,  it  consists  of  a  body,  with  an  aisle  at  the  north  side, 
which  some,  what  interferes  with  the  uniformity  of  the  design ;  it 
is  entered  through  a  vestibule  in  which  is  the  font,  a  handsome 
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poligonal  basin  of  white  marble,  beaotifuUy  sculptured  with  che- 
TttVs  head  and  foliag'e,  and  supported  by  a  pillar  of  the  same  roa- 

The  aisle  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  church  by  three 
Corinthian  columns,  which  sustain  an  architrave.  The  ceiling  is 
arched  at  the  sides  and  horizontal  in  the  centre ;  it  springs  from 
the  columns  on  one  side,  and  pilasters  attached  to  the  walls  at  the 
other  paits  of  the  building: ;  it  is  pierced  laterally  with  circular 
windows  in  the  arches.  The  east  end  has  three  divisions ;  the 
central  is  recessed  and  contains  the  altar-piece,  adorned  with 
earrings  by  Gibbons,  to  whom  is  also  to  be  attributed  the  exe- 
cution of  the  ele£:ant  font.  In  the  centre  of  the  screen  is  a 
small  painting  of  the  'Agony  in  the  garden.'  The  recess  is  arched 
at  the  top  and  flanked  by  pilasters.  In  the  other  divisions  are 
windows  of  a  corresponding  character  to  those  of  the  west  front. 
At  the  west  end  is  a  gallery  containing  the  organ,  and  another 
gallery  is  built  above  the  north  aisle.  This  design  is  from  the 
hand  of  sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  gives  no  mean  idea  of  his 
talents.  The  church  was  completed  in  1687  at  an  expence  of 
4,986i.  10«.  4d. 

In  this  church  are  several  handsome  monuments,  but  there  is  nothing 
particularly  curious  in  the  inscriptions;  one  of  the  handsomest  is 
in  the  north  aisle ;  it  is  by  Ry8back,of  a  square  form,  with  a  pediment, 
on  the  apex  of  which  is  an  urn,  and  on  each  side  a  naked  boy ;  one 
holding  an  inverted  torch,  the  other  a  serpent  in  a  circle,  the  emblem 
of  eternity.  It  is  to  the  memory  of  sir  P.  Delme,  lord  mayor,  1723, 
died  September  4th,  1728,  aged  61. 

St.  Mary  at  HilL 

On  the  west  side  of  St.  Mary  at  Hill,  is  the  church  from  whence 
it  derives  its    name.      The  date  of  the   foundation    is    equally 
uncertain  with  that  of  most  of  the  churches  in  this  city  :  the  first 
etrcumstances  met  with  concerning  it,  are  that  here   De  Wrytel 
fcHimied  a  charity  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  at  Hill,  in  the  year 
1330,  and  that  Richard  de  Hackney,  presented  Nigullus  Dalleye  to 
this  living,  in  the  year  1337.     Stow,  on  ihe  authority  of  Fabian, 
who  was  living  at  the  time,  relates  a  singular  occurrence,  at  the 
rebuilding  of  this  church  in  1497.     He  says,  *\n  the  year  1497, 
in  the  month  of  April,  as  labourers  digged  for  the  foundation  of  a 
wall,ivithin  the  church  of  St.  Marie-hill,  neere  unto  Belingsgate, 
they  found  a  coffin  of  rotten  timber,  and  therein  the  corps  of  a  wo- 
inan,  whole  of  skinne,  and  of  bones,  undisevered,  and  the  joynts  oi 
lier  anas  plyable,  without  breaking  the  sky nne,  upon  whose  sepul- 
chre this  was  engraved  :   Here  lieth  the  bodies  of  Richard  Hackney, 
fishmonger,  and  Alice  his  wife  :  the  which  Ricliard   was  sheriffe, 
in  Che  15  of  Edward  II.  1323.     His  bodie  was  kept  above  grounde 
three  or  fourdayes  without  noysances,  but  then  it  waxed  unsavorie, 
snd  so  was  againe  buried  1' 

VOL.  Ilf.  1 
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This  church  is  a  rectory,  the  adTowson  of  which  appears  to  have 
been  always  in  lay  hands  ;  and  in  1638  was  purchased  by  the  pa* 
rishioners,  in  whom  it  has  ever  since  remained  :  but  since  the  parish 
of  St.  Andrew  Hubbard  has  been  united  to  it,  the  duke  of  Northum- 
berland, who  is  patron  of  that  parish,  presents  alternately  with  the 
parishioners  of  St.  Mary  at  Hili. 

This  church  anciently  appears  to  have  had  a  cross  aisle,  and  two 
aisles  to  the  body:  the  north  able  was  begun  1487;  finished  1489; 
the  south  aisle  about  150] ,  on  the  site  of  the  abbot  of  Waltham's 
kitchen.  In  this  church  were  seven  altars.  The  high  altar  of  St. 
Mary^s,  or  Our  Lady^s,  St  Thomas's  on  the  south  side  of  the  church, 
St.  Edmund\  StKatherine's,  St.  John  the  Baptist's,  St.  Stephen's, 
in  his  chapel  on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  the  south  altar  be- 
tween the  images  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr  and  St.  Nicholas. 
This,  if  not  the  same  with  St.  Thomas's  above  mentioned,  might  be 
dedicated  to  Becket  and  St.  Nicholas  jointly.  The  chapels  of  St. 
Chris'opher  and  St.  Ann  had  their  altars.* 

The  church  of  this  parish  was  not  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  Lon- 
don, though  greatly  damaged  by  that  calamity ;  it  was  repaint,  and 
the  whole  of  the  inside,  together  with  the  east  end,  rebuilt  by  sir 
Christopher  Wren;  since  then  the  west-end  with  the  tower  has  been 
rebuilt  with  brick,  and  the  residue  of  the  exterior  has  been  recent* 
ly  rebuilt,  and  completed.    Until  the  last  repairs  the  arches  of 
I  wo  large  windows  of  the  latest  forms  of  the  pointed   style  were 
to  be  seen  in  the  alley,  at  the  south  side  of  the  church.  These  have 
been  replaced  by  a  large  palladian  window,  and  a  smaller  one  with 
an  arched  head,  and  the  old  patched  work  concealed  by  stucco ;  the 
west  front  is  in  three  divisions,  the  center  occupied  by  the  tower,  a 
clumsy  fabric  of  brick  work  closely  resembling  that  of  Sl  Catherine 
Coleman,  described  at  page  71,  an  unworthy  appendage  to  any 
work  of  our  great  national  architect ;  the  basement  has  a  door- 
way, above  which  are  two  stories,  containing  windows  with  arched 
heads ;  the  whole  elevation  finished  with  an  embattled  parapet ;  there 
are  also  windows  in  the  side  divisions  of  the  same  form ;  the  walls 
of  this  portion  are  foimed  of  brick,  and  the  angles  rusticated  with 
stone  work;  the  return  of  this  front  is  of  a  similar  character.    The 
north  front  is  similar  to  the  southern,  already  described.  The  east  end, 
which  is  the  work  of  sir  Christopher  Wren,  is  faced  with  Portland 
stone,  and  has  a  large  Venetian  window;  the  pillars  and  antes  ap- 
pertaining to  which  are  of  a  composed  order,  between  two  other 
windows  with  arched  heads ;  above  the  central  window  is  a  pedi- 
ment, in  the  tympanum  of  which  is  a  semi-circular  window  made 
in  (he  last  repair^ which  is  rendered  necessary  in  consequence  of  the 
Venetian  window  having  been  walled  up.  The  interior  is  very  elegant. 
It  has  been  however  so  much  altered  at  the  late  repair,  that  the 
work  of  sir  Christopher  Wren  is  almost  lost.    The  general  outline 
^till  displays  the  master-hand  of  that  great  architect. 

*  Malcolm's  Lonci.  Rediv.  vol.  iv.  p.  419. 
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The  principal  feskire  is  a  circular  dome  in  the  centre  of 
an  obloDg  square.  Four  architraves  issuing  from  the  respective 
walls  of  the  church,  where  they  rest  upon  pilasters,  and  cross- 
ing each  other  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  are  sustained 
at  their  juncture  upon  the  same  number  of  columns,  the  architraves 
•re  then  broken  between  the  columns,  givin^r  the  church  a  cruci- 
form shape;  above  the  centre  thus  formed,are  four  arches  sustaining 
a  heoiisplierical  dx>me,  the  periphery  being  enriched  with  mould- 
ings, and  the  soffit  with  sunk  pannels ;  the  centre  is  pierced  with 
an  eye,  covered  with  an  expanded  flower ;  the  capitals  of  the  columns 
and  pilasters  are  of  a  composed  order,  being  an  union  of  the  Doric 
and  Corinthian ;  the  shafts  are  fluted,  the  pillars  occupied  to  a  por- 
tion of  their  height  with  reeds.  The  ceilings  are  partly  arched, 
and  partly  horizontal ;  the  former  have  a  plain  surface,  the  latter 
pannelled;  the  modern  ornaments  are  in  the  Grecian  style,  the  lotus 
and  echinus  are  prevalent,  the  architect  would  have  done  better 
Itad  he  adhered  to  the  ornaments  of  Roman  examples.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  church  has  a  striking  resemblance  to  St.  Stephen's,  Wal- 
hrook,  a  sufBcient  proof  that  the  outline  is  still  the  work  of  sir  C. 
Wren. 

At  the  west  end  are  two  arched  openings  communicating  with 
the  lobbies,  and  a  gallery  containing  an  organ ;  at  the  west  end  of 
the  south  aisle  is  a  large  and  handsome  font  of  marble,  of  an 
octangular  form,  more  modern  than  the  period  of  the  fire.  The 
altar  is  composed  of  carved  oak  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  is 
decorated  with  four  fluted  pillars,  sustaining  an  entablature  and 
attic,  on  the  cornice  of  which  are  seen  golden  candlesticks  and  the 
rojal  arms,  besides  a  great  variety  of  carving;  this  screen  is 
evidently  of  the  period  of  the  repairs  succeeding  the  fire,  the  pulpit 
and  other  wood  work  is  more  modern.  In  the  east,  south,  and  north 
windows  is  some  ornamental  stained  glass,  added  at  the  last  repair, 
when  this  church  was  rendered  one  of  the  neatest  places  of  worship 
in  the  metropolis. 

Tlie  expence  of  the  reparation  after  the  fire,  and  which  was 
occopied  in  1672,  was  3,980/.  12tf.  Set. 

The  length  of  the  church  is  96  feet,  breadth  60  feet,  height  to 
ihe  ceiling  of  the  roof  26  feet,  and  to  the  centre  of  the  cupola 
88  feet. 

Among  several  monuments  in  this  church  are  the  following  : — 
At  the  east  end  a  small  marble  tablet  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Brand,  Sec.  aiM]  F.  S.  A.  22  years  rector  of  this  parish,  died 
Sept  11th,  1806,  aged  63.  In  the  south  aisle  a  large  monument, 
ornamented  with  drapery  and  cherubim,  the  whole  surmounted 
hv  an  urn,  to  the  memory  of  J.  Davall  and  his  family,  1700. 

There  is  a  curious  custom  attached  to  this  church  ;  annually,  on 
the  Sunday  after  Midsummer-day,  according  to  ancient  custom,  the 
fraternity  of  fellowship  porteis  of  the  city  of  London,  repair  to 
this  church  in   the   morning,  where,    during  the  reading  of  the 

12 
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Psalms,  they  reverently  approach  the  altar  two  and  two,  on  the 
rails  of  which  are  placed  two  basins,  and  into  these  they  put  their 
respective  offerings.  They  are  generally  followed  by  the  congre- 
gation, and  the  money  offered  b  distributed  among  the  aged,  poor, 
and  infirm  members  of  that  fraternity. 

In  Mr.  Nichols'  Illustrations  of  the  Manners  and  Expences  of 
Ancient  Times,  published  in  1797,  are  considerable  extracts  from  the 
registers  of  this  church ;  they  relate  to  the  plate,  vestments,  pro- 
perty, &c.  of  the  parbh  for  a  number  of  years. 

In  the  inventory  of  Church  Goods,  1485-6,  when  Trenne  and 
Halhed  were  churchwardens,  appears  the  following  account  of 

The  appareyUfar  the  hyghe  atdter : — 

Item,  two  awlter  clothes  of  russet  cloth  of  golde,  of  the  gjfiB  of 
Mr.  William  Marowe,  and  William  and  Thomas  his  two  sonnes,  by 
the  helpe  of  Mr.  John  Smarte,  grocer. 

Item,  a  corporas  caase  of  the  same. 

Item,  the  curtens  of  russet  sarsynett,  frenged  with  sylke. 

Item,  a  sewle  of  rede  satyn,  frynged  with  golde,  of  the  gyfte  of 
the  saide  Mr.  Will'm  Marowe,  and  of  John  Smarte,  grocer ;  con- 
teyning  8  coopes,  2  chassubles,  2  aulbes,  2  amytts,*  2  stoles,  3 
fanons,  t  and  2  gyrdlls. 

Item,  a  chaasybleX  of  clothe  of  golde,  that  Mr.  Cambrugge  made 
with  an  albe,  and  amytts  and  alhe,  stole  and  fanon,  and  a  gyrdyll 
of  sylke  made  like  a  call,  with  a  corpas  caase  of  the  same. 

Item,  an  ault  of  wyte  damaske,  with  the  frontel  paled  with  pple 
clothe  of  golde  and  white ;   and  a  awlt  cloth  dyapre  sewed  to  the 

same. 

Item,  two  curteynes  of  white  sylke  to  the  same. 

Item,  an  awlt  clothe,  blewe  velvent,  powdred  with  flewrs  of  golde, 
and  the  frontell  of  the  same  sewte. 

Item,  a  frontell  for  the  schelffe  standyng  on  the  altar,  of  blue 
sarsenet,  with  brydds  of  golde,  and  two  blew  curteyns  of  sylke, 

frenghed. 

Item,  a  peyer  alter  cloths  of  grene  bawdkyn  ||  above  and  be- 
nethe,  with  2  curteynes  of  grene  sarsenet,  frenget  with  sylke,  blue, 
grene,  yelow,  and  rede. 

Item,  a  sewte  of  whyte  clothys  of  golde,  of  the  gyfte  of  John 
Yongeham,  fishmonger,  conteyning  3  copes,  cheasible,  2  tonykles,3 
albes,  3  amyts,  3  stoles,  3  fannones,  and  8  girdells. 

Item,  two  awter  clothes  of  red  cloth  of  golde  and  whyght  panyd, 
and  2  curtens  of  red  sarsynet  and  whyght  panyd,  and  fringed  with 

silke. 

•  The  amice  {amfetu$)  U  the  un-  pr\eat  holds  in  bis  hands  during  tJic 
dermost  earment  worn  by  the  priest;      celebration  of  mass. 

above  this,  is  worn  the  albe,  or  snr-  X  A  small  cope. 

plicp.  II  Gold  brocaide,  the  richest  cluth. 

*  A  towel,  or  linen  cloth  which  the 
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Item,  a  corporas  caaey  with  the  one  side  of  cloth  of  gold  of  tysew 
a  gold,  and  the  other  side  grene  saten  barrid  with  taps  of  goidj, 
of  the  gyfi  of  Elix.  Gooswell. 

Item,  a  sewte  of  reede  clothe  of  lukis  golde,  containing  a  coope, 
with  a  chcasible,  2  tonykles,  3  aulbes,  3  amyts,  3  stoles,  3  fanons, 
and  3  gyrdills,  of  the  gyfte  of  William  Baker,  peauterer. 

Item,  a  rede  vestment  broudred  with  lyons  of  golde  of  reede 
saten ;  that  w  to  saye,  a  chesible  and  a  tonykle  to  the  same,  with  2 
albb,  2  amyts,  2  stoles,  2  fannones,  and  2  girdles,  late  amended, 
and  a  coope  thereto  of  rede  saten,  poudrid  with  lyons. 

Item,  a  blacke  vestment  of  velvet,  poudyrd  with  lanibes,  mones, 
and  sterrs ;  the  cheassible,  the  albe,  the  amys,  the  stole,  the  fanon, 
and  girdill. 

Item,  a  canopye  of  blue  clothe  of  boudkyn,  with  herds  of  flour 
in  golde. 

Item,  a  canapye  of  rede  sylke,  with  grene  braunchys,  and  white 
Soars  poodryd  with  swanny  of  golde  betweene  the  branches. 

Item,  a  vestyment  of  the  gyfte  of  Maist.  Wylfm  Wylde,  late 
p*soa  of  this  chirch. 

Item,  a  chessyble  of  blue  saten,  fringed  with  silk,  with  an  albe 
and  amys,  and  a  gyrdill. 

Item,  two  corporas  cases  of  \<rhite  and  golde,  and  three  nedyl 
wyrke,  and  six  other  cases  of  dy vers  wyrke. 

Item,  six  copes  for  children  of  dy  vers  sorts,  and  eight  small  stre- 
men  of  the  gyfte  of  Mr.  Remyngton  and  Mr.  Revett,  and  of 
square  baner. 

Item,  a  myter  for  a  byshop*  at  Seint  Nicholas  tyde,  garnyshed 
with  tylver  and  anelyed,  and  perle  and  counterfete  stone. 

Item,  two  cheyres  of  iron  for  Rectes  copes. 

Item,  a  pyxt  clothe  for  the  high  aulter  of  sipers  frenged  with 
golde,  with  knopprs  of  golde,  and  sylke  of  Spaneshe  making,  of 
the  gyfte  of  Mr.  doctor  Hatclyff,  p^son. 

Item,  a  pyx  clothe  of  sipers  frenged  with  grene  sylke  and  red, 
with  knoppes  silver  and  gylt  with  corners  goyng,  of  Mres.  Suck- 
lyng's  gyfte. 

Item,  three  crosse  starvs  clothes  gyldyd  with  ymages  of  golde. 

Item,  a  canape  for  the  pyx  of  whyte  baudekyn  lyke  these. 

IteiD,  a  leeske  of  laton  with  a  flakon. 

Item,  two  standards  of  laton. 

Item,  oo  the  high  aulter  2  gret  candy Istyks,  and  3  small,  and 
on  Sent  Stephen's  alter  2  candylstyks. 

Item,  two  crosse  staves  laten  gyldyd. 

IlenD,  two  gylt  feet  for  crossys,  and  oon  copper  gylt. 

The  principal  streets  in  this  ward  are,  part  of  Thames-street, 
Botolph-lane,  St  Mary's  hill,  Rood  Lane,  and  Pudding-lane.  The 

*  Ic  appMn   by  tbii,  that  the  coitom  of  electing  boy-biibopi^  or   Episcopi 
rscrenMR,  ptcfaiM  io  tbtt  eburch. 
t  To  bold  the  coaaecraied  hoit. 
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situation oftbisward^  near  the  river,  the  Custom-house,  and  several 
virharfa,  gives  itgreatadvantagpesin  trade,  and  occasions  it  to  be  well 
inhabitedandina  continual  hurry  of  business  attheseveral  quays  and 
whafifs,  the  sduth  side  of  Thames-street.  Of  these,  Billingsgate,  from 
ivbich  the  ward  derivep  its  name,  is  of  most  note;  not  so  much  for 
landing  and  loading  of  merchandize,  as  for  being  the  only  port  for 
fish  in  l^ndouyand  the  greatest  market  for  that  article  in  England, 
and  perhapfr  in  the  world.  It  is  an  extensive  water  gate,  or  port 
for  small .  vessels,  to  which  those  laden  with  oranges,  lemons, 
Spanish  onions,  and  other  commodities,  resort,  as  well  as  the  fishing 
boats.  Here,  also,  is  the  port  for  the  Gravesend  boats  to  take  in 
their  fares;  from  whence  they  are  obliged  (under  a  penalty),  to 
depart  at  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  erected  at  the  stairs  for.  that  pur^ 
pose,  which  is  rung  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  give  notice  of  the 
time  of  high  water  at  London-bridge. 

Respecting  the  aneient  customs  of  Billingsgate,  ^  I  have  not 
read,'  says  Stow,  Mn  any  record,  more  than  that  in  the  reign  of 
Edwahl  ill.  every  great  ship  landing  there  paid  for  standage  two- 
pence ;  every  little  ship  with  orelocks,  a  penny ;  the  less  boat  called 
a  battle,  a  halfpenny.  Of  two  quarters  of  com  measured,  the  king 
was  to  have  one  farthing;  of  a  comb  of  corn,  a  penny;  of 
every  weight  going  out  of  the  city,  a  halfpenny;  of  two  quaiten 
of  sea-coals  measured,  a  farthing ;  and  of  every  tun  of  ale  going 
out  of  England  beyond  the  seas,  by  merchant  strangers,  four- 
pence;  of  eveiy  thousand  herrings,  a  farthing,  except  the  fran- 
chises.' 

Although  Stow  says  these  payments  were  not  made  before  the 
reign  of  Edward  111.  yet  it  appears  in  Brompton's  Chronicle, 
inier  leges  Ethelredi,  which  was  anno  1016,  that  tolls  were 
then  paid  at  Billingsgate. 

About  1330,  we  have  the  following: — 

*  Omeeming  the  Toli  given  at  Bylyngetgaie, 

*  If  a  small  ship  come  up  to  Biiynggesgate,  il  shall  give  one 
half-penpy  of  toli ;  if  a  greater  one  which  hath  saiU,  one  penny: 
if  a  small  ship,  or  the  hulk  of  a  ship  come  thereto,  and  shall  lie 
there^  it  shall  give  four  pence  for  the  toll.  For  ships  which  are 
fillf^d  with  wood,  one  log  of  wood  shall  be  given  as  toll.'  In  a 
week  of  bread,'  perhaps  at  festival  time,  <  toll  shall  be  paid  for 
three  days  the  Lords'  day,  Tuesday,  and  Thursday.  Whoever 
shall  come  to  the  bridge  in  a  boat  in  which  there  are  fish,  be 
hi  mself  being  a  dealer,  shall  pay  one  halfpenny  for  toll:  and  if  it 
36  a  larger  vessel,  one  penny.'* 

In  1380,  in  the  mayoralty  of  John  Northampton,  an  act  of  parlia- 
m  ent  was  passed  laying  open  the  trade  to  all  foreigners  at  peace 
with  the  king;  the  same  mayor  compelled  the  dealers  to  acknow. 

*  Chroo.  of  Ix>odon  Bridge,  p.  80^  from  Bromplon'&  Chronicoo. 
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led^  that  their  occiipatioo  was  do  craft,  and  therefore  unworthy  to 
be  reckoned  amoogr  the  other  mysteries. 

In  1435  the  fishnsongers  company  endeavouring  to  monopolize 
iUb,  pacliameiit  enacted  that  no  person  should  hinder  any  fisher- 
man foreign  or  domestic  from  disposing  of  their  fish,  on  penalty 
oC  \0L 

An  act  of  parliament  was  made  (10th  and  11th  of  William  III.) 
to  make  Billingsgate  a  free  market  for  the  sale  of  fish  ;  when  it  was 
enacted,  '  That  after  the  tenth  of  May,  1699,  Billingsgate  market 
ftboald  be  every  day  in  the  week,  except  Sunday,  a  free  and  open 
market  for  all  sorts  of  fish ;  and  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  any 
persoD  to  boy  or  sell  any  sort  of  fish  without  disturbance/ 

This  act  aUo  settled  the  tolls  to  be  paid  by  the  fisher-boats ;  enact- 
ing, 'That  after  ihe  saki  tenth  of  May,  no  person  selling  any  sort 
of  fish  in  the  said  market,  should  pay  any  other  toll  or  duty,  to  any 
penK>a  or  p^^ons,  for  coming  with  his  boat  or  vessel,  or  landing, 
standiog,  or  selling,  in  or  at  this  market,  than  it  was  hereafter 
expressed,  viz.  for  every  vessel  of  salt  fish  for  groundage,  eight 
pence  per  day,  and  twenty  pence  per  voyage,  and  no  more,  in  full 
of  all  duties  and  demands,  to  be  distributed  and  disposed  of  as  the 
lord  mayor,  &c.  shall  yearly  order  and  direct,  according  to  the 
right  of  the  respective  persons  thereunto.  For  a  lobster-boat  for 
gronndago  per  day,  two  pence ;  and  per  voyage,  thirteen  pence, 
and  no  more,  in  full  as  aforesaid.  For  every  vessel  of  fresh  sea 
fish,  groundage  per  day,  two  pence,  and  per  voyage  thirtedu 
pence.  For  every  dogger- boat  or  smack  with  sea  fish,  for  groun- 
dage, per  day,  two  pence ;  and  per  voyage,  thirteen  pence.  For 
every  oyster- vessel,  or  cock,  per  day,  two  pence;  for  metage  one 
halfpenny  per  bushel. 

And  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  any  person  that  bought  any  fish 
m  the  sakl  market,  to  sell  the  same  again  in  any  other  market, 
place,  or  places  in  the  city  uf  London,  or  elsewhere,  by  retail, 
being  sound  and  wholesome  fish,  without  any  disturbance  or  molesta- 
tkm. 

Aod  that  from  and  after  the  tenth  of  May,  that  person  that 
should  lake  or  demand  any  toll  or  sample,  or  any  imposition,  or  set 
price  of  sea  fish,  of  English  catching,  should  forfeit  the  sum  of  ten 
pounds,  the  one  half  to  his  majesty,  and  the  other  half  to  him  that 
will  sue  for  the  same.' 

Aod  because  the  fishmongers  caused  the  greater  part  of  the  fish 

to  be  bought  at  Billingsgate,  and  then  divided  the  same  by  lot  among 

themielves,  in  order  to  buy  and  sell  at  what  rate  they  pleased,  it 

was  also  enacted,  *  That  no  person  whatsoever  should,  after  the  said 

'  tenth  of  May,  buy,  or  cause  to  be  bought,  at  the  said  market  of 

^  Billingsgate,  any  quantity  of  fish,  to  be  divided  by  lot  among  any 

',  fbbmoBgers,  or  other  persons,  with  an  intent  to  be  put  afterwards 

^  to  sale  by  retail,  or  otherwise ;  nor  any  fishmonger  to  engross  or  buy 

m  ihe  sad  market  any  quantity  of  fish,  but  what  shall  be  for  his 
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own  sale  or  use,  and  not  on  the  behalf  of  any  other  fishnion^crt 
exposed  to  sale,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  twenty  pounds  for  every 
such  offence;  the  one  half  to  the  use  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  where 
he  lives,  (he  other  half  to  his  own  use  that  sues  for  it.  Provided 
nothing  contained  in  this  act  should  be  construed  to  prohibit  the 
selling  of  mackarel  before  or  after  Divine  service.' 

Afterwards,  upon  the  engrossing  of  great  quantities  of  fish  by 
some  persons,  to  the  violation  of  this  act,  this  order  came  forth, 
anno  1707,  sir  Robert  Bedingfield,  lord  mayor: — 

Jovu  vicesimo  sexto  die  Junfj\  1707>  annoq  ;  Regni  Reyinte 
Anne,  Magna  Briltanniie,  8fc.  sexto. 

**  Whereas  in  and  by  an  act  of  parliament  made  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  years  of  the  reign  of  king  William  III.,  intituled  An  act  to 
make  Billingsgate  a  free  market  for  sale  of  Hih,  it  is  enacted,  that 
it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  to  buy  or  sell 
Any  sort  of  fish  in  the  said  market,  without  any  disturbance  or 
molestation  whatsoever,  and  to  sell  the  same  again  in  any  other 
market-place  or  places  within  the  city  of  London,  or  elsewhere,  by 
retail :  but,  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  raid  act, 
divers  persons  do  frequently  buy  and  engross  to  themselves  great 
quantities  of  fish,  in  or  at  Billingsgate  market,  and  teW  the  same 
again  in  the  said  market;  which  practice  tends  greatly  to  the 
enhancing  the  prices  of  fi»h,  and  is  punishable  by  the  statute  made 
against  regrators,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  years  of  the  reign  of  king 
^ward  VI.,  chap.  14. 

For  prevention  whereof  for  the  future,  it  is  now  orden^d  by  this 
court,  that  no  fishmonger,  fishwoman,  or  other  person  or  persons 
whatsoever,  do  or  shall  hereafter  sell  or  expose  to  sale  any  fis  h  or 
at  Billingsgate  market,  which  was  then  before  bought  in  the  same 
market ;  and  that  none  but  fishermen,  their  wives,  apprentices,  or 
servants,  be  permitted  to  stand,  stay,  or  remain  there,  to  sell,  by 
retail,  the  fish  by  them  taken  and  brought  to  the  said  market  to  be 
sold,  so  that  the  citizens  may  have  fish  at  the  first  hand  for  their  own 
use,  according  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  law.  And  it  is  further 
ordered  by  this  court,  that  the  hours  limited  for  beginning  of  the 
said  fish  market  at  Billingsgate  shall  hereafter  be  strictly  observed  ; 
that  is  to  say,  from  Lady-day  to  Michaelmas,  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and,  from  Michaelmas  to  Lady-day  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning ;  and  that  before  those  hours  none  do  presume  to  buy  or 
sell  any  sort  of  fish  in  the  said  market,  (except  herrings,  sprats, 
mackarel,  and  shell  fish,)  on  pain  of  being  pioceeded  against  as 
forestallers  of  the  market.  And  the  yeomen  of  the  water-side  are 
strictly  enjoined  and  required  to  see  this  order  duly  and  constantly 
observed  ;  and  also  constantly  to  ring  the  bell  at  Billingsgate,  pre- 
cisely at  the  times  aforesaid,  for  the  beginning  of  the  market  there : 
and  that  without  fail  they  cause  all  persons  that  shall  buy  or  sell 
there,  before  the  said  hours  and  ringing  of  the  said  bell,  or  shall 
regrate  fish,  that  is  to  say,  buy  fish,  and  sell  the  same  again  in  the 
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nid  market,  to  be  apprehended,  and  brought  before  the  right 
honourable  the  lord  major  of  this  city  for  the  time  being,  or  some 
justice  of  the  peace,  to  be  bound  over  to  the  sessions,  there  to 
answer  the  same.  And  it  is  further  ordered,  that  no  fish  except 
herriDgs,  sprats,  mackarel,  and  shell-fish,  be  sold  aboard  any  vessel 
or  boat  at  Billingsgate  ;  which  the  said  yeoman  of  the  water-side, 
and  the  under  water-bailiff,  are  likewise  carefully  to  see  ob- 
served, as  they  will  answer  the  contrary  at  their  perils. 

*«  Gibstm:' 

This  place  is  now  more  frequented  than  m  ancient  time,  when 
Qneenhithe  was  made  use  of  for  the  same  purpose;  this  being  more 
coRiinodious. 

Near  Billingsgate  is  Botolph*s  wharf,  called  in  the  Conqueror's 
days  Botolph's  gate,  lliis  wharf  was  in  the  possession  of  the  crown 
in  Edward  l.'s  time,  who  granted  it  to  Richard  de  Kingston  in  these 
words  : — Our  common  key  of  St.  Botolph,  next  Billingsgate, 
London,  with  free  going  in  and  out  to  the  same,  in  the  east  head  of 
tlje  same  place :  which  place  hath  land  contained  from  the  tenement 
from  the  said  Richard  against  the  west,  and  to  the  head  of  the  said 
diurch,  and  the  commdn  way  which  leadeth  to  the  Thames  aa:ainst 
the  west,  eighteen  ells  and  one  quarter  of  an  ell,  of  the  iron  ell  of 
our  sovereign  lord  the  king  of  England,  without  inches  measured: 
and  it  containeth  in  both  heads,  from  the  wall  of  the  said  church 
uoto  our  common  key,  in  breadth  six  ells  of  the  ell  aforesaid,  with- 
out inches  measured.  To  have  and  to  hold  to  the  said  Richard  and 
his  heirs,  and  to  whom  he  will  give,  sell,  bequeath,  assign,  or  any 
other  mannerwiae  alien,  and  their  heirs,  of  us,  our  ckiccessors,  &c. 
freely,  quietly,  well,  and  in  peace,  &c.  yielding  therefore  a  silver 
penny  at  the  feast  of  the  nativity  of  St.  John  Baptist,  for  all  ser- 
vices, &c.* 

The  church  of  St.  Botolph  stood  in  Thames-street,  opposite  to 
Botolph- lane,  which  was  named  from  it.  It  was  a  rectory,  the  ad- 
vowson  of  which  was  anciently  in  lay  hands  ;  but,  in  1 194,  was 
ckimed  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  under  a  deed  of  gift 
from  one  Odgarus,  his  sons,  and  the  mother  of  Dionisia  Bocumeter, 
who,  with  her  husband  John,  also  claimed  it.  The  dean  and  chap- 
ter, however,  prevailed,  and  it  continued  in  their  gift  till  the  church 
was  annexed  to  that  of  St.  George  ;  since  which  time  the  crown 
and  the  chapter  present  alternately. 

Mr.  Maitland  was  of  opinion  that  this  church  was  of  Saxon  found- 
atkm. 

lo  Little  Eastcheap,  on  the  site  of  the  Weigh-house,  was  the 
chnrrhof  St.  Andrew  Hubbard,  formerly  called  St.  Andrew juxta 
Eulcheap.  It  was  founded  before  1 389  :  in  which  year  the  earl 
of  Pembroke  presented  Robert  Clayton  to  the  rectory  in  the  room 
of  Walter  Palmer,  deceased.  On  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, without  issue,  the  patronage  devolved  to  the  earls  of  Shrews- 
bury, m  whoia  family  it  continued  till  1460,  when  John,  earl  of 
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Shrewsbury^  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Northamptoo,  when  it 
to  Edward  IV.,  who,  a  few  years  after,  restored  it  to  the  Shiewsbnry 
family,  wherein  it  probably  continued  till  it  came  to  the  earls  of 
Northnmberfaind. 

After  the  fire,  the  ground  on  which  the  church  stood,  with  the 
ehurch-yard  in  Little  Eastcheap,  between  Botolph-lane  and  Lore* 
lane,  and  also  the  site  of  the  parsonage-house,  were  sold  to  the  city 
of  London  for  public  uses :  some  of  the  purchase-iQoney  was  paid 
to  the  parish  of  St.  Maiy  at  Hill,  towards  therepaicsof  Uuttdinrch, 
aod  the  femamdar  waa  approprialed  to  making  a  proriaion  for  the 
rector  and  his  suceessom*  hi  lien  of  the  parsonage  house.  On  one 
part  of  the  ground  was  erected  the  king's  weigh-house,  which 
before  stood  on  Comhill.  The  original  intent  of  this  weigh-house 
was  to  prevent  frauds  in  the  weight  of  merchandize  brought  from 
beyond  sea.  It  was  under  the  government  of  a  master  and  four 
master  porters,  with  labouring  porters  under  them,  who  used  to  have 
carts  and  horses  to  fetch  the  merchants^  goods  to  the -beam,  and  to 
carry  them  back:  but  nothing  has  been  done  in  this  office  for  many 
years ;  as  a  compulsive  power  is  wanting  to  oblige  merchants  to 
have  their  goods  weighecl. 

This  building  is  at  present,  and  has  been  for  many  years,  a  cele- 
brated chapel  belonging  to  Protestant  Dissenters. 

On  St.  Mary's  Hill  is 

Watermana*  Hall. 

This  building  formerly  ftood  in  Gold  Harbour,  and  was  removed 
into  this  ward  in  1786.  It  is  a  neat  building,  divided  into  two 
stories;  the  basement  is  rusticated,  and  consists  of  an  arched  win- 
dow, with  two  doors,  above  each  of  which  are  relievos ;  and  over  the 
window  the  arms  of  the  company.  The  upper  story  consists  of 
coupled  pilasters  of  the  Ionic  order:  between  which  is  a  large 
window  with  an  arched  head,  divided  into  three  lights  by  two 
attached  columns;  the  whole  is  finished  with  a  pediment.  The  hall 
is  on  the  first  flo6r,  and  is  a  handsome  room,  the  ceiling  enriched 
with  scrolls,  &c.  There  are  some  paintings  in  the  room  of  historical 
subjects,  but  only  one  portrait ;  it  is  a  half-length,  and  has  above 
the  head  *  Mr.  J.  Taylor,  the  water  poet.'  It  represents  him  as 
being  of  a  fair  complexion,  with  a  short  beard ;  his  dress  is  a  falling 
ruff  and  slashed  doublet."^ 

The  mantle-piece  is  of  marble,  with  a  figure  of  the  god  Thames, 
above  which  are  the  arms  of  the  company.  Over  the  door  of  entrance 
are  the  royal  arms.  l*he  master's  chair,  which  is  handsomely  carved , 
was  given  by  the  rulers  in  1800. 

Adjoining  to  the  last  building  is  the  *  Fellowship  Porters'  HalL' 
a  mean  erection.  In  the  court-room  is  a  full-length  portrait  of 
deputy  Kettermaster. 

Over  the  gate  of  Billingsgate  ward  schools,  St.  Mary  at  Hil)»  is  an 

^  This  portrait  has  been  engraved  at  the  exf)eDce  of  Mr.Tyrrel  of  Guildhall-yard. 
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tilio  relievo  in  two  fiMoeSy  the  upper  half  contains  a  representation 
of  our  Saviour  standing  upon  clouds,  attended  by  an  anuy  of  sera- 
pbin ;  bearing:  in  bis  right  hand  a  banner  ensigned  with  a  cross ; 
at  bis  feet  tbe  fallen  angel,  on  the  lower  piece  of  stone  the  resurrec- 
tion is  exemplified  by  various  figuies  ristng  fron  ibe  graves.  Tbe 
whole  subject  is  much  defaced ;  some  of  the  figures  luiv«  lost  Ibeir 
heads,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  sculpture  was  execoiodl 
prior  to  the  great  fire,  which  partially  damaged  this  street,  and 
which  prolMbly  occasioned  the  partial  mutilation  the  figures  have 


Podding*lane  is  so  called  '  because  the  butchers  of  Eastcheap 
hsd  their  scald ing-bouse  for  hogs  there ;  and  their  puddings,  with 
uliier  filth  of  beasts,  were  voided  down  that  way  to  their  dung,  boats 
00  the  Thames.'*  In  this  lane  it  was  that  the  dreadful  fire  of  16l36 
began.  On  the  house  where  this  calamity  broke  out  was  the  follow- 
ing inscription : — 

'  Here,  by  the  permission  of  heaven,  hell  brake  loose  upon  this 
protestant  city,  from  the  malicious  arts  of  barbarous  papists,  by  the 
hand  of  their  agent  Hubert,  who  confessed,  and  on  the  ruins  of  the 
place  declared  the  fact,  for  which  he  was  hanged,  via.  that  here 
began  the  dreadful  fire  which  is  described  and  perpetuated  on  and 
by  the  neighbouring  pillar,  erected  anno  1680,  in  the  mayoralty  of 
sir  Patience  Ward,  knt.' 

At  the  time  Maitland  made  his  survey  (i.  e.  1756),  he  says 
*This  inscription  had  been  taken  away  some  years.' 

At  the  north  end  of  this  lane,  on  the  east  side,  is 

Buieh^rs'  HaU. 

The  hall  of  the  company  of  Butchers  is  a  large  edifice  of  brick, 
and  was  evidently  erected  only  a  few  years  after  the  great  fire. 
The  entrance  is  supported  on  each  side  by  two  columns  of  the  Ionic 
order,  with  garlands  suspended  from  the  volutes.  Tbe  hall  is  on 
the  ground-floor;  it  has  a  handsome  screen,  and  the  ceiling  is  finished 
io  stucco,  beautifully  worked.  The  walls  are  wainscotted  about 
fire  feet  in  height  all  round,  and  over  the  master's  chair  is  a  bust  of 
W.  Beckford,  esq.  alderman  of  this  ward.  A  noble  staircase  leads 
to  the  court-room,  which  has  a  richly  ornamented  ceiling  in  plaister. 
The  chimney-piece  is  ornamented  with  foliage,  fruit,  &c. ;  above  it 
a  pediment  with  the  companies*  arms,  and  a  painting  of  Peter's 
▼isk>n. 

In  this  room  are  the  following  portraits :  three-quarter  lengths  of 
J.Uarwood,  esq.  T.  Dalby,  esq.  1817,  J.  Pocklington,  esq.  1800> 
and  P.  Mellish,  esq.  1798,  sherifi'of  London. 

A  half  length  portrait  of  Henry  VllI,  in  his  cap  and  jewel,  and 
a  full  length  of  George  II. 

Above  the  door  of  entrance  is  a  bust  of  W.  Beckford,  esq. 
uinilsr  to  the  one  in  the  hall. 
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At  the  north  end  is  the  master's  chair,  ornamented  by  the  roya* 
arms. 

in  the  parlour  is  a  curious  and  massy  oak  table,  of  considerable 
solidity.  The  legs,  of  which  there  are  four,  represent  vases  of 
elegant  form  and  workmanship. 

in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary-hill  there  was  a  place  called  Septem 
CamertDf  which  was  either  one  house,  or  else  so  many  rooms  oi 
chambers,  which  formerly  belonged  to  some  chantry ;  the  rent 
whereof  went  towards  the  maintaining  of  a  priest  to  pray  siiper- 
stitiously  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  who  leil  those  Septem 
Camera  for  that  use.  These,  with  other  lands  and  tenements  in 
the  city,  and  elsewhere,  were  sold  by  king  Edward  Yi.  to  Thomas 
Hey  barn  and  Thomas  Brand,  for  the  sum  of  nine  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  pounds  eight  shillings  and  a  penny. 

CHAPTER  Vi.^ 

History  and  Topography  of  Bishopsgaie  Wardy    Without  and 

Within. 

This  ward  was  so  named  from  the  gate  which  anciently  divided 
it  into  two  parts,  and  which  division  is  yet  continued  in  matters  of 
local  jurisdiction,  under  the  respective  appellation  of  Bishopsgate 
Within,  and  Bishopsgate  Without;  the  former  contains  the 
precincts  of  Allhallows,  St.  Peter,  St.  Martin  Outwich,  St.  Hellea 
and  St.  Ethelbnrga ;  the  latter  consists  of  four  precincts.  It  if 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Aldgate  ward,  Portsoken  ward,  and  part 
of  the  Tower  liberty  ;  on  the  south,  by  Langbourn  ward,  on  the 
west  by  Broad  Street ;  ward,  and  on  the  north  by  Shored  itch  parish. 
The  whole  ward  is  governed  by  an  alderman,  and  sends  fourteen 
members  to  the  court  of  common  council. 

In  this  ward  are  three  churches,  St.  Botolph,  St.  Ethelborga 
and  St.  Helen's. 

8t*  Botolph's  Church  without  Bishopsgate* 

On  the  west  side  of  Bishopsgate  Street,  beyond  the  place  where 
the  gate  stood,  is  the  parish  church  of  St.  Botolph  without  Bishops* 
gate.  This  church,  which  appears  to  be  of  very  ancient  foundation, 
received  its  name  from  being  dedicated  to  St.  Botolph,  a  Saxon 
saint,  who  died  about  680.  The  first  authentic  account  of  this 
church,  is  in  13*23 ;  when  John  de  Northampton  resigned  the  rector 
ship,  which  then  was,  and  still  is  in  the  gifl  of  the  bishop  of  London. 
The  old  church,  which  Stow  says  was  upon  the  very  bank  of  the 
town-ditch,  escaped  the  fire  of  London ;  but  at  length  became  so 
ruinous,  that  it  was  taken  down  in  17^5^  and  re-built,  being  finished 
in  1729. 
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The  eost  front  of  the  preseot  edifice,  which  abou  on  the  street^ 
is  faced  with  Portland  stone^and  consists  of  three  divisions ;  the 
centre  is  flanked  by  coupled  Done  pilasters  sastaining  an  entabla^ 
ture  and  pediment,  and  contains  a  large  arched  window.     Above 
the  pediment  the  tower  commences,  and  consists  of  a  square  rus- 
ticated basement,  with  a  window  in  each  face.    The  next  story 
is  of  the  same  form,  and  has  circular  windows.    The  third  story 
is  of  greater  height  ;  in  each  face  are  two  pair  of  Ionic  pilasters, 
Mipporting  their  entablature,  with  an  arched  window  between 
tbem.    At  the  angles  of  this  story  are  arms,  and  it  is  surmounted 
by  a  circular  balustrade,  surrounding  an  additional  story  of  the  same 
form,  having  eight  Corinthian  columns,  in  pairs,  attached  to  it, 
with  arched  windows,  between  tbem,  and  urns  upon  the  enta- 
blature.   The  whole  ends  in  a  bell-shaped  roof,  finished  with  an 
Dm,  and  pierced  with  four  circular  apertures.    The  other  divi- 
noDS  have  lintelled  doorways,  with  two  windows  above  each ; 
the  lower  being  lintelled,  the  upper  circular.    The  north  and 
south  fronts  are  built  of  red  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  in  a  heavy 
tasteless  style;  they  are  made  into  two  stories  by  a  fascia  *  the 
lower  contains  on  each  four  windows  and  two  entrances,  and 
the  upper  six.    The  former  are  nearly  square  with  low  arched 
heads,  the  others  are  high  with  semicircular  heads :  the  whole 
bounded  by   architraves,  the  keystones  carved    into  chembini. 
The  west  front  is  similarly  divided :  it  has  three  windows  in  each 
story.    The  centre  is  a  large  Venetian,  the  others  as  before  des- 
cribed. 

The  interior  is  made  into  a  nave  and  aisles  by  four  composite 
columns,  and  two  three  qnarter  columns  on  each  side,  resting  on 
plinths  of  equal  height  with  the  pewing ;    the  columns  sustain 
an  architrave,  which  serves*  as  an  impost  to  the  arched  ceiling, 
which    is  of  a  waggon-headed    form,    and     divided     by    ribs 
into  numerous  pannels,  in  each  of  which  is  a  shield  charged 
alternately  with  a   bible,    crown    and  mitre;     the    centre  of 
the  ceiling    has    recently    been  pierced   to    admit    a  circular 
lantern  light,  which  rises  above  the  roof,  and    is  united    to 
the  ceiling  by  pendentives;    the  ceilings   of   the    aisles  are 
also  arched  ;  they  rest  in  part  on  the  first  mentioned  architrave, 
and  upon  another  attached  to  the  side  walls  and  broken  by 
the  windows,  and  the  vault  is  also  arched  transversely  above  the 
heads  of  the  windows.    The  altar  occupies  the  basement  story  of 
tbe  tower,  and  is  situated  in  a  deep  recess,  fronted  by  an  arch 
rating  on  piers,  the  soffit  pannelled,  the  ceiling  is  groined  with 
a  dove  and  glory  in  the  centre,  and  the  window  is  bounded  by  an 
architrave.    On  each  side  of  the  altar  is  a  vestibule,  which  con- 
tains a  staircase  to  the  galleries. 

On  tbe  wall  of  the  stairs  leading  to  the  north  gallery  hangs  a 
curious  oki  picture  of  Charles  I.,  emblematically  describing  his  suf- 
^<nings.  Mr.  Malcom  sayshecouldnotfindanaccountofthispainting 
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in  anj  of  the  parish  books  I  have  seen.  It  is  not  therefore  in  my 
power  to  say  whether  it  was  a  present  or  a  purchase.  The  view 
of  London,  1708,  mentions  it  as  then  in  the  church,  and  gives  an 
imperfect  description.  It  is  a  good  picture,  and  the  general  effect 
is  well  managed.  Though  there  are  several  strong  lights,  they  are 
all  less  than  that  on  the  king.  The  colouring  is  warm,  and  time 
has  given  it  a  pleasing  softness.  The  countenance  of  his  majesty 
is  composed,  and  like  the  portrait  of  him  in  the  Middle  Temple. 
He  is  kneeling  before  an  altar,  enriched  with  gilded  scrolls,  and 
covered  with  a  crimson  drapery.  On  it  b  an  open  book,  inscribed, 
in  verba  tuOf  spes  mea.  His  mantleis  of  blue  velvet,  and  the  dress 
rich  ;  in  his  shoes  rosettes  of  diamonds.  The  right  hand  is  spread 
on  his  breast,  and  in  the  left  a  crown  of  thorns.  On  a  label  en- 
twined round  it  is  written,  aaperam  at  Icvam.  Between  the 
fingers,  another  with  ckrinii  trado.  Below  the  cushion  on  which 
he  kneels  lays  the  crown  of  England,  on  its  side,  and  a  label  from 
behind  it  has  these  words,  Splendidam  at  gravem.  From  his 
right  foot  proceeds  another,  mundi  calco. 

The  back  ground  of  the  picture,  next  the  king,  is  the  pedestals  of 
large  columns;  a  beam  of  light  streams  towards  him  from  the 
space  between  them,  and  hovenng  in  it  is  a  celestial  crown;  on  the 
rim  is  inscribed,  heatam  coronam. 

On  a  ray  darting  in  the  same  direction  is,  cccli  specto.  On 
another,  clarior  e  tenebris. 

There  is  a  descent  of  three  steps  at  the  back  of  the  king  to  the 
sea,  where  two  weights  hang  suspended  to  reeds,  labeled  eretcii  tub 
pondere. 

The  darkness  of  the  painting  and  its  situation  prevent  me  from 
describing  some  indistinct  figures  on  the  sea;  but  I  believe  them  to 
be  dead  bodies. 

The  distance  oh  the  left  side  represents  a  first-rate  man  of  war, 
with  the  king  seated  on  the  quarter  deck, destitute  of  mariners,  and 
at  the  mercy  of  the  winds,  which  blow  on  him  from  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  compass.  A  rough  sea,  dark  stormy  clouds,  and  rocks 
before  him,  point  oat  his  fate.  The  ship,  though  inferior  in 
symmetry  and  grace  to  our  modern  vessels,  sits  easy  on  the  waves. 
She  is  in  perfect  condition.  The  fore-sail  and  fure-top-sail  are  fulli 
her  mainnnil  furled,  and  main-top-sail  backed.  The  mizen-top- 
sail  full,  and  her  sprit-sail.  The  king's  arms  are  displayed  on  the 
ensign,  over  his  head.  On  the  main-top-gallant-mast  is  the  royal 
standard,  and  under  it  a  broad  red  pendant.  A  white  flag  on  the 
mizen-mast,  and  a  jack  on  the  bowsprit.  On  the  clouds  are  two 
labels,  Immota  triumphans,  and  nescit  naufragium  virtus.  At 
the  bottom  on  the  left  is,  Carolus  K  iSv  tit  ^v  a^iog  6  xbirfioc,  Heb. 
xi.  38.  On  the  right,  ecee  tpeciaculum  dignum  ad  quod  respiciat 
Deu9  operi  mo  irUentuSy  vir  fortis  cum  malafortuna  compoaiius. 
Sen.  de  Provid.  c.  2. 

There  are  two  glaring  absurdities  in  the  design ;  the  represent- 
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in;  ifce  same  person  twice  on  the  same  canvas,  and  the  ship  Bailtoj; 
Hjiieadiljr  m  such  a  eituaiioD. 

There  are  galleries  erected  in  the  north  and  south  aisles, 
kod  at  the  west  end  the  latter  rests  on  two  Iodic  columos  and 
contains  the  organ.  The  pulpit  and  desks  are  in  the  centre 
aiile;  the  whole  of  the  wood  work  U  dark,  which,  joined 
lo  the  derective  light,  gives  the  building  a  gloomy  and 
tombre  appearance;  the  Tont  is  a  circular  baaia  of  veined 
mvble  on  a  pedestal  of  the  same  form,  and  is  situated 
beoeaih  the  oorthern  gallery.  Tne  present  church  gives  but  a  mean 
idn  of  the  architecture  of  the  period  at  which  it  was  erected. 
The  only  monumeiils  worthy  notice  are  the  followiag: — 
Near  the  cmnmunien  table  is  a  tablet,  with  a  pediment  and  iini» 
lod  the  following  inscription '. — 

Sh  Paoi,  PinDiR,  Kt. 

Hu  Majiniei  EmbMiador  lo  Die  TDrh»h  Emperor 
Anno  Doin.  leil  and  9  jparei  Rnideot 
FiiilhfDl  in  Negociatioiw,  Fortign  end  Domeiliclc 
Emineni  for  Pietj,  Chaiilj,  Lojallj  and  Prudence 
An  Inbabilant  2S  Vean,  bounliful  Benefaclor 
To  Ihii  Paiult. 
Be  Djed  Ihe  Bid  of  Augul  1650 
Afcd  S4  Yeara. 
Near  this  is  b  lotiral  tablet  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  W.  Cony- 
bnre,  D.  D.  40  y<.'ars  rector  of  this  parish,  died  April  A,  1SI5, 
»ged76. 


St.  Elht&vrga'a  Churelw 
Near  St.  Helen's  Place,  in  Bishopsgaie -street  Within,   ii  this 
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church,  so  called  from  its  dedication  to  the  first  Christian  princess  of 
the  Saxon  race,  the  daughter  of  Ethel bert,  king  of  Kent,  who 
embraced  the  Christian  religion  and  became  the  patron  of  Augsistine, 
the  English  apostle. 

The  advowson  of  this  church,  which  is  a  rectory,  was  in  the 
prioress  and  nuns  of  St.  Helen,  till  the  suppression  of  their  convent, 
in  the  year  1539,  when  coming  to  the  crown  it  was  sometime  after 
granted  by  queen  Elizabeth  to  the  bi^ihop  of  London  and  his  suc- 
cessors, who  have  ever  since  collated  and  inducted  to  the  same ;  and 
in  ecclesiastical  matters  it  is  subject  to  the  archdeacon.  The  earliest 
account  of  this  church,on  record,  is  in  1366,  when  Robert  Kilwardeby 
was  rector. 

This  church  is  ancient,  having  escaped  the  fire  of  London  in 
1666. 

The  principal  front  of  this  unassuming^  building  ranges  with  the 
houses  on  the  east  aide  of  Bishopsgate  street  within.  The  principal 
entrance  was  formerly  fronted  by  a  wooden  porch,  a  remnant  of 
the  carving  of  which,  shewing  the  workmanship  of  the  sixteenth 
century*  still  remains :  partly  concealed  by  the  shops  which  are 
built  against  this  wall  of  the  church;  the  arch  of  the  doorway  is 
pointed :  in  the  wall  above  it  is  a  window  having  an  obtusely 
pointed  arch  made  into  three  lights  by  mullions,  with  cinquefoil 
heads,  partially  concealed  by  a  room  built  against  the  wall,  and 
overhanging  the  doorway.  The  general  style  of  the  building* 
indicates  the  workmanship  of  the  sixteenth  century;  a  square 
tower  rises  above  this  front,  sustaining  a  mean  built  turret,  which 
finishes  with  a  vane,  on  which  is  the  date  1671,  the  turret  itself 
is  more  modern,  the  vane  having  been  removed  for  the  spires,  which 
more  appropriately  finished  the  elevation  before  the  present  un- 
sightly erection  was  substituted  for  it.  The  south  and  north  sides 
of  the  church  are  ancient,  the  east  end  has  been  rebuilt  with  brick, 
semicircular  headed  windows;  being  inserted  in  lieu  of  the  ori- 
ginal pointed  ones. 

The  interior  is  very  neat,  possessing  more  the  character  of  a 
country  church,  than  that  of  a  parish  in  the  heart  of  the  metropolis. 
It  consists  of  a  nave  and  south  aisle,  separated  by  four  pomted 
arches,  resting  on  clustered  columns;  the  roofs  of  both  are  sustained 
by  large  beams,  the  timber  work  above  being  concealed  by  plaster. 
Several  dormer  windows  are  constructed  in  the  roof ;  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  church  had  each  four  painted  windows  of  loAy 
proportions,  the  majority  are  now  walled  up,  and  the  tracery  of  all 
is  destroyed. 

The  eastern  window  in  the  nave  is  modern  and  arched ;  as  before 
observed,  it  contains  four  coats  of  arms  on  stained  glass,  viz. 
those  of  the  city,  and  the  Mercers,  Sadlers  and  Vintners  companies. 
Between  the  tower  and  the  church  is  a  pointed  arch,  at  present 
R  led  up  with  a  partition,  against  which  is  placed  the  organ. — ^The 
maids  gallery,  in  thesouthaisleof  the  church  erected  in  16*29,  isorna- 
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DWDted  with  perpendicular  mouldings  and  cherubim,  inthe  rtyleof 
tb.1  period.     There  ii  another  gallery  of  more  modern  workman- 
Aip  aTross  the  west  end,  and  r  considemble  portion  of  the  pewing 
i*o1d  ;  in  the  churchwardens'  pew  is  the  following  inscription,  whwh 
record*  the  general  repair  at  ihe  date  given,  and  fixM  |he»8;eor 
llKwood  work—M.  OS.  CHVRCH  WARDEN,  ANO.  1629.  The 
font,  which  stands  in  a  pew  in  the  middle  atsle,  con- 
titts  of  a  circular  basin,  sustained  upon  a  terminal 
column,  ornamenled  with  the  peculiar  pannelling, 
characteristic    of   the  works  of  the  early  part  of 
lh«    seventeenth  century.      The  tower  contains  a 
■ingfe  bell,  and  the  clock  ;  the  latter  Btrikes  upon 
inoiherbellin  the  turret.    In  the  lower  slory  of  the 
lower  is  a  mutilated  statue  ofSt.  Michael;  at  his  feel 
the  enemy  of  mankind,  and  at  his  left  side  is  a 
well-known  device  of  the  Trinity  ;  what  remains  of 
this  ancient  sculpture,  which  is  broken  into  pieces, 
is  here  represented.    The  dimensions  of  ihe  building 
■re  as  follows:  length  54   feel,   breadth  2S  feel,         »  MirtMi. 


St.  Helen's  Churek. 

In  a  square,  on  the  east  side  of  Bishopsgale-street,  sUnda  this 
church,  so  denominated  from  its  dedication  to  St.  Helena,  the 
moiber  ofConstantine  the  Great.  The  patronage  of  it  appears  to 
have  been  aociently  in  lay  hands;  for,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  H., 
aboui  1180,  one  Ranulpb,  with  his  son  Robert,  granted  it  to  the 
dean  and  canons  of  St.  Paul's,  by  whom  it  was  sometime  after 
gmnud  to  William,  son  of  William,  a  goldsmith,  who,  in  1212, 
Ibatided  the  priory  of  St.  Helen,  and  conferred  the  advewaonof  the 
chivcfa  on  Ihe  priores*  and  nuns,  in  whom  it  continued  till  the  aup- 
orassioD  of  their  convent  in  1A39,  when  it  came  to  the  crown.  lu 
iha  year  ISfil,  Edward  Vi.  granted  the  advowson  to  Nicholas 
Ridley,  bisfaop  of  London,  and  hi«  successors,  which  grant  was  curt- 
frawd  by  queen  Mary  in  1553;  but  it  appears  to  have  reverted  to 
lbs  erown  afterwards ;  for,  in  IMS,  queen  Elizabeth  granted  it  by 
kaae  to  Cvsar  Aldermarie  and  Thomas  Colcel,  in  trust  for  the 
iMrWiioneia,  for  a  term  of  twenty-K>ne  years;  which  lease  being 
expired,  sbesokl  it  to  Michael  and  Edward  Stanhope,  to  be  held  by 
Ibem,  their  heirs,  and  assigns,  in  socage.  It  has,  however,  been 
MDce  re-granted  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Panl's. 

The  plan  of  the  building  is  irregular;  the  result  of  altera 
tioBs  at  various  times.  The  body  is  an  oblong  sqnare;  bat 
contrary  (o  the  usual  arrangement,  it  is  divkied  longitudinal l;)|  by 
an  arcade  into  two  aisles ;  one  of  which,  prior  to  the  dissolution, 
aerrcd  for  the  duds,  and  the  other  for  the  [tarishioners.  At  the 
■Dmh  side  of  the  church,  near  the  east  end,  is  a  transept ;  and  to 
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this  is  addedj  still  more  eastward,  a  small  chapel  and  a  vestry 
room. 

The  west  front  of  the  church  has  been  covered  with  rough-cast, 
and  otherwise  disfigured  by  tasteless  repairers.  It  presents,  m 
consequence,  but  inconsiderable  features  of  the  original  architec- 
tures. The  angles  were  formerly  strengthened  by  double  but^ 
tresses,  of  which  the  northern  ones  are  destroyed,  and  the  whole 
is  divided  by  a  single  buttress  in  the  centre  into  two  portions,  in 
each  of  which  is  a  window  of  five  lights,  under  a  low  pointed 
arch ;  the  mul  lions  have  arched  heads,  but  the  sweeps  have  been 
destroyed.  Beneath  each  window  was  formerly  a  doorway.  The 
northernmost  has  been  walled  up ;  the  southern  still  remains,  and  is 
the  principal  entrance  to  the  church ;  it  is  covered  with  a  pentice, 
and  the  original  workmanship  is  hid  by  a  frontispiece  of  carved 
wood-work,  in  the  taste  of  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ;  on  a  pannel  above  the  arch  is  the  following  inscription — 
*  Worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness.' 

The  original  finish  of  the  elevation  is  destroyed,  and  battlements 
in  a  bad  style  have  been  substituted.  Above  the  centre  rises  a  mean 
turret,  covered  with  rough-cast,  and  finished  with  a  vane.  The 
south  side  of  the  church  contains  three  windows  of  three  lights  each, 
the  mullions  resemble  those  of  the  west  front,  and  have  equally  suf- 
fered from  the  hands  of  repairers.  A  single  buttress  remains  be- 
tween two  of  the  windows,  and  below  the  third  from  the  west  is  a 
low  doorway,  with  a  semicircular  arch,  enclosed  in  a  heavy  Doric 
frontispiece;  the  date  on  the  wood -work  1633  marks  the  period  of 
its  erection.  This  front,  like  the  western,  is  covered  with  rough* 
cast,  and  finished  with  a  modern  embattled  parapet.  The  north 
side  of  the  church  has  four  windows  of  the  same  character  and  de* 
scription  as  those  already  described.  The  eastern  front  of  the 
church  has  three  windows,  which  will  be  particularised  in  thedescrip* 
tion  of  the  interior.  Entering  the  church  by  the  remaining  western 
doorway,  a  porch,  internally  covering  the  entrance,  is  the  first  object 
of  attention ;  it  is  enriched  with  Corinthian  pilasten  and  a  pro* 
fusion  of  carvmg,  having  in  the  pediment  an  inscription—*  This  is 
none  other  than  the  house  of  God  ;  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven.* 

The  southern  doorway  has  internally  a  similar  porch,  but  of 
earlier  workmanship ;  the  pilasters  of  the  lonte  order ;  the  shelb 
and  cherubim,  which  form  the  decorations,  present  very  early  spe^ 
cimens  of  Italian  architecture  in  this  country.  At  a  small  distance 
northward  of  the  western  doorway  may  be  seen  the  tower,  which  in 
more  modern  times  has  received  the  finish  of  the  mean  bell  turret,  no*> 
ticed  in  the  description  of  the  exterior.  The  portion  which  is  formed 
within  the  church  is  constructed  of  wood,  in  imitation  of  rustic  work, 
and  shows  in  height  successively  three  orders  of  architecture  in 
pilasters,  and  each  story  has  an  oval  window. 

The  arcade,which  makes  the  church  lengthwise  into  two  portions, 
displays  Itt  least  two  difierent  styles  of  architecture;  it  contains  in 
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allnx  arches,  the  first  four  from  the  west  end  rest  on  clustered  co- 
kmns;  the  archi volts  show,  in  their  curves, a  medium  between  the 
sealely-poiDted  arches  which  compose  the  remainder  of  the 
ticade^and  the^ flat-pointed  ones  of  the  windows;  they  were  pro- 
bably erected  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  two  easternmost 
arches  are  of  different  altitudes ;  they  are  very  acutely  pointed  : 
the  arcbivolts  are  only  adorned  with  the  simplest  mouldingSy  and 
rest  upon  square  pillars:  to  the  internal  jambs  of  the  pillars  of 
the  hi£^hest  arch  are  attached  two  octangular  columns,  which 
support  an  architrave  of  the  same  form,  the  arch  occupying  a 
considerable  poition  of  the  elevation,  but  not' equal  in  height  to 
the  others  already  described.  The  extreme  eastern  arch  only 
differs  from  the  last  in  respect  of  altitude,  being  considerably 
lower,  and  the  architrave  resting  on  a  circular  and  an  octangular 
column.  These  arches  are  probably  the  only  remains  of  the  ear- 
liest erection  of  the  church  (in  1210).  The  northern  aisle  is 
lighted  at  the  east  end  by  a  window  of  ^ye  lights,  circumscribed 
by  a  finely  proportioned  pointed  arch ;  the  tracery  is  entirely  de- 
stroyed ;  but  from  the  circumstance  of  the  modern  glazier  having 
retained  in  its  original  situation  the  ornamental  stained  glass, 
which  occupied  the  arched  heads  of  the  lights,  the  design  of  the 
tracery  might  without  diflScuIty  be  supplied.  The  form  of  the 
arch  and  the  tracery  show  that  this  window  was  the  workmanship 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  a  period  when  the  pointed  style  was  in 
(he  highest  state  of  perfection.  The  east  end  of  the  other  aisle 
has  a  window  of  seven  lights ;  the  arch  is  of  the  low  pointed  form, 
like  the  generality  of  those  before  described,  and,  with  the  rest 
of  the  windows  in  this  church,  has  been  despoiled  of  its  tracery ; 
this  window  is  over  the  altar.  The  transept  is  separated  from 
the  body  of  the  church  by  a  handsome  low  pointed  arch  of  a  very 
considerable  span.  On  the  east  side  is  also  a  pointed  arch  spring- 
ing from  clustered  columns,  and  opening  into  the  chapel; 
the  remainder  of  this  side  of  the  transept  and  the  south 
and  western  walls  are  plain,  without  windows  or  any  orna- 
ment. The  south  wall  had  originally  a  large  window,  with 
tasteful  roullions  and  tracery,  which  had  been  at  a  preceding 
period  walled  up,  and  was  in  1807  completely  destroyed  by  some 
tasteless  repairers.* 

The  small  chapel  eastward  of  the  transept  is  separated  from  it 
by  the  arch  just  noticed,  and  from  the  church  by  a  similar  arch. 
It  is  lighted  by  a  window  of  three  lights  in  its  eastern  wall,  which 
once  resembled  that  which  graced  the  end  of  the  north  aisle ;  in 
common  with  the  other  windows  its  tracery  has  been  destroyed. 
Near  the  southernmost  jamb  is  a  small  niche  for  a  light,  or  statue. 
From  the  style  of  architecture  of  this  chapel  and  the  adjoining 
transept,  it  may  be  satisfactorily  concluded  that  these  portions 

^  For  Ibis  information  I  am  indebted      cated  other  particulars  relatiTe  to  da- 
lo  the  woe  geodeman  who  Gommoni-      ttroyed  churches  in  London 

k2 
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were  erected  in  the  fourteenth  century  ;  when  perfect,  they  exhi- 
bited beautiful  specimens  of  the  pointed  style. 

At  the  south  side  of  the  chapel  is  a  doorway  leading  into  the 
vestry,  which  was  probably  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  old 
times ;  above  the  arch  is  a  bracket  supportingc  a  small  sitting  bronze 
statue,  of  a  female  in  the  act  of  reading  from  a  book  which  rests  on 
her  knee,  and  is  supported  by  her  right  hand ;  it  is  said  to  repre^ 
sent  the  patron  saint  of  the  church,  and  it  is  reported  a  large  sum 
of  money  has  been  offered  for  it;  the  drapery  is  good,  but  the 
statue  more  probably  represents  a  sybil :  how  it  came  to  its  present 
situation  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  roof  of  the  church  is  com- 
posed of  flat  arched  beams  resting  on  corbels,  to  which  are  at- 
tached shields.  The  spaces  between  the  beams,  which  were 
originally  brown  oak,  is  now  plastered  ;  and,  together  with  the 
beams,  most  tastefully  whitewashed,  the  two  compartments  over 
the  altar  excepted,  which  are  painted  with  clouds  and  an  angelic 
choir.  A  portion  of  the  roof  of  the  northern  aisle  differs  from  the 
remainder;  it  mafks  what  was  once  a  chapel.  Whatever  the 
original  roof  may  have  been  (and  from  the  stvle  of  the  window 
it  was  no  doubt  more  tastefully  ornamented  than  the  other  por- 
tions), it  now  consists  of  modern  plastering,  without  any  orna- 
ment :  the  roof  of  the  transept  and  its  attached  chapel  are  simi- 
larly covered. 

Although  the  church  for  not  remarkable  for  either  magnitude  or 
appearance  it  will  be  gathered  from  the  preceding  description  that 
it  contains  specimens  of  almost  every  variation  of  the  pointed 
style,  from  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century  to  the 
last  declension  of  its  arch,  when  it  yielded  to  the  newly-imported 
architecture  of  Italy,  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  which  is 
also  to  be  seen  in  the  wood-work  of  this  building.  The  church  is 
divided  by  a  screen,  which  crosses  it  at  the  second  pillar  from  the 
west  end,  making  a  small  nave.  This  screen  is  now  partially 
surmounted  by  a  gallery  and  or^an ;  the  remainder  of  the  church 
eastward  of  this  screen  is  pewed,and  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
parishioners.  On  the  south  side  is  the  pulpit,  a  piece  of  carving 
of  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  with  a  large  sounding- 
board. 

The  wood-work  of  the  church  is  of  various  degrees  of  antiquity. 
Against  ihe  nortliern  wall  is  a  series  of  seats,  which  are  now  appro- 
priated to  the  poor  of  the  parish  ;  they  were  formerly  the  seats  of 
the  nuns,  and  are  very  simple  in  their  ornaments,  being  merely 
separated  by  sweeping  elbows,  and  are  without  canopies.  On  the 
same  side  of  the  church,  but  nearer  to  the  eastern  end,  are  several 
pews,  which  show  the  workmanship  of  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  aitar-scjreen  is  adorned  with  two  Corinthian 
columns  and  two  antse,  sustaining  an  entablature  and  cornice.  In 
the  spaces  are  tablets  containing  the  usual  inscriptions.  Upon  the 
centre  of  the  cornice  are  two  scrolls  disposed  pedimentally  at  tlie 
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Bidef  of  the  royal  arms,  probably  of  Charles  L,  and  which  are  sup- 
ported  by  angels,  recumbent  upon  the  scrolls,  their  wings  over- 
shadowing' the  altar,  acreteria  at  the  sides  are  the  lion  and  unicorn 
seated,  the  portico  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  in  addition 
to  them  against  one  of  the  pillars  in  the  nave  is  the  poor  box, 
supported  on  a  terminal  pillar,  representing  a  bef>pgar  soliciting 
alms.  Besides  these  particulars,  in  consequence  of  a  laudable 
attention  to  the  monuments  and  other  remnants  of  antiquity,  in  the 
more  recent  repairs,  various  particulars  remain  which  are  wor- 
thy of  notice.  On  the  norlh  side  of  the  church,  the  Nun's  Grate 
is  still  remaining ;  its  general  appearance  is  that  of  an  altar  tomb, 
but  more  lofty ;  the  dado  of  the  square  pedestal  is  adorned 
with  upright  open  niches,  and  the  canopy,  which  is  a  low  pointed 
arch,  has  its  soffit  richly  pannelled ;  the  whole  is  surmounted 
by  an  entablature,  the  freize  richly  sculptured,  but  so  filled 
op  with  whitewash  as  to  render  the  design  incapable  of  being 
made  out;  at  the  ends  of  the  cornice  are  two  shields  having 
ams,  and  the  upper  member  of  the  cornice  has  a  row  of 
strawberry  leaves  set  upright  upon  it.  The  aperture  which 
oootained  the  actual  sfrate  is  now  walled  up;  and  the  whole  is 
almost  concealed  by  Gresham*s  monument,  and  the  pews  before 
spoken  of.  In  part  of  this  interesting  antiquarian  relic,  and  resting 
on  the  ledger  of  its  pedestal  is  a  handsome  piece  of  architecture,  set 
Bpto  sustain  thelord  mayor*ssword,  it  consists  of  two  twisted  Ck)rin* 
thtaDColamns,8upportinganentablaturebighly  enriched,and an  at« 
tic  pannel,  the  shafts  of  the  columns  are  set  off  with  awreath  of  foli- 
9ge  ranning  round  them.  On  the  frieze  is  the  following  arms,  ar- 
gent a  cross,  raguly,  gules,  and  a  dexter  canton,  ermine  the  arms 
of  sir  John  Lawrence,  lord  mayor  in  1665.  In  the  attic  is  the  city 
arms,  and  the  whole  structure  is  crowned  with  the  arms  of 
Charles  IL  supported  by  two  gilt  angels,  and  surmounted  with 
the  royal  crown.  In  the  windows  of  the  church  are  many  shields 
of  arms  in  stained  glass.  In  that  above  the  communion  table  are 
eight  coats  placed  in  their  present  position  in  1818,  viz.  the  city 
anna;  2iid,  the  Grocers  company;  3rd,  sable,  a  chevron, ermine, 
between  three  rams  trippant  argent,  armed  and  hoofed  or,  sir 
John  Crosbie ;  4th,  Barry  nebulle,  azure  and  argent, 
a  chief  of  the  last  *  5th,  the  Leathersellers  Company ; 
6th,  a  merchant's  mark;  7th,  azure,  a  fesse 
coloured  argent ;  8th,  number  three  and  seven  im- 
paled together.  The  whole  of  these  coats  of  arms, 
excepting  those  of  the  Leathersellers  company, 
which  are  more  modern,  are  enclosed  in  oma-  Merchant's  ntric. 
mental  quaterfoils.     The  east  window  of  the  north  aisle  hag 

*  These  are  probably  the  armi  of  former  colour  has  probably  faded  in 

au  Uaiph  AaCry,  lotd  mayor  in   149S.  this  as  well  ai  in  other  iostancet,  in  the 

lanebcaae  the  chief  ahould  be  gules  present  church.    The  arms  of  sir  John 

aad  cha/jed  with  three  besants,  the  Crosbie  are  spoken  of  by  Stowe,  as  re- 
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four  shields  held  by  angels;  they  are  the  workmanship  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  shew  how  low  the  art  has  fallen  since 
the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  in  which  it  was  fostered  and  brought 
to  perfection.  The  arms  are  those  of  the  city,  the  Mercer*s 
company,  sir  Nicholas  Rainton,  lord  mayor,  16229  viz.  sable, 
a  cherron  double  cotised  between  three  cinquefoils,  argent,  and 
sir  Thomas  Gresham,  argent,  a  chevron  ermine,  between  three 
mullets  pierced  sable. 

The  monuments  are  so  very  numerous,  that  our  limits  will 
only  allow  us  to  notice  the  most  remarkable. 

The  first  in  point  of  antiquity,  is  that  of  sir  John  Crosbie  and 
bis  lady,"^  in  what  was  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  choir  ;  it  is  an  altar  tomb  of  freestone,  sustaining  the 
effigies  of  sir  John  and  his  first  wife,  Anneys  or  A|^nes.     He  13 

gave  to  the    repain  of  8t.    Heleo^ 
church  500  marki,  amoDg  poor  house- 
keepers in  Bishopsgate-ward  80/.,  to 
the  repair  Of  Han  worth  church,  Mid- 
dlesex, 40/.,of  Bishopsgate  aoJ  London 
Wall,  100/.,  towards  making    a  new 
tonrer  of  stone,  at  the  south  east  of  Lon- 
don-bridge, if  the  same  was  began  by 
the  mayor  and  aMerman  witliin  ten 
years  after  his  deceasp,   100/.,  to  the 
repair  of  Rochester   brMge,   10/..  to 
every  parlih  in  London,  liberally.    To 
the  Grocers'  company,  two  silver  gilt 
pots  to  be  used  in  the  common  ludl. 
To  his  daughter  Joan  800  marks,  to 
his  wife  SOOO/.  as  her  dower,  hesides 
all  her  clothes  and  furniture,  and   his 
lease  under  the  prioress  of  St.  Helen 
for  life.    The  above  sums  were  to  be 
raised  by  tale  of  his  manor  of  Han- 
worth,  and  other  lands  in  Fe!lham  in 
the  same  county,  within  two  years  after 
his  decease,  and  if  there  were  a  suffi- 
ciency witlioot  such    sale,  the  esute 
to  go  to  his  wife,  or  the  chill  she 
might  chance  to  be  ^reat  with  at  the 
time  of  his  death  ;  in  default  to  his 
daushter  Joan  in  tail,  in  dtf  fault  of  issue 
to  his  cousin  Peter  Christmas  in  tail, 
with   remainder  to  the  Grocers*  com- 
pany, to  be  sold  and  (he  amount  di* 
vided  amongst  themselves,  and  in  cha  * 
ritable  uses,  as  in  his  will  specified. 

Stowe  describing  the  monument,  8ay% 
the  lady  represented  on  it  was  Anne. — 
In  Sir  John  Crosby's  will,  it  appears  to 
have  been  his  first  wife  Agnes,  but 
who  either  of  his  wives  were  has  not 
been  discovered.  His  daughur  Joan 
was  probably  married  to  TulboU— 
Qougk't  Sfpui.  Man,  it.  848-6. 


inaining  in  his  time  in  the  church,  in 
stone,  timber,  and  glass.  The  first  and 
last  still  remain,  in  his  tomb,  and  in  the 
window  here  described  j  some  of  the 
shields  upon  the  corbels,  sustaining  the 
beams  of  the  roof,  if  cleansed  from  the 
irliite  wash,  would  no  doubt  shew  them 
in  wood  alaob 

*^  Sir  John  Crosbie,  the  builder  of 
Crosbie  hall,  was  sheriff  in  1470; 
be  was  made  a  knight  by  Edward  IV. 
1471,  on  occasion  of  his  meeting  that 
prince  with  the  oitisens,  on  his  coming 
to  London,  on  May  81,  in  (he  latter 
year.  The  next  year  he  was  appointed 
one  of  (he  commissioners  to  settle 
the  differences  with  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  to  treat  with  the  governors  of 
the  Hanie  Towns,  and  the  year  follow- 
ing concerning  difficulties  in  the  inter- 
course with  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Grocers  com- 
pany, and  a  merchant  in  wool,  and 
raised  a  handsome  fortooe  in  trade,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  Vlth,  and  Edward 
IVlli. 

By  his  will  dated  March  6,  1471, 
proved  February  6,  147j,  after  be- 
queathing considerable  sums  to  the 
suns  of  St.  Helens,  Holiwell,  Strat- 
ford, and  Sion,  to  the  Austin  and 
Crutched  friars,  the  friais,  minors, 
preachers,  and  Carmelites,  the  hospitals 
of  St.  Mary  without  Bishopsgatr.  Bed- 
lam, St.  Thomas  Southwark,  Eising, 
and  St.  Bartholomew,  the  Minoresses, 
and  the  Charterhouse,  and  to  the 
gaols  in  London  and  Southwark,  for 
their  prayers,  and  relief,  and  after  in- 
stituting a  solemn  ob'.t  anniversary,  or 
twelve  months  mind,  at  which  the 
Grocers  company  were  to  assist^  he 
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Sir  J.  Croil:^  Uonament , and. th« N(m:i  Orste. 
BISHOPSOATZ. 
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in  piaited  armour,  with  a  mantle  gathered  up  on  his  right  abouldery 
and  oyer  it  a  collar  of  rondeaux,  his  hair  cropt  and  plaited 
and  under  his  head  a  helmet,  the  crest  gone ;  he  has  a  dagger  on 
his  right  side;  at  his  feet  a  dog  looking  up  to  him  ;  bis  lady  is 
in  a  mantle,  and  very  close  bodied  gown,  in  which  her  feet  are 
folded  up,  with  long  sleeves  down  to  her  wrists ;  round  her  neck 
a  collar  of  roses;  her  cap  is  close  fitted  to  her  ears,  and  the  hair 
tacked  up  under  it;  under  her  head  is  a  cushion  sustained  by  two 
angeb,  at  her  feet  lie  two  little  dogs.  The  inscription  has  been 
long  since  destroyed.  The  quaterfoils  round  the  sides  of  the 
tomb  contain  the  arms  of  Crosbie  On  this  tomb  was  formerly 
the  following  inscription : — 

•rate  pro  anCmat^us  HofiannCs  €xo»fiitf  iVUICtfe 
9l&«  atq[tte  Cemporr  btte  ^tajoxia  Ibtable  Villt 
€aUi»^ic  fl0nrt(0*®jcon0  due  ac  Ct^ome*  Slf  cfiarlirCe 
Sof^annCft  plargareie.  a  ifofiatme  %ittxnxumtjnth 
^tm  3|o1^annf 0  €xnfitlt,  piClCtfs.  HUe  otllt  1475,  ic 
tUa  1466^  Quorum  anCmabus  propCtfetur  9eus» 

The  next  is  the  magnificent  monument  of  sir  William  Pickering,* 
who  died  at  Pickering  House,  in  London,  in  1574,  aged  58 ;  it  is  si* 
tnated  under  the  north  east  arch  of  the  choir.  For  splendor  of  de* 
coration  no  monument  in  London,  out  of  Westminster  Abbey,  can 
compare  with  it.  It  consists  of  an  altar  tomb,pannclled  into  compart* 
ments,  sustaining:  on  the  ledger  six  Corinthian  columns,  which  with 
two  at  the  head  and  foot  of  the  tomb,  support  the  canopy,  this 
is  formcMl  of  two  arches,  renting  on  the  entablature;  above  the 
columns  by  way  of  impost,  the  soffits  of  the  arches  are  filled  with 
sonk  pannels,  containing  roses  and  fleurs-de*iis  alternately.  The 
whole  is  surmounted  by  an  ornamented  circle,  sustained  by 
two  chimene,  and  containing  the  arms  of  the  knight,  viz.  sable,  a 
chevron,  between  three  fleur-3e-lis,  or.  Within  this  canopy,  upon  the 
altar  tomb,  lies  extended  the  efiigy  of  the  knight,  the  size  of  life, 
bareheaded,  in  complete  armour,  with  trunk  breeches ;  his  head 
rests  on  a  rolled  mat;  and  a  ruff  surrounds  his  neck.  The  coun- 
tenance is  open,  and  full  of  animation;  the  nose  Roman,  ami  tho 
whole  bespeaks  a  very  handsome  man,  worthy  to  be  the  favourite 
of  discriminating  Elizabeth;  at  the  feet  of  the  statue  is  a  fleu;- 
de-lis. 

Attached  to  a  pillar  near  the  monument  is  a  tablet,  wilh   the 
ensuing  inscription : — 

qVIBSCIT  UIC  OVLIBLMVS  PICKBRINOVS,  PATER, 
BQVBSTKIS  ORDimS  VIR,  MILES  MARISCUALLVS 

qVl  OBIIT    m  MAII,  ANN0SALVTI9  A  CHRISTO    MDXLII 

•  Sir  William  PickerioK  served  four      aspired  lo  the  f>i>»fos5ion  of  the  person 

E'Bces.   Henry   Vllllh.  in  the  field  ;      oftheUUer.    Sirype  says  that  he  was 
«mrd  VI*  B9 ambassador  lo  France;      the  finest  gentleman  of  the  age  for  his 

and  warfare**- 
'ernanf,  615. 


Queen  Mary  in   Germany,  and  Anally      worth  in  learningi  arts,  ar 
Qneeo  Elisabeth,     lie  is  said  to  have      StotreU  /1nna'^,  \\  3j7.  / 
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JACBT    H1C  BTIAM  QTUBLMVS  PICKBRINOTJ,  ?IL1VS 

MILB8,  CORPORIS  ANIMIQ;   BONIS  INSlONITER  ORNATTS; 
LITBRIS  BZCVLTVSj  BT  RELIGION B  BlNCBRTS  SBX 
LINGVAS  EXACTS  PBRCALLVIT.     QVATVOft  PRINOPIBVd 

8VMMA  CVM  LAVOB  INSBRVIYIT  ;  BBRRICO  SCILICET 
OCTAVO^  NILITARI  VIRTVTB  ;   BDWARDO  SEXTO, 

LBOATIONB  GALLICA  :    RBGINiB  MARIJB,  NBGOTIATIONB 
OBRHANICA  :    BLISABBTHiB,  PRINCIPI  OMNIVJI 
ILLVSTRlSSIMAj  SVMMIS  OPPICIIS  DBVCTISSIMVS 

OBIIT  LONDINI^  IN  JBDIBVS  PICKSRINOIIfl,  ATATR 
LXIIII.  ANNO  GRATIJt,  MDLXIIII  JANVARI 
QVARTO  CVIVS  UENORIA  UBNNBAOIVS,  HILES^  CAMERA 
RBOI«  THBBAVRARIVB  ;    lOHANNBt  ASTBLBTi  ARMIOER, 
lOCALlVM  MA0I8TBR  i  DRVOO  DRVRBITS  MILES  BT 

THOMAS  WOTTONj  ARMIQBR  TBSTANBNTI  SVI 
EXBCVT0RB8,  MONVMBNTVM  HOC  POflVBRE 

NorihwarJ  of  this  monument  is  that  of  sir  Thomas  Gre&ham,  it 
consists  only  of  a  largpe  altar  tomb  of  rich  Sienna  marble^  covered 
\rith  a  ledg^er  of  black  marble:  on  which  is  the  following 
inscriplion : 

S*  THOMAS  ORBSHAMj  KNIOHT^ 

Bur>d  Decembr  15,  1579. 

The  dado  is  richly  ornamented  with  various  mouldings  appertain- 
ing to  Italian  architecture,  in  a  more  chaste  style  than  the  usual 
works  of  the  period,  and  the  arms  of  the  deceased  ;  but  no  statue 
or  bust  marks  the  grave  of  this  truly  eminent  and  public  spirited 
merchant.  The  Royal  Exchange  is  his  proper  monument,  and 
his  executors,  no  doubt,  thought  so,  when  they  set  up  this  modern 
but  no  doubt  expensive  monument.  Against  the  east  wall  of  the 
transept  is  a  splendid  monument  with  the  following  inscriptions. 
in  two  square  black  tablets. 

niC  8ITVS  EST  JOANNES  SPENCER 
EQVE9  AVRA1V9  CI  VIS  &  SENATOR 
LONDINBNSiS  BIV8  DBMQ  CIVITATIS 
PRiBTORANNO  DNI  NDXCIllI 
QVI  EX  ALICIA  BROMPBLDIA 
VXORE  VNCAM  RBLtQVH  PILIAN 
BLIZABBTHOVLIBLNO  BARONI 
COMPTON  BNVPTIAM  OBIIT 
01B  ANNO  SALVTIS  MDCIX 

On  the  other  pannel  as  follows  :-^ 

SOCBRO  BENB  MSRITO 
GVILIBLMV8  BARO  COMPTON 
ORNER  P08VIT. 

It  consists  of  an  altar  tomb,  on  which  are  the  recumbent  figures 
of  sir  John  Spencer  and  his  wife,  in  the  habit  of  the  times,  the 
size  of  life;  at  their  feet  is  another  lady  of  smaller  size,  in  the 
attitude  of  praying.  This  monument  stands  contrary  to  the 
usual  practice,  the  heads  of  the  effigies  being  to  the  south,  and 
the  feet  to  the  north.  The  praying  lady,  who  of  course  looks  to- 
wards the  east,  in  consequence  of  the  uncommon  situation  of  the 
monument,  turns  her  back  on  the  principal  figures.  The  circum- 
stance of  this  intercessory  effigy  on  this  monument,  shows  that 
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the  protestaot  religion  had  even  then  not  entirely  obliterated 

the  memory  of  the  rational,  and,  at  all  evenls,  harmless  tribute  to 

the  dead,  which  the  people  had  been  accustomed  to  pay  before  the 

reformation.    This  monument  is  covered  with  a  sumptuous  arched 

canopy,  ornamented  with  pyramids,  &c.  which,  with  the  effigies, 

are  now  reduced  to  an  uniform  white.    Near  this  is  a  singular 

altar  tomb,  to  the  memory  6f  sir  Julius  Caesar,  who,  feeling  the 

'  ruling  passion  strong  in  death*    has  moulded  his  epitaph  in  the 

form  of  a  deed,  to  which  he  has  affixed  his  broad  seal,  and  also 

its  enrolment  in  a  court,  however,  superior  to  that  in  which  he 

had  been  accustomed  to  preside. 

In  addition  to  those  already  enumerated,  are  two  altar  tombs 
in  the  nave,  of  considerable  age ;  but  the  inscription  on  one  is  gone, 
which  is  now  indecorously  made  use  of  to  support  a  fire-place ; 
a  third  is  insulated,  and  composed  of  various  marble ;  it  is  situated 
beneath  the  organ  gallery.  There  is  also  another  altar  tomb  of 
white  marble  attached  to  the  south  wall,  to  the  memory  of  dame 
Abigail,  wife  of  sir  John  Lawrence,  alderman,  died  June  6, 1682. 
The  front  of  this  tomb  is  carved  in  imitation  of  drapery.  Tbere 
are  several  brasses  on  the  floor  of  the  church,  particularly 
a  man  and  his  wife  in  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  near  sir 
John  Crosbie^s  monument. 

Upon  the  several  brass  monuments  Cromwell's  commissioners 
have  been  active  in  erasing  the  (Otfttt ;  the  prayin^r  lady  hap- 
pily escaped  their  pious  hands.    On  the  floor  of  the  north  aisle  is 
a  slab  on  which  the  effigy  of  the  deceased,  and  the  inscriptions 
are  cut  on  the  stone  in  the  manner  of  a  brass  :   such  memorials 
are  rather  uncommon.    The  mural  monuments  are  so  numerous, 
that  it  ia  impossible  to  enumerate  all  of  them.   On  the  north  wall 
of  the  choir  is  one  which  cannot  be  passed  over ;  it  is  to  the  me* 
Dory  of  Captain  Bond,  and  represents  an  encampment  In  the  fore 
groundisalaige  open  tent,  within  which  the  subject  of  themonu<> 
meat  is  sitting  in  a  thoughtful  posture,  at  a  table ;  at  the  side  of 
the  tent,  a  page  holds  his  horse ;  and  in  the  front  are  two  sentinels, 
with  blunderbusses,  in  large  boots  and  slouched  hats.  The  whole 
is  ineloted  in  a  frontispiece,  consisting  of  two  composite  columns, 
SQstaining  an  entablature  and  pediment,  the  cornice  broken  to  ad* 
mit  the  arms.    Below  the  sculpture  is  a  tablet,  with  the  following 
ioscription  :•— 

MBMORIJB  SACRVM 
RBBBB  TBIS  PLACB  RBSTETU  YB  BODY  OP  YB  WORTHY  CITISBN  &  SOLDBR 
MARTIN  BOND  BSQ  SON  OF   WILL  BOND  SUBKIBF  &  ALDERMAN  OP  LONDON 
Bl  WAS  CAPTAINS  IN  YB  Y BARB  1568  AT    YB     CAMP   AT    TILBVRY     4    AFTBR 

RBXAINBD 
CMIBP  CAPTAINB  OF  YB  TRAINED  BANDBt  OF  THia  CITIY  VNTIL  BIB  DBATH. 
BB  WAS  A  MERCHANT    ADTBNTVRBR    &    FRBB    OF    YB    COMPANY    OP   HABBR- 

DASHERS 
■  B  LITBD  TO  TUB  AQB  OP  83  YBARBS  AND  DYKP  IN  MAY  1648 
Wit  PTBTT  PRVDBNCB  COVRAOB  AND  CHARITY  HATS  LEFT 
BBOINDB  HIM  A  NCTPR  PTB|NC}  l90{tV||SIfT. 


]3S 
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Quam  prudent  his  miles  erat  qoam  nobile  pectus 
Nouereint  prioceps  patria  costra  duces 
Cui  quanta  fuit  pietas,  qaam  larga  nnanusq 

Pouperis  agnascunt  viscera,  lempU  toj^ 
Mifes  hie  et  ciuis  qualem  vie  nnillibus  unam 

Socia  rererre  queant,  oec  roeminisfe  parem 

PATRVO  BBNB  NBRITO  OVLtBLMlS  BOND  ARMIOBR  POSTIT 

From  the  above  we  learn  that  all  this  military  sculpture  is  for  a 
captain  of  the  trained  bands.  The  monument,  however^  is  in- 
valuable,  as  displaying  to  perfection  the  costume  of  the  day, 
which  is  that  worn  by  the  military  at  the  time  of  the  civil 
wars. 

There  is  also  a  monument  in  the  nave,  representing  the  deceased 
with  his  wife,  kneeling  in  the  act  of  prayer  at  an  altar,  and  nine 
sons  and  seven  daughters  behind  them,  in  the  same  pious  attitude, 
in  the  costume  of  the  times.  It  is  (o  the  memory  of  John  Robin- 
son, alderman,  who  died  Feb.  19, 1599. 

The  whole  of  the  monuments  are  in  excellent  preservation, 
and,  as  such,  reflect  great  credit  on  the  parish.  They  may 
be  said  to  form  a  complete  gallery  of  sculpture,  of  the  period 
comprehending  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  two  first  monarchs 
of  the  Stuart  family,  and  would  be  highly  interesting  to  any  his- 
torical painter  who  wished  to  copy  from  original  subjects,  instead 
of  taking  his  costume  at  second-hand,  a  practice  which  too  many 
are  guilty  of.  Such  monuments  as  these  are  truly  valuable,  and 
their  preservation  is  a  subject  of  greater  importance  than  the 
erection  of  the  modern,  unmeaning,  and  uninstructive  shapes  of 
marble  which  fill  up  the  cathedral. 

The  only  modern  monument  worthy  of  notice  is  that  of  Francis 
Bancroft  \*  it  is  however  only  remarkable  for  its  dimensions ;  it  is 
intended  to  represent  a  mausoleum  in  the  form  of  a  cruciform  tem- 
ple ;  but  the  designer  has  only  produced  a  heavy  mass  of  rusti- 
cated stone-work,  without  any  feature  to  recommend  it. 


*  He  was  one  of  the  lord  mayor's 
ofDrers,  and  having,  in  a  course  of 
years,  annassed  a  very  considerable  sum 
of  money,  by  the  most  mercenary  and 
illegal  practices  in  his  office,  lett  the 
principal  part  of  il  in  trust  to  ibe  Dra- 
liers'  company,  to  found  and  maintain 
an  alms  house,  for  twenty-four  alms- 
men, a  chapel,  and  a  school,  and  to 
keep  this  monument,  which  he  erected 
in  his  life -lime,  in  good  and  substantial 
repair  ;  within  which  he  is  embowe.ed, 
embalmed,  and  in  a  chest,  or  box, 
made  with  a  lid,  to  fall  down,  with  a 
pair  of  hinges,  without  any  fastening; 
and  a  piece  of  square  glass  in  the  lid, 
just  over  his  face.    It  is  a  very  plain 


monument  almost  square,  and  has  a 
door  for  the  sexton  to  go  in  and  clear 
it  from  dust  and  cobwebs ;  but  the 
keys  of  the  iron  rails  about  the  monu- 
ment, and  of  the  vault  door,  are  kept 
hy  the  clerk  of  the  Drapers*  company. 
The  minister  has  twenty  shillings  for 
preaching  a  sermon,  once  a  year,  in 
commemoration  of  Mr.  Bancrofi-s 
charities;  on  which  occasion,  the  alms- 
men and  scholars  attnod  at  church t 
and  are,  by  the  will  of  the  founder,  eor 
tertained  with  a  good  dinner,  at  some 
neighbouring  public-boase.  The  sex- 
ton has  forty -snill inn  a  year  for  keep- 
ing the  monument  dear  of  dust. 
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The  length  of  this  chorch  is  J 1 1  feet ;  the  breadth  50,  the  height 
38,  and  that  of  the  tower  68  feet. 

in  the  veiitrj,  which  ii  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  charch 
near  the  commnnion-table,  is  an  old  helmet  and  a  survey  of  the 
parbh  made  in  1818. 

Priory  of  Si.  Hdm. 

The  priory  of  St.  Hden  was  founded  about  1212,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  John,  for  Alardus  de  Burnham,  dean  of  St* 
Psurs,  to  whom  application  was  made  by  *  William,  the  son  ofWil- 
liam  the  goldsmith,*  to  found  this  priory,  died  the  14th  of  August, 
1*216.  The  nuns  of  this  priory  were  of  the  Benedictine  order,  and 
wore  a  black  habit,  with  a  cloak,  cowl,  and  veil. 

William  de  Basing,  one  of  the  sherillii  of  London,  in  the  2nd 
Edw.  II.  is  represented  to  have  been  a  great  benefactor  to  this 
priory ;  augmenting  it  both  in  buildings  and  revenue. 

Reginald  Kentwode,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  with  his  chapter,  made 
»iie  following  constitutions  for  the  nuns  of  this  house  in  1439. 

Conslituiumes  per  deeanum  et  eapiiulum  ecelesta  eaih&draii9 
^.  Pauli  Land. facia,  monuUts  oBnooii  S.  Helena  prope  Bishop^e 
gaief  infra  eiviiaiem  London,  tangeniee. 

R^inald  Kentwode,  dean  and  chapeter  of  the  church  of  Faules, 
to  the  religious  women,  prioresse  and  covent  of  the  priory  of  Seynt 
Eleyns  of  oure  patronage  and  jorisdictyon  inmediat,  and  every 
mmne  of  the  sayde  priory  gretyng  in  God,  withdesyre  of  religyous 
observances  and  devocyon.  For  as  moche  as  in  owre  visitacyon 
ordinarye  in  yowre  priorye,  boothe  in  the  hedde,  and  in  the  mem* 
brb  late  actually  exersyd,  we  have  founden  many  defautes  and 
excesses,  the  wiche  nedy  the  notory  correccyon  and  reforma- 
cyon;  we,  wyllyng  vertu  to  becherisshed,  and  holy  relygion  for  to 
be  kepte,  as  in  the  rules  of  yowre  ordyerre ;  we  ordeyne  and  make 
certeyne  ordenauos  and  injunccyons,  weche  we  sende  you  iwrete 
and  seelyd  undir  owre  commone  seele  for  to  be  kepte  in  forme  as 
thei  ben  articled  and  wretyn  unto  yow. 

Pirste,  we  ordeyne  and  injoyne  yow,  thatdevyne  servyce  be  don 
by  yow  duly  nythe  and  day  i  and  silence  duly  kepte  in  due  tyme 
and  place^  aftir  the  observaunce  of  yowr  religio  ne. 

Also  we  ordeyne  and  injoyne  jow  prioresse  and  covente,  and  eche 
of  you  synglerly,  that  ye  make  due  and  hole  confession  to  the  con- 
fearor  assigned  be  us. 

Also  we  injoyne  yow  prioresse  and  covent,  that  ye  ordeyne  con- 
venyent  place  of  (irmarye,  in  the  wiche  yowre  seeke  sustres  may  be 
honestly  kepte  and  relevyd  withe  the  costee  and  expences  of  yowre 
house  aeostomed  in  the  relygion  dvryng  the  tyme  of  heere  seke- 


Abo  we  itijoyne  yow  prioresse,  that  ye  kepe  yowre  dortour, 
and  by  tbereinne  by  nythe,  aAyr  observaunce  of  yowre  religion. 
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wiibowl  that  the  case  besuche,  that  the  Uwe  and  the  otMervaance 
of  yowre  religione  suffreth  yow  to  do  the  coDtrarye. 

Also  we  ordeyDe  and  injoyneyowprioresse  and  covent,  that  boo 
•eculere  be  lokkyd  withinoe  the  bouodes  of  the  cloystere;  neoo 
seculere  persones  come  with-inne  afty r  the  belle  of  comply ne,  ex- 
cept wymment  aervauntes  and  mayde  childeryne  lerners.  Also  ad- 
mitte  noone  sojouroauntes  wymment  with  owte  lycence  of  lis. 

Also  we  ordeyne  and  injoyne  yow  prioresse  and  covent,  that  ye» 
ne  noone  of  yowre  sustres  use  nor  haunte  any  place  withinne  the  pri- 
ory, thoroughe  the  wiche  evel  suspeccyone  orsclaunderemy  the  aryse ; 
weche  places  for  certeyne  causes  that  move  us,  we  wryte  not  hers 
inne  in  owre  present  iniunccyone,  but  woll  notyfie  to  yow  prior- 
esse :  nor  have  no  lokyng  nor  spectacles  owte  warde»  thought  the 
wich  ye  mythe  falle  in  worldly  dilectacyone. 

Also  we  ordeyne  and  injoyne  yow  prioresse  and  covent.  that 
some  sadde  woman  and  discrete  of  the  seyde  religione,  honest,  wele 
named,  be  assigned  to  the  ahittyng  of  the  cloysters  dorys,  and 
kepyng  of  the  keyes,  that  non  persona  have  entre  ne  issu  into  the 
place  aftyr  coroplyne  belle;  nelhir  in  noo  other  tyme  be  the  wiche 
the  place  may  be  disclaunderid  in  tyrae  comyng. 

Also  we  ordeyne  and  injoyne  yow  prioresse  and  covent,  that  noo 
seculere  wymmen  slepe  benythe  with  inne  the  dortour,  with  owte 
specialle  graunte  hadde  in  the  chapetter  house,  among  yow  alle. 

Also  we  ordeyne  and  injoyne  yow,  that  noone  of  yow  speke,  ne 
comme  with  no  seculere  persone;  ne  sonde  ne  receyve  letteres 
myssy  ves  or  geftes  of  any  seculere  persone,  with  oute  lycence  of  the 
prioresse :  and  that  there  be  an  other  of  yowre  sustres  present, 
assigned  be  the  prioresse  to  here  and  recorde  the  hooeste  of  bothe 
pactyes,  in  suche  commynication ;  and  such  letters  or  gefies  sent 
or  receyyyd,  may  lurne  intohoneste  and  wurchepe,  and  none  into 
velanye,  ne  disclaundered  of  yowre  honeste  and  religione. 

Also  we  ordeyne  and  injoyne  yow  priore&se  and  covent,  that 
none  of  yowre  sustres  be  admitted  to  noon  office,  but  they  that 
be  of  gode  name  and  fame. 

Also  we  ordeyne  and  injoyne  yow,  that  ye  ordeyne»  and  cheae 
on  of  yowre  sustres,  honest,  abile,  and  cunnyng  of  discrecyone, 
the  whiche  can,  may,  and  schall  have  the  charge  of  techy ng  and 
informacyone  of  yowre  sustres  that  ben  uncunnyng  for  to  teche 
hem  here  service,  and  the  rule  of  here  religione. 

Also,  for  as  moche,  that  divorce  fees  perpetuelle  corrodies  and  ly- 
\eri  have  be  grauntyd  befor  this  tyme  to  diverce  officers  of 
yowre  house  and  other  persones,  whech  have  hurt  the  house,  and 
because  of  delapadacyone  of  the  godys  of  yowre  seyde  house,  we 
ordeyne  and  injoyne  yow,  that  ye  reaere  noone  officere  to  perpe 
tuelle  fee  of  office,  ne  graunte  no  annuete,  corody,  ne  lyvery,  with 
owt  specialle  assent  of  us. 

Also  we  enjoyne  yow,  that  alle  daunsyng  and  revelyng  be  ut- 
tculely  forborne  among  yow,  except  Chriatroaase  aod  other  honest 
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tymys  of  recreacyone,  among  yowre  selfe  usyd  in  absence  of  secu- 
len  in  alle  wyse. 

Also  we  injoyne  yow  prioress,  that  there  may  be  a  doore  at  the 
Nonnes  Quere,  that  noo  straungers  may  loke  on  them,  nor  they 
on  (he  straungers,  warme  (hei  bene  at  diyyne  service. 

Also  we  ordene  and  injoyne  yow  prioresse,  tliat  (here  be 
made  a  hacbe  of  canabyll  heythe,  crestyd  withe  pykys  of  heme  td 
fore  the  entre  of  yowre  kechyne,  that  noo  straunge  pepille  may 
entre  with  certeyne  cleketts  avysed  be  yow  and  be  yowre  atward 
to  suche  personys  as  yow  and  hem  thynk  onest  and  conabell. 

Also  we  injoyne  yow  priuresse,  that  non  nonnes  have,  noo  keyei 
of  (he  poaterne  doore  that  golhe  owte  of  the  cloystere  into  the 
churche  yerd  bat  the  prioresse,  for  there  is  moche  comyng  in  and 
owte  unlefalle  tymys. 

Also  w^  ordeyne  and  injoyne,  that  no  nonne  have,  ne  receyre 
noo  schuldrin  wyth  hem  into  the  house  forseyde,  but  yif  that  the 
profite  of  the  comonys  tunre  to  the  vayle  of  the  same  howse. 

Thes  ordenauns  and  injunccyons  and  iche  of  them,  as  thei  be  re- 
hersid  above,  we  sende  intoyowj>riorcsse  and  covent,  chargyngand 
commanding  3*ow,  and  iche  of  yow  alle,  to  kepe  hem  truly  and 
holy  in  vertu  of  obedience,  and  upon  peyn  of  contempte:  and  that 
ye  doo  them  be  redde  and  declared  foure  tymes  of  the  yeere  in 
yowre  chapell  before  yow,  that  thei  may  be  hadde  in  niynde,  and 
kep(c  under  pey'iie  of  excommunicacyone  and  other  Inwfulle  peynes 
to  be  yove  into  the  persone  of  yow  prioresse,  and  into  singuler 
persones  of  tlie  covent,  wheche  we  purpose  to  use  agcns  yow  in 
case  that  ye  dissobeye  us:  reservyn;^  to  us  and  owre  successours 
powre  tfies  forsayde  ordinaunces  and  injunctiouns  to  chaunge,  de- 
clare, adde,  and  dimunue,  and  with  hem  despence,  as  ufte  as  the 
case  requirethe,  and  it  is  nedfulle.  In  to  whiche  wittenesse  we 
sette  owre  common  seele.  Yovyn  in  owre  chapitter  house  (he  xxi 
day  of  the  mony(h  of  June,  the  yere  of  owre  Lord  Mccccxxxix.  et 
anno  regni  regis  Henrici  sexti,  postconqtteslum,  clecimo  feplimo. 

At  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses,  this  priory  was  surren- 
dered, 25th  November,  30  Hen.  VIII;  and  was  then  valued  at 
314/.  2s.  Cd, ;  but  according  to  (he  statement  made  in  the  new  edition 
of  the  '  Monasticon,*  the  clear  revenue  appears  to  have  amounted 
to  3-20/.  1 5s,  Sid. 

After  the  suppression,  Henry  VIII.,  in  the  34th  of  his  reign, 
gave  the  site  of  the  priory  and  its  church,  called  the  '  Nun's  Church,' 
to  Richard  Williams,  alias  Cromwell:  and  Edward  VI.  in  the  4th 
of  his  reign,  by  his  letters  patent,  bearing  date  (he  1st  of  April* 
conferred  the  jurisdiction  of  this  place  on  the  bishop  of  London 
and  his  successors,  which  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Mary  in  the 
lllh  year  of  her  reign;  though  since  it  has  been  granted  back,  as 
alio  the  advowson  of  the  church,  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St. 
PanPs,  who  are  both  patrons  and  ordinaries  of  (he  place,  and  colla(e 
to  (his  church  as  a  vicaroge. 
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Three  years  after  the  disiolution  of  this  monastery,  the  following 
survey  was  made: — 

The  late  priorye  of  saint  Elenes^  within  the  citye  of  London)  and 
the  view  and  survey  ther  taken  the  xxist  daye  of  June,  in  the 
xxxiii  yeare  of  the  rainrne  of  our  soveraigne  lord  kinge  Henrye 
the  viiitb,  by  Thomas  Mildmay,  one  of  the  king's  auditors  there- 
unto assigned ;  that  is  to  saye, 

The  parishe  of  saint  Elenes,  within  the  citie  of  London,  and  the 
(cite  of  the  late  priory  therin. 

Fy  rste,  the  cheaf entre  or  cominge  into  the  same  late  priory,  ys  in  and 
by  the  street  gate,  lyying  in  the  parishe  of  St.  Elenes,  in  Byshops- 
gate  streat,  which  leadetb  to  a  little  cowrte  next  adioyning  to  the 
same  gate,  havinge  chambers,  bowses,  and  buyldinges,environinge 
the  8ame»  out  of  wch  cowrte  there  is  an  entre  leadinge  to  an  inner 
cowrte,  wch  on  the  north  side  is  also  likewise  environed  with 
edificyons  and  buyldings,  called  Uie  stewardes lodging,  withacoun- 
tinge  house  apperteninge  to  the  same.  Item,  next  to  the  same  cowrte 
ther  is  a  faire  ketchinge,  wiihe  a  pastery  house,  larder  houses^  and 
other  bowses  of  office,  apperteninge  to  the  same;  and  at  the  est 
ende  of  the  same  kechyn  and  entre  leadinge  to  the  same  hall,  w^^ 
a  litle  parlor  adioyning,  having  under  the  same  hall  and  parlor 
tundrie  bowses  of  office,  next  adioyning  to  the  cloyster  ther,  and 
one  house  called  the  covent  parlor.  Item,  iii  fair  chambers  adioyn- 
inge  to  the  hall,  whearof  the  one  over  the  entree  leadinge  to  the 
cloyster;  thother  over  the  but  tree,  and  the  third  over  the  larder. 
Item,  from  the  said  entre  by  the  hall  to  the  cloyster,  wh<^^  cloyster 
yet  remaneth  holly  leaded,  and  at  the  north  side  of  the  same  cloyster 
a  faire  long  howst  called  the  Fratree.  Item,  at  thest  ende  of  the 
same  cloyster,  a  lodginge,  called  the  Suppryor's  lodging,  w  a 
litlo  gardin  lieing  to  the  same.  And  by  the  same  lodginge  a  pare 
of  staires  leading  to  the  dortor,  at  the  south  end  whearof  ther  is 
a  litle  bowse,  wherein  the  evidence  of  the  said  bowse  nowe  dou 
remayne,wth  all  howst  and  lodginges  vnder  the  same  dortor.  Item, 
at  the  west  ende  of  the  same  cloyster,  a  dore  leadinge  in  to  the 
nunnes  late  quire,  extending  from  the  dore  out  of  thechurche-yarde 
unto  the  lampe  or  perticyon  devidin  the  priorye  from  the  parishe, 
Vf^^  is  holly  leaded.  Item,  at  the  estend  of  the  said  cloyster,  an 
entre  leading  to  a  little  garden,  and  out  of  the  same  littell  garden 
to  a  faire  garden,  called  the  co vent-garden,  conteninge  by  esti- 
macon  half  an  acre.  And,  at  the  north  end  of  the  said  garden,  a 
dore  leading  to  another  garden,  called  the  kechin-garden,  and  at 
the  west  ende  of  the  same  ther  is  a  dove-howse ;  and  in  the  same 
garden  a  dore  to  a  faire  wood-yerd,  w*^  bowses,  partic^ons,  and 
gardens,  within  the  same  wood-yerd.  A  tenement,  w^^  a  garden, 
a  stable,  and  other  thappurtenances  to  the  same  belonginge,  called 
Elizabeth  Hawte's  lodginge.  All  which  premisses  ben  rated,  ex- 
tentyd,  and  valued,  the  king's  highnesse  to  be  discharged  of  the 
reparac'ons^  of  the  yerely  value  of  vi/.  xiii«.  iiiirf 
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Item,  one  tenement  therin,  in  the  hold  of  Willm  Baker,  by  the 
jeare,  xxs» 

Itein^  one  other  tenement,  in  the  hold  of  Jane  Julian,  by  the 
yeare,  xms.  uVid. 

Item,  one  other  tenement  ther,  hi  the  hold  of  Edmunde  Brewer, 
by  the  yeare,  xiiu.  iiiicf. 

Item,  one  other  tenement  ther,  in  the  hold  of  Eye  Sturdye,  by 
the  yeare,  xiiU.  ntid, 

item,  one  other  tenement  ther,  in  the  hold  of  Lanclott  Harryson, 
by  the  year?,  xiii«.  iiud. 

Summaj  viii/.  xuis.  iiiid. 

Ex"*  p'  Thomam  Mildmaie, 
Auditor. 

The  nun*a  hall,  and  other  houses  thereto  appertaining,  were, 
after  the  dissolution,  purchased  by  the  company  of  Leathersellers, 
who  converted  the  nun's  hall  into  a  common  hall,  for  the  purpose 
of  boldiog  their  occasional  meetings,  and  settlements  of  accounts ; 
and  it  continued  in  such  use,  until  it  was  demolished,  with  the  other 
remnants  of  the  priory  in  1790,  to  make  way  for  the  foundations 
of  the  present  St.  Helenas-place. 

The  seal  of  this  priory  represents  the  discovery  of  the  cross  by 
the  empress  Helena,  who  is  represented  holding  in  her  right  hand 
the  three  nails ;  her  right  arm  round  the  shaft  of  the  cross :  on  the 
other  side  of  the  cross  are  several  females,  kneeling  with  extended 
armsand  uplifted  countenances.  The  legend  issiGiLL  *  monalium  : 

SAMCTX :   BLENS  :  LONDONI ARUM  :* 

Hospital  of  Si.  Mary  of  Bethlehem. 

At  a  small  distance  from  the  north  side  of  St.  Botolph's  church, 
is  a  narrow  place,  called  Alderman's  walk,  nearly  adjoining  to 
which  are  a  street  and  several  courts,  known  by  the  general  name 
of  Old  Bethlehem.  On  thbspot  formerly  stood  a  priory  of  canons, 
with  l»eUiren  and  sisters,  it  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  of  Beth- 
lehem, and  was  founded  by  Simon  Fitzmary,  one  of  the  sherifls  of 
London,  in  the  year  1246.  . 

King  Edward  III.  granted  a  protection  for  the  brethren,  militia 
heaUB  Marim  de  Bethlehem^  within  the  city  of  London,  the  four- 
teenth year  of  his  reign. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  an  ancient  deed  of  gift  given  to  Beth- 

leheis,  or  ^dlem,  by  Simon,  the  son  of  Mary : — 

*  To  all  the  children  of  our  mother  holy  church,  to  whom  this 
picsent  writing  shall  come,  Simon  the  son  of  Mary  sendeth  greeting 
in  our  Lord.  Where,  among  other  things,  and  before  other  lands, 
the  high  altitude  of  the  heavenly  councils,  marvelously  wrought  by 

*  A  perfeet  imprenion  of  this  seal  engraved  by  Dr.  Rf.wlinson  :  it 
amadMf  to  a  deed,  dated  1SS4,  S6  is  nlso  engraved  in  Malcolm's  Lon- 
HiBfj  VIII.,  amcmg  the  records  of     diniuni  RediviTam^Tol.  iii.  p.  MC^. 

Hn  Leatber-seUers     companj,   was 
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aome  readier  devotion,  ought  to  be  more  wonihipped,  of  wWch 
things  the  mortal  sickness  (after  the  fall  of  our  first  father  Adam) 
hath  taken  the  beginning  of  this  new  repairing :  therefore,  for- 
soolh,  it  beseemeth  worthy,  that  the  place  in  which  the  sonne  of 
God  is  become  man,  and  hath  proceeded  from  the  Virgin's  womb, 
which  is  increaser  and  beginner  of  man's  redemption,  namelj,  ought 
to  be  with  reverence  worahipped,  and  with  beneficial  portions  to  be 
increased.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  said  Simon,  sonne  of  Mary^ 
having  special  and  singular  devotion  to  the  church  of  the  glorious 
virgin  at  Bethlem,  where  the  same  virgin  of  her  brought  forth  our 
Saviour  incarnate,  and  lying  in  the  cratch,  and  with  her  own  milk 
nourished,  and  where  the  same  child  to  us  there  born,  the  chivalry 
of  the  heavenly  company  sang  the  new  hymn,  gloria  in  exceln* 
Deo.  The  same  time,  the  increaser  of  our  health  (as  a  king,  and 
his  mother  a  queene)  willed  to  be  worshipped  of  kings.  A  new 
starre  going  before  them  at  the  honour  and  reverence  of  the 
same  child,  and  his  meek  mother  :  and  to  the  exaltation  of 
my  noble  lord  Henry,  king  of  England,  whose  wife  and  child  the 
aforesaid  mother  of  God,  and  her  only  Son,  have  in  their  keeping 
and  protection;  and  to  the  manifold  increaseof  this  city  of  London, 
in  which  I  was  born;  and  also  for  the  health  of  my  sonl,  and  the 
seals  of  my  predecessors  and  sacccssors,  my  father,  mother,  and 
my  friends ;  and  especially  for  the  souls  of  Goy  of  Marlowe,  John 
Durant,  Ralph,  Ash  wye,  Mand,  Margaret,  and  Dennis,  women; 
have  given,  granted,  and  by  this  my  present  charter  here  have 
confirmed  to  God,  and  to  the  church  of  St.  Mary  of  Bethlem,  alt 
my  lauds  which  I  have  in  the  parish  of  St.  Botolph  without 
Bishopsgate  of  London ;  that  is  to  say,  whatsoever  I  there  now 
have  or  had,  or  in  time  to  come  may  have,  in  houses,  gardens, 
pools,  ponds,  ditches,  and  pits,  and  all  their  appartenances,  as  they 
be  closed  in  by  their  bound,  which  now  extend  in  length  from  the 
king's  high  street  east,  to  the  great  ditch  in  the  west,  which  is 
called  deep  ditch,  and  in  breadth,  to  the  lands  of  Ralph  Downing 
in  the  north,  and  to  the  land  of  the  church  of  St.  Botolph  in  the 
south,  to  have  and  to  hold  the  aforesaid  church  of  Bethlem,  in 
free  and  perpetual  alms;  and  also  to  make  there  a  priory,  and  to 
ordainaprior  and  canons,  brothers,and  alsosisters ;  when  Jesus  Christ 
shall  enlarge  his  grace  upon  it:  And  in  the  same  place,  the  rale 
and  order  of  the  said  church  of  Bethlem ,  solemnly  professing  which 
shall  bear  the  token  of  a  star  openly  in  their  copes  and  mantles 
of  profession,  and  for  to  say  divine  service ;  therefore  the  souls 
aforesaid,  and  all  christian  souls,  and  especially  to  receive  there 
the  bishop  of  Bethlem,  canons,  brothers,  and  messengers  of  the 
church  of  Bethlem,  for  evermore,  as  often  as  they  shall  come 
thither. 

And  that  a  church  or  oratory  there  shall  be  built,  as  soon  as  our 
Lord  shall  enlarge  his  grace,  under  such  form,  that  the  order;  in*- 
stitution  of  priors,  canons,  brothers,  sisters,  of  the  visitation,  sor- 
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leetioD,  and  reformatioii  of  the  said  place,  to  the  bbhop  of  Bethlen, 
and  his  succesaon,  and  to  the  charter  of  this  church,  and  of  hit 
messengers,  as  often  as  they  shall  come  hither,  as  shall  seem  to 
them  expedient,  no  man's  contradiction,  notwithstanding,  shall 
pertain  evermore,  saving  always  the  services  of  the  chief  lords,  as 
much  as  pertaioeth  to  the  said  lands.  And  to  the  more  surety  of 
this  thing,  I  have  pat  myself  out  of  this  land,  and  all  mine;  and 
lord  Godfrey,  then  chosen  of  the  nobles  of  the  city  of  Romoi  bishop 
of  Bethlem,  and  of  the  pope,  confirmed  then  by  his  name  in  £n^ 
land,  in  his  name,  and  of  his  successors,  and  of  the  chapter  of  bis 
church  of  Bethlem,  into  bodily  possession.    I  have  intended  and 

fiven  to  his  possession  all  the  aforesaid  lands,  which  possession 
e  hath  received  and  entered  in  form  abovesaid.  And  in  token  of 
sabjectioD  and  reverence,  the  said  place  in  London,  without 
Bishopsgate,  shall  pay  yearly  in  the  said  city  a  mark  sterling  at 
easter,  to  the  bishop  of  Bethlem,  his  successors,  or  his  messengers. 
And  if  the  faculties  or  goods  of  the  said  place  (our  Lord  granting) 
happen  to  grow  more,  the  said  place  shall  pay  more  in  the  name 
of  pension  at  the  said  term  to  the  mother  church  of  Bethlem. 
This  (forsooth)  gift  and  confirmation  of  my  deed,  and  the  potting 
to  of  my  seal  lor  me  and  mine  heirs,  I  have  steadfastly  made  strongs 
the  year  of  our  Lord  God  a  thousand  two  hundred  forty  seven, 
the  Wednesday  after  the  feast  of  St.  Luke  the  Evangelist:  These 
being  witnesses,  Pyers,  the  son  of  Aleyne,  then  mayor  of  London; 
Nicholas  Bet,  then  sheriff  of  the  sudcity,  and  alderman  of  the  said 
ward;  Ralph  Sparling,  alderman;  Godfrey  of  Campes,  Simon 
Comicent,  Simon  Bonner,  Robert  of  Woodford,  Thomas  of  Wood* 
ford,  Walter  Pointell,  Walter  of  Woodford,  &c. 

Newcourt  says,  that  in  the  year  1362,  an  agreement  was  entered 
into  between  the  master  and  brethren,  and  John  do  Bradeley, 
reclor  of  St  Botolph,  that  when  the  chapel  of  this  hospital  was 
finished,  the  master  and  brethren  should  receive  the  oblations  and 
abventioos  (or  church  fees,)  of  all  that  were  buried  in  the  chapel, 
or  consecrated  ground,  excepting  the  parishioners  of  St.  Botolph,. 
whose  fees  and  gifts  were  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 

parties.    By  the  same  agreement  the  master  and  brethren  were 
to  receive  the  tithes  of  gardens,  fruit,  and  grass,  but  no  other 
does  of  the  rector.    The  composition  received  by  the  rector  was' 
ISf .  4<l.  per  annum. 

Stephen  Gennings,  merchant-taylor,  gave  forty «four  pounds  to- 
wards the  purchase  of  the  patronage  of  this  hospital,  by  his  testa- 
ment, anno  1523. 

And,  in  the  year  1546,  the  mayor  and  commonalty  purchased  the 

Kronage  thereof,  with  all  the  lands  and  tenements  thereunto  be- 
gtng.    The  same  year  Henry  Vlll.  gave  this  hospital  to  the 
dty,  and  it  has  ever  since  been  in  their  possession. 

In  the  year  I551»  a  protection  was  granted,^ by  letters  patent 
from  king  Edward  VI.  dated  March  7>  to  John  Whitehead,  proctor 

▼OL.  m.  ^ 
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Cmt  ihii  hdipitnl  of  B«thle«»  to  be^  within  die  countiet  of  laoooln 
and  Ounbridge,  tlio  city  of  London^  and  the  isle  of  Ely,  for  one 
year. 

4t  a  court  of  alderman,  held  on  Tuesday  the  7th  of  April, 
anno  5  Edward  VI.  it  was  ordered.  That  the  inhabitanU  within 
the  precinct  of  Bethlem  should  be,  from  thenceforth,  united  to  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Botolph  wi^out  Bbhopsgate,  and  so  by  the 
parson  and  parishioners  of  tho  same  parish  accepted  and  taken, 
and  to  be  allotted  and  charged  with  them  to  all  offices  and  charges 
(tythes  and  clerks  wages  excepted);  in  consideration  whereof,  the 
parson  of  the  parish  was  to  receive  yearly  out  of  the  chamber 
of  London  twenty  shiliiiigs,  and  the  parish  clerk  six  shillings  and 
eight^pence. 

In  the  year  1669,  sir  Thomaa  Roe,  merchant-taylor,  mayor, 
caused  to  be  inclosed  with  a  wall  of  brick  about  one  acre  of 
groimd,  being  part  of  the  said  hospital  of  Bethlem,  to  wit,  on  the 
west,  on  the  bank  of  Deep  Ditch,*  so  called  from,  parting  the  said 
wall  of  Bethlem  from  the  MoorfieM.  This  he  did  for  burial  ease 
to  such  parishes  in  London  as  wanted  convenient  erouud  within 
their  parbhes.  The  lady  his  wife  was  there  buried  (by  whose  per- 
auasion  he  inclosed  it),  but  himself,  born  in  London,  was  buried  in 
the  parish  church  of  Hackney. 

lliis  was  called  New  Church-yard,  near  Bethlem ;  where,  upon 
Whit-Sunday,  the  lord  mayor,  and  his  brethren  the  aldermen,  used 
to  resort  to  hear  a  sermon:  and  this  was  practised  anno  1684, 
'*  When  {according  to  a  letter  from  recorder  Fleetwood  to  the  lord 
treasurer)  a  very  ^ood  sermon  was  preached  at  this  new  church* 
yard  before  the  lora-mayor,  sir  Edward  Osborn,  and  his  brethren ; 
and,  by  reason  no  plays  were  the  same  day  [t.  e.  Whit-Sunday,  as 
there  used  to  be]  all  the  city  was  quiet."  This  has  been  for  a  con- 
siderable time  discontinued. 

The  church  or  chapel  of  this  hospital  were  taken  down  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  houses  built  there  by  the  governors 
of  Chrbt's-Hospital,  in  London. 

On  the  south  side  of  this  church-yard,  over  a  folding  gate,  was 
the  following  inscription : — 

'  7%oma«  #?oe.  Miles,  nan  Praetor  esset  Londinensis,  hvne 
Locum  Reijmhliem  in  usum  Publiem  SepuUura  ecmmunem 
«ico  iSumpiu  dedicamt.  Anno  Dom.  1559. 

Priory  of  Si.  Mary  Spiiai,  or  Nino  Hospital  of  our  Lady  with- 

out  Bishopsgate. 

This  priory  and  hospital  were  founded   by  Walter  Bnme  and 
Roesia  his  wife,  for  canons  regukr  of  the  order  of  Augustine. 
Waller,  avehdeaoon  of  London,  laid  the  first  stone,  in  the  year 
•  What  WM  calM  Broker*i  Row,  and  now  Blooanfield-strect. 
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1107*  iVBHaiii^  de  Sftncto  Mark,  Cim  bidio^  wtLonAomid^ 
dicatod  it  to  the  honour  of  Jesaa  Christ,  and  hit  modwr,  tha  pai* 
pecnal  Virgin  Mary,  by  tha  naoM  of  DomuB  Dei  si  BtaimMamm 
extra  Biekop^gaie,  in  the  paririi  of  St,  Botolph:  tha  boumfai 
wheraof,  as  appaaraih  by  composition  betwixt  tha  panon  and  prior, 
of  Che  aaid  hospital  concentiog  tythes,  begin  at  Banpard^s-lana> 
towaids  tha  south,  and  extend  in  breadth  to  the  parish  of  8t* 
Leonard,  Shoreditdi,  towards  the  north,  and  in  length  from  tha 
King'a-atreet  <Ni  the  west,  to  the  bishop  of  London's  field,  callsd 
Lollesworth,  on  the  east.  The  prior  of  this  St.  Mary  Spilal,  ton 
thtt  eniortising  and  propriation  of  the  priory  of  Bikenacar  in  Buex 
la  this  aaid  hoose  of  St  Mary  Spital,  gave  to  Henry  VIL  fiwur  hiM^ 
dred  pounds,  in  ihe  twenty-seeond  of  his  reign. 

This  hoqfMtal  was  surrendered  the  26th  of  Henry  VilL,  and  ita 
revenues  aoMunted  to  478/.  6$.  8d.  per  ann.  Besides  omamanlaof 
the  ehoreh,  and  other  goods  pertaining  to  the  hospital,  there  ware 
found  standing  an  humlred  and  eighty  beds,  well  furnished,  for 
rsoeipt  of  4lie  poor  of  charity ;  for  it  was  an  hospitid  of  gieat  ralbf. 
Sir  Henry  Pfesiogton,  knight,  was  buried  there  A.  D.  14d2. 

The  site  of  the  priory  now  occupied  by  Stewart  and  Duke-straetS| 
was  gmnted  S4  Hen.  VilL  to  Stephen  Vaughan. 

On  the  site  of  this  hospital  was  the  residenoe  of  a  famous  Italian 
merchant  and  ambassador,  much  employed  by  queen  Elizabeth, 
namely,  air  Horatio  PaUavicini,  And  in  the  same  housSy  in  tha 
int  year  of  king  James  L  the  ambassador  from  the  archdoka  of 
Austria  was  lodged,  with  his  company. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  month  of  April,  1660,  came  in  graat 
state  from  St.  Mary  Spital,  attended  with  a  thousand  men  in  bar* 
ness,  wiUi  shirts  of  mail,  and  corslets,  and  morris-pikes,  and  Can 
great  pieces  carried  through  London  unto  the  court,  with  druflssb 
lutes,  and  trumpets  sounding,  and  two  morris-dancers;  and  in  a 
cart  two  white  bean. 

A  part  of  the  large  chureh«yard  pertaining  to  this  hospital,  and 
severed  from  the  rest  with  a  brick  wall,  was  for  a  long  time  ra» 
maining,  with  a  pulpit  cross  therein  (somewhat  like  to  one  that  was 
in  St.  Paul's  church-yard) ;  against  which,  on  the  south  side,  foa» 
fore  Ibe  charael  and  chapel  of  St.  Edmund  the  bishop,  and  St* 
Mary  Magdalen,  *  was  a  handsome  house  of  two  stories  high,  for 
the  mayor,  aldermen,  sherifi,  and  other  persons  of  distinction  to 
sit  in,  to  hear  the  sermons  preached  in  the  Easter  holidays.  In  the 
part  oTer  them  stood  the  bishop  of  London,  and  other  prelates ; 
alierwarda  the  aldermens'  ladies  used  to  stand  or  sit  at  a  window 
there. 

*  It  waa  ibr  a  long  time  a  custom,'  says  Mr.  Maitland,.  *  on  Goo4 
Fridaj  in  the  afternoon,  for  some  learned  man,  by  appointment  of 
the  prelates,  to  preach  a  sermon  at  Paul's  Cross,  treating  of  Christ's 
pasNoa;  and  upon  the  three  next  Easter  holidays,  Monday,  Tues- 

•  Whic*  ml»aaM  fay  W.  Bmhsn.  citism aadi  pspfMHir,  sbaat  1991* 
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day»  and  Wednesday,  other  learned  fnen,  by  the  like  appoinUnenty 
need  to  preach  in  the  forenoon  at  the  said  Spital^  to  persuade  ibe 
articles  of  Christ's  resurrection:  ami  then,  on  Low-Sunday,  be- 
fore noon^  another  learned  man,  at  PaulVCross,  was  to  make 
rehearsal  of  those  four  former  sermons,  either  commending  or  re* 
proving  them,  as  to  him  (by  judgment  of  the  learned  divines) 
was  thought  convenient :  and,  that  done,  he  was  to  make  a  sermon 
of  himself;  which  in  all  were  &ve  sermons  in  one.  At  these  ser- 
mons, so  severally  preached,  the  mayor,  with  his  brethren  the  alder- 
men, were  accustomed  to  be  present  in  their  violets  at  St.  PauFs  on 
Good-Friday,  and  in  their  scarlets,  both  they  aud  their  wives,  at  the 
Spital  in  the  holidays,  except  Wednesday  in  violet;  and  the 
mayor,  with  his  brethren,  on  Low-Sunday,  in  scarlet,  at  PaulV. 
Croto.  The  pulpit  was  broken  down  in  the  grand  rebellion.  Since 
the  Restoration  these  sermons  are  continued  by  the  name  of  the 
Spital  sermons  at  St.  Bride's,  with  the  like  solemnity,  on  Easter 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  every  year.* 

Respecting  the  antiquity  of  this  custom,  it  appears  in  the  year 
1391,  king  Richard  having  procured  from  Rome  confirmation  of 
such  statutes  and  ordinances  as  were  made  in  the  parliament  begun 
at  Westminster  and  ended  at  Shrewsbury,  he  caused  the  same  con- 
firmation to  be  read  and  pronounced  at  PauPs  Cross,  and  at  St. 
Mary  Spital,  in  the  sermons  before  all  the  people.  Philip  Malpas, 
one  of  the  sheriiTs  in  the  year  1439,  the  eighteenth  of  Henry  YIL 
gave  twenty  shillings  by  the  year  to  the  three  preachers  at  the 
Spital.  Stephen  Forster,  mayor,  in  the  year  1454,  gave  forty- 
shillings  to  the  preachers  of  Paulas  Cross  and  Spital.  The  afore- 
said house,  wherein  the  mayor  and  alderman  sat  at  the  Spital,  was 
built  (for  that  purpose)  out  of  the  goods,  and  by  the  execuiora  of 
Richard  Rawson,  alderman,  and  Isabel  his  wife,  in  the  year  1488. 

In  the  year  1594,  this  pulpit,  being  old,  was  taken  down,  and  a 
new  one  set  up,  the  preacher's  face  turned  towards  the  south,  which 
before  was  towards  the  west  Also  a  large  house  (on  the  east  side 
of  the  saki  pulpit)  was  then  built  for  the  governors  and  children 
of  Christ's  Hospital  to  sit  in  ;  and  this  was  done  out  of  the  goods 
of  William  Elkins,  alderman  :  but,  within  the  first  year,  the  same 
bouse  decaying,  and  like  to  have  fallen,  was  again,  with  great  cost 
repaired  at  the  city's  chargcf 

Broiherhood  of  SL  Nidtoioi. 

On  the  west  side  of  Bishopsgate  street  without  the  gate,  w«re 
certain  tenements  of  old  time,  pertaining  to  a  brotherhood  of  St. 
Nicholas,  granted  to  the  parish  clerks  of  London,  for  two  chap» 
lains  to  be  kept  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  near  unto  the 
Guildhall  of  London,  in  the  twenty-seventh  of  Henry  VI.  The 
first  of  the  houses  towards  the  north,  and  against  the  wall  of  the 
city,  was  some  time  a  large  inn  or  court,  called  the  Wrestlers,  from 
such  a  sign ;  and  the  last  in  the  high-street,  towards  the  south,  was 

•  Tbe  Spilal  lemiDiM  are  now  prMcbed  at  Cbrist-choreb,  Newiatt  strsct. 
t  MailUDd'f  HiiC  of  LoDdoD,  li.  p.  eoo. 
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aoroetiine  atuao  {no,  ctlled  the  Angel,  from  «uch  a  mgn.  Araongrt 
tbetn  »id  tenenienti  was,  on  the  same  street  side,  an  entry  or 
court  to  the  common  hall  of  the  said  parish  clerks,  irith  alms-hoiises, 
aereo  in  number,  adjoining,  for  parish-clerks,  and  their  wives,  their 
widows,  aucfa  as  were  advanced  in  yean,  and  not  able  for  labour. 
One  of  these,  by  the  said  brotherhood  of  parish-clerks  was  allowed 
(izteen  p«iwe  tlw  week  ;  the  other  six  had  each  of  them  nine-pence 
the  week,  According  to  the  patent  thereof  granted.  This  brother- 
hood, beioff  aapprewed  ;  in  the  reifn  of  Edward  VI.  the  hall,  with 
ilie  other  buildings  there,  were  given  to  Sir  Robert  Chester,  a 
knight  of  Cambridge^ire ;  against  whom  the  parish  clerks  com- 
menced m  auit  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary ;  and  being-  likely  to 
have  pfevAilcd,  the  Mid  sir  Robert  Chester  pulled  down  the  hall, 
sold  tbe  timbcT)  stone,  and  lead,  and  thereupon  the  suit  was  ended. 
The  Blmv-lKHWai  remained  in  queen  Elisabeth's  hands. 


Bithopaffale. 

Tho  exact  date  of  the  foundation  of  this  gate  is  not  known.  Mr. 
Strype  conceives  it  was  erected  by  Erkenwald,  son  of  OfTa  king 
of  Blercia,  and  bishop  of  London,  whom  historians  mcniion  n« 
the  founder  of  two  religious  houses,  one  at  Chertsey,  in  Surrey, 
and  another  at  Barkiug;,  in  Esses,  where  he  died,  anno  68&,  and 
was  anerwards  canonized. 

The  moat  ancient  notice  of  this  gate,  according  to  Stowe,  was 
Ihat  William  Blund,  one  of  the  sheriBs,  in  1210,  sold  to  Serle 
Mercer  and  William  Almaine,  procurators,  or  wardens  of  London 
bridge,  all  his  land,  with  the  garden  in  the  parish  of  St.  Botolph 
without,  Bishopsgale, 

Henry  III.  confirmed  to  the  merchants  of  the  Hanae,  who  had 
a  hoiiM  in  the  city  called  GuildhaUa  Teutonieorum,  certain 
liberties  and  privilege!  on  condition  that  they  repaired  Uiis  gate  ; 
Sdward  I.  also  conSrmed  the  same;  but  it  appears  they  did  not 
fnllll  the  agreement,  for  in  this  reign  they  were  presented  by  some 
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of  ibo  warda  to  tfi#  judges  itinerant,  tittiflg  in  the  To#er  iii  these 
wordtt  '  That  the  Datch  do  net  maintain  Bishopsgale  io  well  as 
they  ought  to  do,  to  th^"  Jamage  of  the  city';  although  they  were 
made  free  of  it  on  tha«  account.'  Upon  this  Gerard  Marbod*  alder* 
man  of  the  Hanse,  and  others  of  their  country,  granted  SIO  narks 
to  the  mayor  and  commonalty,  and  coTenanted  thai  they  and  their 
successors  should  repair  the  gate  from  time  to  time.  In  the  year 
1470  the  gate  wis  beautifully  lebuilt  by  those  merchants. 

On  the  south  side  over  the  gateway,  was  placed  a  stone  iikisge 
of  a  bishop  with  a  mitre  on  his  head:  he  had  a  long  beard,  eyes 
sunk,  and  an  old  mortified  face,  and  was  supposed  to  represent  St. 
Erkenwald. 

On  the  north  side  was  another  figure  of  a  bishop  with  a  smooth 
face,  reaohin^  out  his  right  hand  to  bestow  his  benediction,  and 
holding  a  crqsier  in  his  left,  who  is  thought  to  have  b^n  bishop 
William  the  Norman.  This  last  was  accompanied  by  two  other 
figures  in  stone,  supposed  to  represent  king  Alfred,  and  his  son 
Eldred,  earl  of  Mercia.  In  the  year  1551,  the  above-mentioned 
merchants  prepared  stone  for  rebuilding  the  gate ;  but  that  com- 
pany being  dissolved  about  this  period,  a  stop  was  put  to  the 
work,  and  the  old  gate  remained  till  the  year  1731,  when  it  was 
quite  taken  down,  and  rebuilt  at  the  expense  of  the  city.  When 
it  was  almost  finished,  the  arch  of  the  gate  fell  down ;  but  though 
it  was  a  great  thoroughfare,  and  this  accident  happened  in  the  mid- 
dle of  day,  no  person  was  hurt. 

Over  the  gateway  of  the  new  erection,  was  a  carving  of  the  city 
arms,  supported  by  dragons,  and  on  each  side  of  the  gate  was  a 
postern  for  the  convenience  of  foot  passengers. 

The  rooms  in  the  ancient  gate  were  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
one  of  the  lord  mayor's  carvers ;  but,  in  the  stead  thereof,  he  was 
paid  twenty  pounds  per  annum  by  the  city.  The  site  of  the  gate 
is  marked  by  a  tablet.  With  the  following  inscription  surmounted 
by  a  mitre : 

On  this  place 

•lOOd  BlSHOPSQATS. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1826,  a  mutilated  statue  of  white 
marble,  measuring  about  3  feet  6  inches  in  height  was  discovered 
near  the  site  of  tfiis  gate,  in  forming  what  is  now  called  Liver- 
pool-streety  which  unites  the  ancient  site  of  Moorfields  with 
Bishopsgate-street.  It  evidently  represents  St.  Peter  attired  in 
a  dalmatica  and  cope,  with  a  chasuble  on  his  left  arm ;  he  holds 
a  key  in  his  right  hand  and  a  book  in  his  left;  and  bear^  the 
palf.  It  is  of  coarse  workmanship,  headless;  and  beneath  the 
feet  is  an  ornamented  slab.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  was 
one  of  the  statues  which  adorned  the  ancient  gate,  and  might 
justly  be  described  as  a  bishop ;  this  saint  always  appearing  with 
a  mitre  and  tiara  on  his  head.* 

*  It  Is  eofrarsci  oa  wood,  from  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Fisbsr  in  the  GepU  Msf • 

▼ol.  xcvi,  part  9,  page  S09. 
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In  34  and  85  Hen.  VIII.  an  act  was  passed  for  paving  several 
streets.  **  The  strete  or  highwaye  leadynge  from  Bishopsgate 
to  above  Shordy  che  church,''  was  described,  in  common  with  others 
naned,  to'*  be  very  foule,  and  full  of  pyttes,  and  sloagbes,  very  pe- 
rilout  and  noyouse,  as  well  for  all  the  kipgs  subjects  througbe,  and 
by  ihem  repay^ynge  and  passynge,  as  well  on  horsebacke  as  on  foot, 
as  also  with  carriagOt  and  very  necessarye  to  be  kept  deane,  for 
the  avoydyn|pe  of  corrupt  savours,  and  occasion  of  pestilence.  " 

Tlie  principal  part  of  Grace,  or  Grass-church  street,  so  called 
InHD  a  gran  market  formerly  held  there,  is  in  this  ward ;  it  is  a 
good  street,  inhabited  principally  by  respectable  shopkeepers. 

Leadenhall  herb^narket,  the  principal  entrance  to  which  is  from 
Oraeeebnreh-street,  is  also  in  this  ward 

Bisbopsgate-street  is  a  long  and  spacious  street,  and  consists 
principally  of  handsome  buiMings ;  but,  as  it  all  escaped  the  fire 
of  1668,  except  the  south  end,  many  of  the  houses  still  remain,  spe- 
cimens of  4he  andent  architecture  of  London. 

The  sooth  end  of  this  street  was  again  burned  in  the  year  1766, 
and  an  elegant  row  of  buildings  erected  on  the  spot.  In  clearing 
the  rubbish,  to  lay  the  foumlations  of  the  new  buildings,  the 
reaaios  of  an  ancient  church  or  chapel*  were  discovered,  which 
had  long  served  as  cellaring  to  the  four  houses  that  covered 
this  relic  of  antiquity ;  but  when,  or  by  whom,  this  oM  church  was 
founded,  cannot  be  traced.  The  inside  of  it  measured  forty  feet  in 
length,  and  twenty-six  in  breadth.  The  roof  was  only  ten  feet 
nine  inches  from  the  floor,  occasioned  by  the  raising  of  the  ground 
in  this  part  ofthe  city 

It  was  conjectured,  that  the  premises  here  mentioned  were  the 
remains  of  a  church,  which  once  stood  at  the  top  of,  or  above, 
Comfail I, dedicated  to  St.  Andrew  the  Apostle;  from  which  the 
other  church,  at  the  comer  of  St.  Mary  Axe,  dedicated  to  the 
same  saint,  was  distinguished  by  the  addition  of  UndershafL 

Abont  twelve  feet  farther  to  the  north,  and  under  the  house, 
where  the  fire  was  supposed  to  have  begun,  there  was  another 
stone  bntlding,  thirty  feet  long,  fourteen  feet  broad,  and  eight 
feet  bigh,  with  a  door  on  the  north  side,  a  window  at  the  east 
end,  and  the  appearance  of  another  at  the  west  end.  This  build- 
ing was  covered  with  a  semicircular  arch,  made  of  small  pieces 
of  chalk,  in  the  form  of  bricks,  and  rubbed  with  stone,  resem- 
bling the  arches  of  a  bridge  :  but  this  structure  did  not  appear 
to  have  any  connection  with  the  first ;  nor  does  any  ancient  his 
tory  give  ns  the  least  account  thereof,  nor  of  any  religious  or 
other  remarkable  foundation  in  this  neighbourhood,  that  coold 
be  so  atrangely  bnried. 

On  Ibe  site  of  the  above  building  was  erected 

*  EagTSYed  in  the  Gent^  Mag.  voL  iixvi,  p.  9S* 
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7%e  London  Tavern, 

The  exterior  is  of  brick,  and  very  plaint  the  interior  quite  the 
contrary  being  fitted  up  in  an  elegant  style.  The  principal  room, 
which  is  on  the  third  floor,  is  73  feet  long,  83  feet  wide,  and  36 
feet  in  height ;  the  ceiling  is  slightly  coved,  and  round  the  room 
are  attached  pillars  of  the  Corinthian  order,  the  capitals  and 
bases  being  gilt,  and  the  shafts,  which  are  of  blue  and  gold,  fluted ; 
these  pillars  support  a  rich  architrave,  above  which  are  caryatidai 
supporting  the  cove  which  is  ornamented  with  medallions  painted 
in  oil,  and  stucco  ornaments.  At  the  north  and  soath  ends  of 
this  noble  room  are  coved  recesses  with  galleries  for  music 
From  the  ceiling  depend  five  chandeliers  of  cut  glass,  the  same 
that  lord  Amherst  took  to  China  as  presents  to  the  emperor,  and 
on  the  failure  of  the  embassy  were  brought  back  to  England.  On 
the  first  floor  is  another  spacious  room,  near  40  feet  in  length* 
with  a  semi^'cireular  recess,  on  each  side  of  which  are  coupled 
columns  of  the  Corinthian  order ;  the  ceiling  is  coved»  and  the 
whole  decorated  in  the  same  splendid  style  as  the  apartment  last 
described.  The  cellars  are  very  extensive.  The  present  proprie? 
tors  are  Mersrs.  Bleaden,  Alexander  &  Co. 

The  pump  on  this  side  of  Bishopsgate  street,  against  St.  Marr 
tin  Outwich  church,  is  thus  noticed  by  Stow  :-— 

*  Then  in  the  very  west  corner  ouer  against  the  east  end  of  St. 
Martin  Outwitch  churche,  (from  whence  the  streete  windeth  to- 
wardes  the  south)  you  had  of  olde  time  a  fayre  well  with  two 
buckets  so  fastened,  that  the  drawing  up  of  the  one*  let  downe 
the  other,  but  now  of  late  (1598)  that  well  is  turned  into  a 
pumpe.' 

Opposite  St.  Martin  Outwich  church  is  the 

iVeic^  London  Tavern. 

This  is  an  extensive  building;  the  front  is  covered  with  stucco, 
and  it  has  a  small  portico,  above  which  are  the  arms  of  the  City  of 
.London.  The  principal  room,  which  is  on  the  second  floor,  is  con- 
siderably wider  than  the  one  above  described,  though^not  quite  so 
long ;  it  is  fitted  up  in  the  handsomest  manner,  the  ceiling  being 
ornamented  with  gilt  lyres  and  wreaths,  and  on  the  east  side,  is  a 
music  gallery  with  an  elliptical  front ;  at  each  end  of  the  room,  are 
false  windows  filled  with  looking-glasses,  which  has  an  excellent 
effect.  From  the  ceiling  depend  thirteen  small  but  neat  chande- 
liers. On  the  other  floors  are  several  handsome  rooms,  and  the 
cellars  are  the  most  capacious  of  any  tavern  in  London :  they 
consist  of  two  tiers,  one  above  the  other,  and  are  the  foundation  of 
a  noble  house,  erected  by  Sir  C  Wren.  The  present  proprietors 
are  Messrs.  Peacock  and  Co. 

On  the  same  side  of  Bishopsgate-street,  more  northerly,  is  Crosby* 


Groond  plan  of  Crosby  Hall 


^n^^^fuv  &>  P^tt/£f 
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fqnare,  the  approach  toivlkHJi  is  findar  ft  ^tewajT.^   II«e  k  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  early  domeiiic  ardnteetiae  in  Xiondon. 

Croibff  Place. 

This  house  was  boik  bjc^ir  John  Crosby,  grocer  and  wodman, 
in  place  of  certain  tenemetots,  with  their  appurtehanbesi  bt  to  him 
by  Alice  Ashfield,  prioress  of  St.  Helen's,  and  the  coavent,  on  a 
ninety-nine  years  lease,  from  the  year  1466  to  the  year  IdSd,  for 
the  annual  rent  of  eleven  pounds  six  shillings  and  eight-pence. 
It  was  built  of  stonetrnd' timber,  was  very  large,  and.  beautiful, 
and  the  highest  at  that  time  in  London.  He  was  one  of  the  sheriffs, 
and  an  alderman  in  the  year  1470,  knighted  by  Edward  IV.  in  the 
year  1471,  and  died  1476,  enjoying  this  stately  building  but  a 
short  time. 

What  ||i9  ^nte^it^^and  particulars  of  the  demise  granted  to  sir 
John  by  the  prioress  were,  may  be  understood  by  the  grant  of 
Cfiosby  Place,  and  the  appurtenances,  made  by  king  Henry  V11I. 
to  AnAohynBonvixi,  an  Italian  merchant.  Rex  omfMuey  ^e.  Cum 
Alicia  Aahfield,  S^c.  TVhereini  are  mentioned,  first,  the  great 
messuage  or  tenement  commonly  called  Crosby  Place,'  with  a  cer* 
tain  yenell,  t.  #.  lane  or  passage,  that  extended  in  length  from  tfate 
east  part  of  the  said  tenement,  to  the  corner  of  the  south  end  of  a 
certain  little  lane  north,  bending  unto  the  priory  close :  also  ninb 
va&moAgen^  situate  and  lying  in  the  saki  parish  of  St.  Helen ;  wher^ 
of  six  were  situate  and  lying  between  the  front  of  the  said  tenement 
and  the  front  of  the  bell-house,  or  steeple,  and  the  six  messuages  men- 
tk>ned  before;  together  with  a  certain  void  piece  of  land,  situate  in 
Inesaid  parish,  extending  in  length  towaras  tKeeast  by  the  said 
messuage,  which  Catherine  Catesby  formerly  held,  from  the  outward 
part  of  the  plat  or  post  of  the  bell-house;  abutting  upon  the  north 
part  of  the  said,  six  messuages,  and  the  KingVstreet,  unto  the 
charchp-yftrd  there,  five  feet  and  a  half  assl2c ;  and  thenceextend- 
veg  m  breadth  towards  the  south,  directly  to  a  certain  tenement 
therayformerly.in  the  tenure  of  Robert  Smith:  and  two  messuages 
more  of  the  aakl  nine  messuages  jointly,  situate  within  the  close  of 
the  priory;  of  whkh  one  was  heretofore  in  the  tenure  of  the  said 
Robert  Smith.  And  these  were  the  tenements  and  appurtenances 
heU  of  the  priory  of  St.  Helen  by  sir  John  Crosby. 

Richaid,  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  lord  protector,  afterwards 
king  of  England,  by  the  name  of  Richard  111.,  was  lodged  in  this 
house. 

While  his  nephew,  Edward  V.  reigned,  he'  here  contrived  his 
pk»ts ;  and  here  the  citizens  came  to  him  with  the  professions  of 
their  love,  and  desiring  him  to  accept  the  crown. 

The  inimitabk'Sbakespear,  in  his'  historical  play  of  fijcfaatd  the 
Third,  noCioes  Crosby  Place,  in  the  scene  between  Gloucester  and 
lady  Anne,  widow  of  Prince  Edward^  whom  the  former  was  sup* 
posed  to  have  killed,  in  the  presence  of  Edward  }y,  and  his  brother 
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Clarenee.    After  hi*  «cifal  Aod  au^oMiful  conrUhip  of  the  \niij, 
he  is  made  bjr  the  poet  to  address  her  in  these  words  :-— 

Olo,  And  if  thy  poor  devoted  fervant  may 
Bat  beg  one  favoar  at  thy  gracioiu  hand^ 
Thou  dost  coDfirm  bis  happiueas  for  ever. 

Ann,  What  is  it  ? 

Oio,  That  it  may  pieaia  you  leave  these  sad  desiem 
To  hioi  that  hath  more  cause  to  be  a  mourner. 
And  pieseuUy  repair  to  Crosby-place . 
Where— after  1  have  solemly  ioterrM 
At  Chertsey  monastVy  this  noble  Icing, 
I  will  with  all  expedient  duty  see  toq  : 
Grant  me  this  boon. 

4nn4  With  all  ui>  heart ;  and  much  it  joys  me  too. 
To  see  you  are  become  so  penitent.* 

Since  which  time,  among  other,  Antonio  Bonvixi»  a  rich  mer- 
<}hant  of  Italy^  dwelled  tliere ;  on  whom  king  Henry  VIII.  be- 
stowed it,  anno  1542,  with  all  belonging  to  it;  as  it  appears  by 
the  copy  of  the  ^rant,  running  thus  :  SciatiSf  Ac.  **  Know  ye 
that  we,  of  our  special  grace,  certain  knowledge  and  mere  motion, 
give  and  grant  unto  the  said  Anthony  Bonvixi,  the  reversion  and 
reversioiis  of  the  said  messuage  and  tenement,  with  the  appurten- 
ances, commonly  called  Crosby-place  ;  and  of  all  the  said  houses, 
solars,  cellars,  gardens,  lanes,  messuages,  tenements,  void  places  of 
land,  and  all  other  and  singular  premises  with  the  appurtenftnces, 
lying  and  situate  in  St.  Helen's,  and  parcel  of  the  said  late  priory, 
&c.  Teste  Rege  apud  JVestnionast,  9  die  Sept.  Ann*  Regni  Reg, 
Henrici  Octavi  34.'* 

After  him  German  Cioll  dwelt  here. 

Then  William  Bond,  alderman,  increased  this^ house  in  height, 
by  building  a  turret  on  the  top  thereof.  He  died  in  the  year 
1676,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Helen's  church.  Divers  ambassadors 
have  been  lodged  in  this  edifice ;  namely,  in  the  year  1586^  Henry 
Ramelius,  chancellor  of  Denmark,  ambassador  unto  the  queen's 
majesty  of  England  from  Frederick  II.  king  of  Denmark.  An  am- 
bassador of  France,  &c.  Sir  John  Spencer,  alderman,  purchased 
this  house,  made  great  reparations^  kept  his  mayoralty  here,  and 
'afterwards  built  a  yerv  large  warehouse  near  thereuntoit 

In  the  first  of  king  James  I.  when  divers  ambassadors  came  into 
England,  monsieur  de  Rosney,  great  treasurer  of  France,  with  his 
fetinue  (which  was  very  splendid)  were  here  lodged ;  the  house  then 
belonging  to  sir  John  Spencer. 

Within  Bishopsgate  also,  and  very  likely  in  this  house,  were 
lodged  the  youngest  son  of  William  prince  of  Orange,  monsieur 
Fulke,  and  the  learned  monsieur  Barnevelt,  who  came  A*om  the 
states  of  Holland  and  Zealand. 

Upon  a  survey  of  the  existing  remains  of  Crosby  house  and  the  ad^ 
jaoent  neighbourhood,  it  will  be  found  that  the  description  of  the  naao* 
aion  with  its  adjuncts  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VUIth,  singularly  agree* 

«  Ricbard  III.  act  I,  lotiie  a.  t  Afrntlsodi  ii^  |h  901. 
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witbtliatUta  of  tbeaiteatprMMt;  modern  hooHihftniitfMippned 
the  [dacas  of  aoch  parta  of  the  old  roKiuioD  ks  haro  bMd  dealroyedi 
Entering  by  the  gatawsiy  from  Bishoptgate-sUMt,  Ihe  hall  arroaU 
the  eye  of  the  pasaenffar ;  the  remains  conuat  of  a  loftj  wall  pierced 
bj  windowB.  The  archilMtura  is  the  laat  declension  of  Uie  pointed 
■trie;  aach  window  is  divided  by  a  single  mullion  into  two 
lightt,  with  cinquafoil  arcfaed  heads,  boundnd  by  ii««ther  cDmices; 
one  of  the  windows  now  fonns  the  entrance  to  the  hall,  being 
•sceaded  by  a  lotty  Sight  of  stone  steps,  beyond  which  is  seen 
the  oriel,  a  semi-octagonal  bow,  lighted  by  four  windows  of  a  simi- 
lar  character  with  tlie  others  in  the  hall ;  the  perpendicular  of  Ibe 
wall  is  finished  by  a  coping.  A  p(us«(e  out  through  the  Walls  of 
the  hall  leads  into  a  quadrangle,  which  was  onee  the  gteal  oourl  of 
the  mansion,  it  is  now  occupied  by  modern  huuses,  and  called  Cros- 
by-square ;  at  the  nuth  eastern  aaglea  pasMge  under  the  housesleads 
through  a.  brick  arch  of  some  degree  of  antiquity ,  into  a  narrow  lane, 
which  lesds  to  St.  Mary  Axe,  and  unite*  withthecwiter  of  anolher 
pasnge,  which  forms  the  communication  between  St.  Helen's  and  &L 
MaryAxe.tmng  the  two  lanes  described  in  the  grant  ofkingHenry. 
Where  the  steeple  of  St.  Helen's  church  formerly  stood  cannot^ 
be  ascertained  at  the  present  day,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  tha 
campanile,  which  the  grant  refers  to,  occupied  the  site  of  (he  pre- 
sent gateway  between  Great  St.  Helens  and  Bishopsgate-street, 
and  in  that  silutUion  served  for  the  double  purpose  of  a  bell  lower 
and  a  ^teway  to  the  close. 

The  principai  remains  of  this  noble  building  coniiit  of  three 
apertmenU,  vii.  the  hall,  the  council-chamber,  and   an  ante-room, 
forming  two  sides  of  a  quadrangle.     The  hall  has,  on  the  e|ut  side, 
eight  beautiful  flat  pointed  windows,  and  on  the  west  side  six,  with 
another  beautiful  octangular  oriel   window,   whose  finely  exeouted 
roof  is  made   of  atone  from  Caen  in  Normandy.     The  ceiling  of 
the  ball  ia  a  flat-pointed  arch,  with  thre4  loogiiudina)  and   nine 
tnnsrerse  beanu,  nigbly  ornamented, and  wboee  intersrctioos  form 
■    27  small    flat-pointed    arches,  wilh'^ 
I    thesama  [inmberofcDnicBlpendants,\ 
L    of  which  the  centre  one  is  far  aupe- 
I   rior  totherest,  bntaIlmonexqI)i8lle- 
|   ly  wrought.  The  intermediate  apac as 
^  are  umply  filled  in  with  atiles  and 
Gothicmouldings,DnlhBedges.  The 
whole  is  of  oak.     The  archea  rest  on 
A  CgiWL       corbels,  attached  to  the  walb ;  one  of 
which  um)  a  pendant  is  hera  engraved.  a  Phmm. 

Ad  ornamented  friese  forms  a  border  of  tfa«  roof  of  (he  great 
balL  It  is  conpoacd  of  various  carved  devices  in  wood,  represent-: 
iag  Vrotasqne  heads,  white  roaas  (the  regal  badg^  of  Edward  IV.), 
«iiti(|iM  lAiehb,  and  other  emUamatical  devices,  totally  dissimilar 
m*  villi  ciiiMbsr. 
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There  ii  a  cfaiinrney  in  ^ood  preiervaiion,  ten  feet  six  inches  wide, 
and  seven  feet  high.  This  noble  room  is  of  stone,  fif\y-four  feet  in 
length,  twenty-seven  in  width,  and  forty  feet  in  height.  The 
floor  was  originally  paved  with  stone,  cheqner-ways,  but  is  now 
almost  defaced.  The  council-room  has  a  very  rich  flat-pointed 
arched  ceiling,  entirely  of  oak  timber,  composed  of  six  transverse 
beams,  or  principal  rafters,  highly  ornamented  with  enriched  half 
circles;  in  the  compartments  are  square  sunk  pannels,  filled  in  with 
quatrefoils,  making  a  pleasing  contrast  between  this  room  and 
the  hall:  it  measures  forty  feet  in  length,  and  twenty-two  in 
width. 

Until  within  the  last  twenty-flve  years  many  fragments  of  stained 
glass  adorned  and  beautified  several  of  the  windows ;  but  they  have 
been  accidentally  broken  and  given  away  to  the  antiquarian  visitors 
who  have  occasionally  investigated  the  place.  Both  the  bow  win- 
dows on  the  south  side  of  the  council-room  were  taken  down  about 
forty  years  since  to  form  a  staircase  to  the  adjoining  dwelling-house, 
then  the  residence  of  Mr.  Hall. 

Very  small  vestiges  of  its  former  splendid  character  distinguiA  the 
upper  part,  and  once  ornamented  roof  of  the  council-chamber:  of 
the  oak  carvings,  not  the  smallest  fragment  is  left ;  and  the  ancient 
windows  have  given  place  to  large  modern  sashes,  resembling  those 
of  a  carpenter^s  workshop.  The  ancient  fire-place,  opposite  the 
lower  bow  window  of  the  council-chamber,  must  have  appeared 
very  grand  in  its  pristine  state :  within  the  memory  of  some  per- 
sons employed  on  the  premises,  vestiges  of  its  having  been  sump- 
tuously  gilt  were  quite  apparent.  This  part  of  the  building  con- 
sisted of  two  chambers,  the  lower  and  upper,  the  divisions  by  the 
floor  being  between  the  two  bow  windows. 

At  the  n>rth-east  end  of  the  upper  part  of  the  council  chamber 
is  a  gothic  door,  communicating  formerly  with  other  parts  of  the 
building,  with  a  carved  stone  door  case,  evidently  coeval  with  the 
first  building  of  the  room.  At  the  extreme  north-west  end  of  the 
hall  is  a  small  gothic  door,  that  probably  might  lead  to  a  music 
gallery  on  the  north-west  side,  the  door  being  nearly  elevated  to 
half  the  height  of  the  roof. 

The  late  duke  of  Norfolk  occasionally  visited  Crosby-hall,  and 
was  so  much  pleased  with  the  roof,  that  he  employed  an  artist  to 
make  correct  drawings  of  the  whole,  and  built  his  celebrated 
banquetting  room,  at  Arundel  castle,  Sussex,  precisely  on  the 
model  of  mahogany.  In  the  spring  of  1816,  this  beautiful  edifice 
was  plundered  of  the  whole  of  the  handsome  stone-work  pillars 
and  ornamental  masonry  of  the  council-chamber,  by  order  of  the 
proprietor,  Strickland  Freeman,  esq.,  who  removed  them  to  his 
seat  at  Henley-upon-Thames ;  and,  with  the  most  barbarous  taste, 
erected  a  dairy  with  them !  The  masons  were  employed  six  weeks 
on  this  occasion,  and  all  the  fragments  injured  in  the  dilapidation 
wen?  carefully  cemented  and  packed  safe,  prerious  to  removal  into 
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theooontry.  The  building  is  atpreient  in  the  occupation  of 
Messrs.  Holmes  and  Ck>.,  packers. 

Nearly  opposite  Crosby-square,  on  the  west  side  of  Bishopsgate* 
street,  is  an  entrance  to  the  Excise  office ;  the  froot  and  principal 
part  of  which  is  in  Broad-street  ward. 

Returning  to  the  east  side  of  the  street»  is  an  arched  entrance  to 
Great  St  Helen's,  on  the  north  side  of  which  are  almshouses  for 
six  poor  men  of  the  Skinners'  company,  founded  hj  sir  A.  Juddy 
knt.,  1551,  and  rebuilt  by  the  company  in  1729. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  same  place  is  a  large  mansion,  formerly 
the  residence  of  sir  J.  Lawrence,  lord  mayor  in  1665.  It  is  of  red 
brick,  with  pilasters  of  the  same,  the  capitals,  which  are  composed, 
being  of  stone.  In  the  middle  of  two  of  them  are  the  inscriptions 
A^*!.  1646.  In  the  lane  to  the  east  of  thb  edifice  is  a  similar 
mansion,  only  smaller,  of  red  brick ;  both  are  fine  specimens  of  the 
domestic  style  of  architecture  of  the  early  part  of  the  seren* 
teenth  century. 

St.  Helenas  place,  which  is  the  next  street  to  the  north  of  the 
last,  is  the  site  of  the  priory  of  St.  Helen's,  the  last  remains  of 
which  were  most  wantonly  destroyed  in  1799.  At  tlie  west  end  of 
Little  St.  Helenas  (as  the  small  passage  formerly  occupying  this 
site  was  called,)  was- an  old  meeting-house  of  antique  exterior, 
probably  erected  in  the  reign  ol  Charles  II.,  and  at  the  end 


LeaiherMeUer*a  Hall, 

This  structure  was  of  plain  exterior;  within  an  arched  entrance 
was  a  court  with  a  curious  piunp*  surmounted  with  a  mermaid  much 
Bidtilated  by  time ;  formerly,  on  state  occasions,  this  figure  spouted 
two  jets  of  wine  from  her  breasts.  On  the  right  of  the  court,  was  a 
flight  of  thirteen  steps,  with  a  portico,  consisting  of  two  pillars  of 
the  Ionic  order,  supporting  an  entablature  and  statues  of  Charity 
and  Justice  on  either  mde  of  the  company's  arms ;  round  the  re- 
maining sides  of  the  court  wasarangeof  oflSices  with  a  terrace  above 
them.  The  hall  had  three  large  windows  to  the  court  plain.  Those 
on  the  sooth  side  were  three  in  number,  and  ornamented  with  keys, 
borders  and  small  pilasters :  abore,  a  frieze  and  cornice  with  win- 
dows and  alternate  circular  and  triangular  pediments.  The  north 
side  had  two  rows  of  windows,  ornamented  as  the  south  side.  The 
interior  had  one  of  the  most  elegant  carved  screensf  in  London,  it 
consisted  of  attached  pillars  of  the  Ionic  order,  with  wreaths,  scrolls, 
basso  relievos,  &c.,  above  it  was  a  music  gallery  enriched  with  ter- 
nuni,  fcc.  The  whole  was  of  oak  polished.  The  cieling  was  en- 
riched with  stucco  ornaments,  and  pendants,  H.  P.  the  company's 
arm,  crown  and  thistle,  &c.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  was  a 
ststoe  of  Edward  YL 

*  ka  cDrnvina  of  Uii«  pomp  is  io  t  An  eicdleai  eag iaviii|f  of  this 
Snitb*f  ADtiq.  of  Loodoo,  4to^  1791,  a  fcreen  ii  in  Malcolm^s  LoDdmam  Red. 
cof>7  or  wbidi  is  to  the  sniMsed  Plate.      vol.  iil.  p.  SSK 
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Prom  the  hall,  ft  pasMga  l«d  to  the  council  charab«r  « spacious 
uartmeDlvilha  band  go  me  ceiling  ororiitiicco,«ith  the  dale  1A67, 
E.  R.,  nd  row,  fleur  de  ]i«,  arm,  Ac.  The  east  end  of  thj«  room 
ma  on*  vast  window,  and  the  chimney  omamenled  with  Doric  pil- 
larf)  and  entablature  with  car;atid».  Prom  thii  room,  there  wai 
ft  flight  of  itepa  to  die  garden,  which  wai  an  oblong  square  with 
Iwo  grass  plaii,  and  a  few  shrubs.  At  the  end  of  the  passage  no- 
ticed aboTe  was  a  small  room,  'in  the  corners  of  the  ceilings,  at 
which  were  some  groteMjue,  and  rather  indecent  llgures.''  The 
whole  edifice  was  of  brick  except  the  porch,  and  asmall  portion  of 
the  we.i(erii  side  of  the  great  hall,  which  was  built  of  the  same 
materials  as  the  adjacent  church.  The  great  hnll  was  erected  on  the 
remains  of  the  cloisters  of  the  adjacent  priory,  the  architecture  of 
which  wai  of  the  pointed  order,  probably  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
tht  wbolesxtent  was  divided  by  dwarf  octagon  columns  into  two 
«is(eB,  the  roof  being  groined  in  a  plain  but  strong  style.  The  whole 
vflhis  which  would  have  existed  for  ages  was  wantonly  destroyed, 
in  the  ytu  179B,  and  the  present  St.  Helen's  place  built.t 

On  Um  right  oflfaa  entrance  to  the  hall  from  Little  9t.  Hden't  wai 


7%e  Kitekm: 

An  ancient-looking  apartment,  in  whi*^  were  two  enonnous 
chimneys  between  wliich  was  the  date  of  1623 ;  adjoining  wu  a 
small  room  furnished  with  stoves. 

On  the  destruction  of  their  hall  the  company  re moT«d  to  an  (M 
building  nearly  adjoining,  which  on  August  20,  18]g,wasde*troy«d 
by  fire. 

The  company  erected  a  new  hall  upon  a  different  site,  being 
to  the  north  of  St.  Helen  s  place.  It  is  a  large  and  handaome 
edifice  of  brick  with  a  small  portico  of  four  doric  columns  support- 
ittg  an  entaUatnre  with  tryglipbs  and  mutnlei.   It  comiM  in  height 

•  GcnL'i  Ms(.  Tol.  iMiii.  p.  Sit.  ui*  of  tbu  iiiliiiuiai  aad  valaiUs 

t  A  groDod  plan  of  the  crjpl  sod  work,  Cancr'i  Ancknt  ArcluUcMra 
ectioDS,  elsTstioos,  tit-  occopj  Plate      of  Esglsnd,  Pari  L  Iblio. 
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of  thfiee  tlOfiei  and  a  sunk  area;  itM  eentre  window  of  the  first 
floor  haa  a  pediment  ornamented  with  acroteria-;   and  above  it, 
and  filling  the  pUce  of  a  window  in  the  upper  story,  is  the  arms  of 
the  company  ;  the  whole  has  a  plain  yet  respectable  appearance. 
Thb  building  was  finished  in  1822,  ihe  first  court  being  held  on 
the  ISlh  of  Januaiy  in  that  year.    The  interior  is  neat;  the  hail  is 
on  the  firal  fleor>  and  has  a  deling  dtyided  into  compartments  with 
roma,  fte.     In  this  apartment  are  two  portraits  of  J.  Bunco,  esq. 
whodied  Jan.  M,  1681»  ag^ed  65;  and  O.  Humble,  esq.  who  died 
December  8,  1640,  aged  68.    Above  the  mantle-piece,  which  is 
of  reined  mMMe,  is  a  large  tablet  of  the  same  surmounted  with  the 
compaay'a  arms;  on  the  tablet  is  inscribed,  in  gilt  letters,  the  date 
of  the  erection  of  the  present  hall,  and  the  names  of  the  present 
wardena.   The  arciutect  was  Mr.  Pococke.   There  are  several  ante- 
rooms, but  there  is  nothing  worthy  notice  in  them. 
Near  St.  Helen's  place  in  Btshopsgate  street  is  the  house  of 

The  Marine  Society. 

A  plain  brick  building,  first  occupied  by  the  society  in  1774. 
In  the  first  fioor  is  a  committee  room,  in  which  are  several 
fine  paintings,  vie.  Aill  length  portraits  of  Robert,  baron  Romney, 
mad  Charles,  earl  of  Romney,  presidents  of  the  institution  in  their 
peers  robes,  by  sir  W.  Beechey ;  John  Thornton,  esq.  treasurer, 
fiooi  1766  to  1783,  by  Gainsborough  ;  and  Jonas  Han  way,  esq. 
the  founder,  by  Edwards.  Above  the  Mantle  piece  is  aUo  a  bust 
of  this  excellent  man.  There  is  also  a  portrait  of  the  Rev.  Dr: 
Glasae,  efaaplain  from  1756  to  1812.  In  the  office  are  tablets  of 
the  delations  to  the  charity. 

Thia  excellent  eodety,  for  fittiug  out  boys  for  sea-service,  was 
estabtisbed  in  17fi6>  aud  owed  its  origin  to  the  following  circum- 
stance : — ^fn  the  spring  of  that  year,  lord  Harry  Powlett,  after- 
waida  dnke  of  Bolton,  then  commanding  the  Barfieur,  requested 
Mr.  John  Fielding,  the  magistrate,  to  collect  a  number  of  poor 
boys  for  his  ship,  and  to  clothe  them.  These  boys,  on  their 
way  to  Portsmoath,  were  met  by  Fowler  Walker,  esq.  of  Lincoln*s 
Inn,  and,  struck  with  their  appearance,  it  occurred  to  him  that  a 
society  fot  fitdng  out  poor  boys  in  a  similar  manner  would  not 
only  be  a  benevolent  institution,  but  a  national  benefit.  On 
retoming'  to  town,  he  called  on  Mr.  Fielding,  who  had  some 
dottbts  of  the  success  of  the  plan,  but  readily  acquiesced  in  it ; 
and  snbacnpiions  were  raised  in  a  short  time  sufficient  to  clothe 
between  three  and  four  hundred  boys*  Mr.  Jonas  Hanway,  *  the 
friend  of  the  poor,'  as  he  was  emphatically  but  justly  called,  next 
took  np  the  plan ;  when  the  Marine  Society  was  formed,  and  it 
hsaeontinned  to  be  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  most  useful 
rharifh^i  in  the  metropolis. 

A  ship  ia  nK>ored  off  Deptford  for  the  reception  of  the  boys,  who 
aieeletted,  fed,  instructed,  and  qualified  for  sea-service;  and  so 
BfW  lHtt«  bjeen  the  benefits  of  this  charity^  which  was  incor- 
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porated  in  1792,  that,  since  iU  ettabliahment  in  1756,  S8,17l 
boys  have  been  fitted  out ;  and  the  number  of  men  and  boys,  who 
have  been  clothed  and  relieved  by  the  institution,  is  72,531.  The 
last  few  yean  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  boys  have  been 
annually  clothed  and  sent  to  sea  by  this  valuable  charity. 

The  ship  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  society,  through  the 
favour  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  is  the  Solebay,  an  old  frigate 
unfit  for  service  at  sea,  but  admirably  calculated  for  the  purpoaes 
of  this  charity.  The  boys,  as  soon  as  received  at  the  society's 
office,  are  stripped  of  their  rags,  thoroughly  cleansed  in  a  warm 
bath  from  their  filth,  examined  by  the  society^s  surgeon  or  apothe- 
cary in  attendance,  entirely  new  cloathed,  and  sent  immediately  to 
the  ship  at  Deptford,  where  they  are  initiated  into  their  protessbii, 
reduced  to  habits  of  subordination  and  obedience,  and  inured  to 
gentle  discipline.  They  are  taught  to  row  in  boats,  to  go  aloft,  to. 
loose  and  take  in  sail,  to  knot  and  splice ;  also  the  use  of  the  com 
pass  and  tourniquet.  To  these  are  added  the  exercise  of  the  great 
guns  and  small  arms.  The  instruction  required  from  the  school- 
master is  in  reading  and  spelling,  with  strict  attention  to  their 
morals  and  religion.  On  Sundays,  as  many  as  can  be  accommo- 
dated at  Deptford  church,  regularly  attend  divine  service  there; 
while  to  the  others  it  b  performed  on  board,  both  morning  and 
evening.  Their  health  is  carefully  attended  to  in  their  diet,  their 
cleanliness,  and  their  exercise :  and  they  are  under  the  continual 
inspection  and  care  of  an  able  and  experienced  naval  surgeon,  who 
resides  close  to  the  spot  where  the  ship  is  moored. 

The  great  number  of  boys  sent  mto  the  king^s  service  (even 
during  the  peace)  and  into  that  of  the  honourable  East  India  Com- 
pany, exclusive  of  those  engaged  in  private  merchants*  ships  and 
other  vessels,  affords  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  estimation  in  which 
this  establishment  is  held. 

In  St.  Botolph's  church-yard  is  the  late  rectory  house,  a  hand- 
some and  capacious  brick  building ;  and  close  to  the  north  side  is  an 
open  passage,  called  Alderman's  walk  which  leads  to  a  very  mag- 
nificent hcuse,  with  a  fine  garden,  and  a  court  ^ard  before  it, 
graced  with  trees,  and  a  stone  statue  standing  on  a  pedestal  in 
the  middle.  This  house  is  situated  on  part  of  the  glebe  which 
was  let  to  sir  Francis  Dashwood,  who  built  it.  In  1688,  the  pre- 
sent coachway  on  the  north  side  of  the  church  was  granted  to 
him  on  paying  12{.  5«.  A  corner  of  the  vestry  room  was  taken 
down  to  facilitate  the  work. 

Quaker^a  Meeting. 

On  the  north  side  of  Hounsditch,  and  within  this  ward  is  a 
plain  gateway  within  which,  the  visitor  is  surprised  on  entering 
to  see  before  and  on  each  side  of  him  large  plain  strong  buildings 
for  the  yearly  meetings  of  the  society  of  friends.  A  vast  extent 
of  ground  is  occupied  by  the  court  and  buildings ;  the  latter  will 
contain  near  3000  persons.    Both  the  buildings  are  similarj  bav*> 
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in^  ieven  arched  headed  windows,  and  on  three  sides  a  galleryl 
One  meeting  is  intended  for  the  yearly  assembly  of  the  males, 
the  other  for  the  females ;  attached  to  each,  are  large  rooms  for 
the  deputies  from  distant  parts  to  Uansact  business  relative  to  the 
lociety  at  large. 

The  whole  is  cleaned  to  the  whiteness  of  the  dairy-maid's 
milk  pail,  as  no  paint  finds  admittance  ;  it  is  considered  by  the 
Society  of  Friends  as  an  ornament  within  doors,  but  as  a  preserva- 
tive without,  and  there  used  without  scruple.  The  site  of  these 
buildings  was  formerly  the  Dolphin  inn,  and  was  purchased  by 
the  society  in  1791,  for  its  present  purpose. 

On  the  same  side  of  Bishopsgate  street  is  Devonshire  street 
leading  to  DevonshireHM|uare.  On  this  spot  was  formerly  a  mag« 
nifioent  stractnro,  erected  by  Jasper  Fisher,  one  of  the  six  clerks 
in  chancery,  whose  fortune  not  being  answerable  to  his  house,  it 
wss  called  in  derision,  *  Fisher's  Folly.' 

It  had  a  quick  succession  of  owners,  it  belonged  to  Mr. 
Gomwallis ;  to  sir  Roger  Manners,  and  to  Edward,  earl  of  Ox- 
ford, lord  high  chamberlain ;  the  same,  sa^s  Mr.  Pennant,  who 
is  recorded  to  have  presented  to  queen  Elizabeth,  the  first  per- 
fumed gloves  ever  brought  into  England.  Her  majesty  lodged  in 
this  houae  in  one  of  her  visits  to  the  city :  probably  when  this 
gallant  peer  was  owner.  After  him  it  fell  to  the  Cavendishes; 
but  that  they  resided  in  this  neighbourhood  long  before  is  to  be 
mpposed^  as  their  ancestor,  Thomas  Cavendish,  treasurer  of  the 
exchequer  to  Henry  Vill.  interred  his  wife  in  the  adjacent  church 
of  St  Botolph's;  and  by  will,  dated  April  13, 1523,  bequeathed 
a  legMj  towards  its  repairs.  About  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  it 
becune  a  conventicle.  The  author  of  Hudibras  alludes  to  it  in 
(he  following  lines,  when,  speaking  of  the  '  packed  parliamen' 
of  those  times,  he  says 

Tfast  reprewot  no  psrt  o*  th*  natioD, 
Bat  Ftaber't  Folly  coog^regation.* 

Near  this  was  another  noble  building,  erected  by  lord  John 
Powlett,  an  ancestor  of  the  duke  of  Bolton. 

A  MS.  book,  on  vellum,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  gives 
'  A  Ryall  Ffest,  in  y*  ffeste  at  y«  weddynge  of  y«  erie  of  De- 
vynchur,'  which  was  probably  held  at  this  mansion. 

Conmmum  in  mtpHiM  comiiiM  Dewmimi  ineerii  iemporis 

Le  i  cours. 

Pfurmenty  Wb  venysoun.  Vyand  goderygge.  Vele  roste- 
Swan  w^  cbawderoun.  Pecoke.  Crane.  Un  leche.  Un 
ftyid  Bsele.    Un  pasty  aupert.    A  sotelte  gemus. 

Le  ii  cours. 
Mammenye.    Vyand  motlegb.    Bede   coning  heron.    Chy- 

*  Csoto  u,  line  898. 
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koDyi  endryd.    Veny ton  rotted,     i  leche.    Un  fryid  mete.    Past 
onistade.    A  cold  bftkemete.    A  sotelte  homo. 

Le  iii  cooii. 

Gely.  Datys  in  comfyte.  Ffesannt  Gallys*  Pbper  nmw- 
lued  de  la  ryver.  Pecooya.  Pertiycbe.  Curlew.  Pomes  en- 
dryd.  Leche.  Payse  pnfTe.  A  Motelte  arbor.  Pro  inferiori 
l»arte  auU  le. 

Leiy  oonrs. 

.  Venyson  en  Iwoye.    Spandys  de  motouo.    Ryde-doke.    Chy- 
konys.    Roste  pygge  in  sawge.    Venyson  in  take. 

Ley  oours. 

Gandell  ffery.  Pyoonys.  Gallys.  Rabbetys.  Veoyson  roste. 
Douoetys  un  leche.' 

Near  Devonshire  house  was  bom,  on  September  1, 1666,  Mr. 
Alkyne,  the  foander  of  Dulwich  college. 

Iti  New-street  are  extensive  warehouses  of  the  Esst  India  com- 
pany ;  they  extend  from  New-street,  south  east,  almost  to  Hounda- 
dit^,  and  were  begun  about  1776,  when  a  stone  was  placed  in  the 
torner  bouse  of  the  above  and  Bishopsgate  streets,  inscribed, 

Tbif  wall,  98  feet  in  len|ph  from  Ban  toWeftand  froaiUiefiwtortllttitoBe, 
18  inehei  iniabttancffi  ii  the  propertj  of  the  Eait  India  Compaay.  Breeted 
dt  the  iole  charge  of  the  Company,  Majr  86, 1776.  At  the  pame  time  the 
peand  IS  ibet  Soalh  from  thi*  itone,  which  had  been  purchaied  b)  the  Eaat 
uidia  GoaipaBy,ivayi  fifaa  to  the  pablk,  for  wideniog  the  entranee  into  thia 


These  warehouses  have  grand  fronts  of  several  hundred  feet  in 
length.  The  western  side  next  Bishopsgate-street  consists  of  a 
body  and  two  wings.  The  basement  at  each  end  is  rustic ;  and 
there  are  no  windows  in  the  building,  except  in  this  part.  A  neat 
cornice  and  coping  finish  the  top,  and  the  wings  are  ornamented 
with  blank  Doric  windows  and  pediments.  The  aiy^  of  entrance  is 
in  the  south  wing,  whence  they  extend  up  the  south  side  of  New- 
street.  The  body  of  this  part  retires  from  the  street^  and  the  wing* 
are  connected  by  a  strong  waU,  with  rustic  gales* 

A  very  few  feet  within  the  above-mentioned  entranee  the  parish 
i>f  St.  Botolph  Bishopsgate  ends. 

The  great  height  of  the  buildings,  the  number  of  stories,  multi- 
tudes of  windows,  and  curious  cranes  for  hoisting  the  goods,  all  cre- 
ate surprise  and  wonder ;  while  the  cleanliness  of  the  pavement  and 
exf^ot  of  the  whole  excite  our  applause. 

Two  handsome  houses  terminate  the  warehouses  near  Honnde* 
ditch,  in  which  the  officers  that  govern  them  reside.  Between  them 
is  a  fine  §;ateway.  Several  wretched  streets,  and  some  hundreds  of 
habitations  were  removed  to  carry  on  those  works.  The  space  of 
pure  air  thai  obtaiend  must  be  of  essential  service  in  such  a  neigh- 
bourhood. 
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0*«ke  dppocriie  side  of  Uie  street  was  an  ancient  brick  faome,- the 
door  of  which  wae  geveMl  feet  lower  than  the  pavement;  whi«h» 
with  some  others,  appear  to  haiv  been  bailt  iar  the  time  of  Charles  J  I. 

Nearty  opipoeite'  D^w>nhire»ilfeet»  on  the  west  side  of  Bishops-^ 
gate  street,  is  an  old  boilding-,  known  a»  the  White  Haft  inn ;  on 
the  froHty  which  i&of  sdmeantiqufityy  i8l4de  inhn'geflgtires.  There 
is  oothiMg  worUhjr  of  notice  i&the  interior,  and,  ftotn'  ejLaminaition,  it 
appears  to  ha^e  b^eai  eracted  aihoat  tho  hater  end  of  the  sixteenth 
centivy  •  •  .  - 

In  aome  g^roundy  on  the  east  side  of  Moorflelds,  now  called  Blom-* 
fidd-eti«et,was  boned  Radj^  Shah  Swam:,  a  Pemian, '  who,  with  his 
SNHfe,  came  over  with  Ae  Penian  ambaisador,  and  was  bnried  by 
kisowne  eon,  who  itad  certaine'  prayers,*  aiid  osed  other  ceremo*> 
dies^ aeoovding  to  the  ottscomodf  their o^^^^ne ooontvy,  morning  andl 
etwing,  lor  a  whole  mmieth  ffftef  the  bdmH-:  for  whom  is  set  up^ 
m,  the  charge  of  hie  sonne,  a  tomhe  ^  stone,  with  certain  Pernan 
diameters  thereon ;  the  exposition  thus.  This^  g«anre  is  mfeuie  for 
Hodges  Sbanghsw^re,'  the  ckiei^t  ^tfmtni  W  that  king  of  Persia, 
for  the  space  of  »  yesrs,  who  caimr  tnm  Ae  king^  of  Peiaia,  end 
dyed iv his sertwse.  If  any  PersieacoMmethl out  of  Chat  ceomry, 
let  ham  read  Mg  and  a  pmyer  for  him;  The*  Le^  weeive  Us 
soule ;  for  here  lyeth  M aghmote  ShaughtfMfC^r  ^<^  ^^  bom  in  the 
towM  of  Ntfvsy  in  Pei«ia.'^ 

In  the  year  1568^  sir  Thomas  Rowtf^  T6fBitiM»  Hfint  and  kMd 
mayor  of  London,  caused  this  groand^  W  be  isfelOsSid^  t^tfaf  a  bricK 
wall.  So  be  a  common  burial  ground,  sr  a  low  Mie,  Ibr  stfslfrptrishee 
in  Lomioa  as  wanted  convenient  burhil  places.  Heeatfsd  itthtf 
New  charob-yard  near  Bethlehem,  and  established  a  sefmon  to'  bd 
preached  there  Off  Whitsunday,  annually^  which')  ft>r  many  yeamry 
was  hoooared  with  the  presence  of  the  loid  mayor  and  aJde#meSK 
This,  however,  has  been  for  a  considerAble  lime  diseontfnosdi  Mi 
the  borial  place  shdt  up. 

Near  Half-Moon-alley,  is  a  large  brick  boildfibg,  Ineiwft'  by  the 
name  of  the  London  Workhouse.  ThiS'  boildinjg  WSSiesesblisMt 
by  act  of  parliament  in  the  yeef  HW,  ^r  Ihe  relief  and  emkployi 
saent  of  the  poor,  and  the  puAishingf'  ragMils  atod  diiMtderiy 
persona  within  the  city  and  Itbeities  off  Loudstti  tfC  ld8^ 
anbiAef  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  by  whicb  the  go^^snuMrsl 
eooshrting  of  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen;  and  ffty^two  cHfietls; 
chosen  by  fhe  common  council-,  were  cbnMltvited^e  bo^  cMfowte 
with  a  common  seal.  The  lord  mayor,  for  the  time  b^ltfflf;  ^^ms 
appointed  president  of*  the  corpoitition,  iHi<kh  wis  tfllowert'  to 
pOTchase  lands*  or  tetiemeofs'to  ihe"  anneal  yalee  of  tlMS  theoaind 
poQods;  and  the  eorambn  cenncfl  ime  empo^ri^red  to^  nite  the 
seterel  wards,  psecincts^'and  pstisheft  of  this^^ity,  fbriUMUj^psH. 

^  fUon^  Sorrerv  Mki,  p.- 1^8.      In  Sti^|is1ri!diiwe  v  an  tmgnmog.ot  Ihs 
I,  wbislrira  aqiisie  altar  tQinK  , 

M  2 
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•  The  flereral  pariahesy  besides  their  assessments^  fonneriy  paiS  one 
shilUng'  per  week  for  each  child  they  had  in  the  workhouse;  bat,  in 
the  year  1751,  the  governors  came  to  a  resolution,  that  no  more 
^ildren,  paid  for  by  the  parishes,  to  which  thejr  bdonged, 
shoidd  be  taken  into  the  house;  and  since  that  time  it  has  been 
resolved,  that  only  snch  children  should  be  taken  in  as  were  oom- 
mitted  by  the  governors  or  magistrates  of  (he  ci^,  found  begging 
in  the  streets,  pilfering,  or  lying  about  in  uninhabited  places 

The  children  were  dressed  in  russet  doth,  with  a  round  badge 
upon  their  breasts,  representing  a  poor  boy  and  a  sheep,  with 
this  motto,  *  God's  proyidence  is  my  inheritance.'  The  boys 
were  taoght  to  read  and  write»  and  the  principal  part  of  their 
time  was  spent  in  weaving,  &c.  Uie  girls  were  employed  in  sew- 
ings spinning,  and  other  llbour,  by  which  they  were  qnalified  for 
service.  When  they  arrived  at  a  proper  age,  the  boys  were 
bound  out  apprentices  to  trades  or  the  sea ;  and  the  girls  placed 
in  reputable  families. 

When  assistance  was  wanted  to  defray  the  expense  attending 
the  workhoose*  the  governors  applied  to  the  court  of  common 
council,  who,  on  each  i^plicationt  ordered  the  sum  of  two  thou- 
sand pounds  to  be  paid  by  a  proportionite  assessment  on  the  re- 
spective parishes  in  the  city. 

The  buildii^  for  the  reception  of  these  poor,  appears  to  have 
been  inisbed  about  the  year  1680,  during  the  mayoralty  of  sir 
Robert  Clayton»  whose  poitrait,  as  the  first  president  and  gover- 
nor, formerly  ornamented  the  court  room.  It  was  originally  di- 
vided into  two  parts ;  the  first,  next  Bishopsgate-street,  and  called 

*  the  steward^s  side,'  was  chiefly  for  the  accommodation  of  poor 
^ildren ;  the  west  end,  or  side  called  Uhe  keeper's  Me/  was  for 
yagabonds  and  dissolute  poor.  In  this  latter  place  the  females 
taken  up  in  the  street,  were  employed  beating  hemp,  washing 
linen,  &c«  similarly  to  Bridewell,  and  the  men  to  hard  labour. 
This  part  has  long  been  abandoned  by  such  charactOTS,  and  is  now 
remaining,  in  ruins.  At  the  end  of  the  building,  immediately  be- 
hind Uie  entrance  firom  Bishopsgate-street,  was  a  chapel,  which 
was  pulled  down  about  twenty  years  ago ;  and,  descending  by  a 
|hght  of  eleven  steps  was  the  remains  of  a  temporary  prison,  called 
Lodgate  Prison,  where,  on  the  demolition  of  the  gate,  in  1760,  the 
pnsoners  fiR>m  Lndgate  were  confined.  That  portion  <of  the  work- 
house which  remains,  is  at  present  used  as  a  paper-hanging  ma- 
nnlactMy. 

.  At  a  small  distance  north-east  from  Devonshire  square,  was 
a  place  called,  anciently.  Tassel  Close,  which  was  let  to  the 
cross-bow  makers,  who  used  to  practise  a  game  on  it  of  shooting 
at  the  popiigay.  On  the  decline  of  araiery,  and  the  inven- 
tion of  gunpowder,  this  close  was  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall,  and 
served  as  an  artillery  ground,  where  the  gunners  of  the  Tower 
used  weekly  to  practise  the  art  of  gunnery.    The  last  prior  of 
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St.  Mu7 '  BfiUl  ftnntod  thia  utitlny  gnmii  for  tfanee  ninety- 
nine  jttn,  tcx  the  ezerciae  of  great  and  amall  aitillery ;  and 
hMMe  tUs  gromnd  became  nbjeet  to  tbe  Tower.  The  artiUeTy 
eoiBMoy  lecMTed  a  charter  from  \ang  Henry,  wbich  waa  after- 
vara  cuUbmed  bj  qoeen  Elizabeth :  and,  in  1622,  an  armoui; 
wu  erected  in  it,  ooDtaining  Ave  bandtadteta  of  unit.  The  com- 
pany, Mt  lenglh,  grew  >o  nKmerooi,  that  thU  gronnd  was  too 
mall  for  tbem ;  and  when  they  removed  to  tbe  present  Bitilleiy 
ground,  thia  tpot  waa  diatiDguiabed  by  the  name  of  the  old  artif- 
lery  ground.  ItiinoweoorertedintoitreettaiidlaBea,  bnt  the 
na«e  ia  atili  retained  is  Artilleiy  street. 

Nearlliaeodof  Catbarine-wheel-atley  tbe  rtocka  originally  stood; 
thar  were  once  stolan.but  vere  restored  and  a  whipping- post  added. 


Sir  PaiU  Pindar'a  House. 
This  cunoas  boilding  is  situated  near  the  London  workboose,  on 
the  west  side  of  Biabc^Mgate-iitreet,  and  is  well  known  by  the  bow 
and  Teat  extent  of  windows  along  the  front.  Tbe  interior  wai  fot^ 
Bterly  Tery^corious  and  rich  in  carred  work,  the  principal  part  of 
wUdi  baa  been  destroyed  in  the  most  wonton  manner. 

On  tbe  first  fioor  was  an  elegant  room  filled  with  stucco  and 
cured  work, and  presenting  a  fine  specimen  of  the  decorative  style 
of  the  latter  i»rt  of  tbe  reign  of  Elisabeth.  Mr.  J.  T.  Smith,  who 
Bade  a  drawing  of  it  In  ISIO,  and  engraved  it  iu  his  ancient  To 
pographj  of  London,  thus  discribei  it :  '  Tbe  celliog  waa  Istfa  and 
plaster,  together  with  all  its  oroamentf,  and  also  those  of  the  upper 
B  and  frieze,  including  the  upper  half  of  the  chimney- 
Oo  tbe  latter  was  a  basso  relievo,  of  two  miserably  modelled 
•  of  Hercuks  and  Atlas  supporting  the  globe,  which  the  ar- 
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iistyif  the  penon  ambo  prodHQed  aiioh  aliiing  magr Ji|e  so  oAed, 
thought  proper  to  make  of  Iftiesliape  of  «n^g. 

AJl  the  carnngBy  and  every  other  part^of  the  raon^  binder  the 
upper  frieze,  were  ^  ^oak,  excepting  the  lower  4iaif  of  the  qUoiiiejr- 
piece,  which  was  of  stope.  . 

Some  parts  of  the  sculpUiM  <of  4he  ohimney-pieoe  wore  hy  no 
means  so  badly  ^xecuted^  as  the  lieCbve  mentioned  hasso  relievo,|iaiv 
ticularly  the  Hgiires  in  fruit  baskets,  («aryatid8e)-8iippoi^Bg  the  two 
•tablets  of  stag  hunting,  'the  fatter  'Of  which  were  precisely  a  rapeti- 
tion  of  each  other.  1  fhavo  reason  4o  believe  that  the  two  adjcsniDg 
houses,  to  the  south,  togeiher  with  this,  were  originstHy  one  fabric; 
aB  fragments  of  similar  ceiliogs,  and  grotesoue  figures  of  the  same 
workmanship,  are  still  visible  in  them :  and  incked,  when  wejre-t 
collect  that  this  house,  commonly  called  sir  Paul  Pindar's,  has  only 
one  room  on  a  floor,  the  bo^ck  .part  being  occupied  by  a  staircase, 
we  cannot  suppose  that  so  eminent  a  jfieirson,  holding  the  rank  of  a 
first-rate  merchant,  and  indeed  ap  ambassador,  enjoying  the  coon- 
tenance  of  king  James,  and  his  son  Charles  the  First,  could  possi- 
bly make  any  figure  in  a  house  coptaining  only  four  rooms.'* 

In  September  and  October,  1811,  the  wfeole  of  the  ornaments  of 
this  room  were  cut  away,  and  the  room  rendered,  what  the 
sor  was  pleased  to  call '  a  little  comfortable/ 

The  style  of  architecture  used,  was  that  known  by  the  name  of 
king  James's*  Gothic,  though  it  is  clear  it  was  in  use  in  London  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

The  only  remains  are  the  ceiling  and  die  carved  oak  window 
frames;  the  first  is  in  ezcelient  preservation,  the  pendants  and 
shield  of  arms  in  the  ceiling  being  quite  perfect. 

In  Half-moon  alley,  lt>ohind  this  house^  is  a  low  plaister  building, 
known  as  sir  Paul  Pindar's  garden-house,  formerly  ornamented 
with  medallions,  &c.  in  stucco-work,  the  whole  of  which  were  de- 
stroyed in  1821. 

On  the  east  side  of  Bishopsgate-strctet,  is  a  court  called  Monta- 
gue-court, in  which  was  formerly  a  mansion  called  Montague  house, 
the  residence  and  property  of  si^  John.Hai^ison^  kt  of  Balls,  in  the 
county  of  Hertford,  in  1642. 

Between  Angel-iiley  and  Skinner-atreet,  a  new  church  is  to  be 
erected,  the  4nte  is  purchased,  and  preparations  wre  now  making  t6 
•pull  idown  six  or  eight  houses  on  the  south  side  of  Skinner-street,  and 
aever^  behind,  wiUi  a  Tiew  of  excavating  for  a  foundation. 


i»^^>»<^»»^»^>*#»^^^»^^»^ 


CHAPtER  Vn. 

Jliitorf/  an4  Topography  of  Bre^4'f^(^^  Ward^ 
This  ly^fd  t/[^kes  itsnamfs  from  the  principal  street  tW^in^  cf^\^ 
Qi^ad-street,  i»htch  was  *  itselfe  sp  called  of  bread  in  old  time  there 
BoMf'  for  it  ^ppeareth  by  rejcoitk  that  in  the  yeare  1302,  which 
was  the  dOtt^  of  Ediyard  the  First,  th^  bakers  of  London  wpre 
boundep  to«ell  no  \iTp»^  in  their  shops  or  houses,  \m%  only  io  the 
market.    This  ward  is  divided  into  thirteen  precincts^  anc)  is  luider 

*  Adc.  Topog.  of  LoDdoo.  4to,  p.  51. 
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the  gDYenuMot  of  «ii  Aldbmian ;  sendiqg  twelve  inhebiUiits  to  the 
oMimoD  couMil.  Befoiie  the  greet  fire  in  1666,  there  wene  four 
dmrehes  id  thie  ward,  tis.  :  AllbaUowSy  St.  Mildred^  St.  John  the 
EvutgelMly  end  St  Biugerat  Moses ;  the  fint  two  were  ihe  only 
febnilt. 


Tbii  chnecfa  reeeiTed  Ut  nime  from  beiog  d^cated  to  all  the 
and  ice  eituatioiL  It  ia  a  seetory  of  very  ancient  foundation ; 
the  paftroaage  of  whkh  was  originally  in  the  pripr  ^ind  canone  of 
Chrui^hurch  in  CSaoterbury*  who  remaioed  patrons  of  it  till  the 
year  1M5,  when  it  wa9  eoATeyed  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbiury 
aad  hie  eiiaoessop*  in  whom  tt  still  oontinues,  and  is  one  of  the' 
pecuUare  belonging  to  that  see  in  the  city  oi  London, 

The  old  church  being  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  London  in  I6669, 
the  preeent  edifiee  was  ereetod  in  1684,  at  the  expense  of  the 

This  choroh  ia  situated  on  the  eaet  sideof  Bread-street,  the  prin- 
cipal finettt  abutting  on  that  street,  and  the  north  front  upon  Wat- 
ling  street:  the  plan  is  parallelogram,  with  a  square  tower  at  the, 
seaib-west  angle  comprehended  within  it.  The  west  front  of  the 
church,  hae  four  arched  windows  in  two  series;  the  key  stones  of 
the  Uppw  tange  are  carved  with  cherubsi  and  the  arches  are  sur- 
mounted with  oomioes  resting  00  consoles.  In  the  lower  story  of  the 
tower  is  an  entrance  surmounted  by  an  elliptical  pediment,  and 
above  are  two  circular  windows ;  the  next  story  has  an  arched 
window,  with  festoone.of  flowers  over  the  head,  and  the  third  story 
has  in  each  face  a  triple  aeead^;  the  arches  are  sustained  upon 
pihetere,  and  tfie  key-stones  are  canred  into  fierce-looking  masks : 
ifae  elefation  is  finished  with  a  ballustrade.  Over  a  cornice  at.  the 
ang^,  are  crocketted  pinnacles,  whim«ically  enpugh  borrowed  fiom 
the  pointed  style;  of  which  they  are,  however,  poor  copies,  and 
show  the  difficulty  oC  epgrafting  Uie  Retail  of  one  style  upon 
another.  The  north  front  of  the  church  is  in  two  heights;  the 
upper  haae  series  of  eight  windows  with  arched  heads,  the  key- 
atonee  carved  with  cherubs  heads,  and  in  the  basement  story  are 
two  entrances;  one  of  which,  as  well  as  one  of  the  windows,  ia 
walfed  up.  The  east  wail  has  no  win^w  or  opening,  except  a 
■sail  door-way  at  the  southern  angle.  The  portions  described  are 
aU  faced  with  stone.  The  south  side  of  the  church  is  concealed 
ftoM  view  by  the  houses  built  against  it.  The  entrance  at  the  west 
end  leads  into  a  vestibule  :  the  breadth  of  the  front  part  of  which 
is  formed  in  the  besement  atory  of  the  tower;  the  latter  portion 
has  eight  semicircular  archea  and  is  domed  over ;  from  this,  by 
means  of  two  porches,  the  body  of  the  church  is  approached  ;  it 
is  very  plain,  having  neither  columns  nor  arches.  Th^  ceiling  is 
horixontal,  coved  at  the  sides,  the  covings  fnerced  wiUi  arches  ; 
above  the  windows  which  i:est  upon  imposts  enriched  with  acanthus 
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leaves.  The  centre  of  the  ceiling  forms  one  large  panoel  enciivleil 
with  mouldings.  The  altar  is  adorned  with  a  screen,  bearing  the 
usual  inscriptions,  and  painted  in  imitation  of  antique  marbles:  it 
consisu  of  a  centre  and  wings,  the  former  enriched  with  an  ellipti- 
cal pediment  sustained  on  two  Corinthian  columns,  with  ffilt  capi- 
tals, and  the  entablature  of  the  order  aboTO  the  whole;  and  incloses, 
in  the  head  of  a  false  arch,  formed  in  the  wall,  are  the  rojral  arms 
In  the  north  wall  of  the  church  is  an  arched  recess,  which  contains 
in  its  basement  the  Testry,  covered  with  a  gallery.  In  coofeq^uence 
of  this  intrusion,  two  of  the  windows  are  converted  'mtm  circles: 
the  othor  windows,  in  number  and  form,  resemble  those  in  the  op- 
posite wall  of  the  building.  There  is  also  a  gallei^  across  the  west 
end  of  the  church,  containing  the  organ ;  it  is  smgoiarly  enough 
supported  on  a  single  Corinthian  pillar  in  the  centre,  in  the  adop- 
tion of  whidi,  utility  seems  to  have  been  stodied  rather  than  orna- 
ment. The  pulpit  and  desks  are  attached  to  the  north  wall.  The 
former  is  hexagonal  and  executed  in  carved  oak.  The  christeoing 
pew  is  situated  under  the  western  gallery.  The  font » a  plain 
octangular  basin  of  white  marble,  on  a  pillar  of  the  same  f<»in  and  • 
material.  The  pewing  of  this  church  is  rather  singularly,  buiwith- 
great  attention  to  propriety,  arranged  on  each  side  of  a  broad  wsik  • 
in  the  centre  of  the  church,  leaving  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the 
altar.  On  the  doors  of  the  churchwardens'  pews  are  painted  the 
arms  of  the  archbishop  and  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Canterbury. 
This  building  is  72  feet  in  length,  35  in  breadth,  80  in  height, 
and  the  tower  and  pinnacles  are  86  feet  high.  The  body  was  erected 
under  the  direction  of  sirChrtstopher^Wren,  in  1684,  and  the  steeple 
in  1697,  at  the  expence  of  8,348/.  7«.  2d. 

There  are  no  monuments  in  this  church  worthy  of  notice.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  the  remains  of  that  eminentscfaolar,  sir  Isaac 
Newton,  is  buried  in  this  church. 

8t.  Mildred's  Church,  Bread-Hreei 


On  the  same  side  of  Bread-street,  south  of  Basing-lane,  stands 
the  parish  church  of  St.  Mildred,  so  called  from  its  dedication  to 
St.  Mildred,  niece  to  Penda,  king  of  Mercia,  who,  having  devoted 
herself  to  a  religious  life,  retired  to  a  convent  in  France,  from 
whence  she  returned,  accompanied  by  seventy  virgins,  and  founded 
a  monastery  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  of  which  she  died  abbess  in  the 
year  676.  It  is  a  rectory,  founded  about  the  year  1300,  by  lord 
Trenchant,  of  St.  Albans ;  but  it  had  ribither  vestry-room  nor 
churchyard  till  1428,  when  sir  John  Chad  worth,  or  Shad  worth,  by 
his  will  gave  a  vestry-room  and  church-yard  to  the  parishioners, 
and  a  parsonage-house  to  the  rector. 

In  1659,*  on  Sept.  5,  the  stone  spire  of  this  church  was  struck  by 

*  Malcolm,  voImIi.  p  6. 
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lightniiif,  and,  in  consequence^  the  ipire  was  taken  down  to  gave 
the  eKpenee  of  repairing  it. 

The  old  chnrch  was  destroyed  in  the  conflagration  of  1666,  and 
the  present  structure  was  erected  in  1688. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  two  profligate  priests  quarrelled  in 
this  churchy  fought,  and  even  shed  their  blood  in  the  contest.  In 
consequence,  drrine  senrice  was  suspended  for  a  month ;  and  the 
priests  did  penance  in  procession  through  the  neighbouring  streets. 

The  advowson  of  this  church  was  anciently  in  the  jprior  and  con« 
vent  of  St.  Mary  Orery's,  in  Southwark,  by  whom  it  was  granted 
in  the  year  1583,  to  John  Olirer  and  others,  for  a  term  of  years  t 
at  the  expiration  of  which  it  came  to  sir  Nicholas  Crispe,  in  whose 
hmily  or  assigns  it  still  continues. 

The  west  front  of  this  church  would  be  the  only  portion  exposed 
to  Tiew,  if  the  parsonage,  which  adjoined  the  church,  was  rebuilt. 
The  plan  is  rectangular,  with  a  sauare  tower  attached  to  the 
sooth  wall.  The  whole  of  the  walls,  including  the  tower,  are  of 
brick  ;  the  west  front  alone  being  faced  with  Portland  stone.  The 
building  is  entirely  lighted  by  four  lofty  and  capacious  windows, 
one  in  each  of  the  principal  walls ;  the  arches  of  which  are  seg- 
mental. The  principal  entrance  is  arched  and  surmounted  with  a 
cornice ;  it  is  situated  immediately  below  the  west  window.  The 
elcTatioo  of  this  part  of  the  church  is  finished  by  a  cornice,  resting 
OD  the  key-stone  of  the  arch  of  the  window,  and  two  consoles  at 
the  sidea  of  it ;  abore  this  is  a  lofty  attic,  having  a  pedimental 
cornice,  and  supported  by  false  walls  concaved  in  their  exterior 
lines.  There  is  also  an  entrance  in  the  south  wall.  The  tower  is  in 
four  stories,  hsTing  windows  in  the  western  front  in  each  story.  The 
flnt  two  are  ardied,  the  third  circular,  and  the  fourth  also  arched. 
There  is  no  stone-work  in  the  tower ;  the  whole,  even  the  arches  of 
the  windows,  being  worked  in  brick.  AboTC  the  parapet  rises  a  tall 
spire,  coTered  with  lead ;  its  basement  is  equal  with  the  square  of  the 
tower,  and  is  of  the  same  form ;  it  is  diminished  by  means  of  a 
eoncayity  in  each  side,  and  sustains  a  square  pedestal  pierced  with 
four  openings,  and  sumounted  by  an  obelisk  set  upon  balls ;  still 
retaining  the  same  form,  the  whole  being  finished  with  a  vane. 
The  deficiency  of  ornament  apparent  in  the  outside  of  this  build- 
ing is  compensated  for  by  the  elegance  of  the  internal  decorations, 
which  are  executed  in  a  style  far  exceeding  what  the  spectator 
would  be  led  to  expect.  It  has  no  columns,  consequently  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  embellishments  is  confined  to  the  roof;  this  is 
reduced  in  length  by  a  Anall  division  being  cut  off  at  each  of  the 
eztremitiea ;  both  the  portions  so  made  are  bounded  by  two  semi- 
dronlar  arches,  partly  attached  to,  and  dying  into  the  walls  of  the 
church,  and  partly  sustained  on  imposts  composed  of  a  group  of 
consoles,  surmounted  by  a  fascia.  The  soffits  of  the  architraves 
of  the  unengaged  arches  are  ornamented  with  sunk  pannels, 
occupied  by   appropriate  devices  ;  the  ceilings   of  those  divi- 
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■km^  are  abo  WDicir6iilar»  and  paooelled  into  iqiiara  and  ob- 
long comparUnenUy  and  at  the  springinge  are  the  amy  of  the 
fpur  kingdqP98  in  relief,  with  regal  aocompanimentf.  In  conea- 
quence  of  thii  arrangement,  a  tquue  oentre  is  formed,  which  ie 
^vered  hjr  a  dome  supported  on  pendentivet,  retting  on  the  four 
arches  before  described^  with  the  addition  of  others  partly  con- 
cealed by,  and  dying  into  the  side  walls.  The  pendeptives  are 
enriched  with  luxuriant  foliage,  and  the  periphery  of  the  dome 
with  a  nxagnificenl  wreath  of  fruit  and  flowans.  The  entire  surface 
is  painted  to  imitate  clouds,  upon  which,  at  inleryals,  are  planed 
four  groups  of  winged  boys  in  alto  rahero,  two  in  eadi  group. 
Two  of  the  groups  sustain  the  noyal  erpwn,  alioTe  two  Roman  Cu 
conjoined,  and  the  remaining  two  perform  the  nDK>re  inglorious 
office  of  sustaining  the  massive  chandeliers  which  serve  to  light  the 
church.  The  whole  design  taken  together  is  evoeedkig  grsnd  in 
the  aggr^fste^  and  tasteful  in  its  detail;  and  the  loftiness  of  the 
ceiling  adds  a  grace  to  the  building»  which  itsdlaneDsipns  woold 
not  lead  ti»  spectator  to  ezpcoL  At  the  western  end  of  the 
church  is  a  gallery  sustained  on  Ionic  pillars,  in  which  is  an 
oigan  erected  in  the  year  17 1 7*  The  qhristening^pew  is  beneath 
the  organ,  and  in  it  is  a  small  stone  font  of  a  circular  form,  stand- 
ing on  a  piUar  of  a  sigiiiar  shape,  and  enriched  with  qherubs. 
The  altarnicreen,  of  carved  oak,  is  richly  decorated ;  it  consists 
of  a  centre  and  wings,  the  former  composed  of  two  Corinthian 
columns,  and  the  same  number  of  piL|stersi  tjhe  shafts  pauated  to 
imitate  lapis  lazuli,  and  the  capitals  and  hmm  gilt  i  the  whole 
surmounted  by  an  eoitablature  and  segmental  pediment;  the 
lower  cornice  broken,  to  let  a  circle  into  the  tympanam,  in  which 
is  painted  a  choir  of  cherubs  and  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  Deity. 
The  Qommnndments  and  paintings  of  Moses  and  Aaron  occupy 
pannels  in  the  central  division,  anid  the  win^have  the  decalogue, 
and  paternoster.  The  screen  is  also  enriched  with  dpves  and 
other  appropriate  embellishments.  The  pulpit  b  besugonal, 
iMEtd,  with  a  ponderous  sounding-board,  is  richly  carved^  It  is  at-, 
tacbed  to  the  northern  wall  of  the  church,  and  below  it  are  th^ 
defiks* 

tn  the  nprtbem  window  is  a  lar^pe  paonel  oontainiiig  the  arms  of 
Charles  II.  sculptured  in  alto  relievo,  and  highly  cploured.  Not- 
withstanding ope  of  the  four  windows  is  fronted  by  the  organ, 
the  church  is  remarkably  light,  and  is  one  evidence,.amon^ 
many,  pf  the  superior  abilities  of  the  eminent  architect  of  the. 
building,  sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  basement  of  the  tower 
forms  a  vestry-room^  aQd  is  approached  by  a  doorway  in  the 
soQ^h  wall  of  the  church.  The  present  church  was  opened  on 
the  28rdof  Marcb,  1683  :  the  expense  of  the  building  being  no 
more  than  8705/.  I3t.  6j;d. 

There  are  few  monuments  in  this  elegant  churchy  The 
principal  one  is  on  the  soutl^  side,  to  ^be  memory  of  sir  Thomas 
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Criipe,*  knt.,  d^mty  lieMt^9l^i|i  ^  QslhtiAin,  who  died,  Jul j  S9, 
}J\4. 

On  the  north  M^  pf  t)ie  ehorch  is  a  tablet  with  ^e  followSpi;  in- 
•criptiont  :-?- 

*  The  pa^i^ionera  of  St.  Mildred,  Bread-street^ for  iim  preserving 
of  the  memory  of  their  noble  benefactors^  haye»  in  g;ratitade,  caused 
thes^  inscriptions  to  he  here  9^xed,  A.  D.  )684/ 

*  The  Lonl  TrenchaMnt  of  St.  Atbao's*  knight,  who  wa3  supposed 
to  be  the  new  builder  of  this  church,  or  best  benefactor  to  the  work, 
about  UOO.' 

*  Sir  John  Chad  worth »  or  Shad  worth,  somet^ime  lord  mayor  of 
London,  who  gave  tp  this  church  a  parsonage  house,  vestry,  and 
churcb-yard,  in  the  3^  ear  1490,  was  buried  in  a  vault  in  this  chancel.* 

*  Mr.  Copinger,  whose  monument  stopd  in  thjs  place  before  the 
late  dreadful  fire.' 

*  Mr.  Thomas  LaDgfaam,  a  good  ben^f^ctor  to  this  par1s|i  in  the 
year  1576.* 

The  parish  church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  stopd  at  the  north 
east  comer  of  Friday-street,  in  Watliog-street ;  but  being  burnt  in 
the  £reofLpodon,  it  was  not  rebuilt.  It  is  a  rectory,  founded 
about  the  same  time  as  Allhallows,  and  was  also  in  the  gift  of  the 
priory  of  C^st  church,  Canterbury,  til  I  it  W9S  conveyed  with  that 
cfaucph  to  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  who  still  retain  it 
The  sile  of  the  old  church  is  npv  a  burii^l  place  for  the  use  of  the 
parishioDers. 

The  church  of  St.  Sfsrg^r^t  Moses  stood  at  the  south-west,  corner 
of  JfAvl^  J'^'riday^reet^  opposite  to  Distaff-lane,  and  was  thus 
named  from  b^ing  dedicated  to  St.  {Margaret,  and  from  one  Mos^s, 
or  Moyae^,  who  bad  formerly  rpbuilt  it ;  but  suffering  by  the  fir^  in 
1G66^  it  was  not  agalii  rebuilt. 

It  u  ^  cectoi^,  and  was  numbered  among  the  most  ancient  foun- 
daliooa  In  ^he  city ;  fqr  in  the  year  1 105.  it  was  given,  by  Eobert 
FhzWsiier^  to  the  priory  pf  St.  Faith,  at  |lousham,  or  Horsham,  in 
the  pounty  of  Norfolk  :  which  gifl  being  confirmed  to  them^  by  a 
boU  of  Pojpe  Alexander  III.  in  the  year  1 163,  it  was  possessed  by 
the  prior  and  canoos  till  the  suppression  of  their  convent  by 
Edward  III.  as  an  aliep  priory^  when  this  church  fell  to  the  crow0| 
in  wKich  the  patronsj^p  has  continued  until  this  day. 

One  pur^  of  the  site,  of  this  church  was  sold  to  the  pity,  by  virtup 
of  an  act  of  parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  widening  the  street,  be*» 
tween  Friday-street  and  Bread-street;  aqd  the  money  arisinn;  ftom 
th(S  sale,  was  applied  toward^  pavii>g  and  beautifying  the  church  01 
St.  Mildred  :  the  othpr  p^rt  was  reserved  for  a  burifkl-place  fpr  the 
parish  of  St.  Margaret. 

On  the  north  side  of  Dist^^'-lane,  is 

*  8^  of  «v  Nicfaolss€Mpe,hSrt.  dii  oa  all  the  pariihei  of  Lk>adon  if 
vho  eipeaded  oowsrif  9f  ipo^OOO/;  in  |l^|  h^  foUiawcfi  t^e  abofo  oiceU«o| 
d»  lemce  of  Charles  I.  pl^n ;  thU  is  the  only  cbarch  that  hai 

t  It  woiiU  iMive  wiocted  ^reat  ere-      sueb  a  memooto  of  Hs-beoefaetertt. 
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Cordwatner*s  HaU. 

It  k  a  modern  Btructure  with  a  facing  of  stone ;  in  the  pediment 
are  the  arms  of  the  company,  and  below,  a  tablet  representing  a  wo- 
man spinning,  in  allusion  to  the  name  of  the  lane.  Hie  interior  is 
neatly  fitted  up,  and  consists  of  an  upper  and  lower  hall,  each  hav- 
ing a  music  gallery  and  plain  stuccoed  ceilings.  In  the  upper  hall 
is  a  three-quarter  length  portrait  of  W.  Williams,  Esq.,  three  times 
master,  whodied  Nov.  5, 1800,  aged  87 ;  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
room  in  a  recess  is  a  vase,  by  Nollekins,  of  neat  and  elegant  form, 
to  the  memory  of  Mr.  John  Came,  a  great  benefactor  to  this  com- 
pany. In  the  court  room  are  plans  of  the  different  estates  belong- 
ing to  the  company,  and  two  views  of  the  hall.* 

Basing-lane  or  BaJceing-lane,  is  so  called  from  the  king's  or  some 
great  bake-house  having  formerly  been  here  as  early  as  the  80th 
Richard  11. 

On  the  south  side  of  this  lane,  is  Gerard's  Hall  Inn,  built  upon 
arched  vaults,  *  and'  says  Mr.  Maitland  *  with  arched  gates  of  scooe, 
brought  from  Caen  in  Normandy.' 

Stow  says,  in  his  time  this  was  a  common  hostelry,  corruptly 
then,  and  now  called  Gerard's  Hall,  from  a  giant  said  to  have  dwelt 
there. 

In  the  high-roofed  hall  of  this  house  some  time  stood  a  large 
fir-pole,  whkh  reached  to  the  roof,  and  was  said  to  be  one  of  the 
staves  that  Gerard  the  giant  used  in  the  wars.  There  stood  also  a 
ladder  of  the  same  length,  which,  as  they  said,  served  to  ascend 
to  the  top  of  the  staff.  But  Stow  considers  all  this  to  be  a  fable; 
nor  does  he  believe  that  any  of  the  name  of  Gerard  lived  there. 

*  I  read,'  says  he,  *  that  John  Gisors,  mayor  of  London  in  the  year 
1246,  was  owner  thereof;  and  that  sir  John  Gisofi,  knight,  mayor 
of  London,  and  constable  of  the  Tower,  131 1,  and  divers  others  of 
that  name  and  family,  since  that  time  owned  it :  for  I  read  that  Wil- 
liam Gisors  was  one  of  the  sherifis  in  1329  :  more,  that  John  Gi- 
sors had  issue  Henry  and  John,  which  John  had  issue  Thomas  ; 
which  Thomas  deceasing  in  the  year  1358,  left  unto  his  son  Tho- 
mas his  messuage  called  Gisor's  hall,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mildred 
In  Bread-street.  John  Gisors  made  a  feoffment  thereof  1386,  &c.  So 
that  it  appeareth,  that  this  Gisor's  hall  of  late  time,  by  corruption 
hath  been  called  Gerard's  hall  for  Gisor's  hall ;  as  Bosoms  inn  for 
Blossoms  inn,  Bevis  marks  for  Buries  marks,Mark  lane  for  Mart  lane. 
Beliter  lane  for  Belzetters  lane,  Guttei  lane  for  Guthuruns  lane. 
Cry  or  Cre  church  for  Christ  church,  St.  Michel  in  the  Quern  for 
St  Michel  at  Com,  and  such  others.  Out  of  this  Gisor's  hall,  at  the 
first  building  thereof,  were  made  divers  arched  doors,  yet  to  be 
seen,  which  seem  not  suflScient  for  any  great  monster,  or  other 
than  men  of  common  stature,  to  pass  through.  The  pole  in  the  ball 
might  be  used  in  old  time,  as  then  the  custom  was  in  every  pa- 
rish, to  be  set  up  in  the  street  in  the  summer  as  a  may-pole,  berore 

*  This  conpaoj  formerly  poaetted  portraits  of  king  Willis  m  and  queen  Mary. 
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avwiuuwIfaallorhoiuetathepuUhoritTeet;  utd  to  itaod  in 
Iba  hall  before  the  Bbrine,  decked  with  holly  and  iyy,  al  the  lesu 
orCfari&tmu.    The  Udder  ierved  for  the  docking  of  the  najfule 


FautU,  Gmtrtta  hoB. 

Thew  TKulU,  which  ippear  to  have  been  erected  early  in  the 
lUrteenth  oentnry,  are  in  excellent  preaarvation,  and  are  used  as 
wine  ccUan.  They  cooaiit  of  two  ceriea  of  circular  eolumni  lup- 
porting  an  arched  roof,  the  interaectioni  beiog  ornameoted  with 
roaea,  and  groleaifne  carriDgi. 

On  the  weat  ude  of  Bread  ilreet,  amongit  diren  fair  and  large 
hoyaea  for  merchaatii,  and  inn*  for  penengers,  wai  a  priaon  houie, 
^tpertaioing  to  the  aherifii  of  London,  called 

7b  Comjiter 
In  the  year  IdWi  the  prisonen  vera  remored  from  tbenceto 
another  new  Compter  in  Wood  itreet,  prorided  by  the  cK^'i  pur- 
chase, and  built  for  that  puqMse.  '  Toe  caoae  of  which  remora 
waa  thb;  Richard  Husband,  pasteler,  keeper  of  thii  Compter  in 
Bc^d  street,  being  a  wilful  and  head-atron;  man,  dealt;  for  bia 
own  fdvantage,  hard  wilh  the  priioners  undw  hii  charge ;  hav- 
ing also  serranti,  sach  ai  himself  liked  beat  for  their  bad  usage,  and 
woold  not  for  any  complaint  be  reformed.  Whereupon,  in  tho 
year  IfiM,  sir  Bowlaad  Hill  bein^  mayor,  hy  the  aswntof  a 
eoorl  of  aldernMn,  he  was  nnt  to  the  gaol  of  Newgate,  for  the  croel 
handling  of  hii  prisoners;  and  it  was  commanded  to  the  keq>er, 
toset  thoae  irons  on  his  legs  which  are  called  the  widows  alms. 
TboM  he  wore  from  Thursday  till  Sunday  in  the  afternoon ;  and, 
being  by  a  court  of  aldermen  releaaed  on  the  Tuesday,  was  bound 
in  an  hnndred  marks,  to  obserTe  from  thenceforth  an  act  made  by 
Ihe  comnoD  council,  for  the  <vdering  of  ptiionen  10  the  Complen, 
■  lUitUad  roL  iL  p.  US 
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All  #ftidi  not'Mrithst&ndfngy  he  continiMct  n$  afore,  and  eMld  not 
be  reformed,  tHl  this  reinoye  of  the  prboners;  for  the  home  in 
Breed  street  was  his  own  by  lease,  or  otherwise,  so  that  he  coUld 
not  be  put  from  it.  Such  gaolers,  buying  their  offices,  Irill  deal 
hardly  with  (ntifol  prisoners.'* 

<  An  abBtract  of  an  act  of  eommiRMi  eooncil,  held  September  19,  in 
the  third  and  fourth  years  of  Philip  and  Mary,forthe  removing  of 
the  Compter  prison  eat  of  Bread  street  into  GteAi  Wood  street. 

*  By  reason  of  JiTers  hindrances,  injuries,  extremities,  and  dis- 
pleasures,  done  unto  the  prisoners  in  Bread  street  Compter,  by  the 
Keepers  of  the  same,  who,  hiring  the  house  of  the  Goldsmiths 
company,  would  not  many  times  raffer  the  sheriffi  of  Lcmdon,  who 
stand  charged  with  the  prisoners,  to  use  them  so  well  as  they  had 
proposed ;  whereby  the  city  had  been  slandered,  law  and  good 
orders  broken,  and  poor  prisoners  too  much  abused :  therefore  was 
the  prison  ressorea  to  a  hoose  belonging  to  the  city,  situate  in 
Great  Wood  street,  where  the  sheriff  uid  his  offleen  were  to  keep 
^eir  courts,  Ac.  as  they  had  belbre  used  in  Bread  street.  At 
which  time  it  was  also.  leMoaqlMidr  |h»t  .l.he  ssid  Compter  in  Wood 
str^t  should  neyer  heresifter,  for  any  cause  whatsoerer,  be  let  out 
io  any  other  va»  or  [^rsoti,  ^.^ 

In  that  part  of  CheapsiA9  ^hich  Is  WiiMid  thib  wM,  stood  a  bnau^ 
tiful  set  of  houses  ahd  shops,  tMoi  GoldBHiiths^  i^w ;  tkmy  were 
iuilt  by  Thomas  Wood,  goldSMrA,  and  one  of  Ihe  sheritt  of 
London,  in  the  year  1491.  It  contaided  in  tniklbet  fen  dwelKng< 
houses  and  fourteen  sfaops,  fifll  in  one  firame^  nniform^  built  four 
itoriei  high,  tMitiitiired  towards  the  street  with  the  goMsthiths'  ttrtfiir, 
and  the  likeness  of  woodman,  in  memoiy  of  his  nsflme,  tiding  <m 
monstrous  beasts ;  all  which  were  cast  in  lead,  richly  painted  over 
and  gilt«  These  he  gave  to  the  goldsmiths,  with  stocks  of  money 
to  be  lent  to  young  men  having  those  sho[^,  Ad.  Thitf  said  front 
was  again  new  painted  and  gilt  over  in  the  year  1594,  sii*  Richard 
Martin  being  then  mayor,  and  keeping  his  mayorafcy  fn  one  of 
them ;  and  serving  out  the  time  of  Cutbert  Buckle,  in  that  office, 
from  the  second  ofJuly  till  the  twenty-eighth  of  October: 

The  goldsmiths  kept  their  shops  and  trade  in  West  ebespr  Ihm 
ancient  times,  even  before  the  days  of  king  Edward  llf.  unto  Ihe 
times  of  king  Charles  L  And  the  exchange'  for  th6'  king's  coin 
was  not  far  off  the  place  yet  called  the  Old  Change,  as  apfiears  by 
ftussecord,  shewing  not  only  the  place  of  the  goldsmiths' habitation; 
but  their  occupation  and  business  about  the  coin  ami  plate. 

Upon  the  goldsmith's  petition,  exhibited  to  Ring£dward  lir.  and 
kis  eoiuicil  in  parliament,  holden  at  West midstisr  in  the  first  <ff  his 
reign,,  showing  Mhat  no  private  merchant  nor  stranger  heretofore 
Wisrewont  to  bring  into  this  land  any  money  coined,  6ut  plate  of 
silver  to  exchange  for  our  coin.  And  that  it  had  been  also  ordained, 

«  Mahfand,  vol.  if.  p.  885. 
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tbat  all  who  ^r^r^  of  the  goldamitlB'  trade  iTere  to  fit  in  their  shops 

m  the  Ingb  aireet  of  Cheap;  and  that  no  tilver  in  plate,  nor  tOBBol 

«l  gold  or  Mreff  ought  to  be  sold  in  the  city  of  London,  except  at 

«r  ui  ^  Bxefaaage,  or  in  Cheapside,  among  the  goldamithn,  and 

thai  {wMkl  J ;  to  the  end  that  the  people  of  the  saitl  trade  niight 

infona  tliaaiflehret*  whether  the  teller  came  lafWlVdly  by  «ich  yoss^I 

or  not.    But  that  now  of  late  the  laid  merchants,  as  well  pritate  a^ 

stiangm^  brought  l^oM  foreij^  countries  int<»  this  nation  coun- 

terfmf    aterlingp,  whereof    the   pound    wai    not    worth   abovd 

siztaen    sob    of   the   right   sterling;      and     of    this     money 

none    toM    kftow    ibb    true   ralue    by    melting'   ft  dotrn. 

And  alio   that  many  of   the  said  trade    of   goUttnhhi   kept 

diopa  in  obseoiw  tumingii  aad  by^aneii  and  Greets,  and  did  buy 

Teesela  of  goM  and  iMter  secretly,  without  enquiring  whether  soch 

Tesiela  were  itden  ct  lawfully  come  by ;  and,  immediately  mehlng 

it  do  WD,  did  mak#  it  kite  |Me,  and  lell  it  to  merchants  trading  b^ 

yood  sea,  that  it  tnlght  be  exported.    And  so  th^y  made  Als0 

work  of  gold  and  iHter,  as  bracelets,  lockets,  rings,  and  othe# 

jewds ;  in  which  they  set  glate  of  diterrt  cx>lbil^,  c6ttnterfeitiu^ 

r^t  stoiM^andpiit  mora  itlloy  ih  the  iihrer  than  th6y  oQglit ;  whkS 

they  sold  to  sttdi  as  bad  no  ikili  ia  Mich  thniif^.. 

And  that  the  cutlers,  in  their  work-houses,  covered  tin  with  sil- 
Ter  so  subtilly,  and  with  such  slight^  that  the  same  could  not  be 
discerned  and  soTered  from  the  tin  ;  and  by  that  means  they  sold 
the  tin  so  coTered  for  finf  silFer»  to  tbo  f  i)|Mit  damage  and  deceit  of 
the  king  and  his  people. 

Whei«iipaii  the  iMid  goUiuiths  petitxpcd  the  Ungi  tblii  hk  would 
be  pleased  to  apply  convenient  remedy  therein.  And  he,  being 
wilting  to  prevent  Uie  said  evil,  fas  the  letters  patent  ran)  did^ 
by  aod  with  the  assent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  thd 
comnaona  of  the  realm,  for  the  common  proflt,  will  and  grant  for 
him  and  his  heirs,  that  hencefbrth  no  merchant,  either  private  or 
fltrangar^  sfaonld  bring  into  this  land  any  sort  of  money,  but  only 
plate  of  line  silver  ;  nor  that  any  gold  or  silver,  Mnrought  by  gold- 
SRiitha,  or  any  plate  of  silver,  should  be  sold  to  the  merchant  to  sell 
again,  and  to  be  carried  out  of  the  kingdom,  but  $hould  be  sold  at 
this  king'a  said  exchange,  or  openly  among  the  said  goldsmiths,  for 
private  tise  only :  and  that  none  that  pretended  to  h6  of  the  same 
trade  Aoald  keep  any  shop  but  in  Cheapside,that  It  might  be  seeit 
tbat  their  works  were  good  and  right. 

And  that  those  of  the  iama  trade  ttiight  by  virtue  of  these 
presents,  elect  honest,  lawful,  and  suflBcient  men,  belt  ikitled 
in  the  same  trade,  to  enquire  of  the  matters  aforesaid :  aod  that  they 
so  chosen  might,  upon  due  consideration  of  the  said  craft,  refons 
what  defecta  they  should  find  therein,  and  thereupon  infiict  due 
punisbmeot  upon  the  offenders;  and  that,  by  the  help  and  assistanqf 
of  the  mayor  and  sheriffs,  if  occasion  be.  And  that  in  all  trading 
rittes  and  towns  in  England,  where  goldsmiths  resided,  the  same 
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ordinance  be  obseired  as  in  London.  And  that  one  or  tw6  of  ererj 
•uch  city  or  town,  for  the  rest  of  that  trade,  should  come  to  London, 
to  be  ascertained  of  their  touch  of  gold,  and  there  to  haTe  a  stamp 
of  a  puncheon,  with  a  leopard's  head,  marked  upon  their  work,  as 
of  antient  time  it  hath  been  ordained/  These  letters  patent  bore 
date  at  Westminster,  the  thirtieth  of  March,  in  the  first  year  of 
the  king. 

Mr.  Maitland  has  the  following  curious  account  of  a  remnant  of 
ancient  London:  hesajs  at  the  north-east  end  of  Bread-street  in 
1595,  one  Thomas  Tomlinson,  causing  in  the  lugh  street  of  Cheap  a 
▼ault  to  be  digged  and  made,  there  was  found  at  fifteen  feet  deep,  a 
fair  payement,  like  that  above  ground.  And  at  the  further  end*  at  Uie 
channel,  was  found  a  tree,  sawed  into  five  steps,  which  was  to  stepoTer 
some  brook,  running  out  of  the  west,  towards  Walbrook.  And 
upon  the  edge  of  the  said  brook,  as  it  seemeth,  there  were  found 
lying  along  the  bodies  of  two  great  trees,  the  ends  whereof  were 
then  sawed  off;  and^firm  timber,  as  at  the  first  when  they  fell ; 
part  of  the  said  trees  remain  yet  in  the  ground  undigged.  It  was 
all  forced  ground,  until  they  went  past  the  trees  aforesaid ;  which 
was  about  seventeen  feet  deep,  or  better.  Thus  much  hath  the 
ground  of  this  city  (in  that  place)  been  raised  from  the  main.'^ 

CHAPTER  Vm 

Binary  and  Tcpograpky  of  Bridg§  Ward  WMm 

This  ward  is  divided  into  fourteen  precincts,  namely  three  of 
London  Bridge,  three  of  Thames-street,  three  of  New  Fish-street, 
the  upper  and  lower  precincts  of  St.  Leonard  Eastcheap,  and  the 
upper  and  lower  precincts  of  St.  Benet,  Gracechurch-street,  and 
All-hallows,  Lombard-street.  This  ward  is  bounded  on  the  west  by 
Candlewick  and  Dowgate-wards,  and  on  the  east  by  Langboum 
and  Billingi^te-wards.  It  is  governed  by  an  alderman,  and  fifteen 
common-councilmen.  Before  the  great  fire  in  1666,  there  were  four 
churches  in  this  ward,  viz :  St.  Magnus  the  Martyr,  St.  Beoet 
Oracechurch,  St.  Leonard,  Eastcheap,  and  St.  Margaret,  flsh- 
street-hill ;  which  are  now  reduced  to  two  churches,  St.  Magnus 
and  St.  Benet. 

Si.  Ma^nuB  ike  3iarfyr. 

This  church,  which  is  a  rectory,  situated  at  the  north  east  comer  of 
LooQon-bridge,  derives  its  name  from  St.  Magnus,  who  sufiered 
martyrdom  under  the  emperor  Aurelian,  for  his  stedfast  adherence 
to  the  Christian  religion  ;  it  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  as  Hugh 
Pourt  founded  a  chantry  here  in  1302. 

«  MaiUsDd  vol.  ii.  827. 
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The  patronage  of  this  church  was  anciently  in  the  abbots  and 
convents  of  Westminsier  and  Bermondsey,  who  presented  alter- 
nately, till  the  g^eneral  suppression  of  monastic  foundations,  when 
Hcame  to  the  crown.     Queen  Mary,  by  her  letters  patent,  1553, 
^nted  it  to  the  bishop  of  London  and  his  successors,  in  whom  it 
still  remains*  but  subject  to  the  archdeacon. 

This  church  was  destroyed  in  the  great  fire   1666,  but  was  soon 
after  rebuilt  in  a  handsome  manner,  after  the  designs  of  sir  C.  Wren. 
This  spacious  and  handsome  building,  consists  of  a  body  and 
side  aisles,  with  a  tower  attached  to  the  west  end,  the  basement 
of  which  is  pierced  to  admit  a  thorougfhfare  for  foot  passengers. 
The  side  aisles  of  the  church  were  formerly  continued'to  include 
the  Tower.     After  the  great  fire  which  destroyed  many  of  the 
houses  on  London  Bridge,  in  1760,  the  footway  was  made,  and 
the  aisles  of  the  church  were  in  consequence  reduced  to  their  pre- 
sent length.    The  Tower  is  in  six  stories,  the  west  front  of  the 
basement  is  adorned  with  four  Ionic  pilasters,  sustaining  an  enta- 
blatnre  and  pediment ;  in  the  centre  is  a  lintelled  doorway  (which 
was  formerly  the  western  entrance  to  the  church),  between  two 
niches  having  semicircular  heads  and  square  pannels  above  them  ; 
the  second  contains  a  circular  window;  the  third  an  arched  one ; 
the  fourth  story    is    lofty,   and    has  in  each   side   an    arched 
window,  between  coupled  pilasters  of  the  Corinthian  order  sus- 
taining their  entablature,  and  a  parapet  pierced  with  an  arcade  : 
at  the  angles  are  pedestals  supporting  urns.    The  fifth  story  takes 
an  octanctilar  form,  and  consists  of  a  plinth  sustaining  a  temple 
composed  of  eight  composite  pilasters,  with  the  same  number  of 
arched  windows  between  them,  and  finished  with  an  entablature ; 
this  story  is  domed  over  with  a  leaded  roof,  in  which  are  four 
circular  perforations ;  the  vortex  of  this  dome  sustains  the  sixth 
story,  consisting  of  a  small  octangular  temple,  formed  of  eight 
arcbeSy  and  sustaining  a  leaden  spire  of  the  same  form;  the 
whole  is  finished  with  a  vane  and  cross.*    The  south  and  north 
sides  of  the  basement  of  the  tower  are  pierced  with  a  lofty  arch,  hav- 
ing a  convex  frontispiece.      The  pilasters  at  the  angles  of  the  west 
front  are  returned  at  thesidesand  coupled  with  others,  and  the  enta- 
blature is  continued ;  a  portico  is  in  consequence  formed  in  front  of 
the  present  western  doorway  which  is  lintelled,  and  surrounded  by 
an  architrave :  in  the  western  front  of  the  aisles,  are  blank  windows 
formed  of  a  lofty  arch,  bounded  by  an  architrave,  and  surmounted 
with  a  cornice  resting  on  consoles  at  the  sides,  and  also  on  the  key 
stone  of  the  arch,  which  is  sculptured  into  a  cherubim  ;  the  angles 
are  nis  icated  and  the  elevation  finishes  with  a  parapet  and  '!Oping. 
The  north  side  of  the  church  formerly  presented  one  of  the  hand- 
somest specimens  of  sir  C.  Wren^s  architecture,  it  is  now  reduced 
to  an  ornamented  wall,  and  deprived  of  the  beauty  resulting  from 
unifonnity,  by  the  alteration  before  spoken  of:  before  that  period 

j  *  It  is  Mid  in    the  Gent's  Mag.      Christopher's  origioal  design  Tor  Bow- 

\  vqL  ic  |ic  ii.  p.  985,  on  the  authority      'ih^irtfa. 

of  Mr.  Gwilt,  that  ihit  steeple  was  sir 
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it  had  eight  windows  in  the  aisle  similar  to  those  already  described, 
«s  existing  in  blank  in  the  west  front,  and  a  door-way  arched  and 
surmounted  with  a  pediment  beneath  a  circular  window  in  the 
centre,  above  which  is  a  fesloon  of  flowers  and  fruits.  The  design 
was  then  broken  into  three  divisions^  the  central  one  projecting  a 
few  inches  beyond  the  sides,  and  in  its  turn  made  into  three  subdivi- 
sions,  the  centre  projecting  in  like  manner ;  seven  of  these  windows 
remain,  but  they  are  walled  up  to  the  greater  proportion  of  their 
height ;  and  by  the  addition  of  a  reversed  arch^  the  heads  are  con- 
verted into  circular  windows.  The  elevation  finishes  with  a  cornice 
and  parapet.  The  clerestory  contains  five  oval  windows.  The 
east  front  is  built  against  by  a  warehouse,  and  a  portion  of  the 
south  side  was,  until  the  fire  in  1827,  concealed  by  other  buildings; 
this  part  of  the  church  having  been  damaged  by  the  previous  fire  in 
1760,  was  rebuilt  with  brick  covered  with  compo;  it  contains,  in 
the  part  which  is  clear  of  adjacent  buildings,  four  arched  windows, 
and  in  the  clerestory  are  five  oval  ones.  The  other  portions  of  the 
church  are  faced  with  Portland  stone. 

The  interior  is  approached  by   a  spacious  vestibule,  extending 
the  whole  breadth    of    the   western    front,  and    occupying    the 
space  beneath   the  organ  gallery.      In   it,    are    the   door-cases 
belonging  to   two  side  entrances  in  the  old  front,  which  as  well 
as  that  before  the  principal  entrance,  are  ornamented  with  Conn* 
thian  pilasters  and  pannelling;   the  body  of  the  church  is  made 
into  a  nave  and  side  aisles,  by  two  colonnades  of  the  Ionic  order ; 
each  of  which  consists  of  four  fluted   columns,  cabled  to  about 
a    third   of  their  height,   and  two  attached   half  columns  at  the 
east  end ;  the  beauty  of  the  whole  is  destroyed  by  the  irregularity 
of   the     inter-columniations.       The    second   from    the    west    is 
double  as  broad  as  the  one  which  precedes  it,  and  the  two  suc- 
ceeding ones  :  the  extreme  intercolumniations  at  the  east  are  stiil 
narrower.     The  apparent  irregularity  is  explained  by  the  circum- 
stance of  the  alteration  which  took  place  when  the  church  was 
shortened,  by  which  means  the  widest  space  which  was  intended  by 
the  architect  for  a  centre,  was  removed  from  its  distinguishing  «i 
luation  to  one  in  which  it  appears  to  be  out  of  all  propriety.     The 
peculiar  arrangement  of  these  colonnades  does  away  with  the  often- 
repeated  but  vague  idea,  of  the  architect  having  pierced  his  tower  tn 
anticipation  of  the  change  which  would  take  place;  if  this  was  the 
case,  we  must  believe  that  sir  C.  Wren  acted  most  absurdly  in  not 
building  the  body  of  the  church  in  a  form  which  would  have  allow 
ed  the  change  to   be  eflected  with  less  violence  to  the  harmony  of 
the  desiofn.    The  columns  sustain  an  entablature  surmounted  by  an 
ttic  and  sub-cornice,  which  serves  as  an  impost  to  the  waggon-head 
ceiling;  arched   ribs,   springing  from  the  pilasters  of  the  attic, 
cross  the  ceiling  and  divide  it  into  compartments,  each  of  which, 
except   the  eastern,  is  pierced  laterally  with  the  clerestory  win- 
dow.      The    division  at    the  eastern  extremity,  b    filled   with 
three  rows  of  square  pannels  enclosing  flowers.     The   east  wall 
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is  decorated  with  two  pilasters  sustaining  an  entablature,  con- 
tinued from  the  lateral  colonnades,  but  broken  between  tbe  pilasters 
to  let  in  the  window,  which  is  divided  by  two  uprights  and  a 
transom,  and  61led  with  stained  glass  of  a  bright  warm  tint.     The 
greater  portion  of  the  wall  is  occupied  by  a  magnificent  altar  screen 
in  two  stories ;  the  first  is  made  by  four  columns  and  two  pilasters 
of  tbe  Corinthian  order  with  their  entablature,  into  five  divisions, 
the  central  being  as  wide  as  two  of  the  others  ;  this  division  contains 
the  decalogue,  and  is  covered  with  an  elliptical  pediment,  in  the 
tympanom  is  a  pelican  with  expanded  wings,  feeding  her  young  with 
her  blood.     The  two  side  intercolumniations  have  full  length  paint- 
ings of  Moses  and  Aaron,  and   the  remaining  two  the  creed  and 
paternosier ;  these  divisions  are  surmounted  with  an  attic,  and  sub- 
cornice,  on  which  are  acroteria  sustaining  urns.     The  second  story 
is  only  equal  in  breadth  to  the  central  division,  and  consists  of  a 
sqtiare  pannel  flanked  by  antse.     In  the  centre  is  a  circle  enclosing 
a  choir  of  cherubs  and  the  descending  dove ;  below  this  is  an  open 
book,  and  the  whole  is  finished  with  a  pedimental  cornice  surmount- 
ed with  acroteria  supporting  vases.     On  each  side  of  this  compo- 
sition are  two  stataes  of  angels  seated,  and  holding  palm  branches 
in  their  hands.     All  the  spaces  on  the  screen  are  filled  with  carvings 
in  relief,  by  Gibbons,  of  fruity  flowers,  and  entwined  tendrils,  the 
beauty  of  which  are  seen  to  advantage  by  the  splendid  and  elaborate 
gilding  and  colouring,  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  them.     The 
substantial  parts  of  the  screen  are  coloured  in  imitation  of  verd  an- 
tique and  other  marbles,  the  mouldings  and  dressings  white  and  gold, 
the  foliages  white,  touched  and  heightened  with  gold,  forming,  on 
the  whole,  a  resplendent  design,  in  which  the  utmost  profusion 
of  ornament  is  introduced  without  gaudiness  ;  the  ceilings  of  the 
aisles  are    horizontal   and    painted    to  imitate  a  bright  sky   with 
light  clouds,  the  pulpit  is  hexagonal,  each  face  being  richly  carved, 
the  sounding  board  is  of  the  same  form  and  equally  ornamented; 
and  with  the  desks  is  fixed  against  a  pillar  on   the  south  side 
of  the  church.     The  western  end  is  crossed  with  a  spacious  gallery 
containing  the  organ,  which  is  a  large  instrument  in  a  splendid  oak 
case,  carved  as  well  as  the  front  of  the  gallery  in  the  same  taste  as 
the  remainder  of  the  wood  work.  The  font  is  a  circular  basin  of  mar- 
ble, on  a  stone  terminal  pillar,  the  cover  is  a  square  temple  with  a 
flower-pot  and  bouquet  tastefully  carved,  attached  to  each  face. 
The  entrance  at  the  north  side  is  covered  with  a  porch,  decorared 
with  attached  Corinthian  columns,  and  an   entablature  and  pan- 
nelling.     This  church  has  been  twice  in  danger  of  destruction 
since  the  great  fire,  by  casualties  of  a  similar  kind,  the  first  injury 
sustained  was,  as  be  fore  observed,  in  1 760,  the  damage  then  done  has 
been  already  noticed.     On  the  night  of  the  3ist  of  July,  1827,  its 
safety  was  threatened  by  the  great  fire  which  consumed  ihe  adja- 
cent warehouses,  and  it  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  strenuous  and  praise- 
worthy exertions  of  the  firemen,  that  the  structure  exists  at  presvUu 
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The  church  had  not  long  before,  viz.  in  1825, undergone  a  thorough 
repair,  but  in  consequence  of  the  damage  it  sustained,  divine  service 
was  suspended,  and  not  resumed  until  the  20th  January  1828.  In 
the  interval  the  church  received  such  tasteful  and  elegant  decora- 
tions, that  it  may  now  compete  with  any  church  in  the  metropolis. 
This  church  was  built  in  1676,  and  the  steeple  added  in  1706,  (he 
expence  was  9,579/.  19*.  lOd. 

There  are  many  handsome  marble  monuments  attached  (o  the 
walls  recording  the  names  of  eminent  citizens.  That  to  the  memory 
of  ST  James  Sanderson,  records  the  fact  of  his  stopping  a  debate  at 
the  King^s  \rms  Tavern,  during  the  ferment  which  occurred  after 
the  French  revolution ;  the  monument  consists  of  a  pyramid  of 
veined  marble,  with  the  civic  regalia,  and  on  the  lower  part  is  a 
square  tablet  with  an  inscription.   He  died,  June  21, 1798.  aged  56. 

In  the  ancient  church  was  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  sir 
John  Salter,  who  died  in  1605,  who  was  a  good  benefactor  to 
the  company  of  Saltcrs,  and  ordered  that  the  beadles  and  servants 
of  the  company,  should  go  to  the  said  church,  the  first  week  id 
October,  three  times  each  person,  and  say,  *  How  do  you  do,  bro- 
ther Salter?  1  hope  you  are  well  ?'♦ 

The  projecting  dial  and  the  clock  of  this  church  were  erected  by 
Rir  Charles  Duncombe,  alderman  and  sheriff  about  1700.  The 
same  gentleman  presented  the  church  with  an  organ,  by  Jordan. 

St.  Benet  Gracechurch* 

This  church  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Gracechurch-street, 
and  at  t  he  south-western  corner  of  Fenchurch  street.  It  is  a  rectory, 
and  appears  to  have  been  all  along  in  the  dean  and  chapter  of  ii^t. 
Paul's,  subject  to  the  arch-deacon.  It  is  of  considerble  anti- 
quity, as  is  evident  from  the  notice  thereof,  when  Ralph  de  Diceto 
was  dean  of  St.  PauPs,  about  1 190. 

This  church  having  suffered  in  the  great  fire  of  1666,  it  was  re- 
built, and  the  parish  of  St.  Leonard,  Eastcbeap,  added  to  it. 

The  plan  is  an  oblong  square,  with  a  tower  at  the  north-west 
on;^le.  The  west  front  is  in  two  divisions,  one  of  which  is  occu- 
pied by  the  tower,  in  which  is  a  lintelled  doorway,  on  the  base- 
ment floor,  covered  with  a  cornice,  sustained  upon  two  Iryglyphs, 
and  the  key  stone  of  the  arch,  which  is  sculptured  with  a  cherub^s 
head  ;  above  this  is  a  long  window,  the  head  slightly  arched,  the 
key  stone  formed  into  a  cherub's  head,  the  whole  surmountal  by 
a  cornice  resting  upon  the  key  stone ;  and  above  is  a  circular 
aperlifre  containing  the  dial.  The  next  story  which  rises  above  the 
church,  has  a  lintelled  window  in  each  face;  and  the  succeeding 
s?ory  also  contains,  windows,  the  heads  of  which  occupy 
the  tympanum  of  pediments  extending  across  each  face,  above 
which  the  elevation  finishes  wi'h  a  parapet.  A  leaded  spire  is 
coiustructed  above  this  story,  which  consists  of  a  dome  having  eight 

•  Annnal  Reg.  1769,  vol.  9. 
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circular  perforatioos  on  its  surface »  on  the  vortex  of  which  is  a 
small  temple  with  four  faces,  each  of  which  is  finished  with  a 
pediment,  and  represents  a  small  portico :  upon  the  centre  of  this 
temple  is  placed  a  square  obelisk,  which  is  finished  with  a  ball 
and  vane.  The  other  division  of  the  front  is  similar  to  the  basement 
story  of  the  tower,  except  that  it  has  no  entrance ;  the  elevation  is 
finished  with  a  balustraded  parapet.  In  the  north  side  of  the 
tower  are  two  windows,  one  of  which  is  long  and  the  other  cir- 
cular; and  in  the  same  side  of  the  church  are  five  other  windows, 
with  circles  above  to  correspond.  Beneath  the  fourth  window 
from  the  west  is  an  entrance,  now  walled  op.  The  elevation 
finishes  with  a  balustraded  parapet.  The  east  end  has  no 
window.  Part  of  the  south  front  is  concealed  by  houses  ;  in  the 
remainder  are  three  windows  with  circles  above,  in  the  same 
style  as  the  opposite  side,  with  an  entrance  beneath  one  of  the 
windows. 

A  portion  of  the  plan  of  the  interior,  at  the  west  end,  is  occu- 
pied by  a  vestibule  formed  in  the  lower  story  of  the  tower,  and 
the  vestry.    The  body  of  the  church  is  without  aisles  or  columns. 
The  ceiling'  inarched  and  groined  into  compartments,corresponding 
in  number  with  the  windows  made  by  ribs  crossing  the  church,  and 
resting  on  imposts,  formed  of  escallops  and  shields  alternately,  ac- 
companied by  palm  branches,  and  surmounted  by  a  small  cornice 
enriched  with  acanthus  leaves ;  the  soffits  of  tlie  ribs  are  pannelled, 
and  the  pannels  filled  with  flowers;  the  groins  are  drawn  to  an  edge, 
and  oQ  the  points  of  intersection  are  coupled  cherubs^  heads. 
Across  the  west  end  is  a  gallery  ;  the  front  consists  of  an  entabla- 
ture and  attic  in  carved  oak,  the  pilasters  enriched  with  carvings  of 
fruit  and  foliage,  and  cherubs^  heads,  in  lime-tree ;  the  work- 
manship most  probably  of  Gibbons.      In  the   wall  above  this 
^lery  are  two  arches,  and  a  clock  dial  highly   ornamented. 
The  altar  is  a  very  splendid  composition,  the  screen  is  of  oak  with 
gold  enrichments,  and  made  by  four  Corinthian  colirmns  into  three 
divisions,  the  central  is   covered  with  an  elliptical  pediment  and 
attic,  and  contains  the  decalogue  on  its  pannels.     In  the  side 
compartments  are  paintings  of  Moses  and  Aaron     On  the  cor- 
nice are  the  royal  crown  and  supporters.     All  the  friezes  and 
eDricbments  are  adorned  with  carved  work  io  foliage  and  heads ; 
the  work,  no  doubt,  of  the  eminent  sculptor  before-named.    On 
each  side  of  the  screen  is  a  square  pannel,  with  a  hij^hly  enriched 
border  of  carved  work,  containing  the  Creed  and  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  surmounted  with  shields,  having  the  initials  I  H  S.,  with  a 
cross  and  nails.     The  wall   over  the  screen  is  painted  with  a 
red  curtain  drawn  up,  and  disclosing  the  sky  with  a  glory  in  the 
centre.    The  pulpit  is  octagonal  of  carved  oak,  and   is  situated 
s^inst  the  south  wall.     The  font,  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
building,  is  a  circular  white  marble  basin,  adorned  with  cherub^s 
beads,  and  standing  on  a  pedestal  onriched  with  scrolls. 
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This  church  was  rebuilt  by  sir  Christopher  Wreu  after  the 
great  fire,  and  finished  in  1685,  at  the  expense  of  3d83/.  98.  5^d. 
It  is  in  length  about  60  feet,  breadth  30,  and  height  32.  The 
tower  and  spire  are  149  feet  in  height.  This  is  one  of  the  few  re- 
maining churches  in  the  metropolis  which  is  destitute  of  an  organ . 
this  is  attributable  to  the  predominance  of  Quaker  influence  in 
the  parish. 

There  are  no  monuments  worthy  of  notice. 

Mr.  Malcolm  in  his  Londinium  Redivivum,  published  1810,  has 
extracted  much  curious  matter  from  the  church  1/Ooks  of  this  pa- 
rish :  respecting  the '  parish  feasts'  is  tde  folio  wing: — 

*  1549.  For  as  much  as  yt  hath  been  an  old  accnstome  in  the 
foresaid  pishe  that  the  eldest  churchewardyn,  at  the  audyt  day 
at  his  going  oute,  should  make  a  banket  to  the  pish"  of  the  b^ 
pish,  at  his  own  proper  costes  and  charges,  having  Be.  Sd.  allow- 
ed hym  out  of  ye  box  of  the  churche  towards  the  charges  there- 
of ;  and  for  bycause  y^  was  thought  very  necessary  that  the  said 
banket,  shoulde  be  contynued  alwayes  hereafter,  as  well  for  y* 
lonest  assembly  together  of  y*  whole  pish  at  the  least  ones  in  a 

yere,  as  for  y^  renewing  friendship  and  love  bytweene  the  said 
pish",  and  for  the  pacifying  of  rancore  and  displeasur  growing 
bytwene  any  of  them,  at  any  tyme  herafter,  &c.'  ten  shillings  was 
allowed  in  consequence  of  an  advance  in  the  prices  of  provisions. 

1549.  Paid  for  mending  six  organ  pipes  that  were  broken  at 
taking  downe  the  high  altar  8«.  From  this  circumstance  the  organ 
must  have  been  very  near  it,  contrary  to  modern  custom. 

Payd  for  pulling  downe  the  altar  4d. 

All  the  church  plate  was  sold  this  year  for  llj/*  16«.  M. 

*  Y*  money  to  be  made  up  120/.  to  be  layd  out  in  the  purcha- 
sing: land  for  the  advantage  and  maintenance  of  the  church.* 

The  distracted  state  of  religion  will  appear  in  most  odious  colours 
from  many  of  the  following  extracts  : 

1553.  P^  to  a  plasterer  for  washing  owte  and  defacing  of  such 
scriptures  as  in  the  tyme  of  king  Edward  the  Vlth.  were  written 
aboute  the  chirche  and  walls,  we  being  commanded  so  to  do  by  ye 
right  hon.  ye  I^  bishopp  of  Winchester,  1^  chan^  of  England,  3«. 
and  4d. 

P^  for  a  cross,  and  Mary  and  John,  being  co{>per  gilt,  1/.  11«. 
2c/. 

The  queen  (Mary)  made  an  *  entry  towards  the  tower*  the 
above  year  :  upon  which  occasion  the  front  of  the  church  was  hung 
with  arras  towards  Fenchurch-street.  The  expense  of  putting  it 
up  was  4d.  and  the  cost  20«. 

P*^  for  an  ell  of  holland  for  two  corporas  clothes,  and  three 
yards  of  sear  cloth  for  y«  altar,  and  for  two  corporas  cases,  and  for 
a  crosse  cloth,  1/.  3^.  6d. 

P"^  for  a  pax  and  holy  water  sprinkle,  8^. 
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P^  for  a  pyx  and  a  white  canopy  with  four  tassels,  and  for  a 
fair  roanuall  in  text  hand,  being  of  vellum  and  new  bound,  \G8. 

P*  for  ye  ffoote  of  ye  seoulchrOf*  and  for  a  desk  for  ye  high 
aulter,  Ss. 

P^  for  palm  for  Palm  Sunday,  2d.  P'  for  wax  used  about  the 
fepulchre  Easter  Day  7s.  P^  for  a  sacke  of  coales  to  watch  the 
aforesaid  sepulchre  U.  M. 

P  for  a  lb.  of  candles  same  time  Z^d. 

Pd  to  the  paynters  for  making  ye  Roode>  with  Mar}'  and 
John,  62. 

Mary's  ideal  pregnancy  cost  our  parish  something  considerable  ; 
as  they  *  p^  upon  May  last,  to  a  prieste  and  six  clerks,  for  sing- 
ing of  Te  Deum  and  playing  upon  the  organs,  for  the  birth  of  our 
Prince  (which  was  thought  then  to  be),  W.  8«' — Thus  we  find 
not  only  the  birlh  presupposed,  but  even  the  very  sex  determined. 

1555.  P^  for  the  picture  of  St.  Benedict,  ]/.  ds, 

P^  for  an  ymage  Crucifix,  with  Mary  and  John,  \3s.4d. 

Pi  for  paynting  a  cloih  to  hang  before  ye  Roode  in  Lent,  8«. 

P>i  for  16  fadom  of  cord  to  draw  up  the  cloth  3^. 

Pd  for  12  garlands  on  Benedict's  day  \s.  P«*  for  carrying  stream- 
ers on  ditto  2d.  P^  for  a  potac'on  for  the  clerk  is.  4d.  F^  for 
strewing  herbs  on  ditto  4d.  P^  to  ye  suffragan  for  hallowing  y« 
altar  I/.  P*  to  four  ministers  same  day  4s.  and  two  of  his  men  Sd. 
Pi  for  his  sleeves  and  his  apron  2rf.  P*  for  oyle  olyve  ]d.  for 
mariole  2d  two  bunches  of  hyssop  2d.    Ringing  same  day  4d. 

1556.  P^  for  making  the  sepulchre  against  Easter  5s.  the  lights 
cost  lbs. 

1557-  P*  for  paynting  two  Passion  banners  5s.  P^  for  six  ells  of 
buckram,  at  Is.  per  ell,  to  make  the  sexton  a  surplice ;  for  making 
xiSd. 

Alls  sucks  goodes  as  doeih  apertayn  to  Saynte  Benneie, 
Gracechurehf  writen  out  the  xvi  daye  of  Februarie,  1560. 

1  cope,  of  cloth  of  goulde. 

A  cope  of  redde  silke  with  frang  of  gouM. 

A  cope  of  blewe  damask.  A  coppe  of  sattine  with  blewe  birds. 

Another  onld  grene  cope. 

A  vestment  with  lions  of  goulde  with  all  that  appertayneth  to  it. 

A  vestment  of  redd  velvet  w*^  the  lily  pole. 

A  vestment  of  blewe  sattine  of  Brugges. 

A  vestment  of  while  fustian  with  roses  and  flowers. 

A  vestment  of  red  saye  w»^  the  lily  polte  and  all  things  to  it 

A  carpet  of  cloth  of  golde,  for  the  table  frynged. 

K  herse  cloth,  of  cloth  of  gold  frynged. 

A^h^rse  clothe  for  children,  of  blewe  damaske,  with  V  wounds. 

A  cannapye  of  redde  velvet. 

*  A  ceremony  in  the  church  of  Rome  of  making  t  sepulchro  for  the  Saviour 
oa  Eiitcr  daj. 
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Three  corporas  clothes,  (with  the  lynnen  clothes)  of  clothe  of 
golde  in  them. 

Two  cannapyesy  one  of  clothe  of  golde,  the  other  of  redde  sat- 
tine  w^  birds  of  goulde. 

A  cannapye  w*^  white  nedell  worke,  fringed. 

Deacon  and  sub-deacon  of  blewe  sattine. 

A  church  Inge  clothe  fringed,  white  damaske. 

An  aulter  clothe,  fringed,  of  jeiowe  and  redde  saye. 

ii  aulter  cloths  of  yelowe  and  redde  buckram,  fringed. 

Two  streamers  and  a  flage.  A  crosse  clothe  furnished  with  the 
Tryniiie. 

ii  redd  banner  cloths  of  buckram,  fringed,  li  passion  banne  - 
clothes  paynted. 

ii  rode  clothes  paynted.     A  Sepulchre  with  ii  carpets. 

In  consequence  of  the  sale  of  the  church  plate  10  years  before, 
what  they  possessed  at  this  period  were  utensils  of  brass  and 
pewter. 

The  time  was  now  arrived  when  all  the  preceding  ornaments 
were  to  perish,  and  the  church  become  once  more  the  temple  of 
what  was,  and  still  is,  rational  devotion. 

1st  Eliz^,  payd  to  a  carpenter  for  pulling  downe  the  Roode  and 
Mary  4^.  2d. 

V^  three  labourers  one  day  for  pulling  down  the  altars  and 
lohn  2s.  4d. 

F^  ye  somner  for  to  warn  y^  parson  and  church'ns  to  appear  at 
St.  Martyn's  before  y*  Official,  which  enquired  whether  y*  parson 
kept  resident  or  not  upon  his  benefice  4d, 

P^  the  scrivener  to  write  a  bill  to  certify  y*  arch-deacon  whe- 
ther there  was  any  anabaptist,  or  erroneoua  opinions,  within  y* 
parishe  1«. 

P^  for  warninge  for  the  above  purpose,  anabaptists,  and  other 
vicious  persons  4d, 

1567.  P<^for  two  quarts  of  Malmsey  lOd, 

1&84.  P  three  labourers  for  burying  the  old  bones  in  the 
churchyard  6«.  2d*   P^  for  altering  oure  chimes  to  a  newe  tune  4/. 

1593.  P^  for  10  ells  for  the  Commandmenls  58.  lOd. 

1597*  P^  for  timber  and  workmanship  to  make  y®  poste  of  cor- 
rection, and  paynting  ditto  1/.  28. 

This  and  the  following  article  were  probably  placed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  old  market,  from  whence  the  street  derives 
its  name.  There  is  barely  room  for  the  poste  of  correction  and 
stocks  at  this  time  in  Gracechurch  street. 

P^'  for  a  pair  of  stockes  set  up  by  command  of  the  King,  21. 28. 6d. 

1604.  P^  to  a  paynter  y^  commission  from  y*  bishopp  of  Lon- 
dno  to  view  the  churche  where  y*  Kinges  Armes  might  be  set  up, 
and  sentences  of  Scripture. 

1608.     P^  for  carrying  snowe  oute  of  ye  streete  U.  4d. 

1610.  Paid  an  aid  to  ye  Prince  for  two  houses  in  Fenchurch- 
trete,  58. 
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1611.     F^  for  repairing  the  church  120/.  9^. 

In  the  year  1625  the  steeple  was  rebuilt;  and  a  committee  viewed 
one  of  the  St.  Margaret^s  spires  for  a  model,  but  which  is  not  men- 
tioned. 

P^  masons  worke  for  a  new  vteeple  100/.  other  work  90l. 

1630.  P^  for  paynting  Queen  Elizabeth's  tomb  *,  with  y«  frame 
ot  it,  8/. 

1642.  Ck>mmeDces  with  a  still  further  change  of  religion  and 
opinions;  and  thus  we  find  them  selling  <y«  popish  altar  cloth 
for  IL  8«. ;  and  superstitious  brasses  taken  off  the  grave-stones 
for  9s.  6d.  The  cross  on  the  steeple  gave  offence,  and  the  lead 
was  torn  from  it  and  sold  for  \3s.  2d.' 

A  merry  peal  was  rung  and  the  ringers  were  paid  28.  6d.  *  when 
the  bishops  were  voted  downe  by  parliament.* 

They  had  pieces  of  brass  ordinance,'  as  they  are  termed,  ap- 
pointed to  stand  near  the  church,  and  Is.  6d.  was  paid  to  the 
porters  for  removing  them. 

The  garrison's  head-quarters  were  kept  in  this  parish,  though 
where  ia  not  mentioned :  '  la.  was  paid  for  a  lanthorne  and  for 
candles  for  maintaining  a  light  in  it,  in  darke  nights,  in  the  trou- 
biesone  times,  to  hang  before  it.' 

The  cross  on  the  top  of  the  steeple  was  next  taken  down,  for 
which  they  paid  \Ss.  and  a  workman  \s.  6(/.,  '  for  defacing  su- 
perstitious things  in  the  church.' 

1643.  The  total  amount  of  the  poor's  rates  was  241.  1  Is   iOd. 
1655.     Received  a  fine  for  swearing,  1{.  8^. 

Received  a  fine  for  drawing  ale,  at  2d.  per  quart,  13«.  4d. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  period  when  the  church  of  St.  Be- 
aedict  (so  often  adorned,  and  so  often  stripped  of  its  decorations,) 
yielded  to  the  purifying  flames  a  helpless  victim ;  and  thus  termi- 
nated, I  hope  for  ever,  the  animosities  which  had  reigned  in  it, 
with  respect  to  forms  of  worship.t 

The  old  iron  and  lead  cleared  from'  the  ruins  of  1666  (3  Ions 
of  the  latter)  sold  for  28/.  7«.  6d.;  and  the  old  bell  metal  for 
37/.  iSs. 

The  church  plate  and  books  were  removed  from  place  to  place, 
as  each  were  rendered  dangerous  by  the  approach  of  the  dreadful 
element,  and  cost  10«.  Sd. 

1671.  The  steeple  was  standing,  but  As.  was  paid  to  prevent 
people  from  passing  under  it. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  parish  was  united  to  that  of  St. 
Leonard,  Eastcheap. 


ris  wai  a  picture  of  queen  Eliza-  by  Mr.  WilkinaoD,  this  is  called  a  *  mo* 

iMk  Ijiog  on   her  tomb,  common  in  numeotal  painting.*      More  instances 

Btoj  London  churches.    One  was  re-  majf  be  found  in  Slrype.     This  royal 

BiaiaiDgiQ  very  indifferent  preservation  virgin  was   thus  perpetuated   by  her 

on  the  north  waJl  of  the  chancel  of  St.  subjects,  as  Charles  1.  was  in  the  fuU 

Martin  Ootwich,  when  that  church  was  lowing  century, 

rebuilt  1797,  in  the  account  of  which  t  Malcolm,  vol.  i.  p.  318. 
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Mr.  Malcolm  says  he  found  but  very  few  particulars  relating  to 
the  rebuilding*  of  St.  Benef  s  church ;  or  what  sum  itcost,  or  how 
raised 9  from  the  church  books.  It  was  completed  in  the  year 
1687,  when  *  this  parish's  part  towards  the  altar-piece  and  rails 
round  the  font'  was  paid,  being  60/.  ]2«.* 

*  The  report  of  us  of  y«  vcslry  of  St.  Bennett,  Gracechurch,  in 
p'suance  to  a  receipt  from  ye  committee,  dated  Dec.  24,  l670.Tbe 
parish  of  St.  Benedict,  Gracechurch,  is  in  y*  gift  of  y*  dean  and 
chapter  of  St.  Paul's.  John  Clifle  psent  incumbent.  Our  constant 
tithes,  legally  due  before  the  fire,  was  about  56  or  d8/.  per  ann., 
and  a  house  to  dwell  in.  Perquisites  and  casualtys  were  estimated 
at  10/.  per  annum.  Besides  the  love  of  y*  parrish,  which  hath 
been  of  considerabel  valew  to  y*  minister,  if  he  be  an  able 
man. 

Our  present  incumbent  being  a  bachelor,  hath  a  curate's  place 
in  the  country,  wee  know  nott  of  w^  vallew. 

Our  neighbour  parrish  of  St.  Leonard,  Eastcheap,  is  now  by  act 
of  parP  joined  to  us  of  Gracechurch,  soe  y^  together  they  make  upp 
a  very  considerable  annual  revenew,  as  will  appear  by  comparing 
the  report  of  theirs  with  ours.' 

1G93.  They  paid  102/.  189.  for  the  great  bell;  for  the  small 
one  9/.  1  is.  for  the  clock  37/.  \0s.  and  for  the  dial  16/.  3^.  7d.f 

On  the  east  side  of  Fish-street  Hill,  near  the  corner  of  Little 
Eastcheap  is  the  church-yard  of  St.  Leonard,  the  church  of  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  in  1666. 

This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  one  of  the  thirteen  peculiars 
in  this  city  belonging  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  patron 
age  of  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  Can- 
terbury, but  at  present  is  in  the  dean  and  chapter  of  that  see.'  It 
appears  to  have  been  of  ancient  foundation,  and  derived  its  name 
from  St.  Leonard,  a  French  saint,  the  additional  epithet  serving  to 
distinguish  it  from  another  church  in  this  city  dedicated  to  the  same 
saint. 

The  oldest  parish  books  extant  are  dated  1668.  The  vicinity 
of  the  vestry-room  to  the  spot  where  the  dreadful  calamity  of  16(^6 
had  its  origin^  was  probably  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  more  an- 
cient ones. 

In  1693  an  '  Account  was  taken  what  is  upon  the  stone  in  the 
roome  y^  was  the  vestry  fTor  the  parishe  of  St.  Leonard,  Eastcheap, 
before  the  ffier  of  London;]; : — 

Time  out  of  minde  this  Vestry  I  stoode,  till  crooked  with  adge 
my  strength  I  lost. 

And  in  Nov^  with  full  consent  was  built  anew  at  y*  parrieb 
cost. 

When  Queen  Eliz^  raigned  had  to  England's  peace  26  yeare: 

John  Heard  person  at  that  time,  Richard  Pountes  and  Hary 
Baker  church-wardens  were, 

^  In  the  Gent.'*  Mag.  rol.  xivi.  p.  603^  the  charch  U  said  to  have  cost  8588/. 
t  Malcolm^  vol.  i.  p.  819.  X  $^  Geot^s.  Mag.  vol.  txxL  p.  1 175. 
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Anno  Dom'i  U84.  R.  P. 

The  ve&try-room  was  rebuilt,  1693,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
after  conTerted  into  a  shop.  The  rent  was  408.  per  year,  which 
has  since  been  increased  to  5^.  Mr.  Malcolm  says  the  stooe  is 
still  in  being  in  the  cellar.  The  toft,  or  plat  of  ground,  on  which 
Sir  Thomas.  Player's  house  stood  (before  the  fire)  on  Fish  street 
hill,  was  let  to  him  April  2 1,  1668,  for  a  term  of  90  years,  on  pay- 
ing a  fine  of  501.  and  6i.  per  annum. 

On  the  east  side  of  Fish  Street  Hill,  is 

The  Monument, 

The  Monument  is  a  noble  fluted  column  of  the  Doric  order,  and 
was  erected  rather  to  perpetuate  the  charge  against  the  Ruman 
Catholics  of  setting  fire  to  the  city,  than  as  a  memento  of  its  de- 
struction and  restoration.  The  Monument,  like  all  public  buildiogs 
of  the  period,  was  designed  by  sir  Christopher  Wren.  This  column 
if  202  feet  high,  that  being  also  the  distance  of  its  base  from  the 
spot  where  the  fire  commenced.  The  pedestal  is  forty  feet  high, 
and  the  plinth  twenty-eight  feet  square  ;  the  shaft  of  the  column 
is  120  feet  high,  and  fifteen  in  diameter  :  it  is  hollow,  and  incloses 
a  staircase  of  black  marble,  consisting  of  345  steps,  by  which  a 
balcony,  within  thirty-two  feet  of  the  top,  is  reached.  The  co- 
lumn is  surmounted  with  an  urn  *  forty-two  feet  high,  with  flames 
issuing  from  it. 

The  cubic  measurements  of  this  column  are  as  follows : 

Feet 
The  solidity  of  the  whole  fabric,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
lowest  plinth  to  the  black  marble  under  the  urn,  the 
cylinder  of  the  staircase  only  deducted,  and  the  stone 

for  the  carving  not  allowed  for 37396 

The  black  marble  that  covers  the  capital    287 

Ditto  the  lanthorn 64 

From  this  solidity  deduct. 

For  eight  great  niches 281 

For  three  doors  and  passages    289 

For  three  sides  reveyled    486 

For  rough  block    1499 

For  rubble  work    7 185 


In  all  9740 

The  remainder  is  27656 
To  this  add,  upon  the  account  of  the  carvings  in  the  front, 

the  four  great  dragons,  and  festoons 540 


There  remains  of  solid  Portland  stone 28196 


*  Sir  C.  Wreo  originally  intended  a  figure  of  a  woman,  crowned  with 

that  this  noble   column  should  have  turrets,  holding  a  sword   and   cap  of 

been  surmounted  with  a  colossal  sta-  maintenance,  with  other  ensigns  of  the 

toe  of  Charles  II.  in  brass  gilt^  or  else  city's  grandeur  and  re-erection. 
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On  three  sides  of  the  pedestal  are  inscriptions  (of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  fac-similes),  written  by  Dr.  Thomas  Gale,  afterwards 
dean  of  York.  The  fourth  side  is  occupied  with  a  piece  of  sculpture. 

On  the  north  side 

ANNO  CHRMTI  C»DCLXVI.  DIB  IT.  NONAS  aBPTBHBRBflS 

hi:nc  in  oribntbh  pbovh  ecu.  imtbrvalloqua  bst 

HVIV8CB  COLVHNA  ALTITVDO  ERYPIT  DB  HBDIA  NOCTB 
INCBNDIVH  QVOO  VBNTO  SPIRANTS  HAVSIT  BTIAM  LONOINQVA 
BT  PARTB8  PBR  OMNB8  POPVLARVNOVN  PBRBBATVR 
EYK  lUPBTV  BT  PRAGaRB  INCRBOIBILI    XXCIX  TBMPLA 
PORTA8  PRjBTORlVH,  AOB8  PVBLlCAS,  PTOCHOTROPHIA 
8CHOLAS  BIBLIOTHBCAS,  IN8VLARVH  HAONYM  NVMBRVM 
DJMVVU  CC133000000CC    YICOS  CO.  ABSYHP8IT. 
DB  XXYI.  RBQIONIBVS  XV.  PVNOITYS  DBLBYIT,  ALIAS  YUI.  LACBRA5 
BT  8BIIIV8TA8  RBLIQYIA  YRBI9  CADAVBR  AD  COXXXYI.  IVGERAT 
UING  AB  ARCB  PBR  TAMISIS  RIPAH  AD  TBNPLARIORVH  PANVH 
ILLINC  AB  BYRO  AQYILONALI  PORTA  SBCVNOVM  MYKOS 
AD  POSSiB  FLBTANiB  CAPYT  PORRBXIT    ADYBRSY8  OPBS  CIVIVN 
Bf  PORTVNAS  INPBSTYM  EROAYITAS  INNOCYVM  YTPBR  OMNIA 
RBPBRRBT  SYPRBMAM  ILLAX  MYNDI  BXYSTIONBH. 

YBLOX  CLADB.4  PYIT  BXIOYYM  TBSIPYS  BA?fOBN  VIDIT 

CIYITATBM  PLORBNTI88IHAH  BT  NULLAH 
BRTIO  DIB  CYM  lAM  PLANB  BYICBRAT  HYMANA  C0N81LIA 
BT  SVBSIDIA  OMNIA,  CCSLITYS  YT  PAR  BST  CRBDBRB 
IV8SY8  8TBT1T  PATALI9  lUNIS  BT  QYAQYA  YBRSYH 

ELANGYIT. 

SEO 
PYROR  PAPISTICYS  QYI  TAN  DIRA  PATRAYIT  NONDYM 

RBSTlNOYITfR 

TratulcUion, 

*  In  the  year  of  Christ  1666,  the  2nd  day  of  September,  eastward 
from  hence,  at  the  distance  of  202  feet,  the  height  of  this  column, 
a  terrible  fire  broke  out  about  midnight;  which,  driven  on  by  a 
strong  wind,  not  only  wasted  the  adjacent  parts,  but  also  very 
remote  places,  with  incredible  noise  and  fury.  It  consumed  89 
churches,  the  city  gates,  Guildhall,  many  public  structures,  hospitals, 
schools,  libraries,  a  vast  number  of  stately  edifices,  13,200  dwell- 
inj^-houses,  and  430  streets ;  of  the  twenty-six  wards,  it  utterly  de- 
stroyed fifteen,  and  left  eight  others  shattered  and  half  burnt.  The 
ruins  of  the  city  were  436  acres,  from  the  Tower  by  the  Thames 
side  to  the  Temple  church,  and  from  the  north-east  along  the 
city- wall  to  Hoi  born-bridge.  To  the  estates  and  fortunes  of  the 
citizens  it  was  merciless,  but  to  their  lives  very  favourable,  that  it 
might  in  all  things  resemble  the  conflagration  of  the  world.  The 
destruction  was  sudden;  for,  in  a  small  space  of  time,  the  city 
was  seen  most  flourishing,  and  reduced  to  nothing.  Three  days 
■after,  when  this  fatal  fire  bad  baffled  all  human  counsels  and 
endeavours,  in  the  opinion  of  all,  it  stopped,  as  it  were,  by  a 
command  from  heaven,  and  was  on  every  side  extinguished.  But 
papistical  malice,  which  perpetrated  such  mischiefs,  is  not  yet 
restrained.* 

On  the  south  side. 
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OROLTS  11.  MART.  F.MAG.  BRIT.  FRAN.  BT  HIB.  REX.  P1D.  D- 

FRINCEPS  CLEMBftTISSIMVS  NISFRATV8  IVCTVOSAM  RKRVM 

PAC1B«  FLVRIMA  FVMANT1BV8  IaM  TVM  RVINIS  IN  tOLATlVM 

CIVITM  BT  VRBI8  SVJB  ORNANBNTVM  PROVIDIT  TRIB    TVM 

REVISIT  PRECB8  ORDINIS  ET  POPVLI  LONDINBNSIS  RETVLIT 

AD  RBGNl  8BNATYM  QVI  CONTINVO  DBCRBVIT  '  T  PYBLICA 
OPERA  PBCTNIA  PVBLICA  BX  VBCTIGALI  CARBONIS  FOSSILI 
OR1VNDA  IN  H8LIORBM  FORMAH  RBSTITVBRBNTVR,  VTIQVB  JBDE8 
SACRA  ET  D.  PATLl  TBMPLVM  A  FVNDMENTI8  OVM  MAGNI- 
FICBNTIA  EZTRVERB^'TVR    PONTES  PORTA  CARCERES  NOVl 
FIBRENT    EMVNDARBMTVR  ALVBl  VICI  AD  RBG\LAM  RB9PON- 
DBRBNT  CLIVICONPLANARBNTVR  APBRIERNTVR  ANGIPOR- 
TV8  FORA  ET  NACELLA  IN  AREAS  8EP09ITAS  ELIMINAREN- 
TYR.      CBNSYIT  BTIAM  YTISINGYLA  DOMY8  MVRIS  INTER- 
OBRlNltf  CONrLYDERENTVR  UNIVERSJB  IN  FRONTEM  PARI 
ALTITVDINB  CONSVRGERENT  OMNESQYE  PARIETES  SAXO 
QTADRATO  AVT  COCTO  LATBRB  90LIDARBNTVR  ;   YTIQVB 
NBM1NI  LICBRET  YLTRA  8BPTBNNIVM  ADIPICANDO  IHMO- 
RARl.     AD  UAC  LITE8  DB  TBRMINIS  ORITYRAS  LEGE  LATA 
PRASCIDIT  ADJBCIT  QYOQVE  SVPPLICATIONES  ANNYAS,  ET 
AD  ATERNAM  PnSTERORVM  MEHORIAH  H.  C.  P    C. 
FCSTINATYR  YNDIQYEj  RESYRGIT  LONDINVM,  MA10RI  CELERITA- 
TB  AN  SPLBNDORB  INCBRTVM  :   YNYM  TRIBNNIYU  ABSOLVIT 
QTOD  8ECVLI  0PV8  CREDEBATYR 

Tran9laiion» 

*  Charles  the  Second,  son  of  Charles  the  Martyr,  king- of  Great 
BritaiOy  France,  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith,  a  most  gra- 
cious prince,  commiserating  the  deplorable  state  of  things,  whilst 
the  rains  were  yet  smoking,  provided  for  the  comfort  of  his  citi- 
zens, and  the  ornament  of  bis  city ;  remitted  their  taxes,  and  re- 
ferred the  petitions  of  the  magistrates  and  inhabitants  to  the  par- 
liament ;  who  immediately  passed  an  act,  that  public  works 
sboald  be  restored  to  greater  beauty,  with  public  money,  to  be 
raised  by  an  imposition  on  coals;  that  churches,  and  the  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Panl's,  should  be  rebuilt  from  their  foundations,  with 
all  magnificence  ;  that  the  bridges,  gates,  and  prisons  should  be 
new  made,  the  sewers  cleansed,  the  streets  made  straight  and 
r^lar,  such  as  were  steep  levelled,  and  those  too  narrow  made 
wider,  markets  and  shambles  removed  to  separate  places.  They 
also  enacted,  that  every  bouse  should  be  built  with  party-walls, 
and  all  in  front  raised  of  an  equal  height,  and  those  walls  all  of 
aqoare  stone  or  brick;  and  that  no  man  should  delay  building 
beyond  the  space  of  seven  years.' 

On  the  east  side  is  the  following: — 

INCFPTA 
RICHARDO  FORD,  EQHITB 
PRJtTORB  LOND  :   ADMDCLXXI 
PERDYCTA  ALTIY8 
OBORGIO  WATERMAN,  EQ  :   PYA 

ROBERTO  HANSON..  EQ  :  VVJF, 
GVLICI.MO  HOOKER,  FQ  :    PV 
ROBKRTO  VINF.R,  EQ  :   FY 
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lOIBPBO  tHBLDON,  B^  :  PV 
PERFBCTA 
THOMA  DAYIBS,  BQ  .*  PR  A  :  VRB 
•  ANNO  DM  MDCLZZVII 

TramkUionm 

Thia  pillar  waa  begon. 

Sir  Richard  Ford,  knt.,  beiog^  lord  mayor  of 

LoodoD,  in  the  year  167 1 

Carried  od 

lo  the  mayoralties  of 

Sir  George  Waterman,  kot. 

Sir  George  HaotoOj  kot. 

Sir  William  Hooker,  kni. 

Sir  Robert  Vine'r,  kot. 

Sir  Joseph  ShelJoo,  kot. 

And  floished  in  that  of 

Sir  Thomaa  Dttviea,  io  the  year  1677. 

On  the  west  side  is  a  large  piece  of  sculpture,  allegorically 
representing  the  destruction  and  rebuilding  of  the  city.  In 
one  compartment  the  city  appears  in  flames ;  the  inhabitants, 
with  outstretched  arms,  calling  for  succour;  the  insignia  of  the 
city  laying  thrown  down  and  mutilated,  while  a  femtde,  wearing 
a  civic  crown  and  holding  a  sword,  shews  that  the  municipal  au- 
thority was  still  maintained.  The  king,  Charles  IL,  occupies  a 
conspicuous  situation  ;  he  is  represented  in  a  Roman  habit,  and  is 
trampling  under  his  feet  Envy,  which  seeks  to  renew  the  calamity, 
by  blowing  flames  out  of  its  mouth.  Near  the  sovereign  are  three 
females,  representing  Liberty,  Imagination,  and  Architecture. 
Time  is  offering  consolation  to  the  distressed,  and  Providence  gives 
assurance  of  peace  and  plenty.  There  are  also  several  other 
figures,  including  Mars  and  Fortitude.  The  whole  was  executed 
by  that  eminent  sculptor,  Caius  Gabriel  Gibber. 

Above  this,  and  round  the  cornice  of  the  pedestal,  are  large  en- 
richments of  trophy  work,  and  the  king's  and  cities'  arms,  the 
sword,  mace,  and  cap  of  maintenance,  with  four  immense  dragons 
at  the  angles,  the  whole  executed  in  a  bold  manner. 

Round  the  base  there  is  the  following  inscription,  attributing 
the  destruction  of  the  city  to  the  papists. 

fVest. 

THV     PILLAR    ^AS   SET   VI*   IN    PBRPBTVALL     REMIMBRANCB  OP   THAT    MOST 

DREADPVLL  BVRNING  OP  THIS  PROTBMTANT 

South, 

CITY,    BEOVN  A?iD    CARRYBD   ON  BY   YB   TREA<rHXRY  &  MALICE  OP  YB   POPISH 
PACTIO  IN  Y>   BEGINNING  OP  flBPTBMBl^  IN  Y"  YEAR  OP 

East. 

OVR     LORD     1C66^    IN  ORDER    POR    CARRYING    ON     THEIR    HORRID    PLOTT    FOR 

EXTIRPATING 

North. 

TUB    PROTESTANT    AND    OLD  ENGLISH     LIBERTY,  AND   INTRODDCING     POPERY 

AND  SLAVERY. 
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This  inscription  was  defaced  during  the  reign  of  James  11.,  but 
on  his  abdication,  and  the  accession  of  William  III.,  it  was  very 
deeply  engraved.  It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  the  great  architect. 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  to  state  the  inscriptions  were  not  suggest- 
ed by  him,  but  adopted  contrary  to  his  wishes,  instead  of  the  fol- 
lowing elegant  composition  which  he  had  prepared  : — 

Inscription  for  the  great  pillar ^  or  monument  of  London,  ac- 
cording io  the  first  conception  of  sir  Christopher  Wren. 

Qui  celsam  spectas  molem  idem  quoque  infaustum  Sc  fatalem 
toti  quondam  civitati  vides  locum.  Hie  quippe,  anno  Christi 
M.DC.LXVI.  2  Sept.  alter^  post  mediam  noctem  horIL,  ex  ca^d 
hamiJi,  prima  se  extulit  flamma,  qu»,  Austro  fiante,  aded  brevi 
iovaluit,  ut  non  taptum  tota  fere  intra  muros  uibs,  sed  et  sedificia 
qascunque  arcem,  et  templariorum  hobpitium,qufiecunquedenique 
ripas  fluroinis,  et  remotissima  civitatis  interjacent  mcenia,  feral i 
absumpta  fuerint  incendio*  Tridui  spatio,  C.  Templa,  Platew 
(XX^C.  et  plura  quam  XIV.  Domorum  millia  flammis  absorpta 
foere.  Innunieri  cives  omnibus  suis  fortuois  exuti,  et  sub  dio 
agitare  coacti,  inOnitse,  et  toto  orbe  congestie  opes  in  cinerem  et 
favillam  redactae :  ita  ut  de  urbe  omnium  quotquot  sol  aspicit 
amplissimSl,  et  fselicissimiL,  preeter  nomen  et  famam,  et  immensos 
raiaamm  aggeres,  vix  quicquam  superessit. 

Garolos  secundus,  Dei  gratis,  rex  Magnse  BritannisB,  Franciae 
et  Hibernise,  anno  regni  XVIII.  et  plerique  Anglis  proceres  con- 
SQmptH  incendio  urbe  pen6  universiL,  eddemque  triennio  spatio 
ID  ampliorcm  modum  instaurat^,  et  non  ut  ante  ligneis  aut  luteis, 
sed  partim  lateritiis,  partim  marmoreis  sedificiis,  et  operibus,  iid 
ufnat^,  ut  e  suis  luinis  pulcrior  mnltd  prodiisse  videatur;  auctis 
preterea  ad  immensam  magnitudinem  urbis  pomoeriis ;  ad  leter- 
nam  utriusque  facti  memoriam,  hie,  ubi  tantse  cladis  prima  cmicuit 
flamma, 

Monumentum  posuere. 

Discat  prsBsens  et  futura  setas,  nequa  similis  ingruat  clades, 
tempestivis  Numea  placare  votis:  beneficium  verd  regis  et  proce- 
niffi,  quorum  liberalitate,  prceter  ornatum,  major  etlam  urbi  ac- 
cessil  securitas,  grata  mente  recognoscat. 


O  qaantum  tibi  debet  Aug^usta, 
Tot  nascentia  templa,  tot  renata. 
Tot  i|«ctacola  I  


Martial. 


On  the  site  of  the  Monument  stood  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Margaret ;  the  patronage  of  this  rectory  was  in  the  abbot  and 
convent,  and  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  till  Queen  Mary,  by  her 
letters  patent,  1553,  granted  to  the  bishop  of  London  and  his  suc- 
cessors, in  whom  it  still  remains,  but  subject  to  the  arch-deacon. 
The  church  being  consumed  in   the  great  fire   1666    was   not 


•*. 
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rebuilt,  the  parish  being  annexed  to  the  adjacent  one  of  St.  Ma«f- 
nu8. 

The  date  of  the  first  erection  of  this  church  is  not  known,  though 
it  was  of  considerable  antiquity,  from  Roger  de  Bredefeld  and  EA- 
ward  Hoseland,  being  rectors  before  the  year  1328. 

In  the  cellar  of  the  house,  No.  45,  on  the  eastern  side  of  this 
street,  and  nearly  adjoining  to  the  site  of  St.  Leonard's  Church,  are 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  crypt,  which  was  formerly  groined  and 
vaulted  with  stone,  a  low  pointed  doorway  and  the  semi-pillars 
which  sustained  the  vault  still  remain,  the  whole  apparently  the 
workmanship  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  passage  belonging 
to  No.  60,  on  the  same  side  of  the  street,  a  vestige  of  a  similar  crypt 
was  recently  destroyed. 

At  the  east  end  of  Crooked-lane  and  opposite  the  Monument, 
was  in  former  times  a  palace  built  of  stone,  in  which  Edward  the 
Black  Prince,  son  of  Edward  III.  resided,  it  was  afterwards  let  out 
for  an  inn  and  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Black-bull-inn. 

Almost  contiguous  to  the  north  west  corner  of  London-bridge, 
was  a  postern  gate,  denominated  Oystergate,  from  ovsters  being 
anciently  sold  there. 

At  the  north  west  extremity  of  this  ward,  in  a  court  leading  from 
Gracechurch-street,  to  Lombard -street  is  the 

Quaker's  Meeting. 

The  exterior  and  interior  is  equally  plain  and  totally  devoid  of 
ornament,  being  contrived  with  no  other  view  than  to  afford  most 
room  and  convenience  to  the  congregation.  On  one  side  an  ascent 
of  several  steps  leads  to  a  narrow  platform  ;  and  on  this  stands 
the  bench  for  the  elders  or  speakers.  From  this  spot  did  the  me- 
morable William  Penn  T  whose  mild  and  excellent  proceedings  in 
founding  his  Pennsylvanian  colony  cannot  be  too  highly  praised) 
ofYen  preach.  The  following  transaction  is  transcribed  from  a 
MS.  of  George  Fox,  in  the  British  Museum. 

'  It  was  upon  me  to  goe  to  Barkin  meeting ;  but  hearing  y^  there 
would  be  a  busell  against  our  meetings  ony*  first  day;  and  feeling 
a  great  disquietness  in  peoples  spirits  in  the  ^busings  of  the  sherifiTs; 
it  was  upon  me  to  go  to  Gratius-streetupon  the  first  day,  to  the  meet- 
ing there  ;  and  William  Pen  said  he  would  go  along  with  me.  And 
while  William  Pen  was  delivering  y*  truth  to  y«  people,  y«  consta- 
ble came  in  with  his  great  stafiT,  and  bid  him  give  over,  and  come 
down. 

But  William  Pen  held  on,  declaring  the  truth  in  the  power 
of  God.  After  a  while,  the  const9^«le  went  away.  After  a  while, 
the  constable  went  away.  And  when  William  Pen  had  done, 
he  sat  downe. 

And  George  Fox  stood  up,  and  declared  to  y«  people  y*  ever- 
lasting Gospel  whicii  was  preached  in  y'  apostles  days,  and  to 
Abram  ;  and  which  the  church  in  y*  apoitles  dayes  did  receive 
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•ml  come  to  be  beires  of.    And  this  Gospel  was  sent  from  Heai«h 
by  y  Holy  Gost  in  y*  apostles  dayes,  and  now  :  And  this  Gospel 
was  not  of  man,  neither  by  man ;    hat  by  the  revelation  by  this 
Holj  Gvost.     Now  this  Gospel  is  preached  again.     John  said  it 
sbodd  be  to  all  nations,  tongues,  and  people.    And  now  all  peo- 
ple aie  to  have  Christ,  y*  prophet  in  this  Gospel  of  the  new  cove*- 
nant ;  for,  as  Moses  said,  like  unto  me  will  God  raise  up  a  prophet ; 
him  lAiall  yoa  hear  in  all  things.     He,  this  prophet  Christ,  is  come. 
And  all  y*  Jews  in  spirit,  and  true  believing  Christians  in  y*  light, 
are  to  Christ  in  his  Gospel,  new  Testament,  and  new  covenant ; 
who  have  y*  lawe  of  God  writen  in  theire  hearts,  and  put  in 
tfaeire  minds.     And  not  to  heare  Moses  and  his  priests  in  their  law, 
in  tables  of  stone,  with  their  tithes,  offerings,  and  swearing,  and 
otbes,  and  ootward  circumsicion  in  y  law,  and  tables  of  stone  as 
before  said ;  but  they  are  to  heare  Christ  in  his  new  covenant  and 
law  of  y*  spirit  of  life,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus;  y^  makes  free 
from  the  law  of  sin  and  death.    Yea,  Christ  I  say,  who  braises  y^ 
serpent^s  head  ;  who  of  the  head  of  enmity  and  y^  Christ  quickens 
and  makes  alive.     He  makes  yi"to  sit  together  in  y«  heavenly 
places  in  Christ  Jesus,  so  that  those  doe  not  wander  up  and  downe 
y*  worlde  and  invented  pathes  of  religion  ;  and  soe  those  doe  not 
wander  onte  of  Christ,  but  sit  together  in  him,  as  y^  saints  did  in 
y*  apostles  dayes.    •  And  so  Christ  was,  and  is,  their  treasure  of 
winom,  life,  knowledge,  and  salvation. 

As   George  Fox  was  speaking,  two  constables  came  in  with 
their  great  staves,  and  bid  George  Fox  come  down,  and  give  over 
speaking.      But  George  Fox  spake  on  in  y*  power  of  y*  Lorde, 
Inyth  toy*  people  and  y*  constables ;  and  said  y^  we  were  a  peace- 
able people,  to  waite  upon  God,  and  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in 
tnith.    And  why  do  you  come  amongst  us  with  great  staves,  who 
are  a  peaceable  people!   You  need  not  come  amongst  us  with 
great  staves,  who  are  a  peaceable  people;  who  desire  y  good  and 
salvation  of  all  people.     And  soe  George  Fox  went  on  with  many 
other  words.    And  then  the  constables  drew  out  towards  y*  door; 
and  J*  soldiers  stood  with  their  muskets  in  y*  yard.    And  George 
Fox  kneeled  downe,  and  prayed ;   and  desired  the  Lorde  to  open 
y*  eyes  and  hearts  of  people,  both  high  and. low  ;  y^  their  minds 
miffbt  be  turned  to  his  holy  spirit,  y^he  may  be  glorified  in  all 
and  over  all.     George  Fox  was  gotten  up  from  prayer ;  y  consta- 
bles was  come  in  again,  with  theire  great  staves,  but  not  y  Mdiers. 
And  y"  friends  past  away  out  of  meeting:  for  it  was  our  full  time 
of  breaking  op  our  meeting.    And  y^  soldiers  and  constables  were 
veiy  civil.    George  Fox  and  friends  went  into  widow  Scot's  cham- 
ber, where  we  us«)  to  goe,  and  many  friends  with  him.    And  John 
Qsgoih  went  downe  to  y^  constables,  and  spake  to  them  y^  they 
mi^t  leave  their  staves  and  come  to  us,  if  they  would  any  thing 
wiUi  us.    Y*  people  were  gone ;  and  one  of  y*  constables  came 
^thin  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  his  staff.     We  desired  to  see  his 

▼OL.  III.  o 
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mrnuit !  wh)  wben  we  did,  ve  n»  y'  one  Hiritoo  wu  7*  iofaratr 
CTt  a  north  countrymao.  Tbey  uy  he  U  a  papisb,  aod  on  aldec- 
maii  of  yi  warde  signed  the  ^arrant  And  it  ^as  asked  the  god 
stable  whether  be  coQld  arrest  by  his  warraDt  on  y*  first  da;.  And 
be  laid  he  thoaght  he  could  not.  And  he  tould  us  7*  be  charged 
y*  iDformer  to  come  along  with  him  to  y<  roeetio^  ;  but  he  ran 
ftvay  froni  him.  Soe  we  tould  him  he  vas  a  clear  man  of  meddling 
with  lu ;  7'  we  were  free  to  goe  in  our  freedom  to  y*  aldemiaii. 
Andso  JohnOigoth  uid  hewouldgoenith  theconstable  tofpeake 
with  s'  aldetmap.  Soe  they  present!;  came  back  againe;  and  j* 
aMerman  vho  had  signed  the  warrant  was  gone  from  home,  and 
y  GODitable  at  a  straite  ;  aod  being  a  tender  man,  we  bid  bun  to 
aet  an  hour  to  com^  to  us  again,  or  send  for  ns.  I  should  goe  to 
William  Meade,  and  William  Pen  to  bin  chamber,  and  he  sat  y, 
yr^  hour;  but  he  never  sent  to  him.  But  Thomas  Lower  met  him 
about  y*  Tthhou^  ;  and  j<  comitable  tould  him  he  thought  it  would 
eome  to  nothing.  Y*  Lord's  power  wag  oyer  all  to  his  glory.  G.F."* 
Oq  the  Mutfa  aide  of  lliamea-street  is 


FuhmoHjftra'  Hall. 
I66A. 

Previooi  to  the  incorporation  of  the  two  companies  of  salt-Gdi- 
mongers,  and  stock-fishmongers,  the  fishmongers  had  six  haJIa,  bat 
npoD  their  joint  incorporation  they  agreed  to  have  but  one,  name- 
ly, <  the  house  giTsn  unto  them  by  the  lord  Fanhope,  [sir  John 
ComewelQ  in  the  parish  of  St.  Michael,  Crooked-lane.' 

This  fabric,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  London,  appears 
to  hare  been  a  plain  narrow  edifice,  castellated  and  covered  with 
lead,  having  two  principal  stories,  the  kiwer  one  of  which  had 
a  kind  of  gallery  or  balcony.  On  its  deitniction  the  late  hall  waa 
erected  from  the  stately  designs  of  sir  Christopher  Wren,  and 
might  be  considered  as  a  noble  specimen  of  his  intention  to  orna- 
ment the  banks  of  the  river  lliBmes,  had  his  entire  plan  for  re- 
building the  city  been  carried  into  efl^.  This  hail  occupied  an 
extentire  plot  of  ground  between  lliamea^treet  and  the  rirer,  at  a 
1*.  Malcolm**  London,  i.  p.-M 
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sk>ri  disUsoe  from  the  »orlh  end  of  London  Bridge,  the  ehief  front 
being  towank  the  river  of  wbieh  it  commanded  a  fine  Tiew.  The 
entaaee  from  Thanies^-street  being  under  a  long:  P&saage,  orna- 
nested  in  ffont  with  iculptufed  pilasters  sustaining  an  open  pe- 
diment, in  which  are  the  eompany's  armss  and  on  eaeh  aide  a  dot- 
phin.  Thia  portion  of  the  edifice  still  remaina.  The  buildings 
eof ironed  a  square  court  paved  with  flat  stones;  the  hall,  which 
fonned  the  soaih  aide  of  the  court  was  a  very  spacious  and  lofty 
lfartinent»  bandsomely  fitted  up,  with  a  capacious  gallery  goingp 
leaiad  the  whole  interior.  At  the  upper  end  behind  the  seat  of  the 
priae^waiden,  waa  an  ornamental  niche,  wherein  was  a  full  sized 
statue,  ^KneA  ia  woed,  and  painted,  of  sir  William  Walworth, 
knt,  who  waa  m  tnemher  of  this  ^ovpany ,  and  is  represented  in  the 
dress  of  his  tkne,  his  right  hand  grasping  a  dagger,  reputed  to 
bathe  identical  weapon  with  which  he  struck  Wat  Tyler  from  his 


This  dagger  is  evidently  belonging  to  the  period,  y\%,  the  latter 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  it  is  of  aieat  workmanship,  without 
ioscriptioQ  of  any  kind,  the  blade  ia  formed  of  four  sides  concaved, 
and  is  in  length  from  the  hilt  124  inches,  the  hilt  ia5  inches,  and 
across  the  gastfd,  6  inches.  The  aoove  is  a  correct  deUneation  of 
tlie  weapon,  from  the  original,  which  is  carefully  preserved  by  the 
company.     Below  the  niche  is  inscribed  the  following  lines : — 

Brave  WalwortBj  knight,  lord  mayor,  jt  slew 

RebeUbus  INler  in  his  alarmes^ 
The  king  therefore  did  give  in  lien 

The  dagger  to  U>e  cjlyes  armes« 

In  the  4lb  yeare  of  Richard  II.  Anno  Domini,  1381. 

If  there  be  not  much  poetry  in  this  artless  verse,  observes  Mr. 
Bimyley,  there  ia  at  least  some  fiction ;  for  the  dagger,^  as  it  is 
called,  ID  the  first  quarter  of  the  city-arma,  was  certainly  ipitended 
for  the  swoid  of  St.  Paul,  the  chosen  patron  of  the  corporation,  and 
was  borne  centuries  previous  to  the  age  of  Walworth  and  his 
compatriots.  Horace  Waipole  says  t^t  the  above  statue  was 
made  by  Edward  Pierce,  the  statuary  and  architect  who  died  in 
l(t98.  There  is  an  expression  of  strong  muscular  energy  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  this  figure,  which  viroa  probably  carvea  from  some 
genuine  likeness  ;  the  eyes  are  larg^,  and  the  beard  dark  and 
busby  with  whiskers.    In  the  windows  at  the  same  end  of  the  hall 

o  2 
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was  tome  painted  glass,  displaying  the  arms  of  England,  the  eity^ 
the  goldsmiths' and  fishmongers*  companies;  and  under  the  gallery 
were  numerous  shields  emblazoned,  with  the  arms  of  the  successive 
prime  wardens.  In  front  of  the  gallery  was  a  yery  large  and 
clever  picture  of  the  gallant  admiral  earl  St.  Vincent,  which 
was  put  up  at  the  expense  of  the  company,  in  yeneration  of  his 
great  talents  and  services. 

In  the  court  room  were  full  lengths  of  the  sovereigns  William 
ihe  third,  and  Mary,  his  consort,  Fr^erick  prince  of  Wales,  and  his 
consort,  &c.  and  eight  curious  pictures,  apparently  from  the  Datch 
school,  of  various  kinds  offish,  which  are  grouped  with  much  skill, 
and  excellently  coloured.  An  apartment  above,  contains  two 
other  pictures,  full  lengths,  of  the  late  margrave  and  margravine 
of  Anspach^  executed  in  1797>  by  Romney:  these  are  in  a  loose, 
sketchy  style,  but  are  regarded  as  good  likenesses:  the  con- 
nection of  the  margravine  with  the  company,  arose  from  an  invi- 
tation giv^n  by  her  to  the  company,  in  an  excursion  up  the  river 
Thames,  to  land  at  Brandenburg-house,  then  her  residence.  Here 
also  was  a  portrait  of  W.  Sturch,  esq.  prime  warden,  1827*8,  it 
is  a  half  length  by  T.  Phillips,  esq.  R  A. 

The  chief  part  of  the  edifice  was  of  brick,  but  the  front  next  the 
Thames  was  ornamented  with  stone  window  cases,  quoins,  &c. 
the  latter  being  wrought  in  rustic :  and  the  summit  of  the  building 
terminated  by  a  cornice,  having  a  large  central  pediment,  in  t|>e 
tympanum  of  which  were  the  royal  arms  of  Charles  II. :  from  the 
wharf  was  an  ascent  to  the  portal  of  the  hall  by  a  high  flight  of 
stone  steps.  The  north  buttress  of  the  new  London-bridge  abut- 
ting on  the  eastern  part  of  the  hall,  the  city  were  obliged  to  pur- 
chase a  considerable  portion,  for  which  they  paid  20,000/.  to  the 
company. 


#»<^^i^^y^»^»^»^»^»<^»## 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Hisiary  and  Topography  of  Broad'Streei*  Ward* 

This  ward  derives  its  name  from  a  street  in  it  which  obtained  the 
appellation  of  Broad-street  for  being,  before  the  fire  of  London,  one 
of  the  widest  streets  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  and  east  by  Bishopsgate  ward ;  on  the  south  by  Comhill 
^nd  Wallbrook  wards,  and  on  the  west  by  Coleman-street  ward.  It 
is  divided  into  the  ten  precincts  of  St.  Mildred,  Woolchurch,  St. 
Christopher,  St.  Bartholomew  Upper,  St.  Bartholomew  Lower,  St. 
Margaret  Lothbury,  St.  Benet  Fink,St.  Martin  Outwich,  St.  Peter- 
le-Poor,  and  Allhallows,  London  Wall.     It  is  governed  by  an  al- 
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jenno.and  wnds  tweWe  inhabiianU  to  the  court  of  common-«Hin- 
til.  There  were  Tonnwly  six  churchea  in  UiU  ward,  tiz.  =— AH- 
kllowi  London  Walt,  St.  Bartholomew  by  the  Exchange,  St.  B«- 
BH  Fink, St.  Martin  Oulwich,  St.  Petw-le-Poor,  and  St.  Chrislo- 
k^iock,  alt  of  which  exist  except  the  tait. 


AWiattow  Church,  London  Walt. 
1760. 

TUt  chinch  u  ntoated  on  the  north  aide  of  the  itraet,  taking  its 
Dime  framiliecilywall  in  the  inlerval  between Moorfielda  and  New 
Broad-«treet,  the  north  wall  abatting  on  the  actual  wall  of  the  city. 
Ihe  palroDaga  of  thii  church,  which  is  a  rectory,  waa  anciently  in 
the  prior  anf  convent  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  near  Aldgat«,who  ptt' 
seoied  Thomas  Richer  de  Saniton  to  it  in  133A. 

At  the  dinolntion  of  religious  bouses,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VHL 
this  chnrch,  with  the  priory  to  which  it  belonged,  was  MineDdered 
to  the  crown,  in  whom  the  advowaon  still  remains.  The  old  church 
acaped  the  fire  of  London,  but  becaote  to  ruinous  that,  in  nt^, 
the  parishioners  obtained  an  act  of  parliameDt  to  empower  them  to 
poll  it  down,  together  with  the  panonagehouae,and  to  enable  thoBi 
to  raise  money  by  annuities  to  rebuild  it.  The  first  stone  of  the  pra 
sent  edifice  was  laid  July  10,  1706,  and  it  wascoiuecrated  Sept.  St 
1T6T.  It  was  built  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Dance,  the  builder  of 
die  HaosioD-hoase,  and  was  the  fint  edifice  built  from  his  deaigna 
Tbe  old  church  appean  from  the  above  engraving:,  which  is  oopied 
frtxn  one  by  Toms,  in  1760,  to  have  boen  a  buiidin;  of  the  14lb 
ceotaij ;  it  was  equally  humble  with  iu  succesaor,  but  posnasad 
BBoe  of  a  church-like  appearance.  The  present  ediSce  aibrda  a 
■trikinir^otrast  to  the  works  of  Wren,  and  it  would  abnott  appear 
that  tbe  architect  had  studiously  avoided  giving  to  hii  tmildinganT 
indintioD  of  what  it  was  designed  for.  The  exterior,  with  (Im  «[• 
teftioa  of  the  tower,  is  built  with  brick,  and  if  it  were  larga 
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enough,  it  might  be  taken  for  n  riding-school.  The  tower  is  attach^ 
ed  to  the  west  end  of  the  building,  three  of  its  sides  being  clear  of 
the  main  structure,  aH  of  which  are  uniform,  except  the  western, 
which  is  distinguished  by  the  entrance.   It  is  square  in  plan,  and  ia 
elevation  is  made  into  three  principal  stories.    The  first  contains 
the  doorway  flanked  by  two  Doric  columns  sustaining  their  entabla- 
ture and  a  pediment ;  above  this  is  a  circular  aperture  for  a  dial. 
The  second  story  has  an  arched  window  filled  in  with  weather  board- 
ing, and  the  elevation  is  furnished  with  a  cornice  and  parapet  hav- 
ing vases  at  the  angles:  within  the  parapet  is  a  circular  stylobate 
sustaining  a  small  temple  of  the  same  form,  to  which  is  attached 
eight  Corinthian  columns  sustaining  their  entablatures.    The  inter- 
columniations  are  pierced  with  arched  openings,  and  the  entablature 
above  is  broken  and  recessed ;  the  wh<^  is  crowned  with  an  hemis- 
pherical cupola,  the  surface  being  ribbed  and  finished  with  a  vane. 
The  residue  of  the  western  front  is  mere  dead  wall.    The  south 
side  is  relieved  by  four  arches  formed  in  the  brickwork,  the  heads 
being  pierced  for  windows,  and  is  fini^ed  by  the  cornice  continued 
from  the  tower.     In  the  basement  are  windows  lighting  the  cata- 
combs.   The  east  end  is  occupied  with  a  ienleircular  bow,  the 
brick  wall  of  which  is  without  relief;  the  elevation  finishes  as  before. 
The  north  side  is  concealed  from  observation,  but  is  similar  to  the 
south,  with  the  exception  of  an  abutment  forming  the  vestry-roon, 
which  extends  northward  beyond  the  bounds  of  London  Wall,  and 
is  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  St.  Stephen,  Coleman-street<    The 
basement  storjr  of  the  tower  forms  a  porch  to  a  vestibule,  in  which 
on  the  south  is  a  flight  of  stairs  descending  to  the  catacombs,  and 
ascending  to  the  gallery,  and  an  entrance  to  the  body  of  the  church. 
The  interior  is  in  five  divisions,  the  first  contains  a  gallery,  the  next 
three  are  appropriated  to  the  auditory,  and  are  marked  by  four  en- 
gaged Ionic  columns,  with  fluted  shafU  attached  to  each  of  the  side 
walls ;  these  sustain  a  fascia  ornamented  with  leaves  and  honey- 
suckles in  an  incorrect  taste,  upon  which  rests  a  waggon-head  ceiling 
picroed  laterally  with  arches  above  the  intercolumniations;  the  whole 
surface  of  the  ceiling  is  frittered  into  numerous  pannels  filled  with 
plasterer's  imitations  of  the  flowers  of  the  honeysuckle,  the  whole 
oompoaition  being  only  remarkable  as  one  of  the  worst  speciinens  of 
modem  Oreeian  architecture ;  the  division  to  the  west,  is  ceiled  in 
a  plainer  style,  the  ceiling  resting  on  a  fascia  continued  from  that 
before  deacribed.  The  chancel,  which  occupies  the  bow  noticed  on 
the  outskie,  is  abruptly  divided  from  the  nave,  by  a  small  portion 
of  wall,  which  is  attempted  to  be  relieved  by  a  painted  curtain 
The  surface  of  the  concavity  is  made  into  various  pannels,  and  the 
upright  is  finished  by  the  continued  fascia;  the  ceiling  ia  in  ferm  of 
a  half  dome,  the  soflit  of  which  is  entiri^ly  occupied  by  koenge 
shapad  pannels  with  small  flowers  in  the  centre,  the  whole  design  so 
difl^reot  ftt>ra  the  rest  of  the  church,  that  it  might  be  taken  for  the 
work  of  another  hand.  The  western  gallery  is  sustained  upon  Doric 
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GolQmDBy  and  the  fnmt  is  compoRed  of  an  enti9>latdre  and  attic, 
painted  to  imitate  mahogany ;  on  the  frieze  is  an  inscription,  stating 
when  the  church  was  rebuilt.  In  the  gallery  is  a  small  organ. 
The  pulpit  and  deska  are  aiBzed  to  the  north  wall;  they  are  without 
ornament ;  the  former  is  approached  from  the  vestry-room  by  a 
flight  of  stairs  outside  the  church,  the  entrance  is  coye/ed  by  a  mean 
frontispiece,  finished  with  a  pediment.  On  the  same  side  of  the 
drarch  is  a  doorway  to  the  vestry,  and  so  fond  of  uniformity  was 
the  architect,  that  he  has  constructed  on  the  opposite  wall  a  false 
doorway,  part  of  which  shews  itself  above  the  pews';  beneath  th6 
western  gallery  is  a  small  font  6f  white  marble,  consisting  of  a  cir- 
cokr  haao  on  a  pilhir  of  iUe  tome  form.  Aboi'e  the  communion 
table  is  a  copy  of  Cortona's  painting  of  '*  Ananias  restoring  Si. 
Paul  to  sight,''  made  by  Nathfttiifel  Dance,  (aJHterwlirdssir  N.Holland, 
hart.)  the  brother  of  the  architect,  and  by  him  presented  to  the 
church.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  frame  is  the  verse  (Acts  jx.  ver. 
It.)  recording  the  event.  Setting  aside  the  bad  taste  in  which  the 
building  is  dejcorated,  the  i^ant  of  ornaments  appropriate  to  the 
destination  of  the  structure  is  most  strikingly  apparent :  notwith- 
Aanding  the  exuberance  of  decoration^  theie  is  not  one  sacred  em- 
blem to  denote  the  purpose  for  which  the  building  was  erected, 
and  which  has  much  more  tho  appearance  of  an  assembly-room, 
tJian  a  church.  The  works  of  Mr.  Dance  are  scarcely  legitimate 
subjects  for  criticism  ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  add,  t^at  the  present 
specimen  is  not  behind  the  odier  deformities  which  that  gentle- 
mata  has  added  to  the  city.  The  expense  of  the  building  was 
2,941/. 

There  are  several  mural  tablets,  of  no  general  interest,  in  the 
present  church,  besides  a  marble  monument  to  the  memory  of  Joseph 
Patience,  esq.  architect :  it  is  surmounted  with  a  bu0t,  distinguished 
by  a  marked  expression  of  Astonishment,  as  if  the  sculptor  had  in- 
tended to  represent  the  surprise  of  the  deceased,  at  witnessing  the 
fauhy  areUtecture  about  him. 

Attached  to  the  westel*n  wall  of  the  church  is  a  small  portion  oi 
Loiidon<-wall,  in  a  good  st^te  of  preservation. 

The  mondments  in  the  old  church  were  destroyed  with  the  struc- 
tore  wbich  contained  them,  with  the  exception  of  two,  one  of  which 
is  affixed  to  the  west^m  wall  of  the  vestibule,  and  the  other,  k  hand- 
some and  spacious  mural  montiment,  mentioned  in  Strype^s  Stow, 
(edit.  1720.)  as  then  occupving  a  place  on  the  western  side  of  the 
poljiit  in  the  old  cburcB,  to  the  memory  of  Dominici  de  Heila, 
of  an  ctfleient  family  in  Flanders,  who  died  28th  April,  cioiogviii, 
aged  M,and  Gulielmse  de  Heila  his  wife,  who  dicN]  31  May,  cidioov 
aged  70,  ntey  be  seen  on  the  north  wall  of  the  church  of 
Osfltl6  H^dinghflim,  Essex ;  and  a  small  marble  tablet  attached 
theteto,  beiring  an  inscription  importing  that  it  was  removed  by 
a  deeeendliM  of  the  family  resident  in  that  parish,  from  the  chordi 
of  AUhallows,  London-wall,  on  the  demolition  of  the  ktter  edifice 
in  17^. 
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The  earliest  charcbwarden's  account  w  for  1456,  but  there  w 
nothing  mentioned  that  should  lead  us  to  suppose  the  church  was 
then  an  ancient  building. 

This  church  contained  a  rood  loft,  and  a  representation  of  JudaB 
in  it,  which  was  painted  for  1^.  in  1455.  in  1467  this  loft  was 
rebuilt  for  6/.,  and  the  gilding  on  the  cross  cost  3s.  4d. 

In  addition  to  the  high  altar,  were  two  others  dedicated  to  our 
Lady  aod  St.  Lawrence.  This  church  was  particularly  rich  in  the 
ornaments  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church;  among  other 
items  is  the  following  : — 

A  cross  of  silver  parcel  gilt,  weighing  93 J  oz. 

A  pontyfycall  of  Saynt  Thomas  of  Canterberry,  cloised  in  syl- 
Ter, 

A  bone  of  Saynt  Davy,  clossed  in  sylver. 

A  cross  weighing  10}  oz.  to  bear  at  sacrament.* 

8L  Bartholomew  the  Little,  or  8t.  Bartholomew  hy  theExehanffe. 

This  church  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  St.  Bartholomew  lane, 
and  separated  from  Threadneedle-street  by  houses  built  against  its 
south  wall.  It  is  of  very  ancient  foundation ;  for,  in"  the  year 
1331,  John  de  Tyerne  was  presented  to  this  living,  on  the  death, 
of  John  de  Aldeburgh,  the  rector  ;  and  it  had  become  so  decayed^ 
that  it  was  entirely  rebuilt  in  the  year  1438. 

The  living  was  anciently  in  Simon  Godart,  citizen,  who  pro- 
bably gave  it  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary  of  Grace;  as  it  fell, 
with  the  dissolution  of  that  religious  house,  into  the  hands  of  the 
crown,  in  whom  it  has  continued  to  the  present  time,  subject  to 
the  archdeacon.  The  old  church  was  burnt  down  by  the  fire 
of  London,  after  which  the  present  building  was  erected.  The  exte- 
rior view  is  far  from  handsome,  owing  to  the  stones  of  which  the 
walls  are  composed,  being  rough  and  irregular.  The  west  front, 
as  seen  in  Bartholomew  lane,  shews  a  centre  and  side  aisles  with  a 
square  tower,  attached  to  the  south  wall.  The  central  division  is 
faced  with  smoothed  stone ;  it  contains  the  principal  entrance, 
which  is  arched  and  surrounded  with  a  concaved  frontispiece,  over 
which  is  a  mask  between  handsome  festoons  of  foliage.  Above 
this  is  a  large  arched  window,  divided  into  compartments  by  two 
stone  uprights  sustaining  an  arched  head,  and  joined  to  the  jambs 
at  the  8prin>ring  of  the  arch,  by  a  transom  stone ;  this  window  is 
walled  up.  In  the  aisles  are  arched  windows,  and  the  elevation  is 
finished  with  a  cornice  and  attic.  The  tower  is  in  four  stories,  the 
first  contains  an  arched  window  corresponding  with  the  aisles  in  its 
western  front,  above  which  is  an  oblong  square  window ;  the  third 
story  has  an  arched  window,  and  the  upper  story  another  of  an  ob- 
long square  form,  bounded  by  an  architrave  and  surmoimted  by  a 
cornice.  The  southern  face  is  built  against  to  the  third  story  ;  the 
eastern  face  is  a  copy  of  the  western  one.    The  finish  to  the  tower 

*  Malcolm,  ii.  p.  66. 
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is  a  lingiibur  attic,  in  the  middle  of  each  face  is  an  arch  sustained 
ipoD  aotsBy  the  copiDg  being  made  to  rise  and  form  a  pediment  above 
be  window ;  this  portion  is  also  of  smoothed  stone.     The  north 
ideof  the  charch  has  four  arched  windows  in  the  aisle,  of  a  similar 
haraeter  to  those  in  the  west  front;  beneath  the  fint  window 
s  a  lintelled  doorway ;  and  between  the  first  and  second  is  an  f 
octagon  staircase  turret,  lighted  by  loopholes,  the  height  of  which 
has  been  increased  by  an  addition  of  brick  work.  Above  the  aisles  , 
is  a  clerestory  containing  five  segment  arched  windows,  this  por-* 
lioo  is  built  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings.     The  east  front,  which 
IS  concealed  from  public  observation,  corresponds  in  its  general 
features  with  the  western.    A  portion  of  the  south  wall  of  the 
church  appears  above  the  premises  of  the  Ck)ck  tavern.    This  is  an 
attached  chapel,  now  used  as  a  vestry,  it  contains  two  segment 
arched  windows,  and  is  built  with  the  same  materials  as  the  church. 
Above  this  is  seen  the  clerestory.    The  walls  and  tower  of  this 
dtarch,  there  is  little  doubt,  are  anterior  to  the  fire,  the  architect 
foQod  them  sufficiently  strong  to  sustain  a  new  roof,  and  he  only 
rebuilt  the  portions  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  fire.    The  fact 
of  the  additions  to  the  staircase,  tower,  and  the  clerestory,  being 
made  with  brick,  is  a  corroboration,  of  this  opinion,  as  it  is  very 
improbable  that  the  architect  should  have  found  his  first  materia 
fail  him  when  his  walls  had  rose  to  a  certain  height,  and  then  be 
forced  to  finish  the  elevation  with  a  different  description.    The 
church  may,  therefore,  be  looked  upon  as  an  ancient  edifice  com* 
plelely  modernized ;  it  has  btely  been  very  ably  repaired,  and  the 
parish,  to  their  great  credit,  have  made  no  alterations  in  the  archi- 
tecture.   The  interior  is  entirely  modem ;  it  is  entered  by  a  spacious 
vestibule,  in  which  are  internal  porches  frontingthe  doorway,  adorn- 
ed with  Corinthian  pilasters,  and  two  poor  boxes  attached  to  the 
central  porch ;  on  each  side  of  the  church  are  four  semicircular  ar- 
ches, sustained  on  three  Tuscan  pillars,  the  key-stones  are  enrich- 
ed with  cherubim,  and  sustain  a  cornice,  above  which  rises  the  clere- 
story, diiTusing  a  body  of  light  into  the  church,  and  giving  to  it 
arowe  cheerful  appearance  than  might  be  expected  from  its  con- 
'ued  situation.     At  the  east  end  is  a  chancel  lighted  by  a  large 
rindow  in  the  east  wall,  a  copy  of  that  described  in  the  west  front, 
uid  by  two  series  of  windovvs  in  the  lateral  walls,  corresponding 
#ith  those  in  the  aisles  and  clerestory  of  the  church.    The  ceilings 
are  horizontal,  that  of  the  body  of  the  church  rests  on  a  cornice, 
and  is  made  into  square  pannels.    The  one  immediately  over  the  ' 
altar  is  distinguished  by  concavities  at  the  angles,  containing  che- 
rubim, and  the  centre  is  painted  with  clouds  surrounding  the  Hebrew 
name  of  the  Deity.     The  ceilings  of  the  aisles  correspond  with 
the  central  divbion^  but  are  not  pannelled ;  in  the  wall  of  the  south 
aisle  is  a  large  ill-formed  arch  communicating  with  the  vestry  before 
uoUced,  the  keystone  is  carved  with  a  cherub.    A  gallery  crosses 
the  centre  of  the  west  end  of  the  church,  in  which  is  a  large  organ 
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ill  an  oak  case,  richly  catved.  The  altar  is  a  slab  of  elegantly  vein- 
ed marble  upon  gilt  supportefs;  upon  the  ledger  is  a  pedestal  oftlife 
same  material,  which  although  It  appean  to  be  iotaiided  for  an  or* 
nament,  is^  in  ftict,  a  depository  for  the  eonraranion  plate,  ^e 
altar  screen  is  carved  oak,  and  is  enriched  with  four  Corinthian  co- 
lumns sustaining  an  attic  and  the  arms  of  Charles  (I. ;  in  the  inter- 
coiuroniations  are  tfaecustoniaty  inscriptions  and  paintings  of  Moses 
and  Aaron,  ahd,  aboVe  the  centra,  a  small  painting  of  the  descent 
of  tne  Hbly  Spirit.  The  Walls  of  the  chancel  are  painted  in  imita-. 
tion  of  Veined  tilarfole,  and  M  the  sides  atod  inner  arch  of  the  win- 
dow, is  inscHbed  otoiRV  to  god  tN  THk  HiGitssT,  on  barth 
PBACK,  GOOD  WILL  TOtvARDs  MEN.  The  pulpit  and  reading 
desk  are  attached  to  a  piHar  on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  the 
former  is  polrgbnal,  and  haS  a  sounding  board  of  the  same  form,  all 
richly  carved  in  oak.  The  font  is  spherical,  and  sustained  on  a 
terminal  pillar  cf  veined  marble,  and  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  hand- 
some piece  of  workmanship,  it  Stands  in  a  pew  in  the  western  ves- 
tibule. The  dimensions  of  this  building*  are  as  follows : — ^length 
78  feet,  breadth  60,  height  41,  and  height  of  tower  90  feet.  It 
Vfk9  built  by  sir  Christopher  Wren,  in  1679,  at  the  expense  of 

wni.  U. 

In  the  Vestry  b66kS  at  this  parish  anno  1578,  it  was  agreck], 
that  every  hoosehotdei^  in  the  parish,  should  in  dotation,  watch 
their  day,  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  the  same  hour  in  the  even- 
ing, fat  the  purpose  of  ezpellilig  rogues  and  beggai^  from  the 
street*  ef  the  paf bh.'^ 

'S'^  Benei  Fink. 

This  church  is  sitoated  on  the  south  std^  of  Threadli^MliMti^t/ 
nearly  opp^ite  the  entrance  to  Old  Broad'^str^eti  It  ik  sb  calk4 
from  ita  dedication  to  SIj  Benedict,  an  Italian  saiitt,  And  fdunder 
of  the  order  of  Benedittiile  monks ;  and  it  received  ibt  additional 
name  of  Fink,  frotn  one  Robert  Fink  the  elder  who  rebttilt  it,  but 
a|  what  period  is  not  known.  It  is  of  ancient  fobfldatiortf,  and, 
though  at  present  only  a  curacy,  yet  was  ofigkialft  ^  rectoiy ; 
John  de  Branketre  being*  rector  thereof,  before  the  year  1323. 
Tbe  patronage  of  thils  church,  which  vras  formerly  In  the  family 
of  the  Nevils,  and  was  probably  given  by  some  member  of  t^at 
noble  family  to  tbe  adjacent  hospital  0f  St.  AnthMy,  fdl  at 
the  suppression  of  it  te  the  o^otf  n.  Kitig  Edward  iV.  Stfbae^ 
quently  gave  it  (e  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Windsor,  In  whom  it 
still  remains ;  it  is  supplied  by  one  of  the  caheos,  Who  is  licensed 
by  the  bishop  of  Lendeii. 

The  old  ohurch  beings  destroyed  by  iti^,  in  1666,  the  present 
building  was  erected  in  1673.  Tbe  pimi  k  singular,  the  orated 
walls  forming  a  decagon  :  a  great  part  of  the  bnikiing  h  con- 
cealed by  adjacent  houses,  and  even  that  portion  Which  i^  risibte; 

^  Msf<!6]rir,  IL  ^  4M. 
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»  defaced  bj  the  watch-house  belonging  to  the  ward  beiag  attached 
to  it.  The  three  elevations  of  the  structure,  vrhich  are  to  be  seen  from 
the  street,  till  within  the  last  30  years  contained  windows  of  large 
dimeosiooa  with  arched  heads,  divided  by  two  stone  uprights, 
into  three  parta,  and  crossed  by  a  transom  stone  at  the  springing 
of  the  arch,  to  ivhich  point  they  are  now  closed  with  masonry. 
The  key-stones  of  the  arches  are  carved  with  consoles,  sustaining 
a  cornice,  which  is  continued  round  the  whole  building,  and  is  sur* 
mounted  by  aft  attic,  above  which  is  seen  a  leaden  roof,  arising  in 
the  form  of  a  spherical  dome. 

Three  other  sides  of  the  poligon  abut  on  the  burying  ground 
of  the  cbOrch,  in  these  divisions  the  windows  remain  in  their 
original  atate.     The  tower  attached  to  the  western    portion    is 
square  and  massive,  the  northern  front,  which  ia  the  only  visible 
part,  is  ib  two  stories,  the    first  contMns  a  Unlelled   entrance 
covered  with  a  pediment,  the  whole  eacloeed  within  an  arch-formed 
concavity,  above  this  is  an  oblong  square  window  ;  to  this  sncceedi 
a  square  enriched  tablet,  intended  for  a  dial ;  the  upper  story 
has  an   upright  oval   window  in  each  face   and    the    elevation 
is    finished    with  a  cornice,  which  sweeps  over  the  crown    of 
the  windows ;  the  whole  of  the  part  already  described  is  faced  with 
stone,  the  tower  is  heightened  by  a  leaded  dome,  square  in  plan, 
and  pierced  with  port-hole  apertures;  this  is  surmounted  by  a  square 
lantern,   with  scrolls  at  the  angles  and  oval  windows  in  the  sides, 
finished  with  a  dwarf  spire  sustaining  a  gilt  ball  and  cross ;  a  ves- 
tibule is  formed  in  the  basement  of  die  tower,  from  which  the  body 
of  the  church  is  approached,  and  on  the  south  side  is  a  door  lead- 
ing to  the  adjoining  church-yard.    Although  much  contracted  in 
dimensions,  the  interior  as  it  came  out  of  the  hands  of  the  architect, 
shewed  a  tasteful  and  to  a  certain  degree  elegant  design ;  a  peris- 
tyle of  six  composite  columns,  supported  on  plinths  the  height  of 
the  pewing,are  disposed  in  an  oval,  they  sustain  on  their  capitals 
architrave  cornices,  which  enter  the  walls  of  the  church  opposite 
to  the  pillars,  and    become    imposts  to  six  semicircular  arches, 
the  spandrila  of  which  are  formed  into  pendentives,  and  support 
with  the  intervention  of  a  modillion  cornice  a  dome,  elliptical  in  its 
plan  but  semicircular  in  its  vertical  section  ;  on  the  centre  was  once 
a  lantern,  which  not  only  diffused  light  into  the  structure,  but  gave 
a  cheerful  appearance  to  it,  the  removal  of  this  and  closing  up  the 
northern  windows  has  rendered  the  church  rather  gloomy,  though 
the  latter  was  necessary,  to  exclude  the  noise  of  carriages  in  such 
a  public  situation.     The  soffits  of  the  lateral  arches  and  the  dome 
are  plain.      The  western  portion  of  the  building  is  occupied  by  a 
^lleiy  accommodating  itself  to  the  plan  of  the  church,  the  front 
IS  pannelled  and  it  contains  a  large  organ,  and  seats  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  ward  school.  The  window  in  the  eastern  divisionof  the  po- 
Ggon  is  of  the  design  already  described,  it  has    the  coat   of 
•ma  of  the  enlightened  benefactor  Holmao  in  the  central  division. 
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vis.  vert,  a  cbevron  between  three  pheoni,  or  i  beneatfa  it  tlie  data 
XDCXCT  ;  below  the  wiodoirii  the  altar  screen  handumely  painted 
and  gilt :  in  the  centre  are  pannela  bearing  the  decalogue,  on  each 
aide  of  which  is  a  pair  of  composite  columns  painted  in  imilatioo  of 
marble,wilh  ^t  capitals  supporting  an  elliptical  pediment ;  between 
the  columns  are  paintingiof  Moses  and  Aaron,  me  puipit,  whii^ 
is  hexagonal,  is  with  the  desks  attached  to  tbe  pillar  nearest  the 
altar ;  on  the  south  side  of  tbe  church  in  one  of  the  windows 
is  a  sun-dial  in  stained  glass,  with  the  motto  Sine  lunuiw  siunu. 
The  rant  is  a  circular  b^n  of  white  marble,  on  a  column  of  tbe 
same  form,  it  is  more  modern  than  the  chureh ;  on  the  poor  box  is 
llie  dale  1688,  The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1673,  from  the  designa 
ofsirChristopherWren.Bt  theeipenceor4,129/.l6r.  lOd.  Tbe 
superiority  of  its  ornaments  was  occasioned  by  Mr.  Holman's*  do- 
nation. The  greatest  diameter  of  the  church  is  H3  feet,  the  letsa4S, 
and  the  height  of  the  lower  ILO  feet. 

There  are  no  moonments  in  this  churcb  worthy  of  notice.  Ib 
the  veslry  is  a  plan  of  the  parish  made  in  1789, 


St.  Martin  Outtctch  CAvrcA. 

n94. 

This  church  is  situated  at  the  Goutb  east  end  of  Tbread- 


*The(uperiocit]rofthFomanienMln  Holman,  Mq.  vboie  generoail;  it  the 
thii  church  ii  lo  he  adribuled  to  lb*  more  TemBr)L«b)e,M  be  waa  ■  member 
liberal  dautian  of  IfiOOi,  bj  Oeorp      at  tbe  Romta  C^lbolie  ewuoDiaB 
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needle-«tieet>  in  an  angle  made  by  its  junction  with  Bisfa- 
opsgate-street.  It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Martin^  bishop  of 
TotirSf  in  France,  and  is  of  great  antiquity.  It  derives  its  ad- 
ditional name  of  Outwich  from  the  family  of  Oteswich,  who 
were  either  the  fonnders  or  proprietors  of  this  charch.  Stow 
names  foor  of  them,  who  were  buried  here,  viz.  Martin,  Nicholas, 
William,  and  John.  In  the  year  1325,  John  de  Warren,  earl  of 
Sorrey,  presented  John  de  Dalyngton  to  this  living ;  hut  the  earl 
dying  without  issue,  and  leaving  his  estates  to  the  crown,  the  ad- 
vowson  was  purchased  in  1887»  by  the  above  family,  who,  in  the 
sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  gave  it  with  four  messuages, 
seventeen  shops,  and  the  appurtenances  in  the  said  parish,  to  the 
master  and  waniens  of  the  taylors  and  linen  armourers  and  to 
their  successors,  to  be  employed  for  the  perpetual  help  and  relief 
of  the  poor  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  said  company  :  by  virtue 
of  which  grant,  the  company  of  merchant-taylors  have  ever  since 
enjoyed  the  right  of  patronage  to  this  church. 

The  old  church,  which  was  built  in  1540,  was  one  of  the  few 
that  escaped  the  fire  of  London ;  but  the  ravages  of  time,  assisted 
by  the  injuries  it  received  from  a  fire  in  Bishopsgate-street,  in 
1765, had  affected  it  so  much,  that  it  was  taken  downin  1795,  and 
the  present  structure  erected,  which  is  one  of  the  smallest  ecclesias- 
tical edifices  in  the  metropolis.  The  exterior  has  no  architectural 
character.  The  general  features  of  the  building  are  an  oval  in- 
scribed within  an  oblong  irregular  figure  approaching  to  a  square. 
The  north  side  of  the  church  is  a  plain  brick  wall,  finished  with  a 
stone  coping,  it  originally  had  two  doorways  and  in  the  upper 
part  a  semicircular  window,  the  latter  with  the  westernmost  door- 
way were  stopped  up  at  the  recent  repair  in  1827.  The  east 
firont  is  compoed  and  rusticated,  the  face  of  the  wall  broken  by 
a  recessed  arch,  above  which  a  semicircular  window  has  been 
Gonstnieted  in  lieu  of  the  one  walled  up  on  the  north  side,  the 
elevation  is  finished  by  a  square  plinth  fronted  by  a  dial  and  sus- 
taining a  circular  turret  and  cupola,  the  prototype  of  which  may 
be  found  in  nearly  every  mews.  The  south  and  western  sides  of 
the  edifice  are  built  against ;  attached  to  the  latter,  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  north  side  is  an  auxiliary  entrance,  which  has  only  lately 
been  brought  into  general  use.  Above  the  walls  alieady  des- 
cribed is  an  oval  clerestory,  compoed  and  rusticated  aud  pierced 
with  four  semicircular  windows.  The  interior  has  been  so  much 
improved  in  the  late  reparation  that  it  entirely  owes  its  present 


heaeems,  however,  to  have  heen  en-  accept;  but  lobieqqendy  (1714)  re- 
tire!) diveeted  of  the  bigotry  ofoally  ceived  one  as  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Sarah 
ascfibcd  to  persons  of  that  persuasion,  Gregory,  (a  native  of  the  parish),  who 
and  to  have  posKoed  a  (m/y  Catholic  alio  left  a  freehold  house,  to  provide  a 
spirit.  The  coat  of  arms  and  stio  dial  salsry  for  the  organist,  as  appears  by 
before  described,  were  alio  provided  an  loscriptioa  attached  to  the  front  of 
at  his  eipense;  be  likewise  oflered  an  (he  organ  gallery, 
rrgaa   which  the  parish  declined  to 
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aeat,  aod  even  elegant  aptiearanoe,  to  the  very  tasteful  decora- 
tions and  embellishments  it  then  reoeived.  The  outline  is  an  oval 
made  into  eight  divisions  by  ant»  sustaining  an  entablature^  the  ca- 
pitals are  eonposed  from  the  Ionic  erder^  with  chembim  having 
expanded  wings  between  the  volutes,  the  shafts  are  inted  and  are 
coloured  in  imitation  of  Sienna  marble,  the  caps  white  with  gold 
enrichments.    The  ceiling  is  domed  and  partitioned  by  ribs,  and 
in  the  ceistre  is  an  oval  containing  a  flower.    The  thiee  divisions 
at  the  western  end  are  recessed,  and  contain  galleries  which  oc^ 
cupy  the  spaces  between  the  inner  and  external  walls  :  the  cen- 
tral gallery  contains  the  organ  erected  in  18€i5.  The  east  end  is  simi- 
lail^  recessed,  the  centre  contains  the  altar  and  the  lateral  divi- 
sieni  galleries,  the  fronis  of  these  as  well  as  the  western  ones  are 
hallustraded.  The  altar  has  been  completely  remodelled  and  much 
impioved  in  the  late  repair ;  the  wall  before  that  penod  wad  orna- 
mented with  a  laige  fresco  painting  of  our  Lord's  Ascension  by 
Rigaud,  which  even  in  Mr.  Malcolm's  time  had  grown  into  a  de- 
formity in  consequence  of  damp,  this  has  been  destroyed  and  the 
whole  of  the  vail  has  been  occupied  by  various  panels  composed 
ef  imitations  of  htpis  lazuli,  SKenna,  venl  antique^  and  other  mar- 
bles, the  tables  of  the  law  ate  inscribed  on  gill  pannels  covered  with 
a  pediment,  the  creed  and  decalegue  on  pannels  of  porphyry  at  the 
aides  of  the  former,  the  whole  has  a  tasteful  and  elegant  appearance, 
and  is  a  very  pleasing  specimen  of  the  skill  displayed  io  the  mo- 
dern imitations  of  marbles,  so  tastefully  introduced  into  many  re- 
cently decorated  churches,  in  the  metropolis,  after  the  example  of 
Si.  Bride's.    The  altar  is  composed  of  stucco,  in  imitation  g^  por- 
phyry ;  it  consists  of  a  ledger  sustained  on  anaschin  the  centre^  and 
cariatidal  angels,  highly  gik  at  the  comers.    The  reicess  is  ceded  in 
an  arch,  enriched  with  square  pannels ;  the  head  is  occupied  biy  a 
window  illed  with  stained  glass  preserved  from  the  old  ohurch, 
and  now  removed  to  the  present  situation  from  the  north  window, 
on  its  bein^  walled  up.    There  afe,  in  all,  twelve  coats,  besides  the 
anns  of  Kmg  Charles  II.,  and  those  of  the  merchant  t^ylors,  and 
south  sea  companies.  Oneof  them  has  beneath  ^^.WnU  1483,  being 
the  armsof  Nayloraod  Nevil  .In  the  front  of  thealtar nuls  are  the 
pulpit  and  desks,  the  former  is  square,  and  stands  on  a  pedestal  of 
the  same  form,  ornamented  with  antse,  the  whole  paint^  and  var- 
nished in  imitation  of  polished  oak.    The  improvements  before  de- 
tailed are  not  the  only  ones  which  took  place  at  the  recent  repara- 
tion.   As  originally  constructed,  the  pulpit  and  its  appendages  were 
situated  at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
congrej^tion  most  indecorously  turned  their  b^cksto  the  altar  du- 
ring divine  service.    All  the  seats  have  been  reversed*  and  a  new 
Sulpit  and  desks  constructed  in  a  situation  more  appropriate  than 
16  former,  though  the  size  of  the  church  does  not  allow  them  to  be 
so  placed  as  not  to  impede  the  view  of  the  altar.    The  font  is  of 
marble,  and  stands  in  a  pew  beneath  the  north-western  gaili>r3'. 
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There  %se  wTenl  monumepts  io  the  present  baildinf^,  yihxA  were 
pceaerTcd  from  the  old  charch.  The  most  splendid  is  an  altar  tomb, 
Tjili  recumbent  efilgies  in  alabaster,  of  John  Oteswich  and  his 
Iftdy,  it  was  placed  at  the  rebuilding  of  the  qhurch,  in  I7Q2,  in  an 
obscure  corner  beneath  the  south-west  gallery,  where  it  still  re- 
pi^ ;  Ibe  figures,  however,  are  in  fine  preservation.  The  male 
ffSigf  vk  dressed  in  a  long  gown,  and  has  a  sword  at  bis  left  side, 
his  countenance  placid  and  features  handsome,  his  head  rests  on  a 
cushion  supported  by  angels,  the  hands  are  conjoined  in  the  attitude 
of  prayer,  and  at  his  feet  is  «  lion*  The  lady's  hands  are  in  the 
ssne  supplicatory  attitude,  at  her  feet  a  dog  :  this  monument  is 
highly  interesting',  not  only  as  a  fine  specimen  of  the  workmanship, 
tot  as  a  record  of  the  costume  of  a  merchant  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tory.  Against  the  north  wall  is  another  ancient  monument,  to  the 
memory  of  Hugh  Pemberton,  merchant  taylor  and  alderman,  who 
died  1500,  and  Katherine  his  wife.  It  consists  of  an  altar  tomb  with 
an  elaborate  canopy,  sustained  upon  pillars  springing  from  the  ex- 
terior angles  of  the  ledger ;  the  canopy  is  composed  of  five  arches 
with  (^gee  canopies,  thr^  in  front  and  two  in  fiank,  the  spandrils 
filled  in  with  pannelling,  and  the  whole  finished  with  a  cornice, 
ornamented  with  strawberry  leaves  placed  erect  on  the  eaves;  at 
the  back  were  formerly  several  engraved  efilgies  in  brass,  of  which 
ODljFievaiDseven  kneeling  children,  and  nearthemthis  inscription 
on  a  label:  l^atet  He  ttUS  StttS  mi%tXtXt  nOtfft  and 
two  shields  of  arms,  viz.  the  merchant  taylors  and  Pemberton ; 
this  monnment  is  well  preserved,  and  displays  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  workmanship  of  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  A 
spaee  has  been  cut  out  of  the  back  of  the  tomb,  for  a  locker,  in 
whicb  they  formerly  placed  the  valuables  of  the  church.  Within 
the  CQOiiBQnion  rails  is  a  brass  to  the  memory  of  Nichohui  Wotton^ 
btchelor  of  lav,  rector  of  tkia  church,  who  died  1482.  Above 
the  insdiptioD  is  his  effigy  engaaved,  in  good  preservation.  With- 
out the  tails  is  a  brass  of  similar  form,  and  with  an  engraving*  to  the 
aieniQiy  of  JohnBreuz,  rectos,  ob.  1469.  Against  thesouth  wall, 
sad  neaiiy  opposite  to  Pember4on^i  monument,  is  a  mural  one, 
with  the  fellDwing  inscription  :*-> 

Bm  nil^li  tiM  bodieof  the  wonhiplVl  Richaid  Stapes  dected  alderman  of 
Ua»c||tf%  400  U94-  Hee  ww  the  gimitett  merehant  io  bia  lyme,  the  chiefeal 
scfor  in  ^ifipfere  of  ^le  trades  of  Tvikey  and  East  India.  A  laaa  homble  in 
protperitj,  pajnefnl  and  e^er  ready  io  the  affayrea  publicqre,  and  dis<;reeUy  care* 
m  of  hit  prif ate;  a  liberal  howsekeeper,  boirntifvl  to  the  poore,  an  vpright 
dialri  in  ih»  world,  and  a  devout  aspirer  afler  Che  world  to  come,  mvch  bleat  in 
bit poaterity,  and  happy  in  hit  and  their  aUyaTnoei.  Hee  dyed  the  last  jvne, 
aaodofoine,  1608.     hUtwoit  vt  efirH. 

The  dieceased  and  Im  lady  are  kneeling  oppooiie  to  each  other, 
M  aliaiB^  with  a  family  of  ftva  sons  and  four  daughters  in  the  rear, 
the  whole  ianked  by  two  Corinthian  columns ;  the  canopy  sustains 
a  model  of  a  ship  of  war »  the  whole  is  in  very  good  preservation, 
except  the  original  colours,  the  monument  having  been  painted 
vhite  when  the  church  was  rebuilt;  a  warm  stone  colour  has  been 
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given  to  it  in  the  last  repair,  and  the  model  of  the  ship  and  the 
various  enrichments  gilt.*  The  same  hue  has  also  been  given  to 
the  monument  of  Pemberton.  Upon  the  whole,  the  recent  repair 
reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  the  parochial  authorities  ;  this,  and 
other  instances  to  be  noticed  in  the  course  of  the  work,  shew  a  lau- 
dable spirit  of  improvement  prevails  in  the  metropolis,  which  will 
one  day,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  render  nugatory  the  often  repeated  cen* 
sure  upon  churchwarden's  repairs. 

Thrradneedto  Strttt 


1.  Altftr.'S.  Pal  pit— 3.  Pcdib«it<m^  Monnmrat.— 4.  Otttwlelie^  MoBimat.-^.  Font-*- 

&  Super*!  Monamcnt 

Plan  of  Si,  Martin  Outmeh  Church. 

1760. 

The  old  church  was  an  interesting  and  venerable  edifice,  as  ap^ 
pears  in  the  view  above. 

From  the  above  plan,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  church  consisted 
of  a  nave  and  south  aisle,  lighted  by  five  pointed  windows  on  the 
north  side,  all  of  which  differed  in  their  sice  and  ornaments,  and 
by  two  At  the  east  end.  At  the  west  end  was  a  small  tower,  having* 
one  story  above  the  main  building.  The  nave  and  aisle,  were  we* 
parated  internally  by  arches  resting  on  clustered  columns,  and 
there  was  a  small  gallery  across  the  western  extremity.  The  pul- 
pit was  fixed  between  two  of  the  windows,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
church  near  the  east  end  where  the  preacher  in  consequence  of  the 
numerous  windows,  was  constantly  interrupted  and  his  voice  ren* 
dered  inaudible  by  the  noise  of  the  carriages,  and  the  ribaldry  of 
stage  coachmen.  An  allar  tomb  then  stood  on  the  north  side 
of  the  communion-table,  which  was  subsequently  destroyed,  prior 
to  the  Reformation,  it  was  probably  used  as  the  sepulcb^  of  oar 
Saviour,  in  the  Paschal  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Rome,  some 
of  the  particulars  relative  to  the  former  church,  are  gleaned  from  the 
information  of  a  worthy  and  enlightened  friend  of  the  writer, 
who  well  remembers  the  ancient  edifice. 

*  It  if  to  be  regretted  that  the  co-  jured  io  a  timilar  manner,  and  bat  lor 

loun  of  the  dresies  of  the  effigies  apon  Che  offidoai  interference  of  the '  inde- 

ancientmonomenti  should  so  frequently  fatigable   nDoantebank*    MakHie,   tbf* 

be  effaced.     Sach  representations  of  monoment  of  Shakespear  at  Stratlbrd 

the  costome  of  past  ages  oagbt  to  be  would  hate  presented,  at  the  present 

preserved  with  scrupulous  attention,  time,  the  very  hues  of  the  dreit  irbkb 

A  valuable  memorial  of  the  age  of  the  poet  wore  in  his  Kfe-time. 
Eliabetb,  at  St  Helens,  has  been  in- 
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An. inventor;  of  theomaments  belongiof  to  this  church  wai 
communicaled  b;  (tie  late  J.  Nichols,  esq.  to  Mr.  Malcolm,  and  ii 
priaied  in  his  Londiniuni  Redivivum;  among  the  church  ornaments 
the  rollowing  are  the  mist  curious  :  ilnt,  a  chales,  w>  the  pal- 
lea  or  iflTer  and  geyltte,  wt  a  Tryoyte  in  the  patten  anatneld, 
pood,  xxixth  UDc'  of  Troj-e. 

Ilm,  a  Crosse  of  sylver  and  ^It,  wythe  owr  laddye  and  seint 
John  oir  EraDg^ljste,  or  the  gyfte  off  my  lady  orBiirgayne,  fomo 
tjiiDe  beror«  y*  wyffe  of  Richard  Naylore,  me'charil  off  London, 
pond'  xxvj.  unc'  and  xiijth  of  Troye. 

Itm,  a  boxe,  with  diverse  rellyka  thereyn,  to  thenomberufa 
ij.  w'icryplurs  on  ihetn. 

Itm,  a  cloth  called  a  rayle  of  vhyte  lynneyn,  to  dra#  afTor 
the  Bwter  in  lent  time. 

In  1539. 

To  the  maaters  of  Pappe,  for  the  porchase  of  the  churcheyrde, 
in  the  pretence  of  Mr.  Hamon,  ijt.  xiiJ8.  iiijf'.  This  is  iheground 
menliDDed  hefore*,  aa  being:  the  site  of  the  hospital,  balled  i1j« 
Pape;.  in  Bevis  Merlu. 


On  the  weitsWe  of  Broad-street,  nearly  opposite  to  the  Excise- 
office,  ii  litiiated  ite  church  of  St.  Peter  le  Poor.  It  is  of  very 
aoctent  foundation,  as  appears  from  a  register  of  it,  so  far  back  aa 
U8I,  It  was  dedicated  to  St.  Peler  the  Apostle,  and  is  distin- 
gviihed  from  other  churches  of  ihat  name,  by  the  additional  epithet 
«fle  Poor,  which  Slow  conjectures  was  given  to  it,  from  the  ancient 
■tateofthe  pafl)A,'thi»u^,in>iis  tinie,(asa(  present)  there  were 
many  hit  houses" in  k,  potsesbed  by, rich  merchants,  and  others. 

•  Videan»«p.  84. 
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It  is  a  reclory,  and  appears  to  have  been  always  in  the  deaa  and 
chapter  of  St.  Paul's.  * 

The  church  which  preceded  the  present  edifice  was  an  irregultr 
bnilding^y  the  east  end  and  south  side  being  bent,  to  humour  the 
form  of  the  street.  From  the  representation  of  a  gentleman  well  ac- 
quainted with  it,  and  to  whom  the  author  is  indebted  for  much  in- 
lormation  relative  to  other  relics  of  ancient  London,  which  no  loofer 
exist,  some  idea  may  be  given  of  the  old  stnictore.  The  irregular  area 
was  divided,  as  usual  in  old  churches,  by  two  series  of  cloetered 
columns  sustaining  pomted  arches,  into  a  nave  and  side  aisles.   The 
windows  were  made  by  muUioos  into  three  lights,  with  cinquefoil 
arched  heads,  and  the  earth  outside  the  church  was  raided  so  hi|^ 
that  curtains  were  drawn  across  the  lower  part  of  the  windows 
during  divine  service  to  prevent  passengers  from  looking  through 
them  ;  the  east  window  had  four  niuUions  deprived  of  their  tracery 
and  it  contained  six  coats  of  arms  ia  stained  glass.     The  roof  wss 
timber,  and  pannelled  into  square  compartments,  with  bosses  at  the 
angles  in  the  taste  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  gallery,  which 
was  erected  in  1629-30*  at  the  west  end  remain^  ;    the  front 
was  enriched  with  the  uncouth  imitations  of  Italian  architecture  of 
the  period,  being  pannelled  mto  compartments,  divided  by  terminal 
fMllars  resembling  the  Ionic  order,  and  the  compartments  occupied 
by  arched  recesses.     At  the  north  west  angle  of  the  building 
was  a  smaH  tower,   and  one   singularity  of    the    exterior  was 
a  clock  dial,  suspended   from  the  middle  of  a  beam,  extending 
across  the  road  at  the  south  side  of  the  church.      The  length 
of  this  humble  building  was  64  feet,  its  breadth  61,  and  height 
only  23.     It  contained  various  monuments  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  I.      In  I788»  an  act  of  parliament  was  obtained  for 
taking  down  the  old  chureh,  and  the  present  was  commenced  soon 
after,  and  completed  in  1792,  at  an  expense  of  more  than  4000/. : 
of  this  sum  400/.  was  subscribed  by  the  city  of  Londcm,  and  the  re- 
mainder was  raised  on  annuities  by  the  parish.     The  architect  was 
Mr.  Jesse  Gibson.f     In  order  to  give  additional  width  to  the  street, 
the  plan  of  the  church  was  laid  out  partly  on  the  site  of  the  old  one, 
and  partly  on  an  adjoining  church-yard.     The  chancel  of  tlie  old 
chureh  was  thrown  into  the  road  way,  and  the  bones  of  the  wealthy 
inhabitants  of  the  parish,  and  the  various  rectors,  who  had  been  bu- 
ried in  this  portion  of  the  building,  were,  in  consequence,  most  ui- 
deceotiy  transferred  into  the  highway.    Several  of  the  old  monu- 
ments were  broken  to  pieces,  and  the  materiab  used  in  mending 
the  road,]:  and  the  brass  plates  were  sold  to  a  plumber  in  the  Mi- 
noriea.      In  the  room  of  the  ancient  and  venerable  church  rose  a 
flimay  ilmcture  of  the  modern  Grecian  style  of  architecture. 

^  Gent.  Maf  .  toI.  Hi.  pt.  I.  p.  |  In  tlis  vanlli,  whioh  «ni  ynny  ipa- 
800«— BritionltiUiistrstionsoftbepnb-  dons  and  well  arranged,  are  aevenl 
lie  Iniildiiisa  of  Lendoo,  vol.  ii.  p.  78.      maral  tablets  from  the  old  Gfivrch. 

*  Brittott's   illuatrationi   of  pablic 
byildingij  vol.  ii.  p.  73 
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Tbe  wkole  plan  and  arrangemeot  of  this  baUding  are  at  variance 
witti  the  established  rales  of  church  architectare.     The  principal 
entnnce  faces  the  south-east,  and  the  altar  is  opposite.     The 
groand  plan  shows  a  circular  body  with  attached  tower  and  lob- 
tnes  towards  the  street,  and  a  semicircular  tribune  at  an  opposite 
point  in  the  circle.   The  east  front  is  the  only  portion  of  the  exterior 
which  is  ornamented.  The  facade  is  made  in  breadth  into  three  divi- 
sions, consisting  of  a  centre  and  wings  resting  upon  a  plmth  ;  in 
the  former  is  a  flight  of  steps  and  a  lintelled  entrance,  havmg  a 
colomn  and  pilaster  of  the  Ionic  order  at  each  side   sustaining 
in  entablature,  above  which   is  an   arch   formed  in  blank,  the 
whole  is   accompanied  by  two  pair  of  engaged  Ionic    columns, 
sustaining  an  entablature  pediment  and  attic ;  the  entablature  is 
continued  above  the  wings,  which  are  flanked  by  Ionic  pilasters, 
and  contain  rscesied  arches  in  blank ;  above  the  central  division 
liscs  the  tower,  which  consists  of  a  square  stylobate  sustaining 
a  lofty  tAory  of  the  same  form  surmounted  by  a  dome:  the  dado 
of  the  stylobate  contains  the  dial  surmounted  by  a  festoon  of  drapery* 
and  the    superior  story  is  flanked  by  coupled  Corinthian  pi* 
lasters  sustaining  an  entablature,  cm  the  angles  of  the  cornice  are 
|ilaeed    four  vases;    in  each  face  is  an  arched  window    filled 
with  weather  boarding,  the  lower    part   fronted    by  a   ballus- 
trade.    The  dome  is  ribbed,  and  would  have  made  a  tasteful  finish 
if  the  aidiitect  had  stopped  with  it,  but  fancying  it  wanted  some- 
thing more,  he  raised  on  its  crown  a  small  circular  wall  enriched 
with  festoons,  and  closed  in  with  a  spherical  cupola,  which,  with  its 
vase,  forms  the  finish  to  the  design.     The  walls  of  the  church  are 
brick,  and  the  small  portion,  which  is  not  hid  by  houses,  is  a  plain 
wall,  finished  by  a  coraice  and  blocking  course,  above  which  rises  a 
kige  lantem  with  a  low  conical  roof.    The  interior  is  approached 
through  a  square  vestibule,  occupying  the  ground  floor  of  the  tower, 
U>  the  right  of  which  is  a  vestry,  and,  to  the  left,  a  lobby  and  stair- 
case lo  Uie  gallery.    The  inside  of  the  building  will  rather  disap- 
point the  critical  spectator.    The  circular  vrall  is  without  the  least 
oraament,  from  the  base  to  the  unrounding  entablature,  except 
Ike  coupled  pilasters  of  the  Ionic  order,  appli^  to  the  sides  of  the  se- 
fluctrcalar  tribune  which  contains  the  altar.    A  gallery  sweeps  round 
Ike  whole  of  the  edifice,  except  the  part  occupied  by  the  altar,  and  the 
stchtect  appears  to  have  been  so  averse  to  pillars,  that,  with  the  ex- 
oeption  of  two  small  Ionic  columns,  below  the  organ,  this  gallery  is 
entirely  supported  by  brackets  silently  inserted  in  the  wAls,  and  con- 
eesled  in  the  flooring.  The  front  of  the  gallery  is  pannelled,  and  con« 
tiitts  the  organ,  which  is  situated  above  the  principal  entrance.    The 
eeifing  of  the  church  is  coved  and  ornamented  with  loxenge  shaped 
piands  containing  flowers.    In  the  centre  is  a  large  lantern  com- 
posed of  twelve  elliptical  arches  sustained  on  antm ;   the  whole  of 
the  voids  are  glazed,  and  are  fronted  at  their  basements  with  a 
baRntnuie,  the  ceiling  b  also  coved  and  radiated  from  the  centre. 
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•  *       *  ^ 

Through  this  lantern  the  whole  of  the  light  of  the  church  is  derived^ 
and  this  mode  of  lighting  the  huitding  answers  very  well  in  the  pre 
sent  situation.  The  ceiling  is  the  best  feature  in  the  church,  the 
ornaments  of  the  core  are  elegant,  and  the  lantern  gives  a  decided 
air  of  cheerfulness  to  the  church.  The  tribune  is  ceiled  to  form  a 
half  dome,  springing  from  a  simple  impost  moulding.  The  soffit 
18  radiated,  having  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  Deity  in  the  centre. 
The  altar  screen  is  a  mean  and  paltry  design  ;  it  is  composed  of 
four  Ionic  columns  sustaining  an  entablature,  and  a  pediment  above 
the  centre  ;  in  the  intercolumniations  are  inscribed  the  decalogue. 
Sic, .  The  pulpit  and  desks  are  grouped  together  on  the  north  side 
of  the  tribune,  near  the  altar.  On  the  front  of  the  gallery,  above 
the  principal  entrance,  is  a  brass  plate  bearing  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — 

THIS  CHURCH  HAVING  BSBN  REBUILT,  WAS  CONSECRATED  BY 
THE  RIGHT  REVEREND  BEILBY,  LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDON,  ON 
THE  19  NOV.  1792,  THE  REVEREND  JAMES  SIMPKINSON,  M.  4- 
RECTOR,  WILUAM    EVANS,   EDWARD  VAUX,  CHURCHWARDENS. 

The  dimensions  are  as  follows: — 

Ft.     fo. 

Exterior  length 90  6 

breadth  of  the  principal  front 53  0 

height  of  tower 90  0 

Diameter  of  the  body  exterior 62  6 

interior 66  0 

Radius  of  the  tribune. 10  0 

Height  of  the  interior  to  the  cornice 30  6 

_^^__  crown  of  lantern. 63  6. 

■  tribune  to  crown  of  arch. 25  0 

There  are  no  monuments  of.  particular  interest  in  this  church,  be- 
ing all  tablets  to  private  individuals.  There  are  several  memoriab 
of  the  family  of  Graham  of  Kinross. 

Priory  of  Aufu^Uns  Frian. 

On  the  spot  of  ground  still  retaining  the  name,  formerly  stood 
a  convent  of  Mendicant-friars,  called  properly  Friars  Eremites  of 
the  order  of  St.  Augustine.  The  house  was  a  priory,  founded  A.D. 
1253,  by  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  ninth  earl  of  Hereford  and  Essex^ 
and  lord  high  constable. 

Reginald  Cobham  gave  his  messuage  in  London  to  enlarge  it,  in 
the  year  13^4.  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  earl  of  Hereford  ana  Essex* 
re-edified  this  church  in  the  year  1354,  and  his  body  was 
buried  in  the  choir.  The  small  spired  steeple  was  overthrown 
by  a  tempest  of  wind  in  the  year  1302,  but  was  raised  anew,  and 
was  standing  in  the  year  1603,  in  a  very  dangerous  and  tottering 
condition;  but  such  was  the  venerable  regard  the  city  had  for.it^ 
that  a  petition  bein^  preferred  to  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen, 
by  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Peter  le  Poor,  they  readily  concurred  to 
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promote  the  repair  thereof  all  they  could,  bv  using  their  interest 
with  the  marqub  of  Winchester,  to  whom  the  property  of  that  mo- 
nastery and  the. lands  adjoining  belonged,  and  for  that  purpose 
drew  up  a  letter  to  him,  in  the  most  pathetic  words,  and  moving 
argumebts,  exciting  him  to  proceed  with  that  work  ;  which  was 
IS  follows: 

*'  Right  honourable,  my  very  good  lord, 

"There  halh  been  offered  of  late  unto  this  court  a  most  just  and 
earnest  petition,  by  divers  of  the  chief  est  of  the  parish  of  St.  Peter  le 
Poor  in  London,  to  move  us  to  be  humble  suitors  unto  your  lordship, 
b  a  cause  which  is  sufficient  to  speak  for  itself,  without  the  media- 
tion of  any  other,  viz.  for  the  repairing  of  the  ruinous  steeple  of  the 
church,  some  time  called  the  Augustine  fryars,  now  belonging  to 
the  Dutch  nation,  situated  in  the  same  parish  of  St.  Peter  le  Poor, 
the  fail  whereof  (which,  without  speedy  prevention,  is  near  at  hand) 
■nst  needs  bring  with  it  not  only  a  great  deformity  to  the  whole 
city,  it  being  for  architecture  one  of  the  beautifulest  and  rarest 
spectacles  thereof,  but  a  fearful  imminent  danger  to  all  the  inhabi- 
tants next  adjoining.  Your  lordship,  being  moved  herein  (as  we 
nnderstaud)  a  year  since,  was  pleased  to  give  honorable  promises, 
with  hope  of  present  help  ;  but  the  effects  not  following,  according 
to  your  honourable  intention,  we  are  bold  to  renew  the  said  suit 
•gain,  eftsooDS  craving  at  your  lordship*s  hands  a  due  consideration 
of  so  worthy  a  work,  as  to  help  to  build  up  the  house  of  God,  one 
of  thechiefest  fountains,  from  whence  hath  sprung  so  great  glory 
to  your  lordship's  most  noble  descendency  of  the  Paulets,  whose 
steps  your  lordship  must  needs  follow,  to  continue  to  all  posterity 
the  fame  of  so  bountiful  benefactors  both  to  the  church  and  com 
monwealth. 

"  So  that  I  trust  we  shall  have  the  less  need  to  impor- 
tune your  lordship  in  so  reasonable  a '  sijit :  first,  because 
it  doth  principally  concern  your  lordship,  being  the*  owner 
of  the  greatest  part  of  the  said  spire  or  steeple  :  but  especially 
that  by  disbursing  of  a  small  sum  of  money,  to  the  value  of  50 
or  60/.  your  lordship  will  do  an* excellent  work,  very  helpful  to 
many,  and  most  grateful  to  all,  as  well  English  as  strangers ;  who 
by  this  means  shall  have  cause  to  magnify  to  the  world  this  so  ho- 
nourable and  charitable  an  action.  And  I  and  my  brethren  shall 
much  rejoice  to  be  relieved  herein  by  your  lordship's  most  noble 
disposition,  rather  than  to  fly  to  the  last  remedy  of  the  law  of  the 
1^,  which  in  this  case  hath  provided  a  writ  De  reparatiatu  fact- 
tnda. 

"  Thus  hoping  as  assuredly  on  your  lordship's  favour,  as  we  pray 
locessantly  for  your  continual  felicity,  we  humbly  take  leave  of  your 
lofdabip.     From  London  the  4th  oi  August  1600. 

Your  lordship's  humbly  to  be  commanded, 

Thomas  Lowe,  Nicholas  Mosly,  mayor. 

Leonard  Holiday,  Richard  Markin, 
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Robert  HampsoD,  Joho  Hart, 

Ry.  Godard,  Henry  Billingsly 

Joho  Wattes,  Stephen  Soame, 

Thomas  Smythe,  William  Ryder, 

William  Craven,  John  Gernurd, 

Humphrey  Weld.  Thomas  Bennett.* 

But  this  took  no  effect,  and  thi"  fine  ornament  of  the  city  was 
'  emolished.f 

This  housewasyalned  at 67/.  Or.  M.  and  waa  surrendered  by Tho« 
mas  Hammond  the  prior,  with  twelve  brethren,  to  the  khig,  on  the 
12th  of  November,  in  the  9(Hh  of  Henry  VUI.  A  great  part  of 
this  friary  was  granted  to  William  Paulet,  baron  St.  John  of 
Basing,  in  Hampshire,  created  earl  of  Wiltshire,  Jan.  18, 1550,  and 
marquis  of  Winchester  Oct.  12, 1551. 

There  were  buried  in  this  church,  among  many  ofhen  of 
less  note,  Edmond,  first  son  of  Joan,  mother  to  king  Richaid  IL 
1375. 

Lady  Margen  de  Ilderton,  in  Com.  Northumberl.  Imried  in  An 
gustine  Friars,  London.     Her  will  bore  date,  1388. 

Guy  de  Mericke,  eari  of  St.  Paul. 

In  the  middle  aisle  Humphrey  de  Bohnn,  eari  of  Hereford  and 
Essex,  lord  high  constable,  K.  G.,  who  died  1361. 

Richard  Fitz-Alan,  earl  of  Arundel,  Surrey,  and  Warren,  K.  G., 
beheaded  1393. 

John  de  Vere,  earl  ot  Oxford,  beheaded  on  Tower-^htll,  1461. 

William  Bourchier,  lord  Fitz-Warine,  obit  circa  1470. 

Dame  Jane  Norris,  lady  Bedford. 

Anne,  daughter  to  John  viscount  Welles. 

In  St.  John's  chapel,  John,  son  of  sir  John  Wingfield. 

The  lord  Angleure,  of  France.  By  him  the  lord  Tremayle  of 
France. 

In  the  Chapter-hduse,  many  of  the  barons  slain  at  Bamet  ftekf, 
1471. 

In  the  body  of  the  church,  sir  Thomas  Courtney,  son  to  the  eail 
of  Devonshire,  and  by  him  his  sister. 

Between  St.  James's  altar,  and  St.  Mary's,  the  lord  Wilfiam» 
marquis  of  Berkeley,  and  eari  of  Nottingham,  and  dame  Joan,  his 
wife.  This  William,  marquis  of  Berkeley,  by  his  last  will,  bearing  date 
Feb.  6, 1401 ,  bequeathed  his  body  to  be  buried  here  in  the  friary  of 
Augustine :  and  two  friars  to  sing  perpetually  in  theMThite-friarschiiircfc 
in  Fleet-street,  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  for  the  testator's  soul, 
and  the  soul  of  Thomas  Berkeley,  his  son,  &c.  Sir  Thomas  Bran- 
don, knight»  who  married  the  lady  marchioness,  bequeathed  by 
his  will,  anno  1609^  to  these  friars  Augustine,  60/.  for  a  perpetnu 

*  Mr.  Mslcolffl  very  jOidynaNirk*     nOMi  awl  tbs  iohabicaotf  of  the  rick 


'  we  are  at  a  kMi  nhw  to  vpoader  at      pariah  of  St.  PMer-lo-Poor, 

of  hit  lord-         t  Strype*!  Stow   i.  book  ii 


mott,  the  eitrene  nieaiie«  of  hit  lord-         t  Strype^i  Stow   i.  book  iL  p.  114 
ship,  or  the  want  of  tpirit  io  thecorpo- 
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aicmory  to  be  bad  of  the  said  marquis  Berkeley,  aad  the  said  lad  j 
his  wife :  and  bis  own,  to  be  buried  in  the  friars  preachers,  Lou* 
don. 

William  CoUingbome,  esq.,  beheaded,  1484. 

Sir  James  Tirrell,  sir  John  Windany,  knights,  beheaded  1M2. 

Edward  Stafford,  duke  of  Buckingham,  K.  G.,  beheaded  1S21. 

Guiachard  D'Aogle,  earl  of  HuntingdoD,  K.  G.,  obit  1380. 

In  the  sucoessfui  craises  made  by  the  English  in  the  year  1546, 
about  three  hundred  French  ships  were  taken ;  Henry  converted 
the  coQTentaal  churches  into  so  many  warehouaea  for  the  cmrgoes. 
This  and  the  Black4riars  he  filled  with  herrings  and  other  ftthes» 
and  The  Grey  friars  were  filled  with  wine.* 

Thai  portion  of  the  church  which  was  eastward,  and  not  gmnled 
to  the  Dutch,  the  before-named  Paulet,  earl  of  Wilts,  obtiwied  in 
the  foorth  year  of  king  Henry  VIII.,  who  of  his  special  grace  granted 
bim  iaUttfi  ntptriorem  partem  Eceiena  nmperfiraimm  Augusimmg 
imfra  eimtaiem  Lomdom.  viz*  Le  Quere,  La  Crot  lis,  8f  eapeWu 
ibidem. 

The  other  part,  namely,  the  steeple,  choir  and  side  aisles  to  the 
ciioir  adjoining,  the  earl  reserved  to  household  uses,  as  for  stowage 
of  corn,  coal  and  other  things.  His  son  and  heir,  the  marquis  of 
Winchester,  sold  the  monuments  of  noblemen  (there  buried)  in 
great  number,  the  paving  stones,  &c,  (which  cost  many  thousands) 
For  one  hundred  pounds,  and  in  place  thereof  made  stabling  for 
bones.  He  caused  the  lead  lo  be  taken  off  the  roof  of  the  chnrcfa, 
and  laid  tile  instead ;  which  exchange  of  lead  for  tile,  proved  not  so 
profitable  as  he  looked  for,  hut  rather  to  his  disadvantage.f 

Isi  the  fourth  of  king  Edward  VL,  be  granted  by  letters  patent, 
dated  the  24th  of  July,  1561,  all  that  church,  except  the  choir,  to 
John  Alasco,t  and  a  congregation  of  Germans,  and  other  strangers, 
fled  hither  for  the  sake  of  religion,  and  to  their  successors,  tn  jm- 
ram  ei  Uberam  eUewunynam ;  and  tlie  church  to  be  called  '  The 
temple  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;'  Alasco  lo  be  the  first  superinten- 
dent,  and  Gualter  de  Leone,  Martinus  Flandrus,  Francis  Riverius, 
and  Richardus  Gallus,  to  be  the  four  first  ministers:  and 
this  gift  was  confirmed  by  the  successive  princes  to  the  Dutch 
strangers,  and  lemauM  to  them  to  this  day,  for  the  holy  uses  of 
prayer,  preaching  and  administration  of  the  sacraments. 

It  is  customary  for  the  Dutch  and  Walloon  churches  to  pay  a 
deference  to  every  bishop  of  London,  and  to  each  lord-mayor,  upon 
their  first  aooessiQo  to  their  dignity  and  charge,  and  to  presewt 

*  BoUmbed,  969.  there  chosen  pieacber  to  a  cowrega* 

t  M aitiaiid,  ii.  p.  849.  tion  of  Protattaotf,  who,  omr  the 

X  Jobs  Ahuioo  frw  noclo  to  the  king  terror  of  penecotioo,  fled  lo  'England, 

of  Polspd,  mod  oooe  tiow  a  biihop  of  where  Ibey  were  protected  by  Edward 


iho  chnreh  of  Rome;  hariag  been  VI.  On  theacceMion  ofMarv,  Aiaaoo 

driveo  from  hieoonntry  flbr  his  change  aws  ordered  to  qoit  the  kfaigdom,  and 

€i  fdigibas  opinions,  he  settled  at  died  in  Poland  in  1560. 
I,  la  Bast  Frieshtad.    He  was 
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them  with  a  piece  of  plate.  Their  ministers  and  elders  of  both 
churches,  as  represeDtatives  of  the  whole,  at  some  coDvenieDt  time, 
make  their  appearance  before  them,  and  one  of  the  ministers 
makes  a  short  congratulatory  speech  to  the  bishop  in  Latin,  to 
the  mayor  in  English. 

The  existing  remains  of  the  conventual  church,  comprising 
the  whole  of  the  nave,  is  a  portion  of  the  church  which  was  re- 
built in  1354,  by  the  earl  of  Hereford,  and  displays  the  most-perfect 
example  of  the  architecture  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  the  city ;'  it 
is  far  less  ornamental  than  the  generality  of  edifices  of  that  age,  but 
^hen  the  transepts  and  choir,  with  the  lofty  and  elegant  spire  existed, 
it  must  have  been  a  grand  and  extensive  church,  as  the  portion  still 
remaining  is  larger  than  any  parochial  church  in  the  metropolis. 
The  west  front  is  made  by  buttresses  into  central  and  lateral 
divisions :  the  former  contains  an  entrance  with  a  pointed  arch 
frovered  with  a  frontispiece  and  pentice  of  wood  of  the  latest  des- 
cription of  pointed  architecture,  the  jambs  have  attached  columns, 
and  the  head  of  the  arch  the  square  headed  architrave  above  it,  which 
marks  the  workmanship  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  above  this  is  a  lofty 
and  spacious  wuidow,  with  a  pointed  headway,  bounded  by  a  wea- 
ther cornice,  and  divided  into  compartments  by  six  perpendicular 
mullions  ;  the  bend  of  the  arch  is  occupied  by  two  subarches,  en- 
closing circles  and  trefoil  tracery,  and  sustaining  a  larger  circle,  oc- 
cupied by  six  quaterfoils  radiating  from  the  centre;  the  whole 
forming  an  elegant  and  pleasing  group  of  ornamental  stone  work. 
The  gable  above  the  window  is  finibhed  with  a  modern  coping,  behind 
which,  on  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  is  a  small  cupola  of  modern 
construction ;  the  lateral  divisions  each  contain  a  window, 
divided  into  four  lights  by  three  mullions,  the  arch  filled  with 
elegant  quaterfoil  tracery  disposed  in  pleasing  and  fanciful  forms, 
and  bounded  by  a  sweeping  cornice  ;  the  elevation  of  both  of  these 
divisions  is  finished  with  a  parapet  raking  up  to  the  centre 
gable,  and  the  southern  angle  is  guarded  by  double  buttresses ; 
a  poligonal  staircase  tower  lighted  by  loopholes,  is  attached  to 
the  northern  angle  of  the  front ;  the  upper  part  of  this  turret,  as 
well  as  a  portion  of  the  walls  of  the  main  building,  is  modiem.  The 
north  side  of  the  church  is  partially  concealed,  towards  the  east,  by 
attached  buildings,  and  the  part  which  is  visible,  is  made  by  buttres- 
ses mto  five  divisions,  each  containing  a  window  similar  to  those  in 
the  lateral  divisions  of  the  west  front.  The  south  side  of  the  church  is 
more  concealed  than  the  other,  the  portion  which  may  be  seen  from 
an  adjacent  court  shews  seven  divisions  made  by  buttresses,  and 
containing  windows  exactly  similar  to  those  on  the  other  side ; 
in  this  uniformity  the  present  church  differs  from  the  buildings 
of  the  period,  in  which  the  tracery  of  the  windows  was  generally 
studiously  varied,  a  series  of  different  designs  being  met  with 
repeated  in  succession,  so  that  the  same  design  occurs  in 
every  third  or  fourth  window;  in  the  present  subject. only  two  de- 
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fiffa  are  introduceo  throughout  the  whole  of  the  building.  Near 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  south  side,  is  a  modern  arched  entrance, 
with  a  heavy  rusticated  frontispiece,  and  the  wall  is  finished,  as 
well  as  the  northern  side,  with  a  modem  parapet  of  brickwork  and 
stone  coping  ;  near  the  entrance  is  a  sun  dial,  with  the  motto,  DOCET 
UMBRA  ;  the  roof  is  covered  with  slates,  which,  as  well  as  the  finish 
of  the  side  walls,  are  additions  in  modern  times.  The  interior  is 
divided  into  a  nave  and  aisles,  by  eight  pillars,  each  composed  of  a 
cluster  of  four  cylindrical  columns,  and  sustaining  nine  pointed  arches 
OD  each  side  of  the  nave  ;  the  arches  are  lofty,  and  are  of  the  grace* 
ful  and  elegant  form  which  prevailed  in  the  period  to  which  the 
church  is  above  ascribed.  The  jambs  of  the  windows  are  con- 
tinued to  the  floor,  forming  a  recess  beneath  the  cills,  almost 
universal  in  buildings  of  this  period  ;  the  east  end  of  the  church  is 
closed  by  a  blank  wall.  At  the  end  of  the  south  aisle,  is  still  seen 
the  arch  of  communication  with  the  transept.  The  roof  of  the 
nave  is  composed  of  boards,  supported  on  strong  beams,  all  white- 
washed, that.of  the  aisles  is  modem,  and  plastered.  The  windows  of 
four  divisions  on  the  north  side  are  destroyed,  and  the  spaces  walled 
.op,  with  the  exception  of  a  modern  window;  on  the  opposite  side 
two  whidows  are  destroyed,  and  one  modern  one  substituted  ;  in 
three  of  the  windows  of  the  south  aisle,  is  the  following  inscription, 
six  times  repeated, 

15     ^"^^^'-     50. 

TEMPLB. 

surrounded  by  an  ornamental  border  in  stained  glass,  and  these, 
together  with  a  crown  and  a  portion  of  the  mantling  of  a  coat  of 
arms  in  the  west  window,  is  all  that  remains  of  stained  glass  in  the 
boildmg ;  the  inscriptions,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  were  only  set 
up  at  the  period  of  the  conversion  of  the  building  into  a  pro- 
testant  church.  The  first  division  from  the  west  end,  is  occupied 
by  i  gallery,  vestry,  and  library,  the  former  has  a  ballustraded  Ionic 
front  sustained  upon  columns ;  on  the  frieze  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion:— 

ECCLESIJE  LONDINO  BELGICA  BIBLIOTHECA  CONSTRUCTA 
SVMPTIBUS  MARIA. DU  BOIS,  1659. 

This  gallery  contains  a  fine  toned  organ ;  the  next  two  divisions  are 
vacant,  and  form  a  nave  to  the  church,  which  occupies  the  remainder 
of  the  building  ;  the  whole  of  the  walls  are  handsomely  wainscot- 
tfd  with  cedar  or  mahogany,  and  the  pews  and  screens  are  pannelled 
in  the  styleof  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  are  very 
Hne  specimens  of  carpentry.  The  altar  screen,  which  is  affixed  to 
the  eastern  wall,  is  painted  to  imitate  four  Ionic  columns  of  stone, 
with  their  entablature,  the  intercolumniations  being  inscribed  with 
the  commandments.  In  the  pavement  are  several  brassless  slabs, 
which  are  alone  the  remnants  of  the  numerous  sepulchral  monuments 
which  once  adorned  the  building ;  the  inlaid  brasses  were  removed 
when  the  monuments  of  the  church  were  so  shamefully  disposed  of 
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•t  Uie  commeocemenl  of  the  refoimatioo,  which  mm^  k  is  to  be  k« 
mcBted,  wat  disgraced  by  many  similar  acts  of  Vandalism.  One  stone 
in  particular,  had  a  cross  flory  in  brass,  the  traces  of  which  afe^ery 
perfect.  The  nnmerous  modem  giafestoncs,  almost  composing  the 
pavement  of  the  chnrch,  commemorate  many  respectable  Dotch  fa* 
milies,  whose  names  have  graced  the  mercantile  annals  of  the  me- 
tropolis. 

8i.  Anikomy'g  HctjnimL 

On  the  north  side  of  Threadneedle-atreet,  in  the  parish  of  SL 
Benet  Fink,  near  where  the  French  church  stands,  was  formerly  the 
hospital  of  St.  Anthonv,  some  time  a  cell  to  that  of  St  Anthony  d 
Vienna.  It  appears  king  Henry  IIL  granted  to  the  brotherhood  of 
Su  Anthony  of  Vienna  a  place  amongst  the  Jews,  which  was  some 
time  their  synagogue,  and  had  been  built  by  them,  about  the  year 
1231.  But  the  Christians  obtained  of  the  kmc,  that  it  shoald  be 
dedicated  to  our  bleascd  lady :  and  since,  an  hospital  being  there 
built,  was  called  St.  Anthony's  of  London.  It  was  founded  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Benet  Fink,  for  a  master,  two  priests,  one  school- 
master, and  twelve  poor  men :  after  which  foundation,  amongst 
other  things  given  to  this  hospital,  one  was  a  messuage  and  gar* 
den,  whereon  was  built  a  large  free-school,  and  one  other  par- 
cel of  ground,  containing  37  feet  in  length,  and  18  feet  in 
breadth,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Benet  Fink.  This  was  gtren  to 
the  master  of  the  hospital,  to  the  enlarging  of  their  church, 
and  house  to  the  same  belonging,  for  a  master,  14  priests,  &c.  in 
the  7th  of  Henry  VI. 

King  Henry  VI.  in  the  20th  of  his  reign,  gave  to  John  Carpen^ 
ter,  doctor  of  divmity,  master  of  St.  Anthony's  hospital,  and  to 
bis  brethren  and  their  successors  for  ever,  his  manor  of  Ponington, 
with  the  appurtenances,  with  certain  pensions  and  portions  of 
Milburn,  Turneworth,  Charlton,  and  Up  wimbume,  in  the  county 
of  Southampton,  towards  the  maintenance  ai  five  scholars  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  to  be  brought  up  in  the  faculty  of  arts,  after 
the  rate  of  10c(.  per  week  for  every  scholar :  so  that  the  said 
scholars,  before  their  going  to  Oxford,  be  first  instructed  in  the 
rudiments  of  grammar  at  the  college  of  Eaton,  fonnded  by  the  said 
king. 

In  the  year  1474,  Edward  the  IVth  granted  to  William  Say, 
bachelor  of  divinity,  master  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Anthony's,  to 
have  priests,  clerks,  scholars,  poor  men,  and  brethren  ol  the  same, 
clerks  or  laymen,  choristers,  proctors,  messengen,  and  other  diings 
whatsoever,  like  as  the  prior  and  convent  of  1^  Anthooy  of  Vienna, 
&e.  This  hospital  was  annexed,  united,  aad  appropriated  nnio 
the  collegiate  church  of  St.  George  in  Wbdsor,  about  Uie  year 
1486,  as  was  reported  by  sir  Anthony  Baker,  master  c^  the  said 
hospital,  to  sir  John  Woolftwme,  knt.  and  other  commissionein  in 
the  37th  of  Henry  VIII. 

The  proctors  of  this  house  were  lo  collect  the  benetolenee  of 
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ifcaiitaMr  penoni  lowaids  tlie  building  and  rapportiiig  Ibeseof : 
aad  aaoiic  other  things  remarkable  in  this  place*  Mr.  Stow  aays, 
he  remembeced  that  the  officers  charged  with  the  oversight  of  the 
narkeU  in  this  city,  did  several  times  take  from  the  market-people 
pigs  starved,  or  otherwise  unwholesome  for  man's  sustenance ;  these 
they  used  to  slit  in  the  ear ;  and  one  of  the  proctors  for  St.  An- 
thony's having  tied  a  bell  about  the  neck  <»  one  of  them,  and 
Inmed  it  toTeed  on  the  dangfaills,  no  man  would  hurt  or  take 
it  up,  but  if  any  gave  them  bread,  or  other  feeding*  such  they 
would  know,  watch  for,  and  daily  follow,  whinmg  till  they  had 
aomewhat  given  them  :  from  whence  arose  the  proverb*  that  such 
a  me  would  follow  such  a  one*  and  whine  like  an  Anthony  pig. 
But  if  one  of  these  pigs  grew  to  be  fat*  and  came  to  good  liking*  as 
oltentines  they  would,  then  the  proctor  took  it  up  tor  the  uie  of 

the  hospital.* 

Since  the'annexing  this  hospital  to  Wmdsor  College*  in  the  year 
J449,  the  14th  of  Heniv  VII.  sir  John  Tate*  some  time  ale-brewer, 
then  a  mercer*  caused  his  brew-house*  called  the  Swan*  near  ad- 
joining to  the  said  free  chapel*  college*  or  hospital  of  St*  Anthony, 
to  be  taken  down  for  the  enlarging  (rf  the  church*  which  was  then 
newly  built;  towurd  the  buikling  whereof  he  also  gave  great  sanw 

of  aoney. 

This  goodly  foundation  having  a  free-school  and  alms-houses  for 
poor  men*  built  of  hard  stone,  adjoining  to  the  west  end  of  the 
diorek,  was  of  old  time  oonfirmed  by  Henry  VI.  m  the  jenr  1501. 

Sir  John  Tate  deceased  1641,  and  was  there  buried  in  a  mom 
sent  by  him  prepared,  as  appeareth  by  an  indenture  tripartite*  made 
between  the  said  John  Tate,  the  dean  of  Windsor*  and  Wilfiam 
Milbourne*  chamberlain. 

Walter  Champion*  draper,  one  of  the  sheriffs  of  London*  1529, 
was  bnried  there*  snd  gave  to  the  headmen  202.  The  lands*  bv 
year*  of  this  hon^talwere  valued,  m  the  37th  year  of  Henry  VIIL 
to  be  661.  da.  8iL 

Here  was  also  an  antient  marble  tomb  of  John  Taylor,  some 
time  master  of  the  R<dls,  remaming  long  after  the  French  enjoyed 

the  chnroh*  via. 

ReUgimii  iniertsi  numMmenia  extrui  ei  omai. 

JokoMMMB  Taylor  trigeminor,  naiu  primut,  iUuUnMnmo  rege 
Buuio^  VJIl^  imperaniep  arehiehartaphyiax,  m  hao  $acra  side 
fsaeris  mb  w^idcMf  emOritui,  ad  Umdem  Dei  ammpoimiii,  ei 
fflws  ctkMt  ei  beaiUmmi  pairu  Anionii  ecekrisB  omamemium 
^  deetiet  ed  MiwmU  proeaeiiaiem,  ^pue  remm  onmimnm  eilf ut 
el^aaemt  mcmorium*  effugeMdaw^  hoe  menu  ei  eepeniei  poemip 
fma  prmHei  iempeeHve  qmam  eero  mpere^  exeeuieriUu  negUgei^ 
tikee  me  aearie  kigmmedi  emrmm  relm^pieude,  ilnno  Jlsm. 
MDXXXIL 

Qaeenii^;  Imgrederit,  eequUwr  man  corperii lunftram. 

•  Msitlaad  iL  p  844. 
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Mr.  Maitland  says, '  one  Johnson  (a  school-master  here)  became 
a  prebendary  of  Windsor,  and  then  (by  little  and  little)  spoiled 
tliis  hospital :  he  first  disMilved  the  choir,  conveyed  a^ray  the  plate 
and  ornaments,  then  the  cells,  and,  lastly,  put  out  the  almsmen 
from  their  houses,  appointini?  them  portions  of  12c(.  the  week 
to  each :  but  afterwards  their  houses,  with  others,  were  let  out 
for  rent,  and  the  church  was  a  preachiii)^  place  for  the  French  na- 
tion, who  hold  it  of  the  church  of  Windsor.' 

The  French  Church. 

It  is  a  plain  structure  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  squai^.  The 
south  side,  which  abuts  on  the  street,  is  faced  with  stout*,  rlie  base- 
ment appears  to  have  been  built  with  the  materials  of  the  old 
church ;  the  superstructure  is  in  two  stories,  made  by  a  string 
course  and  consists  of  a  centre  with  lateral  divisions  :  in  the  first 
are  three  larp^e  arched  windows,  below  which  were  two  Hntelled  en- 
trances, now  walled  up,  a  larger  entrance  having  been  made  beneatJi 
and  in  part  occupying  the  centre  window  ;  in  the  upper  story  are 
three  circular  windows  to  correspond  with  those  described,  but 
rather  smaller,  all  the  lower  windows  are  walled  up  to  ttie  springing 
of  the  arches.  The  angles  are  rusticated,  and  the  elevation  finishes 
with  a  cornice,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an  elliptical  pediment.  The 
east  front  is  concealed  from  general  observation  ;  it  is  built  of  brick 
with  stone  dressine^,  and  contains  a  large  Venetian  whidow  between 
two  arched  and  two  circular  ones  corresponding  with  the  pbrtion 
described.  The  north  side  of  the  church  has  five  arched  wmduws 
with  circular  on<>s  above ;  this  portion  is  built  of  brick  and  plaa- 
tered.     The  west  end  is  built  against. 

The  interior  is  |>lain  and  neat.  There  are  no  columns,  and  it  is 
roofed  in  one  span.  The  ceiling  is  horisontal,  coved  at  the  aides 
and  pierced  with  arches  above  the  upper  range  of  windows  ;  in  the 
centre,  is  a  large  lantern  light  of  recent  construction.  A  gallery  oc* 
cupies  the  west,  north,  and  south  walls,  the  front  of  which  ia  (»m 
posed  of  an  architrave  and  denticulated  cornice  and  attic  sustained 
on  clustered  pillars  at  the  angles,  and  remarkably  slight  ones  in  the 
intervals  with  gilt  leaved  capitals  of  no  regular  order  ;  in  the  wes- 
tern branch  of  the  gallery  is  an  organ.  The  altar  has  a  plain  screen 
painted  with  drapery  held  back  by  cherubim  and  inscribed  with 
the  decalogue  in  French  ;  it  partly  conceals  the  Venetian  window 
in  the  centre  of  the  wall.  The  pulpit  and  desks  are  situated  in  the 
front  of  the  rails  of  the  altar,  the  former  is  poligonal  and  has  a 
sounding  board  and  canopy  of  the  same  form,  it  is  constructed  of  oak 
and  richly  carved  ;  in  a  pew  beneath  the  pulpit  is  a  small  foot. 

In  this  ward  are  several  public  offices,  and  hidls  of  companies ; 
the  principal  object  of  interest  is  the  extensive  pile  of  bttildinga 
known  as 
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ne  Bank  of  England. 

It  occupies  an  area  of  an  irregular  form,  bounded  on  the  south 
side  by  Tlireadneedle*-8treet,  on  the  west  by  Princes-street,  on  the 
BOTlb  by  Lolbbury,  and  on  the  east  by  Bartholomew  lane. 

The  concerns  of  this  establishment  were  originally  commenced 
\\  Grocer  s  hall,  and  they  continued  to  be  carried  on  there  during; 
loity  years ;  but  the  company's  lease  being  nearly  expired,  and 
the  increase  of  their  business  requiring  larger  prembes,  it  was  de- 
tennined  at  a  general  court  of  proprietors,  held  on  the  20th  of 
January,  1732,  that  a  hall  and  offices  should  be  built  in  Thread- 
Beedle-«treet.  In  the  following  month  the  directors  made  a  con- 
tract for  the  erection  of  the  new  building  with  Messrs.  Duun  and 
Townsend,  who  were  then  employed  at  Greenwich  hospital,  and 
who  agreed  to  complete  the  work  by  Michaelmas,  1733.  The  de- 
signs were  made  by  Mr.  George  Sampson,  and  the  fabric 
was  raised  under  his  direction  ;  the  front  being  of  stone,  and  the 
major  part  of  the  offices  of  wood.  The  new  Bank  was  first  ocou* 
pied  on  the  5th  of  June,  1734;  and  on  the  Ist  of  January  following, 
a  marble  statue  of  William  the  Third  was  put  up  in  the  great  hall 
with  much  ceremony.  The  ground  which  had  been  previously  co- 
vered by  the  house  and  garden  of  sir  John  Houblon,  the  first  go- 
vernor of  the  company,  was  destined  to  become  the  site  of  the  new 
strocture. 

In  the  4th  and  6tb  years  of  king  Geo.  III.  two  acts  of  parlia- 
BMDt  were  obtained  to  enable  the  bank  directors  to  purchase  pre- 
mises which  adjoined  to  their  buildings,  in  order  to  enlarge  themj 
and  by  another  act,  passed  in  the  intermediate  year,  the  glebe 
Imd,  the  parsonage,  &c.  belonging  to  the  rector  of  St.  Christopher 
le  Stocks,  were  vested  in  the  governor  and  company.    Other  houses 
aad  ground  had  been  purchased  at  different  periods ;   yet  the  di- 
rectors, still  finding  themselves  in  want  of  room,  and  perceiving  by 
the  riotous  transactions  which   occurred  in  June,  1780,  that  St. 
Christopher's  church  might  become  a  dangerous  fortress  in  case  of 
a  determined  attack  upon  the  bank,  they  entered  into  an  agpreement 
with  the  patron  and  rector,  and  under  the  sanction  of  parliament, 
became  in  the  following  year,  possessed  of  the  entire  parish  of  St. 
Christopher,  with  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  the  Royal  Exchange, 
and  the  habitations  of  seven  parishioners  on  the  west  side  of  Princes 
street.    Since  that  time  the  church  has  been  taken  down,  and  the 
spot  00  which  it  stood  is  now  a  part  of  the  site  of  the  bank  itselt. 
Asother  act  to  enable  the  company  to  purchase  contiguous  houses 
and  ground,  was  passed  in  the  year  1793;  and  in  1800,  (39th  and 
40th  Geo.  1H»  chap.  89),  they  were  further  empowered  to  purchase 
qonses.  Sec.  and  lo  improve  the  surroiindin^c  Rvenuen.     Under  the 
socressive  operation  of  these  statutes,  the  hnnk  has  heen  completely 

*  Aociently  Three-needle-stieei. 
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insulated  ;  and  the  buAfiMs  progressively  extended  as  the  greatlj 
increased^  and  still  accumuiatng  business  made  it  necessary. 

The  names  of  the  architects  under  whom^  in  succession,  the 
hank  huildings  have  been  erected,  ara  Mr.  George  Sampson,  sir 
Robert  Taylor,  and  John  Sonne,  esq.  BL  A.  and  professor  of  ar- 
chitecture. From  the  designs  of  the  latter  geMleman,  the  whole 
of  the  present  exterior  walls  have  been  built.  The  former  centre 
of  the  principal  or  south  front,  with  some  of  the  apartments  on  the 
same  side,  were  Ly  Sampson  ;  the  lateral  wings,  and  the  letums 
on  the  east  and  west  sides,  with  the  several  offices  immediately  at- 
tached, were  built  by  sir  Robert  Taylor,  between  the  years  1770 
and  1786 ;  all  the  other  and  far  more  extensive  buildings,  have  bees 
designed  and  erected  by  Mr.  Soane,  between  the  year  1788,  and 
the  present  time. 

The  exterior  walls  of  this  edifice  measure  365  feet  on  the  south 
side,  449  on  the  west  side,  410  on  the  north  side,  and  245  on  the 
east  side.  Within  this  circuit,  are  nine  open  courts,  a  spaciovs  ro- 
tunda, court,  and  eommittee  rooms,  numerous  public  offices,  an 
armoury,  a  printing  office,  library.  Sec.  besides  various  ptivate 
apartments  for  the  chief  officers  and  servants.  The  marshy  soil  on 
which  a  part  of  the  buildings  is  raised,  (the  ancient  stream  of  Wal- 
brook  having  taken  its  course  m  this  direction)  rendered  it  necessary 
to  pile  the  foundations,  and  to  construct  counter  arches  beneath  the 
walls.  When  the  foundations  of  the  prmeipal  front  were  lud  in 
17d2,  oyster  shells  were  dug  up  in  a  moorish  soil  at  the  depth  of 
thirty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.* 

Hie  old  design  of  the  principal  front,  which  extended  about  eighbf 
feet,  was  of  the  Ionic  order ;  it  consisted  of  two  stories  on  a  rusti- 
cated basement.  In  this  design,  simplicity  and  grandeur  were  com- 
bined into  a  dignified  elevation  of  character  that  perfectly  accorded 
withtheintentiouof  thebuildmg,  butwas  singularly  foiled  by  the  wings 
attadied  by  sir  Robert  Taylor  ;  who,  instead  of  msJcmg  his  work 
harmonixe  with  the  original  and  admirable  plan  of  Mr.  Sampson^ 
in  which  external  propriety  was  united  to  internal  convenience,  de- 
viated into  a  more  sumptuous  yet  meretricious  style,  of  which  the 
prevailing  characteristic  was  gaiety  and  flutter.  In  the  facade  of  the 
wings,  (which  he  copied  from  a  small  ornamental  building  by  Bra- 
mante,  in  the  Belvidere  gardens,  at  Rome,)  Corinthian  columns, 
fluted  and  gutherooned,  were  arranged  m  pairs  along  the  whole 
front,  supporting  a  pediment  at  each  extremity,  and  a  ballustraded 
entablature  between ;  the  interoolumniations  having  arched  recesses : 
in  the  tympanum  of  each  pediment  was  a  bust  withm  a  circular 
niche  :  the  returns  at  each  end  were  in  the  same  style. 

The  whole  of  this  front  has  been  rebuilt  or  rather  covered  with  a 
new  facade  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Soane  during  the  last  four  years : 
much  has  been  said  by  way  of  criticism  upon  this  work,  but  all 
must  allow  it  to  posaess  at  least  the  merit  of  uniformity ;  the  several 

•  MsiC.  L  nd.  p.  62S,  sd.  1789 
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djicordant  portions  of  lh«  old  front  have  given  waj  to  an  entire  de- 
sign, upon  the  merits  or  demerits  of  which  our  plan  will  not  allow 
us  to  enter  at  large.  In  palling  down  a  portion  of  the  old  western  wag 
the  wall  appeared  to  have  heen  built  witii  the  mati^riAU  of  the  clrarch ; 
iVieold  work  of  sir  Robert  Taylor  in  part  exists  behind  the  new  fs9ade9 
the  promuient  parts  only  having  been  removed.    The  present  de« 
sign  like  iKe  fomner  consists  of  a  centre  and  wings.  The  former  pop- 
iVoQ  IS  made  in  height  into  three  stories ;  the  walls  are  marked  with 
honiontal  limes  ia  the  stncco  work  resembling  rustics ;  the  basement 
ilory  has  a  large  arched  entrance  in  the  centre  between  two  smaller 
ones,  the  rest  is  occiipied  by  four  semiclrcnlar  niches :  in  the  mes- 
iiaine  stoiy  are  seven  windows  nearly  square.    This  portion  of  the 
elevation  is  fronted  by  eight  Corinthian  oolnmns  imitated  from  the 
temple  of  the  sybils  at  Tivoli»  the  columns  vest  upon  a  oontmued 
plinth  broken  before  the  entrances  and  they  sustain  an  entablature ; 
the  shafts  are  fluted  and  the  capitals  are  uncommon  but  by  no 
means  handsome  specimens  of  the  order:  they  approach  mors 
nearly  to  the  compoflile,  for  which  they  would  be  mistaken  by  any 
unpractised  eye ;  the  frieze  b  embellished  with  the  Grecian  fret 
which  almost  characterises  the  works  of  the  architect,  and  upon  so 
large  a  scale  as  the  present,  has  sny  thing  but  sn  elegant  appear- 
ance ;  the  cymatium  is  enriched  with  the  heads  of  lions  at  intervals. 
The  cornice  is  surmounted  by  a  blockmg  course  broken  by  square 
acroteriSf  situated  over  the  columns,  crowned  with  spherical  caps 
and  enriched  with  h<meysuckles  on  the  sides ;  upon  the  crowns  of 
the  six  central  ones,  are  anomalous  ornaments  refemblmg  decan- 
ter stopples.  The  third  story  is  an  attic,  and  is  made  by  antm  cor- 
responding in  number  and  situation  with  the  columns,  into  seven  divi- 
sions containing  windows  liutelled  and  covered  with  cornices  resting 
on  consoles :  the  antm  are  surmounted  by  a  cornice  and  blocking 
coune  which  differs  from  the  lower  example,  in  being  crowned  with  a 
suhoomice,  broken  between  the  acroteria,  which  in  lieu  of  the  caps 
are  terminated  with  abaci  sustainmg  six  amphom  in  the  centre  and 
two  angular  caps  at  the  ends ;  between  the  six  central  acroteria  is  a 
seomd  blocking  course  which  bears  the  inexhaustible  fret.    The  rs- 
tarns  of  the  attic  story  have  each  a  window  corresponding  with  those 
described  ;  the  chimneys  are  more  ornamental  than  such  subjects 
are  usually  found ;  each  group  consists  of  six  twisted  columns  form- 
ed after  the  Greek  Doric ;  the  capitals  sustam  an  architraTe,  above 
which  ate  seen  the  ends  of  the  flues.    Chimney-pots  are  certainly 
unsightly  objects,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  such  Boeotian  com- 
positions as  the  columns  which  are  here  substituted  for  them  are 
not  equally  so.     The  wings  correspond  in  their  general  features  with 
the  centre.     The  elevation  rests  upon  a  continued  plinth,  which  va- 
ries in  its  height,  owing  to  the  irregular  line  of  the  street :  they  are 
sadi  subdivided  inio  a  centre  and  hiteral  divisions,  the  central  is  re- 
cessed ;  the  wall  is  omamealed  with  blank  windows  of  the  same  de- 
icriptioa  an  in  the  attic  of  the  centre  with  square  pannels  over 
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them ;'  the  recess  is  occupied  b}^  six  columns.  The  side 
divi.-^ions  are  again  partitioned  by  antae  into  three  portions.  The 
centre  is  occupied  by  a  large  lintelled  niche,  havuig  the  appear- 
ance of  a  blank  entrance ;  in  the  lateral  divisions  are  smaller  niches 
with  square  pannels  above.  The  entablature  is  continued,  as  weH 
as  the  blocking  course,  with  its  accompaniments  along  the  whole  line 
of  the  wings,  it  is  surmounted  by  a  low  attic  wall,  finished  by  a  sub- 
cornice  above  the  centre,  and  fantastic  turret  looking  groups  over 
the  antae  of  the  side  divisions :  each  of  these  appendages  is  square 
in  plan,  and  consist  of  four  tall  pedestals,  crowned  with  the  angular 
caps  before  described,  and  united  by  a  continuation  of  the  attic 
wall,  pierced  with  arches  to  keep  up  the  communication  along  the 
parapet,  which  would  otherwise  be  interrupted  by  these  turrets.  The 
exterior  angles  of  the  building  are  rounded  off,  and  the  wall  form- 
ed into  a  recess,  flanked  with  antae,  and  occupied  by  two  columns ; 
the  attic  wall  is  discontinued,  and  in  its  place  is  an  acroterium  sus- 
taining two  scrolls  and  an  escallop  shell ;  the  other  fronts  of  the  build- 
ing, owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the  site,  could  not  possibly  be  uni- 
form with  each  other,  they  will,  therefore,  be  taken  separately. 

The  eastern  front  in  Bartholomew  lane  alone  corresponds  with 
the  southern  or  principal  one,  already  described  ;  assimilating  in  its 
main  features  with  one  of  the  wings.  The  centre  is  recessed,  and 
contains  eight  columns,  having  a  lintelled  entrance  on  one  side,  and 
a  niche  to  correspond  on  the  other  ;  the  walls  are  then  continued 
in  length,  and  are  ornamented  with  blank  windows  and  pannels, 
the  attic  and  minor  embellishments  as  before,  the  northern  angle  is 
also  rounded  and  recessed,  and  contains  two  columns.  The  north- 
ern front  is  older  than  the  portions  described ;  it  consists  of  aii 
ornamented  wall  sustained  on  a  stylobate  ;  the  face  of  the  wall  is 
marked  with  rustics.  In  the  centre  is  a  projection  beyond  the  face 
of  the  wall,  decorated  with  two  pilasters  and  two  antae,  the  intervals 
between  which  are  embellished  with  a  niche,  lx>unded  by  aii  ar- 
chitrave, and  surmounted  b^  a  cornice  and  pannels.  The  continued 
entablature  which  predommates  throughout  the  building,  is  here 
surmounted  with  a  blocking  course,  broken  by  ocroteria,  the  two 
central  ones  sustaining  amphorae,  and  the  others  spherical  caps,  as 
before  described ;  the  elevation  is  heightened  by  an  attic,  in  the 
breadth  equal  only  to  the  central  division  of  the  substructure,  this  is 
surmounted  by  a  cornice  and  pediment,  enriched  with  acroleria; 
the  side  walls  recede  and  have  three  niches  on  each  side  of  the 
central  projection  ;  the  blocking  course  is  broken  by  the  acroteria 
as  before ;  to  these  portions  succeed  entrances  ;  the  eastern  one 
leading  into  the  Lolhbury  court,  and  the  western  into  the  more  pri- 
vate portion  of  the  structure.  They  are  uniform,  each  consisting  of 
a  lofty  arched  gateway,  surmounted  by  a  pediment ;  on  each  side  of 
both  the  entrances  is  a  recess,  flanked  by  antae,  and  containing  two 
columns ;  above  which  the  blocking  course  is  broken,  to  make  way  for 
two  cubical  turrets  surmounted  by  volutes,  and  connected  by  an  attic 
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fmil,  tbe  ocnliniiaHon  of  the  main  wall  beyond  the  entrances  at 
both  extremities  contains  three  niches,  and  the  blocking  course  and 
acroteria  are  applied  as  a  finish  to  the  elevation.  The  western 
tngle  has  always  been  regarded,  and  with  great  justice,  as  a 
splendid  architectural  composition.  It  consists  of  a  stylobate,  se* 
micircular  in  plan,  and  sustaining  six  columns,  four  of  which  in 
front  are  disposed  in  the  same  foim  as  the  stylobate,  and  sustain  the 
nain  eitablature,  which  is  here  brought  out  into  a  bow,  and  the 
friese  splendidly  enriched  with  the  skulls  of  oxen,  connected  by 
featoQos  of  foliage  suspended  from  the  horns  ;  two  other  columns 
are  situated  in  tbe  rear,  which  in  due  subordination  to  the  prin- 
cipal range  have  plain  shafts,  and  in  the  wall  at  the  back  is  a  false 
eatranoe.  The  whole  composition  is  flanked  by  two  pair  of  insu- 
lated columns,  oTcr  which  the  entablature  breaks,  the  finish  is  an 
attic  wall  and  turrets  corresponding  with  the  portions  already  des- 
cribed, but  in  a  richer  style  of  detail. 

Tbe  western  front  in  its  general  features  assimulatcs  with  the  one 
hat descril)ed,  but  is  in  a  plainer  style;  the  design  has  only  been 
eonpleted  with  the  close  of  the  year  1827.  It  has  no  centre,  and 
ia  lot  uniform  in  itself.  The  face  of  the  wall  is  broken  by  niches 
u  before,  and  it  has  a  lofty  lintelled  entrance  covered  with  a  cor- 
nice resting  on  consoles ;  after  an  interval  in  the  wall  on  each  side 
is  a  recess  containing  two  columns,  and  similarly  decorated  with 
tboM  in  the  northern  front ;  the  entablature  is  continued  along  this 
fraot,  but  instead  of  the  blocking  course,  is  a  ballustrade  broken  by 
turrets  above  the  recesses,  corresponding  in  that  lespect  with  the 
northern  front,  and  by  an  attic  wall  pierced  by  five  arched  windows, 
and  surrooanted  by  a  pediment  above  the  entrance. 

It  would  be  very  difficult,  and  perhaps  impossible,  to  give  a  com- 
plete idea  of  the  interior  of  the  Bank,  without  the  aid  of  a  ground 
plan.  Tlie  principal  entrance  from  Thread  needle-street  opens  by 
a  hirge  arched  gateway  (having  a  smaller  entrance  on  each  side,) 
into  a  quadrangular  paved  court,  with  which  all  the  leading  com- 
nasnicatioDs  are  connected. 

Before  the  late  improvements,  many  of  the  offices  which  should 
have  been  approximate  to  each  other,  were  widely  separated, 
and  the  approaches  to  them  irregular  and  difficult  to  be  found,  so 
that  the  public  business  was  v^ry  materially  delayed.  To  remedy 
this  great  defect,  which  had  resulted  from  the  buildings  having  been 
erected  at  various  periods,  and  with  different  degrees  of  accommo- 
datkn,  the  governors  and  directors  consulted  Mr.  Soane,  who  re- 
oommended  that  the  whole  should  be  simplified  in  accordance  with 
OM  general  plan,  and  every  future  addition  and  alteration  made  sub^ 
Knrjeot  to  the  same  grand  system  :  by  which  means  the  inconve- 
Btences  complained  of  would  be  gradually  diminished :  under  this  ar- 
nagemeot  one  main  line  of  connection  has  lieen  opened  through 
IbeiDtenor  from  south  to  north ;  namely,  from  Threadneedle«street 
Ibroagh  the  paved  court,  pay  hall  and  bullimi-court  into  Lothbury, 
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and  affording  easy  communications  ivith  the  court  and  committee*' 
roomsy  the  govemor*8»  deputy  governor's  and  waitiagHrooms,  the  dia* 
count-office*  the  treasury,  the  bullion-office,  the  general  cash-book 
office,  the  chief  cashier*s  office,  the  chancery-office,  the  secretary's 
office,  &c.  At  the  entrance  to  the  secretary's  office  the  main  pas- 
sage turns  westward,  and  leads  to  the  land-tax-rederaptioD- 
office,  the  loan  or  property-office,  the  bank-note^ffice,  and 
the  stamping  office,  the  drawing  office  in  the  accomptant'sdcpart-^ 
ment,  the  accountant's  office  for  the  new  specie  and  various  other 
offices  dependant  upon  them.  Between  the  land-tax-redemptioo 
and  the  loan  or  property-offices,  is  a  passage  leading  to  the  ac* 
comptant's  office  for  the  old  Specie.  On  the  west  side  of  the  paved 
court  is  the  dividend  pay-office ;  adjoining  to  which  is  the  green 
court,  (formerly  St.  Christopher's  church-yard,)  which  gives  com- 
munication to  the  cheque-office,  the  reduced  annuity-office,  the  ar- 
moury, the  barracks,  and  the  bank-note  printing-office. 

The  east  side  of  the  paved  court  leads  to  the  rotunda,  the  3  per 
cent  office,  the  4  per  cent  office,  the  bank  stock-office,  the  3  per 
cent,  consols  dividend -office,  the  3  per  cent,  consol  and  unclaim- 
ed dividend-office  ;  and  through  the  latter,  communicates  with  Uie 
new  entrance  from  Lothbury.  Through  this  disposition  of  the  ave- 
nues, the  inconveniences  that  formerly  arose  to  persons  who  had  bu- 
siness to  transact  in  the  3  per  cent  consol-office,  and  were  there- 
fore obliged  to  pass  through  the  crowded  rotunda  have  been  en- 
tirely obviated. 

The  principa  Isuite  of  apartments  is  aa  the  ground  floor,  and  there 
are  no  rooms  over  the  chief  offices.  Beneath  this  floor  however, 
and  even  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  there  is  more  building, 
and  a  greater  number  of  rooms  than  in  the  entire  superstructure. 

Our  survey  of  the  interior  will  be  commenced  with  the  paved  court, 
which  is  compoied  of  the  back  front  of  the  pile  of  building  which 
forms  the  centre  of  the  prracipal  fa9ade  before  described,  on  thr 
south  side,  the  pay  hall  on  the  north,  and  by  fa9ade  walls  on  the 
east  and  west ;  the  two  former  are  parts  of  the  original  building  by 
Sampson,  the  others  of  that  of  sir  Biobert  Taylor.  The  south  side  is 
in  two  stories  faced  with  Portland  stone  ;  it  consists  of  a  principal 
story  upon  a  rusticated  basement,  pierced  with  wven  arehes,  three 
of  which  are  entrances  and  the  others  vrindows ;  the  upper  story  is 
partitioned  into  divisions  by  eight  Ionic  pilasters,  the  intervals  con- 
taining windows ;  the  whole  is  finished  with  an  entablature  with 
heavy  vases  on  the  cornice;  the  front  of  the  hall,  which  forms  the 
north  side  of  the  court,  is  also  faced  with  stone,  and  consists  of  a 
centre  and  side  divisions,  the  former  is  ornamented  with  four  three- 
qnarter  Corinthian  columns  sustaining im  entablature  and  pediment; 
tne  latter  is  continued  over  the  side  divisions  and  is  crowned  with 
a  ballustrade;  the  tympanum  of  the  pediment  has  an  alto  relievo  of 
Britannia  holding  a  comucopisB,  from  which  guineas  appear  Co  be 
falling.    The  intercolumniations  and  side  divisions  are  occupied  by- 
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wbdowa  and  an  entrance  between  the  central  pair  of  columns ;  the  east 
and  west  inralls  have  each  entrances,  accompanied  by  two  Corinthian 
columns,  sustaining  an  entablature  and  pediment ;  in  the  west  wall  is 
a  seccmd  entrance  which  leads  into  the  dividend  warrant-office, 
which  is  bounded  by  the  wall  of  the  western  wing  of  the  principal 
front ;  this  office  is  tiie  work  of  sir  Robert  Taylor ;  it  is  a  plain  room; 
45  feet  by  41.9  covered  by  a  coved  ceiling,  with  an  oval  lantern  in  the 
centre  ;   the  cheque-office  which  adjoins  to  it  is  41  feet  by  28.  The 
other  entrance,  on  the  same  side,  leads  into  a  court  having  an  iron 
railing  surrounding  a  square  grass  plot  and  plantation,  which  was 
the  burying  ground  belcmging  to  St.  Christopher's  Church.     This 
is  bounded  on  the  north,  west,  and  south  sides  by  a  colonnade,  being 
a    portion    of     sir   Robert  Taylor's  building,  differing  from  the 
wings  only  in  baving  the  arches  pierced  for  windows ;  and  on  the 
east  side,  in  part  by  the  hall,  and  in  the  remainder  by  the  fagade 
wall :  an  entrance  at  the  south  eastern  angle  of  this  court  leads 
into  a  large  and  handsomely  fitted  up  office,  for  the  new  four  \^t 
cents,  the  plan  is  a  parallelogram,  and  is  made  into  two  divisions 
by  a  screen  of  Roman  Doric  columns  coupled,  sustaining  an  en- 
tablature, the  residue  is  covered  with  a  domed  ceiling  sustained  on 
pendentives  springing  from  an  entablature,  over  four  groups  of  Doric 
columns  ui  the  angles.     In  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  is  a  lantern 
light,  the  offices  just  described  occupy  the  site  of  the  church.     There 
are  others  on  the  west  side  of  the  quadrangle,  of  no  pairticv- 
lar  interest,  and  above  the  ballustrade  has  recently  been  raised  an 
nnnghtly  attic.    Returning  to  the  paved  court,  and  crossing  to  the 
entrance,  opposite  to  that  through  which  we  have  just  passed,  we 
are  led  by  a  tortuous  passage  into  the  rotunda,  the  light  is  artifi- 
cially and  not  inelegantly  let  into  this  passage  by  its  roof,  through 
a  domed  lantern,  tastefully  decorated  with  bustos  and  caduceus  ;  on 
the  south  side  of  this  passage  is  a  recently  constructed  office,  for  the 
business  of  the  branch  banks  departments.  It  is  perfectly  plain,  with 
the  excepttoo  of  a  friese  of  foliage  on  the  walls,  and  the  light  is  ad- 
mitted by  a  lantern. 

The  rotottda  is  a  spacious  circular  hall,  the  walls  being  surround 
ed  by  a  series  df  eight  arched  recesses,  surmounted  by  a  cornice,  above 
which  are  eight  semicircular  windows,  and  the  whole  is  co- 
vered with  a  hemispherical  dome  and  lantern  light.  The  original 
rotunda  by  sir  Robert  Taylor,  having  been  roofed  with  timber,  was, 
"on a  survey  in  1704,  found  to  be  in  such  a  decayed  state,  that  it 
was  judged  effectual  to  take  the  whole  down,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  present  fabric  was  erected  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Soane.*  It  measures  67  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  aliout  the  same  in  height,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  lantern ; 
the  divisions  between  the  lights  are  formed  by  twelve  caryatidm, 
which  support  the  soffit  of  the  lantern,  and  b^ye  not  an  unpleasing 

*  Brajle^^  Hiit.  of  London  n.  p.  068. 
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though  smgular  effect ;  a  want  of  light,  or  some  defect  in  the  original 
construction,  has  been  remedied  by  an  unsightly  skylight  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  roof,  having  the  effect  of  shewing  the  statues,  which 
were  before  hid  in  gloom,  to  greater  perfection.  The  large 
iron  stoves  which  formerly  stood  in  this  apartment  have  been 
removed,  and  open  fire-places  introduced,  as  being  more 
favourable  to  ventilation.  Here  also  large  desks,  with  pens,, 
ink,  &c.,  are  placed  for  public  convenience. 

Various  other  offices  communicate  with  the  rotunda,  the  main  fea* 
tures  of  which  are  the  same,  although  each  office  varies  in  its 
ornaments.  The  plan  is  parallelogrammatic,  the  arrangement  of 
the  structure  cruciform,  with  a  dome  and  lantern  in  the  centre. 
They  are  all  constructed  of  incombustible  materials,  a  circum- 
stance, which  when  it  is  recollected  that  much  timber  entered  mto 
the  construction  of  sir  Robert  Taylor*s  buildings,  will  account  for 
the  rebuilding  of  the  bank  so  soon  after  its  completion.  The  various 
stock  offices  originally  built  by  sir  Robert  Taylor,  have  been  taken 
down  and  replaced  by  those  which  we  now  proceed  to  describe. 

In  each  office  under  the  several  letters  of  the  alphabet,  are  arran- 
ged the  books  on  which  the  names  of  all  persons  having  property 
in  the  funds  are  registered,  as  well  as  the  particulars  of  their  re- 
spective interests.* 

On  the  north  side  of  the  rotunda,  in  one  of  the  arches,  is  a  door- 
way leading  into  the  three  per  cent,  consol  dividend  office,  which  is 
in  length  64  feet,  and  in  breadth  45  feet  9  inches :  the  dome 
over  the  lantern  light  is  supported  by  fluted  doric  columns.  Ad- 
joining to  this,  and  built  in  the  same  style,  is  the  three 
per  cent  consol  office,  which  was  erected  by  Mr.  Soane  on  the 
site  of  the  old  bank  stock  office,  and  an  adjoining  apartment: 
it  is  89  feet  9  inches  in  length,  and  60  m  breadth.  This  noble 
apartment  was  designed  from    models    of  the    ancient    Roman 


*  The  foUowiDg  regalatioDS  for  con- 
ducting the  baainesfl  of  the  transfer 
offices  were  made  by  the  bank  direc- 
tors, after  the  conviciioD  of  Francis 
Fenton,  one  of  their  clerks^  for  forgery, 
in  September  J  1790. 

'  No  transfer  to  be  entered  wilhont 
a  ticket. 

*  No  stock  to  be  allowed  to  be  trans- 
ferred till  it  has  been  accepted. 

'  No  transfer  to  be  entered  nor  wit- 
nessed in  any  of  the  offices  bat  by  the 
clerks  belonj^ing  to  each  division  in 
their  respective  offices.  Although  a 
clerk  in  one  office  may  not  witness  a 
transfer  in  another,  yet  he  may  be  al- 
lowed to  vouch  for  the  identity  of  the 
party  transferring,  but' must  sign  his 
name  at  length  to  such  voucher.  All 
other  persons  who  shall  vouch  ibr  ilie 


identity  of  the  party  transferring,  mnit 
sign  their  names  at  length. 
'  All  clerks  in  the  transfer  offices  when 
they  shall  see  a  person  about  to  sign  a 
transfer,  or  an  acceptance,  must  notify 
to  each  person  what  he  or  she  are 
about  to  do^more  particularly  when  the 
party  appears  to  be  unacquainted  with 
Ihe  business. 

'  The  supervisors  are  requested  to 
sign  the  transfers,  adding  the  letter  S 
at  the  end  of  their  names. 

'  They  are  likewise  required  when- 
ever they  meet  with  any  irregularity  or 
omission  in  a  transfer,  to  report  it  im- 
mediately to  the  head  of  tlie  office. 

'  The  hours  of  acceptance  are  from 
nine  o'clock  till  eleven  ;  and  from  half 
past  one  ttU  three  o'clock.* 
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iMLths.     It  has  ornamented  piers  sustaining  a  vaulted  ceiling,  in  the 
centre  of  which  rises  an  elegant  dome,  with  lantern  lights  supported 
b^f  caryatides.     The  soffits  of  the  arches  are  decorated  after  the  an 
tique,  with    sunk  pannels,  roses,  and  other  classical  enrichments. 
In  this  office  is  an  entrance  from  the  Lothbury  court.  On  the  east  side 
of  the  rotunda  is  another  entrance  communicating  by  a  circular  vesti« 
bale  with  the  eastern  entrance  in  St.  Bartholomew  lane.  This  vestibule 
is  the  last  relic  of  sir  Robert  Taylor's  work  in  the  eastern  wing,  and 
the  neglected  state  of  its  repairs  betoken  its  speedy  destruction. 
On  the  north  side  of  this  vestibule  is  an  office  for  the  Bank  and 
other  stocks ;  the  arrangement  resembles  the  other  offices,  the  roof 
of  the  lantern  light  being  supported  by  iron  trusses  in  place  of  co* 
lumns.     On  the  south  side  of  the  vestibule  is  the  three  per  cent, 
reduced  office,  the  lantern  of  which  is  more  lofty  than  the  others, 
ind  ornamented  with  Ionic  columns  and  stained  glass.     Our  space 
will  not  allow  us  to  notice  these  various  offices  more  minutely,  but 
architectural  connoisseurs  will  be  greatly  pleased  on  going  through 
the  Bank,  and  noticing  the  improvement  which  the  architect  has 
attained  in  the  design  of  each  office  as  the  work  proceeded,  until 
the  erectioo  of  the  office  which  is  now  appropriated  to  the  three 
and  a  half  per  cent,  reduced  and  other  stocks ;  it  is  situated  in  th- 
south  aide  of  the  rotunda,  the  entrance  is  in  one  of  the  arche«.  ut 
a  corresponding  style  with  the  consol  office,  it  is  the  most  beautifu. 
office  erected  by  Mr.  Soane ;  and  is  built  on  the  site  of  another 
erected  by  sir  Robert  Taylor,  which  was  singularly  enough  a  copy  o' 
the  interior  of  the  church  of  St.  Martin  in  the  fields.     The  presen 
is   more   classically  and  profusely  embellished  than  any  of  the 
others,    and    displays  the  climax  of    improvement,    which   the 
architect  was  enabled  to  attain  in  consequence  of  the  progressive 
bailding  of  the  edifice.    The  pendentives  are  enriched  with  carving 
in  basso  relievo,  in  circles,  of  allegorical  subjects  with  the  caduceus, 
and  the  ceiling  of  the  lantern  is  sustained  upon  sixteen  cariatidal 
female  statues  in  pairs,  the  size  of  life,  imitated  from  the  Pandroseum 
at  Athens,  and  better  known  in  the  metropolis  by  the  copies  intro 
duced  in  the  design  of  St.  Pancras'  church.    The  light  is  admitted 
as  well  above  the  heads  of  the  statues  as  behind  them  ;  in  oonse 
qvence,  that  desirable  cheerfulness  is  attained,  which  is  wanting 
in  many  of  the  other  lanterns,   and  the  absence  of  which  oc 
casicned  the  formation  of  the  unsightly  skylight  above  the  great  ro 
tnnda. 

The  pay  hall,  which  fronts  the  main  entrance,  is  a  part  of  the 
original  building,  by  Sampson.  The  front  has  been  already  de- 
scribed. The  interior  measures  79  feet  in  length,  by  40  in  width. 
Here  bank-notes  convertible  into  cash  and  the  banking  business, 
is  transacted.  At  the  east  end  of  the  hall  is  a  statue  of  king 
William  by  Cheere ;  below  which»  on  the  pedestal,  is  the  following 
>ittcriptH>a: — 
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OB 
LBOIBU8  VIM 
JUDICI18   AUCTORITATBH 
8BNATUI    DIGNITATEM, 
CIYIBUS  UNIVBR9IS  JORA   SUA 
TAM   SACRA  QUAM   CIVILIA    RBSTITOTAy 
T   1 L LUST R 1881  Hit   DONU8   HANNOVBRlANAt 
IN    IMPBRIUM    BRITANNICUM    SUCCBSSlONBH 
P0STERI8  CONPIRMATAM 
OPTIMO   PRINCIPI 

GUUELMO  TERTIO 

CONDITORI  8UO, 

OBATO  ANIMO   P08UIT,   DICAVITQUB 

HUJUS   AERARll  SOCIBTAS 

A.  C.  HDCCXXIV  NARUMQUB   ADIUHI. 

■ 

Translation, 
'  '  For  restoring  efficacy  to  the  laws — Authority  to  the  coartt 
bt  justice — Dignity  to  the  parliament — to  all  his  subjects  their 
religion  and  liberties,  and  confirming  them  to  posterity,  by 
the  succession  of  the  illustrious  House  of  Hanover  to  the  British 
throne — ^To  the  best  of  princes,  William  the  Third,  founder  of  the 
Bank,  this  coi*poration  from  a  sense  of  gratitude,  has  erected  this 
statue,  and  dedicated  it  to  his  memory,  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1724,  and  the  first  year  of  this  building.' 

The  clock,  which  is  contained  in  a  buildmg  erected  for  the 
purpose  directly  over  the  hall,  is  a  very  ingenious  piece  of  me- 
chanism ;  and  is  intended,  as  much  as  possible,  to  obviate  the 
inconvenience  frequently  experienced  in  the  various  offices  most 
immediately  connected  with  the  stock  business,  by  the  clocks  dif  • 
fering  from  each  other  several  minutes  in  time.  This,  with  the 
present  clock,  can  never  be  the  case ;  for  as  the  liands  are  all 
moved  by  one  machine,  whether  that  be  right  as  to  time,  or  faster 
or  slower  than  the  true  time,  the  hands  must  all  shew  the  same 
as  the  regulating  hand  which  is  attached  to  the  clock.  The  whole 
of  the  communication  is  carried  on  by  means  of  brass  rods,  properly 
arranged  within  the  roof  of  the  hall,  and  from  thence  continued 
externallv,  along  the  top  or  roof  of  the  different  offices  in  which 
^the  time  is  to  be  shewn.  From  the  external  rods,  smaller  ones  are 
"carried  into  the  building  to  the  hands  of  the  respective  dial-plates, 
which  are  numerous.  The  aggregate  length  of  the  various  rods 
employed  to  communicate  the  motion^  i$  about  700  feet;  and 
the  weight  of  them  is  between  six  and  seven  cwt.  The  number  of 
wheels  in  constant  action  is  about  200 ;  y^t  notwithstanding  the 
length  of  the  communication,  the  weight  of  the  rods,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  wheels,  the  entire  power  requisite  to  keep  the  machine  in 
play  does  nut  exceed  the  weight  of  seven  pounds  on  the  periphery 
oi  the  wheel  that  first  communicates  the  motion,  and  which  wheel 
is  ten  inches  in  diametei.  The  clock  is  wound  up  twice  a  week ; 
the  principal  weight  is  between  and  three  four  cwt.  Besides 
shewing  the  time  on  the  dial -plates  as  already  stated,  this  clock 
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4nkc0  the  lioiin  and  qoarters  on  very  large  bells,  so  as  to  deoote 
the  simc  to  those  offices  which  have  not  dial-plates  from  it.* 

The  ooart-room  was  designed  by  sir  Robert  Taylor,  and  ia 
■■questionably  one  of  the  best  compositions  that  he  ever  made. 
Jt  is  a  very  auperb  apartment  of  the  composite  order,  60  feet  long 
and  31  feet  6  inches  wide,  with  large  and  well-proportioned  Vene- 
tian windows  on  the  south  side ;  these  overlook  (he  church-yard  of 
St.  Christopher,  which  now  forms  a  pleasant  area  planted  with 
trees  and  sBrubs.  On  the  norUi  side  are  three  fire-places,  having 
aanptuous  chunne^-pieoes  ornamented  with  statuary  marUe ;  the 
central  (vne  is  particularly  grand.  At  the  east  and  west  ends  are 
eoiq>led  oolttmns,  detached  from  the  walls,  supporting  enriched 
ardies,  whidi  sustain  an  horisontal  ceiling,  highly  decorated  with 
stuccoed  omaments  of  varied  eharaeter.  The  west  end  commu- 
aicateB  b^  folding  doors,  with  an  elegant  octagonal  committee- 
room,  where  also  b  a  rich  marble  chimney-piece ;  and  over  it  a 
idever  hsdi-length  painting  of  William  the  Third,  who  is  repre- 
sented in  armour.  The  governor's-room,  which  is  square,  has  an 
irtcwcctcd  ceiling,  with  semi-circulftr  windows  near  the  top,  the 
cfabsacy-^pieoe  is  of  statuary  marble,  and  above  it  is  a  very  large 
mirrar  ;  against  the  opposite  wall  is  a  fine  painting  by  Morland, 
ol  the  Bank,  Bank-builaings,  ComhiU,  and  Royal  J^change,  from 
■a  interesting  point  of  view  near  the  Mansion  -house.  The  ante- 
room contains  a  good  half-length  portrait  oi  Abraham  Newland, 
esq.  vHio  was  duef  cashier  to  the  Bank,  from  1782  till  1807 ;  and 
a  whole  length  by  Hickey,  of  Mr.  Daniel  Race,  who  also  was  a 
chief  canhier,  and  is  represented  as  a  diminutive  man,  habited  in 
Uack.  These  paintings  were  executed  by  order  of  the  directors, 
in  gmtefal  and  honourable  testimony  of  their  approbation  of  the 
faithful  services  of  the  persons  thus  commemorated.  In  the  ad- 
HMning  waitiag-«oom  on  brackets,  are  two  fine  busts,  in  statuary 
marble,  by  NoHekens,  of  the  celebrated  statesmen,  Charles  James 
Fox,  and  H^liam  Pitt*  The  whole  of  this  suite  of  apartments  is 
elegantly  fitted  up,  and  appropriately  furnished. 

The  oiief  cashier's  office  is  a  spacious  apartment,  (measuring  46 
feet  by  90)  built  in  imitation  of  the  temple  of  the  sun  and  moon 
at  Some ;  with  large  and  lofty  windows,  but  perfectly  simple  in  de- 
eoration.  Connected  with  it  is  a  room  for  the  chief  cashier,  as  well 
as  a  smaller  interior  office  for  ccnduothig  the  more  confidential 
esneems  of  this  department.  The  accomptant*s  office  for  one  and 
two  pound  notes  is  95  feet  long,  38  feet  9  mches  broad,  and  88 
feet  high.  Tlie  ceilmg,  which  is  waggon-headed,  and  ornamented  with 
sunk  pannels,  is  sustained  by  Ionic  columns  stsnding  upon  pedestals. 
This  apartment  formerly  presented  a  most  curious  scene  ouring  of* 
fice  hours,  from  the  number  of  clerks  who  are  employed  here,  and 
wbA  are  mostij  young  men ;  a  due  gradation  being  observed  in  the 

*  The  iogeoioas  msken  of  thb  c«-  and  Reed,  RotomoiMl-itreet,  Clerkea. 
rioat  BMcbiiie  were  Measra.  Thwailei      ^ftlh^Brmfhif,  ii*  p*  560. 
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management  of  the  concerns  of  the  Bank  company,  and  the  -ser 
vauts  being  regularly  promoted  according  to  merit  and  seniority. 
The  ante*room  to  the  discount-office,  which  has  been  baiit  of  late 
years  for  the  public  use,  should  be  noticed  as  having  been  deaign^ 
ed  after  a  portion  of  the  remains  of  Adrian's  villa.  The  accomp- 
tant*8  office  for  five  pound  notes  and  upwards^  is  94  feet  in  lengtliy 
25  in  breadth,  and  about  13  in  height.  Ovei  this  is  the  bank  note 
printing-office,  which  is  of  similar  dimensions  as  to  length  and 
breadth,  but  considerably  higher:  about  forty  printers  are  rego- 
larly  employed  here.  The  offices  in  this  part  have  a  communicattaa 
through  the  bullion  court,  with  the  entrance  from  Lothbury :  the 
buildings  surrounding  the  former  display  a  neat  entablature,  snp^ 
ported  by  pilasters  and  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order. 

The  new  entrance  on  this  side  opens  by  a  spacious  and  lofty  arch>- 
way  into  Lothbury  court,  which  exhibits  a  very  singular  yet  inte- 
resting display  of  architectural  designs  after  some  of  the  best  speci- 
mens of  Grecian  and  Roman  art.  *  This  court  forms  an  irregular 
quadrangle ;  the  brick  buildmgs  on  the  east  and  west  sides  mre 
partially  masked  by  open  screens,  constructed  with  stone,  and  cod* 
sisting  of  a  lofty  entablature,  surmounted  by  vases,  and  supported 
on  fluted  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  the  bases  of  which  rest 
on  the  upper  part  of  a  double  flight  of  steps :  these  were  copied 
from  the  beautiful  temple  of  the  sybils  near  Tivoli.  On  the  south 
side,  forming  the  entrance  into  the  bullion  court,  is  a  magnificent 
arch  and  facade,  designed  oa  the  model  of  the  triumphal  arch  of 
Constantine  at  Rome.  The  entablature  is  supported  by  Corinthian 
columns,  fluted,  and  crowned  with  statues,  emblematical  of  the 
iour  quarters  of  the  globe :  the  intercolumniations  are  enriched  by 
basso-relievi  in  pannels,  executed  by  the  late  eminent  sculptor,  T. 
Banks,  Esq.  R.  A.,  and  allegorically  representing  the  Thames  and 
the  Ganges.  The  great  roses  in  the  vaulting  of  the  areh  are  exact 
copies  from  those  of  the  Temple  of  Mars  the  avenger,  at  Rome. 
The  north  side  of  this  court  contains  the  lodge,  and  other  offices. 
All  the  buildings  in  this  part  of  the  Bank,  and  from  hence  westward 
to  Princes^street,  have  been  erected  from  the  designs,  and  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Soane.'* 

From  the  passage  connected  with  the  new  entrance  in  Prince»- 
street  are  direct  communications  with  many  of  the  principal  of f ices, 
but  this  entrance  has  not  yet  been  opened  to  the  public.  The  ves- 
tibule or  entrance  hall,  is  designed  in  a  very  singular  taste,  and  from 
the  massiveness  of  the  columns,  which  are  of  the  Doric  order,  without 
bases,  and  posited  on  three  different  planes,  of  various  heights,  in 
imitation  of  the  Propyltea,  at  Athens,  it  assumes  the  impressive  and 
solemn  character  of  a  mausoleum.  The  two  columns  next  the  door 
seem  intended  to  exemplify  a  passage  in  Vitruvius,  in  which  h«  is 
supposed  to  direct  the  construction  of  columns  larger  in  the  middle 
than  at  the  base ;  and  of  which  a  few  examples  may  be  found  in  Si- 

•  Brayley,  Hiii.  Lon.  ii,p.666. 
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ci)y.  Id  the  centre  b  a  soiall  domcj  classically  ornamented :  the 
vault'iDgs,  and  other  parts,  are  also  decorated  after  the  antique. 
The  effect  of  the  light  and  shade  is  broad  and  strongly  defined. 

The  engrayeFs  rooms,  and  library,  are  also  on  this  side.  The  ar- 
moury is  a  large  square  apartment,  containing  the  arms  and  ac- 
coutrements of  the  Bank  voIuLteers.  The  arms  are  kept  in  the 
most  complete  order ;  and  in  adjoining  departments  are  deposita- 
ries for  the  regimentals,  an  orderly  room,  and  every  other  appro- 
priate convenience.  The  barracks  are  conveniently  fitted  up  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  regular  guard  which  is  nightly  posted  here 
to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  building,  and  which  consists  of  30  pri- 
vates, one  drummer,  two  Serjeants,  and  a  superior  officer.  The 
vaults,  in  which  the  bullion,  coin,  bank-books,  &c.  are  deposited, 
are  of  vast  strength,  and  wholly  incombustible. 

Besides  the  offices  above  described,  tliere  are  many  others  in 
this  edifice ;  yet  capacious  and  numerous  as  they  be,  they  are  still 
insufficient  for  the  convenient  management  of  the  immensely  acccu- 
mulated  business  which  the  extraordinary  events  of  the  last  forty 
years  have  entailed  on  this  corporation.  So  extensive  are  its  pre- 
sent concerns,  that  upwards  of  a  thousand  persons  are  constantly 
employed  in  the  various  departments  and  offices  within  the  build- 
ing. 

At  what  period  the  knowledge  of  banking  was  introduced  into 
this  couutry  is  unknown ;  though  it  may  reasonably  be  conjectured 
to  have  been  within  a  short  time  after  the  Conquestt  There  can  be 
little  doubt  of  its  having  been  first  practised  here  by  the  Italian 
tterchants;  all  of  whom,  who  were  engaged  in  money  transactions, 
wrre  distinguished  both  in  France  and  England,  by  the  name  of 
Lombards  or  Tuscans.  These  merchants  being  dispersed  through- 
out Europe,  '  became  very  convenient  agents  for  the  popes,  who 
employed  them  to  receive  and  remit  the  large  revenues  they  drew 
from  every  state  which  acknowledged  their  ecclesiastical  supremacy.' 
Hence,  and  from  their  being  employed  to  lend  the  money  thus  ga- 
thered, upon  interest,  they  are  called  by  Matthew  Paris,  the  *  pope*8 
merchants.'  We  learn  from  the  same  historian,  that  some  of  the 
English  nobles  availed  themselves  of  the  same  agency,  and  '  sowed 
their  money  to  make  it  multiply.* 

Henry  the  Third,  in  his  29th  year,  forbad  his  subjects  to  borrow 
money  from  any  foreign  merchants.  This  was  on  account  of  the 
Crxcat  exactions  which  they  are  said  to  have  committed ;  for  the 
Caunini,  as  the  money-lenders  were  about  this  time  denominated,* 

*  Tliia  naioa  it  commonly  derived 
from  the  Corjtm,  a  oobte  famUy  of 
Floreooe,  who  were  engaged  in  trade ; 
Jtl  Moratori  {Aniiq.  VoL  L  DUm,  16.) 
Kmraowly  deoiea  that  tbey  had  any 
conoeciaoo  with  the  '  money  lenders 
GiOcd  Caorsiiii.  This  latter  appella- 
tjoo,  he  states,  was  aeqoired  from  the 


city  of  Cahors,  in  France,  which  was 
the  genera)  rendezvoas  of  these  traders 
whetlier  French  or  Italians ;  and 
through  which  they  were  called 
Caorainii  Caturcini,  &c.  His  autho- 
rities are  Benevenato,  of  Imola,  who 
wrote  in  the  year  1880 ;  and  Da  Canga 
the  learned  French  glossarisi. 
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«re  acouwd  of  taking  the  most  merciless  fulvantage  of  the  neoean* 
lies  of  those  who  applied  to  them  for  pecuniary  aid.  Previously  la 
tbis»  in  1235,  when  the  king  and  most  of  the  prelates  of  England 
were  indebted  to  them,  the  bishop  of  London  attempted  to  expel 
the  Caursini  from  the  city,  but  the  superior  influence  of  the  pope, 
who  supported  *  his  own  merchants'  against  the  bishop,  pre* 
vailed,  and  they  were  still  suffered  to  remain.  In  1521,  they 
were  accused  by  the  king^s  command,  of  heresy,  schism,  and  trea- 
son ;  on  this  occasion,  some  were  imprisoned,  and  others  fled,  or 
concealed  themselves :  a  bull  was  soon  afterwards  obtained  from 
the  pope,  enjoining  the  king  to  treat  them  favourably.*  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  the  customs  were  mortgaged  to  the  Lom- 
bard merchants  as  security  for  money  lent  to  that  sovereign. 

After  tlie  credit  of  the  foreign  merchants  had  declined  in  Eng- 
land, or  rather,  after  the  spirit  and  enterprise  of  our  own  mer- 
chants had  obtained  tor  themselves  an  enlarged  proportion  of  those 
advantages  that  had  previously  been  enjoyed  by  foreigners,  the 
goldsmiths  l>ecame  the  principal  bankers  of  London  ;  and  so  ooni 
tinned  till  the  period  of  the  revolution  of  1688.  Several  schemes^ 
however,  had  in  the  intermediate  time,  been  promulgated  for  the  gene- 
ral good,  but  it  was  not  till  the  year  1W4,  Ihat  the  public  mind 
was  sufficiently  awakened  to  the  utility  of  such  an  establishment* 
that  legal  provision-was  made  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

The  most  strenuous  and  persevering  of  those  was  Mr.  William  Pa 
lerson,  an  experienced  merchant  of  LondoOyand  a  native  of  Scot 
luid. 

This  gentleman  had  observed  the  difficulties  with  which  thk 
government  raised  the  supplies  for  the  year,  and  had  seen  a^^ 
English  minister  under  the  necessity  of  applying  to  the  common 
eounoil  for  a  loan  of  a  few  thousand  pounds  on  the  first  payments  o^ 
the  land*4ax — and  even  taking  it  in  sums  so  low  as  20{.  He  then 
fore  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank,  but  met  with 
great  opposition ;  at  length,  aC  difficulties  were  obriated,  and  l» 
1004,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  authorising  the  subscribene 
to  raise  the  sum  of  1,200,000/.  by  loan,  and  to  incorporate  the 
lendetB  into  a.  body,  under  the  title  of  "  the  governor  and  com 
pany  of  the  Bank  of  England."  No  person  was  to  subscribe  more 
than  20,000A;  and  the  company  was  not  only  prohibited  from 
raising  more  than  1,200,0002.  unless  authorized  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, but  they  were  not  allowed  to  trade  either  by  themselves  oi 
by  the  means  of  any  agent  in  any  sort  of  goods  or  merchandize  ; 
their  business  beingconfined  to  dealing  in  gold,  silver,  bullion,  or 
bills  of  exchange.  The  company  had  another  privilege  which  has 
been  rarely  acted  upon,  that  of  lending  money  "  on  plate,  lead, 
tm,  copper,  steel,  and  iron,  at  four  per  cent,**  and  selling  them,  if 
not  redeemed  within  three  months  after  the  time  fixed  for  their 
redemption  had  expired. 

•  Rym  Foed.  Vol.  i.  p.  467 
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'  It  wms  al  fint  intended  that  the  gOTernment  should  give  only 

five  per  <:eiit  for  the  loan  of  this  money,  and  an  office  was  opened 

lo  leoeWe  deposits,  hot  with  the  exception  of  5000/.  subscribied  by 

the  lorda  of  the  treasury,  the  subscriptioDS  did  not  amount  to  more 

than  2,100I.  ;  this  was  owing  to  the  interest  offered  by  government, 

being  three  per  cent  lower  than  the  usual  rate.    When,  however, 

k  was  agreed  to  secure  to  the  company  100,000/.  a  year  Out  of  the 

teodpla  of  the  exchequer,  the  subscription  list  was  filled  in  ten 

days,  and  the  deposit  of  26  per  cent.  paid. 

The  first  years  of  the  bank  of  England  were  by  no  means  pros- 
perooB,  owing  to  its  having  agreed  to  take  the  clipped  and  deterio- 
rated ooin  at  par  in  exchange  for  its  own  notes,  which  in  conse- 
quenoe  were  at  a  discount  of  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent. 

WhUst  the  Bank  was  in  this  embarrassed  state,  various  pas- 
quinades and  lampoons  issued  from  the  press  in  derision  of  the 
plan  whereon  it  was  founded.  In  one  of  these,  intituled  '  the 
trial  and  condemnation  of  the  trustees  of  the  Land  Bank  at  Exeter 
Exchange  lor  murdering  the  Bank  of  England  at  Grocer  s-hall  ;* 
a  whimsical  will  is  read,  in  which  the  bank  company,  after  devising 
its  '  soul  to  the  devil,'  and  making  various  other  bequests,  is  made 
to  say,  '  and  vre  hereby  constitute  our  directors,  executors  of  this 
oar  will,  giving  unio  each  of  them  power  out  of  our  cash  to  discount 
their  own  talleys,  bills,  and  notes,  at  par ;  and  the  bills  and  notes 
of  other  our  creditors,  at  the  highest  discount  they  can  get  for  the 
same:  and  our  body  we  commit  to  be  buried,  with  all  privacy,  lest 
our  creditors  arrest  our  corpse.'  The  epitaph  which  follows,  and 
which  states  the  Bank  to  have  died  May  6, 1696,  in  the  third  year 
of  its  age,  says  farther,  that  the  company  had  '  issue  legitimate, 
by  their  common  seal,  1,200,000/.  called  bank  bills ;  and  by  their 
Gssbier  2,000,000  sons  of  whores,  called  speed's  notes.*  In  another 
satiricai  effusion  that  appeared  at  the  same  period  with  the  title  of 
'  a  new  ballad^  upon  the  Land  Bank,  or  credit  restored,'  is  this 

fierse: 

111  have  a  law  made, 
None  ahall  set  vp  the  trade. 
To  borrow,  or  lend  money. 
But  they  at  Grocer's  ahop. 
Who  are  at  a  foil  stop, 
nd  aaither  pay  ail  aor  anj^  f 

The  asaistance  oi  parliament  now  became  necessary,  and  a  new 
«6t  was  passed,  authorizing  the  corporation  to  increase  its  capital 
lo  2,201,1711.  lOff.  and  other  privileges  being  granted  to  the  com- 
pany, its  credit  was  completely  restored ;  so  much  so  that  the  bank 
Slock,  which  had  been  given  in  exchange  for  exchequer  tallies, 
then  at  a  discoant  of  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent,  rose  twelve  per 
cent,  above  par.     The  exchequer  tallies  were  afterwards  paid  off 
by  the  bank  at  par,  by  which  means  many  persons,  who  had  bought 
ihem  when  at  a  great  discount,  amassed  large  fortunes.* 

*  Sir  Gilbert  Heathcole  ia  laid  to  have  gained  by  the  rise  of  price,  above 
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The  bank  had  hitherto  been  a  corporatiany  auialAng,  'but  nof 
connected  with  the  state  further  than  in  the  relation  of  a  lender  to 
a  borrower,  but  in  the  year  1706,  it  became  the  direct  and  imme- 
diate agent  of  government  by  undertaking  to  iame  exchequer  bills 
to  the  amount  of  a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  which  paid  as  in 
later  times  an  interest  of  two-pence  per  diem  for  every  100/. 

A  most  important  statute  to  the  welfare  and  credit  of  the  Bank 
was  made  in  1708,  (6th  queen  Anne,  chap.  22.)  when  it  was  enacted 
that  during  the  continuance  of  the  corporation,  no  iMxly  politic 
whatever,  erected,  or  to  be  erected,  nor  company,  nor  partnership* 
exceeding  the  number  of  six  persons  in  England,  should  borrow,  owe, 
or  take  up,  any  sums  of  money,  on  their  own  bills  or  notes,  payable 
on  demand,  or  in  any  less  time  than  six  months  from  the  borrowing 
thereof.'  This  provision  is  stated  to  have  been  more  particularly 
aimed  at  the  Mine  Adventure  Company,  which  had  recently  set  up 
banking,  and  issued  cash  notes,  (n  the  same  year  another  conan 
derable  run  (as  it  is  technically  phrased)  was  made  upon  the  bank*  in 
consequence  of  an  apprehended  invasion  from  France,  in  favour  of 
the  Pretender ;  and  tlie  demands  were  so  great  that  an  additional  call 
for  20/.  per  cent,  was  made  upon  the  capital :  by  this  means,  and 
through  the  proffered  advance  of  large  sums  of  money  from  the 
lord  treasurer  Godolphin,  the  dukes  of  Marlborough,  Newcastle, 
and  Somerset,  and  other  noblemen,  and  by  the  government  nnder- 
taking  to  allow  6/.  per  cent  on  bank  sealed  bills,  for  six  months, 
the  directors  were  enabled  to  surmount  the  danger,  and  to  main* 
tain  the  rising  credit  of  the  institution.* 

The  permission  to  augment  the  stock  was  granted  in  consequence 
of  the  Bank  having  proposed  to  circulate  Exchequer  bills  for  the 
services  of  the  year  to  the  amount  of  two  millions  and  a  half  sterling, 
(at  31.  per  cent,  per  annum)  and  also,  to  advance  the  sum  of 
400,000/.  for  the  public  use,  without  interest.  This  advance  waa 
regarded  as  a  premium  for  the  continuation  of  the  exclusive  privi- 
leges of  the  corporation  till  the  first  of  August,  1733 ;  and  till  all 
the  Exchequer  bills  should  be  called  in  and  discharged,  and  the 
sums  advanced  by  the  Bank  entirely  repaid.  The  company  also  oq 
this  occasion,  agreed  to  pay  the  outstanding  Exchequer  bills,  which 
amounted  to  1,775,027/.  lis.  10^.  The  interest  of  the  aggregate 
sum  of  1,600,000/.,  (vie,  the  original  1,200,000/.  and  the  present 
4000,000/.)  was  now  fixed  at  six  per  cent,  to  commence  from  Au- 
gust the  1st,  1711.  In  the  latter  year,  it  was  enacted  that  no  per-* 
son  whatever  should  be  '  either  a  governor,  deputv-governor,  or 
director  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  of  the  East  India  Company  at 
the  same  time.'  On  a  further  circulation  of  Exchequer  bills  in 
1713,  (12th  queen  Anne,  chap,  ii.)  the  Bank  was  allowed  to  create 
'  additional  stock,*  by  a  call  from  the  proprietors  ;  and  was  to  con- 
tinue a  corporation  till  the  first  of  August,  1743.    In  the  lat  of 
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George  the  First,  the  Bank  was  again  allowed  to  increase  its  capi- 
tal ;  and  again,  in  the  third  year  of  the  same  king,  when  the  com- 
pany consented  to  lake  5/.  per  cent,  upon  all  the  sums  advanced  to 
Ooverament,   excepting  upon  their  original  capital,  the  interest  on 
which  was  to  (xmtinue  at  6/.  per  cent.,  till  August  the  1st  1743. 
Through  these  successive  additicms  the  capital  stock  was  increased 
to  5,375,027/.  17t.  10c/. 

The  affairs  of  the  hank  were  highly  prosperous,  and  its  capital 
itockmore  than  ten  millions  when  Die  rebellion  of  1745  threatened 
to  paralyse  its  operations,  in  the  first  moment  of  alarm,  persons 
became  anxious  to  obtain  cash  for  their  notes,  and  crowded  to  the 
bank  for  that  purpose.  Unfortunately,  the  bank  was  not  at  that 
time  very  well  supplied  with  the  precious  metals,  and  certainly  not 
in  any  thing  like  the  quantity  necessary  to  exchange  the  notes 
issued.*  Bot  although  the  demands  on  the  bank  were  numerous 
they  were  not  very  heavy,  and  the  merchants  and  bankers  of  Lon- 
don felt  so  assured  of  its  stability,  that  eleven  hundred  of  the  most 
respectable  signed  a  declaration,  expressive  of  their  confidence  in 
the  safety  of  the  bank,  and  their  determination  to  support  its  credit 
by  receiving  the  notes  in  all  p&yments,  and  circulating  them  on  all 
occasions. 

A  more  imminent  danger  threatened  the  bank,  which  had  been 
steadily  increasing  in  prosperity  and  cooaequently  in  capital,  during 
the  fanatical  riots  of  1780.  Fortunately,  this  great  establishment 
was  not  the  object  of  attack  at  the  commencement  of  those  daring 
-ootrage^;  for,  unprepared  as  it  then  was,  it  is  almost  certain  that 
it  would  have  been  entirely  despoiled.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  letters 
to  Mrs.  Thrale,  when  giving  what  he  calls  a  journal  of '  a  week's 
defiance  of  government,*  unhesitatingly  states  that  if  the  mob  had 
attacked  the  bank  *  at  the  height  of  the  panic,'  on  Tuesday  instead 
of  the  Wednesday  night,  *  when  no  resistance  had  been  prepared^ 
4liey  might  have  carried  irrecoverably  away  whatever  they  had 
found.*  Aid.  Wilkes  headed  the  party  who  drove  the  rioters  away» 
and  this  was  the  first  effectual  resistance  they  encountered.  Since 
this  period,  a  guard  of  soldiers  has  been  regularly  sent  every  even* 
ing  from  St.  James*  or  the  Tower,  and  lodged  in  the  bank  for  its 
protecuoo. 

The  punctuality  with  which  the  dividends  on  government  securi- 
ties were  paid,  and  the  facility  with  which  the  principal  is  obtained, 
■oon  pointed  out  the  funds  as  the  most  convenient,  and  often  the 
nost  advantageous  modes  of  investing  capital,  and  to  such  extent 
was  this  done,  that  in  the  year  1791,  when  government  called  for  a 
Rturn  of  the  unclaimed  dividends  which  had  accumulated  in  the 
hmk,  they  were  found  to  amount  to  6,660,000/.  of  which  half  a  mil- 
fion  was  advanced  to  government  without  interest. 

*  Some   expedient  was  necefsary,      they  coakf,  in  tiipencei,  which  ten* 
asd  in  order  to  gain  time,  the  directors      dered  the  process  slow  and  tedioua 
paid  Ibe  aolea  in  silver,  and  wherever 
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The  year  1797  will  be  ever  distiagui&hed  in  the  annals  of  the 
Bank  ;  nor  will  it  be  less  memorable  in  the  general  history  of  the 
country. 

The  immense  sums  which  had  been  drawn  from  the  BanlL  for 
the  public  service,  induced  the  court  of  directors,  even  as  early  as 
December,  1794,  to  express  their  uneasiness  to  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  debt,  aad 
anxiously  to  request  a  repayment,  of  at  least,  some  part  of  what 
had  been  advanced.  In  the  following  month,  (January  1795,) 
after  resolving  to  limit  their  advances  upon  treasury-bills  to  the 
sum  of  500,000/.  they  informed  the  minuter  that  it  was  their  wish 
'  that  he  wonid  arrange  his  finances  for  the  year  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  to  depend  on  any  farther  assistance  from  them.'  In  April 
and  June,  they  again  found  it  necessary  to  remonstrate  with  Mr. 
Pitt ;  and  on  Uie  90th  of  July,  they  acquainted  him,  that  they  were 
determined  to  '  give  orders  to  their  cashiers  to  refuse  payment  of 
any  treasury  bills  which  wonld  extend  the  advance  beyond  the 
above  sum..  Notwithstanding  this,  the  ^  pressing  solicitations'  of 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  enforced  by  '  the  probable  dis- 
tress which  a  refusal  might  occasion  in  the  then  alarming  situation 
of  public  affairs,'  led  the  directors  to  depart  from  their  resointion, 
luid  to  make  additional  advances. 

'  There  can  be  little  doubt  bat  that  at  this  period,'  says  Mr. 
Bray  ley,  '  the  directors  deprecated  all  idea  of  parliamentary  inter- 
ference, in  the  due  discharge  of  their  out-standing  notes,  payable 
on  demand ;'  yet  contrary  to  their  better  judgment,  they  suffered 
their  remonstrances  and  their  advances  to  go  hand  in  hand,  till  at 
length,  on  the  24th  of  February,  1797,  they  felt  it  requisite  to  send 
a  deputation  to  the  minister,  to  represent  to  him  the  vast  drain  that 
had  been  made  upon  their  specie,  *  and  to  ask  him,  how  far  he 
thought  the  Bank  might  go  on  paying  cash ;  and  when  he  would 
think  it  necessary  to  interfere,  before  their  cash  was  so  reduced  as 
might  be  detrimental  to  the  immediate  service  of  the  state?' 

lu  consequence  of  this  application,  a  privy  council  was  held  at 
^t.  James's,  on  Sunday,  Feb.  26,  the  result  of  which,  and  of  ano- 
ther meeting  held  directly  afterwards  at  the  residence  of  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  in  Downing-street,  was  the  foUovring  re- 
quisition, or  order,  addressed  to  the  Bank  directors : — 

At  the  Council  Chamber,  Whitehall,  Feb.  26th,  1797. 

By  the  Lords  of  his  Majesty's  Most  Hon.  Privy  Council.  Pre- 
sent : — ^The  lord  chancellor,  (Thurlow),  lord  president,  duke  of 
Portland,  marquis  Comwallis,  earl  Spencer,  earl  of  Liverpool,  lord 
Grenville,  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

'  Upon  the  representation  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
stating,  tliat  from  the  result  of  the  information  which  he  has  re- 
^oeived,  and  of  the  inquiries  which  it  has  been  his  duty  to  make, 
respecting  the  effect  of  the  unusual  demand  for  specie  that  has  been 
made  upon  the  metropolis,  in  consequence  of  ill-founded  or  exag- 
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gerated  alarms  in  different  parU  of  the  country,  it  appears,  that, 
unless  some  measure  is  immediately  taken,  there  may  he  reasons  to 
apprehend  a  want  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  cash  to  answer  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  public  service ;  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
board,  that    It  is  indispensably  necessary  for  the  public  service, 
that  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  should  forbear  issuing 
uy  cash  in  payment,  until  the  sense  of  parliament  can  be  taken  on 
that  subject,  and  the  proper  measures  adopted  thereupon,  for  main- 
taming  the  means  of  circulation,  and  supporting  the  public  and 
cooimercial  credit  of  the  kingdom  at  this  important  conjuncture ; 
and  it  is  ordered  that  a  copy  of  this  minute  be  transmitted  to  the 
directors  of  the  Bank  of  England ;  and  they  are  hereby  required, 
on  the  grounds  of  the  exigency  of  the  case,  to  conform  thereto, 
until  the  senate  of  parliament  can  be  taken  as  aforesaid. 

(Signed)       '  Fawkbner. 
Early  on  the  next  day,  Monday,  the  above  order  was  gene- 
rally  promulgated,  annexed  to  the  following  notioe  from  the  Bank 
directors ; 

Bank  of  England,  Fehruarh  27M,  1797 
'  In  consequence  of  an  order  of  his  majesty's,  privy  council, 
notified  to  the  Bank  last  night,  a  copy  of  vvbipb  i»  beseunio  an" 
nexed,  the  governor,  deputy-governor,  and  directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  think  it  their  duty  to  inform  the  proprietors  of  Bank 
stock,  as  well  as  the  public  at  large,  that  the  general  concerns  of 
the  Bank  are  in  the  most  affluent  and  prosperous  sitnation,  and 
such  as  to  preclude  every  doubt  as  to  the  security  of  its  notes. 

'  The  directors  mean  to  continue  their  usual  discounts  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  commercial  interest,  paying  the  amount  iat 
bank*notes ;  and  the  dividend  warrants  will  be   paid  in  the  same 


(Signed)  '  Francis  Martin,  Secretary/ 
On  the  same  day,  the  principal  merchants  and  bankers  assem-. 
bled  at  the  Mansion-house,  and  drew  up  a  resolution,  that  they 
wovM  not  refuse  to  receive  bank-notes  in  payment  of  any  sum  of 
money  to  be  paid  to  them ;  and  would  use  their  utmost  endcavoura 
to  make  all  payments  in  the  same  manner. 

The  apprehensions  and  alarm,  which  on  the  stoppage  of  bank 
payments  in  specie,  quickly  spread  through  every  quarter  of  the 
kingdom,  were  partly  counteracted  by  the  above  resolution,  but 
the  more  effectual  remedy  was  found  in  the  proceedings  of  parlia* 
ment ;  which  being  sitting  at  this  time,  immediately  proceeded  to 
isvestigate  the  affairs  of  the  Bank,  and  in  ^ach  house,  a  secret 
committee  was  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigations  a  variety  of  accounts  were  pro- 
dooed,  and  many  witnesses  were  examined,  to  illustrate  the  manner 
0  which  the  bank  business  vras  carried  on,  (as  well  in  respect  to 
the  relalioD  in  which  it  stood  to  the  public,  as  to  its  connection  with 
the  government,)  and  also  to  explain  the  eauiesby  which  its  em- 
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barrassmeats  had  been  produced,  and  its  solvency  rendered  ques* 
tiooable. 

Whilst  the  examinations  were  in  progress,  the  attention  of  every 
dass  of  society  was  strongly  excited  by  numerous  extravagant  con- 
jectures as  to  the  probable  results.  Under  these  circumstances, 
whea  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  made  their  first  re- 
port, (3rd  of  Mardi,  1797,)  it  was  not  without  great  surprise  that 
the  public  were  informed  that  the  '  total  amount  of  out-standing 
demands  on  the  Bank,  on  the  preceding  25th  of  February,  was 
only  13,770,390// ;  and  '  that  the  total  amount  of  the  funds  for 
discharging  those  demands,  (over  and  above  the  permanent  debt 
due  from  government  of  11,686,800/.)  was  on  the  same  dav, 
17,597,280/.  which  left  a  surplus  of  effects  belonging  to  the  bank, 
of  3,826,890/.  beyond  the  total  of  their  debts,  and  over  the  before- 
mentioned  permanent  debt  due  by  the  government/ 

The  particular  items  on  which  this  report  was  founded  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  *  Account  of  the  estate  of  the  corporation  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  the  25th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1797.' 


Dr. 

Bank  Notei  in  Ciienlntion . 

Drawing  Account    •    •    . 

Eicbeqtier  Bills  depomtei| 

Audit  Roll,  or  unpaid  Divi- 
dendi    

Bank  Stock  Dividend!,  nn- 
clainied    •    •    •     •     . 

EU»t  India  Annnity  Divi- 
dendi,  anclaimed 

Sundry  Small  Articlei,  on- 
claimed    

Doe  from  the  Chief  Cash- 
ier on  the  LfOanof  1797 

Irish  Dividends,  unpaid    . 

Imperial  Dividends,  onpaid 


8,640,850 
9,889,600 
1,676,000 

988,780 

45,150 

10,910 

1,880 

l7/)60 
1,460 
5^00 


18,770^90 


Balance  on  Net  Estate  of 

the  Bank,  independent  of 

the  permament  Debt  doe 

by  the  Government  .  8,896,890 
Amooot  of  the  Government 

permanent  Debt*  .  11^86,800 
Total  Net  Estate  15,518,690 

I..99,984P80 


Cr. 

Bills  and  Notes  discoonted, 
Cash  an     Bullion    .    • 

Exchequer  Bills    .    .    • 

Land  and  Buildings    .    . 

Lent  to  the  East  India  Com- 
iMtny,  on  Morti^age  Annu* 
ities  of  1,900,000/.    . 

Stamps 

I  Navy  and  Victoalling  Bills 

Aoierican  Deben.  1790    . 

Petty  Cash  in  the  House 

Sundry  Articles    .... 

Five  per  cent  Navy  Annu- 
ities     

Five  per  cent.  Annoities  of 
1797 

Treasury  Bills  paid    . 

Lent  to  Government  with- 
out Interest    .    .    • 

Bills    discounted,    unpaid 

Treasury    and     Exche- 
quer Fees    .... 

Interest  doe  on  Sums  advan- 
ced to  Government 


4,176.080 

8,998.000 

65,000 


700.000 

Min 

15,890 

54,150 

6,899 

91,150 

795300 

IfiOOfiOO 
l,519,9r0 

876,000 
88190 

740 

554,950 


L.17,097;MO 
Permanent  Debt  due  by  Go- 
vernment, with  an  Inte- 
rest of  Thre3  per  Cent.     1 1 .686,800 

|:,99,984,080 


•  This  sum  can  only  be  regaided  as      ment  have  the  power  of  retaining  it  for 
an  Annuity  of  850,604f.  since  govern-      ever  at  the  ea»y  rate  of  8A  per  cent. 
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AmoDg  the  papers  laid  before  parliament,  during  the  investiga- 
tiQO,  was  a  table  professing  to  shew  the  scale  of  cash  and  bullion  in 
the  bank  during  every  quarter,  for  several  successive  years  prior  to 
the  stoppage.  Ih  this  account  round  numbers  only  were  used  ;  and 
a  mysterious  kind  of  notation  was  employed  in  the  statement,  which 
for  a  time,  prevented  the  exact  sums  from  being  known  to  the  pub- 
lic; yet  it  was  at  length  discovered  that  the  mean  number  660,  de- 
noted four  millicms,  and  by  pursuing  the  calculations,  and  compar- 
ing the  different  accounts,  the  totals  were  found  to  be  as  follows : — 


Dates. 


179S  Marcn 
Jone 

September    . 
December 

1794  March 
Jaoe 

September    . 
December 

1795  March 
Jone 

September    . 
December 

1796  March 

Jane  •        * 

September    •        • 
Deosmber     • 

1797  February  the  S6th 


C«tb  «nd 
BaUocet 
In  Hand. 


£. 
5,508,000 
4,412,000 
6,836,000 
7,780,000 
8,608.000 
8^208,000 
8,096,000 
7.768/)00 
7,940,000 
7,356,000 
5,792,000 
4,000,000 
2,979,000 
9,582,000 
2,532.0C0 
2,508,000 
1,272,000 


RnU  Dlt- 
eottnted. 


£. 

4,817,000 
5,128,000 
2/)65,000 
1,976,000 
2,908,000 
3,263,000 
2,000,000 

2,287,000 
8,485.003 
1,887,000 
8,109,000 
2,820,000 
8,780,000 
8,352,000 
8,796,000 
2,905,000 


Averaf^e  < 
advance  to 
OoTemmeot* 


£. 

8,735,200 

9,434,000 

9,455,700 

8.887,500 

8,494,100 

7,735,800 

6,779,800 

7,545,100 

9,778,700 

10,879,700 

10,197,600 

10,863,100 

11,351,000 

11,269,700 

9.901,100 

9.511,400 

10,679,490 


Is  the  last  sum  of  this  table,  viz.  10,672,490/.  there  is  an  ap- 
ptreot  error  of  708,076/.  I7«.  Od.  when  compared  with  the  total 
of  Ihe  more  particular  advances  made  to  government,  and  out- 
standing on  the  26th  of  February,  1797 ;  but  this  was  occasioned 
through  the  amount  of  the  interest  due  not  being  annexed  to  the 
Utter  statement.     The  account  of  the  advances  stood  thus : 

£. 

OaLaadTax   .     1794 141,000 

1795 312,000 

1796 1,624,000 

1797    ....,.,.     .  2,000,000—4,077,000     0    0 

OaMaltTai    .     1794    . 196.000 

1795 158,000 

1796 750.000 

1797 750,000—1,854,000    0    0 

Coamlid.  Food  .  1796 1,823,000 

VoteofCrcditfor  1796,  namely,  £.2,500,000. .     .      821,400—2,144.400    0    0 

Eichrqner  BUis  witboat  Interest 876,789    0 

Trraiarj  Bios  of  Exchange l,512Ji74    2    S 


Total 


£.9,964,418    S    a 


VOL.  III. 
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On  the  stoppage  of  cash  payments  at  the  Bank,  meaaB  were 
concerted  to  uU  up  the  void  iu  the  circulation  which  it  was  easily 
foreseen  would  be  produced  from  such  a  measure ;  and  on  the  1st 
of  March,  Mr.  Pitt  introduced  a  bill  into  parliament  for  empow^- 
ing  the  directors  to  issue  notes  for  sums  lower  than  6/.  to  which 
amount  they  had  hitherto  been  restricted.  The  preamble  to  the 
act,  (which  was  passed  into  a  law  with  such  celerity  as  to  reeeive 
the  royal  assent  on  the  second  day  afterwards),  set  forth,  that  saeh 
issue  was  '  expedient  for  the  public  service  and  for  the  conve- 
nience of  commercial  circulation.'  Bank  notes  for  1/.  and  24 
each,  were  in  consequence  immediately  issued ;  and  within  a  few 
days  after,  (March  the  ninth),  in  order  to  supply  coin  for  small 
payments,  Spanish  dollars,  stamped  with  a  miniature  head  of  fab 
Britannic  majesty,  were  also  circulated  by  the  Bank  at  the  rate  of 
four -and -ninepence  per  dollar,  which  was  about  threepence  more 
than  their  then  value. 

Whilst  the  alarm  was  at  its  height,  the  Bank  was  repeatedly 
crowded  day  after  day,  by  persons  who  wished  to  secure  some 
value  for  the  paper  which  it  was  apprehended  was  now  falling 
into  complete  discredit ;  and  the  dollars  could  scarcely,  at  first, 
be  supplied  fast  enough  to  meet  the  increasing  demands.  The  re- 
ports made  by  the  committees  of  parliament,  however,  and  the 
agreement  entered  into  by  the  bankers  and  merchants,  lo  receive 
and  to  pay  bank  notes  as  usual,  very  soon  elicited  a  returning  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  the  public ;  and  within  a  few  days,  so  great 
is  the  versatility  of  the  human  mind,  *  all  transactions  of  every 
kind  went  on,  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  for  people  in  general 
did  not  perceive,  at  least  not  immediately,  that  there  was  any  dif- 
ference between  bank-notes,  not  convertible  into  money  of  solid 
gold  and  silver,  (but  which  still  passed  from  hand  to  hand  without 
any  sensible  depreciation),  and  tliat  of  money  itself.'  * 

In  January  1790,  the  directors  of  the  Bank  gave  notice,  that 
th^  would  thenceforth  pay  all  odd  sums,  not  exceeding  6/.  in 
cash ;  and  that  all  notes  for  1/.  and  2/.  which  had  been  issued 
previously  to  the  month  of  July,  1796,  should  also  be  paid  in 
cash,  or  exchanged  for  new  notes,  at  the  option  of  the  holders : 
this  was  on  account  of  an  extensive  forgery  of  small  notes  having 
been  then  recently  discovered.  The  profits  of  the  Bank  were 
found  to  have  so  much  increased  by  the  several  auspensioas  of 
payments  in  specie,  and  other  circumstances  connected  with  na- 
tional affairs,  Uiat  the  directors  were  in  March,  this  year,  enabled 
to  make  a  bonus  to  the  proprietors  of  bank  stock,  at  the  rate  of 
10/.  per  cent,  upon  their  capitals,  in  additicm  to  their  customary 
dividends  of  seven  per  cent.  This  was  done  bs  making  tnasfen 
to  that  amount  in  the  loyalty  live  per  cent,  stock,  to  17OT. 

*  Ann.  of  Com.  voL  iv.  p.  410. 
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In  Jmnnary    1800»    the    Bask    proposed  to   advance  for  the 
pmblic    aeivice,  three  millions   on    Exchequer    bills,  without  in- 
teieal,  for  six  years  from  the  1st  of  April,  on  conditioii  of  their 
diaiter  being  extended,  with  all  its  exclusive  privileges,  jtill  one 
jeaf  B  notkse  after  August  the  1st,  1833;  and  till  the  repayment 
of  all  dcbte  that  might  be  then  due  to  them  bv  government* 
This  propood,  which  is  said  to  have  had  its  origin  from  an  appre- 
hemm  entertained  by  the  directors  that  a  rival  company  might 
be  incorporated,  was  agreed  to  by  parliameat,  apd  an  act,  ^40th 
Geo.  III.  chap.  28.)  was  passed  on  the  28th  of  March  to  give  it 
effect.     It  appears,  however,  from    subsequent    proceedings  in 
fwiftiament  that  **  this  agreement  was  not  considered,  either  bv 
tlMae  who  acted  upon  the  part  of  the  public,  nor  by  the  bank 
fliiectors  themselves,  as  a  bur  against  further  fmrtidpation,  when- 
ever the  increase  of  their  profits  derived  from  the  public,  and  the 
curcumatanoes  of  public  affairs,  might  upon  similar  principles* 
ke  such  a  claim  reasonable  and  expedient/'     In  May,  1801, 
»th€r  bonus,  of  bl,  per  cent,  in  the  Navy  five  per  cents,  was 
_de  to  the  proprietors  of  bank  stock. 

In  Ihe  year  1803,  an  extraordinarv  instance  of  embexzlement 
_id  fraud  was  discovered  at  the  bank,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Robert 
.Afltlelt,  a  principal  cashiei,  and  one  of  the  most  confidential  ser- 
▼nnla  in  the  company's  employ.  The  detection  arose  from  cir- 
cametances  communicated  to  the  directors  by  Mr.  Bisb,  the 
Stock-broker  and  Lottery-office  keeper,  in  Comhill,  who  had  been 
engaged  by  Astlett  to  dispose  of  some  Exchequer  biib,  which  on 
ennmination,  Mr.  Bish  had  found  to  have  previously  passed 
Ibroogh  hu  own  hands,  and  been  delivered  in  to  the  Bank.  It 
a|»penj»d  in  evidence,  that  Astlett  had  the  custody  of  all  Exche- 
quer hills  brought  into  the  Bank,  till  a  sufficient  quantity  was 
ooUccted  to  arrange  in  bundles,  and  deliver  to  the  diiectors  in 
the  parlour,  where  the  bundles  are  counted,  and  a  voucher  for 
tbe  delivery  of  them  given  to  the  cashier.  In  conformity  to  this 
practice  three  bundles  to  the  supposed  amount  of  700,000/.  had 
on  the  86th  of  February,  been  transferred  to  the  parlour,  and  the 
proficr  entry  made  under  the  signatures  of  two  directors;  yet 
4m  connting  the  bills,  it  was  seen  that  Uie  vouchers  had  been 
nren  fer  200,000/.  more  than  the  bundles  contained.  For  the 
MonioBs  embeaxlement  of  three  of  those  bills,  of  1000/.  each, 
Asdett  waa  put  on  his  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  on  the  8th  of  July, 
when  it  was  proved  by  his  counsel,  that  the  purloined  biils  were 
not  valid ;  inasmuch  as  they  had  not  been  signed  by  a  proper 
officer,  as  required  by  an  act  of  parliament.  The  prisoner  was 
therefore  acquitted  ;  but  he  was  detained  in  custody  by  order  of 
the  court,  in  consequence  of  it  being  stated  that  the  bank  direc- 
tors intended  to  iasue  a  civil  process  against  him  for  100,000/. 

R  2 
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uid  upwards^  money  paid  for  bills,  which  he  had  converted  to' his 
own  use.    ■ 

On  the  Thursday  following,  July  the  14th,  at  a  half  yearly 
general  court  of  proprietors,  (which  was  held  at  tlie  Bank  for 
the  purpose  of  declaring  a  dividend,)  the  chairman  entered  into 
a  detailed  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which 
Astlett  had  imposed  upon  the  directors,  and  been  enabled  by  in- 
terlining sums,  and  other  artful  contrivances,  to  carry  on  his  frauds 
without  suspicion.  He  also  stated  that  the  actual  loss  was  about 
320,000/.  a  sum  nearly  amounting  to  the  entire  dividends  of  the 
half  year ;  but  that  the  affairs  of  the  company  were  in  so  pros- 
perous a  state  that  they  should  be  able  to  divi'.e  as  usual :  about 
76,000/.  likewise,  of  the  above  sum,  he  expected  the  Bank  would 
be  able  to  recover. 

Previously  to  the  return  of  the  sessions,  the  directors  departed 
from  their  declared  intention  of  issuing  a  civil  process,  and  Astlett, 
on  the  3rd  of  September,  was  again  tried  for  a  criminal  offence. 
The  indictment  was  founded  on  the  act  of  the  16th  of  George  the 
second,  chap.  13,  and  he  was  charged  with  the  felonious  embezile- 
ment  of  property  and  effects  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  same 
ground  of  objection  was  taken  as  on  the  former  trial,  against  thte 
validity  of  the  bills,  from  their  want  of  a  proper  official  signature  ; 
but  this  was  over-ruled  by  Mr.  justice  Le  Blanc,  and  the  jury  having 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty  as  to  the  facts,  the  point  of  law  was 
reserved  for  the  decision  of  the  twelve  judges.  That  decision  was 
pronounced  at  the  Old  Bailey,  on  the  16th  of  February,  1804,  by 
Mr.  baron  Holham,  who  stated  that  ^  the  objection  had  been  ably 
and  legally  discussed ;  but  that  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the 
bills  in  question  came  properly  under  the  denomination  of  the  '  ef- 
fects,' meant  by  the  statute ;  and  that  the  prisoner,  by  having  been 
found  guilty  of  the  embezzlement  of  them,  was  subjected  to  the 
pain  of  death.'  This  sentence,  however,  was  not  executed,  and 
Mr.  Astlett  remained  a. prisoner  in  Newgate*  for  many  years,  hav- 
ing but  lately  been  discharged  by  means  of  a  pardon. 

The  restriction  on  cash  payments,  authorized  by  the  privy  council 
in  1707,  and  confirmed  by  an  act  of  parliament,  though  intended  as 
a  temporary  measure,  was  continued  by  various  legislative  acts  un- 
til the  month  of  September,  1817,  when  the  bank  issued  a  notice* 
that  cash  would  be  given  for  all  their  notes  of  1/.  and  2/.  value, 
dated  previous  to  the  Istof  January,  1816  :  so  great,  however,  was 
the  demand  for  cash,  that  in  the  course  of  two  years,  from  the  Ist 
January,  1817,  to  the  1st  of  January,  1810,  the  gold  coin  issued 
amounted  tol,696,256/.  in  guineas  and  half  guineas,  and  4,459,725/. 
in  sovereigns.  Had  this  sum  been  withdrawn  merely  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  superseding  paper  money  in  internal  circulation,  it  would 
have  occasioned  no  uneasiness ;  but  it  was  found  that  it  wss  ex* 

*  BnylejT**  Hiit.  of  Liondon,  ii.  .  597. 
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ported  to  France  at  a  preinittm,  and  that  in  such  quantities,  that 
out  of  a  new  coinage  of  5,000,000/.  made  by  the  French  govern- 
ment, nearly  four  millions  of  it  was  from  the  coin  of  this  country, 
la  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  such  a  drain  of  the  precious  metals, 
it  was  determined  once  more  to  interdict  cash  payments.  After 
this  measure  was  adopted,  two  parliamentary  committees  were  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  Bank.  In  the  report  of 
the  lecret  oommittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  dated  May  6, 1819, 
we  have  a  clear  and  decisive  proof  of  the  Bank  of  England  fully 
justifying  that  ample  confidence  which  the  public  have  reposed  in 
the  stability  of  its  resources.  It  appears  by  this  parliamentary  do« 
cument,  that  the  Bank  was  liable  to  be  called  on  to  pay,  in  ful- 
filment of  its  engagements,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1819, 
33,894,580/.  and  that  it  was  then  in  possession  of  government  secu- 
rities to  the  amount  of  39,096,909/.,  leaving  a  surplus  in  favour  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  of  5,202,320/.  exclusive  of  the  permanent 
debt  due  from  government  to  the  company,  of  14,686,800/.  repay- 
able at  the  expiration  of  the  charter.  Thus  the  total  capital  of  the 
bank  exceeds  twenty  millions  steiling. 

The  proposal  again  to  restrict  the  Bank  from  payments  in  cash, 
met  with  considerable  opposition  in  both  houses  of  parliament, 
though  the  usual  orders  of  the  house  were  suspended,  that  the  bill 
naight  pass  through  all  its  stages  in  one  day ;  and  it  passed  through 
the  commons  on  the  5th  of  April,  1819,  and  through  the  lords  on 
the  following  day.  This  act,  which  is  known  by  die  name  of  Mr. 
Peel's  bill,  limited  the  restricticm  to  the  1st  May,  1822,  on  which 
day  cash  payments  were  resumed,  and  have  continued  uxiintemipt- 
ed  and  unlimited  to  the  present  time. 

It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  the  principal  business  of  the 
Bank  of  England  is  as  the  agent  of  government  in  the  management 
of  the  public  debt ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  allowance  it  has  for 
transacting  this  business,  considerable  profit  is  derived  from  the  ba- 
lances which  it  holds  belonging  to  the  government,  which  have 
sometimes  amounted  to  six  millions.  Although  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  profits  of  the  Bank,  for  transacting  the  business  of 
the  government,  are  great,  yet  it  is  but  justice  to  this  body,  the 
first  in  wealth  and  character  that  ever  existed,  to  say  that  the  di- 
rectors, on  all  occasions,  manifest  a  corresponding  liberality,  that 
their  treasury  has  always  been  open  when  the  necessities  of  the  go- 
vernment required  a  loan,  and  that  when,  in  1798,  voluntary  contri- 
butions were  solicited  for  carrying  on  the  war,  the  Bank  commenced 
the  subscription  by  a  donation  oi  200,000/. 

In  nothing  is  Uie  resumption  of  cash  payments  by  the  Bank  of 
England  more  gratifying,  than  the  service  it  has  done  to  the  cause 
of  humanity,  by  puttmg  a  stop  to  that  system  of  forgery  which  every 
year  sent  numerous  victims  to  an  untimely  death.  The  forgeriea 
were  generally  in  notes  of  the  lowest  value,  and  these  being  entinlj 
withdrawn,  the  crime  has  almost  ceased. 
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St.  Christopher  U  Stodw. 

St.  ChriBtopher'i  cfaurcfa  stood  upon  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
ircatern  wing  of  the  prindpal  front  of  the  Bank,  It  waa  of  consider- 
ftbleuttiqaity.uappeanfrom  Richard  at  Lane  being  collated  there, 
unto  in  1368.  It  wu  in  the  patronage  of  the  bishop  o(  Loadon,  and 
waa  not  totally  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  London,  being  repaired  in  the 
years  1871  and  1696,  under  the  direction  of  sir  Christopher  Wren  ; 
the  hoAy  was  modernized,  ^d  contained  three  lai^e  arch«d  win- 
dows, with  a  clerestory.  The  tower  was  lofty,  square  in  plan,  with 
U  octangular  turret  at  each  angle,  which  finished  above  the  bat- 
tlements in  obelisks  ol  the  same  form  ending  iu  vanes,  being  al> 
most  a  counterpart  of  the  steeple  of  St.  Sepulchre's  church. 

"Hie  interior  was  not  unlike  many  other  churches  erected  hj  sir 
Christopher  Wren,  it  was  divided  into  a  nave  and  aisles,  the  tower 
being  situated  within  the  walla,  and  occupying  the  west  end  of  the 
MMith  aisle.  The  body  and  aisles  were  divided  by  composite  co- 
Inmaa,  sustabing  an  aKhitrave.  The  ceilings  were  horizmtal  and 
pannelled ;  a  mtmnment  now  in  the  pariah  church  of  St.  Mai^ret, 
Lothbary,  occupied  the  place  of  a  window  in  the  north  aisle,  and 
the  pulpit  and  desks  were  grouped  against  one  of  the  columns,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  nave.  The  souUi  aisle  had  a  gallery  extend- 
ing thewholelength  of  that  portion  which  wasclear  of  the  tower,  'nie 
Rltar  screen  of  carved  oak,  was  decorated  with  columns  sustaining 
an  eBtablalure  and  pediment,  snrmounted  by  seven  candlesticks  do 
acroteria:  the  wall  above  was  painted  with  a  cnrtaln  drawn  up  to 
display  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  Dei^,  in  a  circle  of  earring  in  re- 
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lief»  cooBistiiig  of  vine  leaves^  fprapet,  and  wheal  ears,  the  whole 
surrottnded  by  a  splendid  irradialion. 

In  this  church  was  buried  Mr.  John  Kendrick,  (citizen  and  draper 
oi  LQndaii)»  a  native  of  Reading,  who  died  in  1024.  and  whose  ex- 
tensive bequests  to  that  town,  and  to  Newbury,  to  the  draper  s  com- 
pany, St.  PauFs,   Christ  Church,  &c.  amounted  to  upwards  of 
32,000/.  And  also  William  Varelst,  a  descendant  of  Simon  Varelst 
the  celebrated  fruit  and  flower  painter  in  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
On  the  nortli  side  of  St.  Christopher's  church  yard,  was  situated  the 
principal  penny  post  office,  previous  to  its  removal  to  Lombardnrtreet. 
Opposite  the  east  entrance  to  the  Bank,  at  the  upper  end  of  Capel 
Ceort,  (so  called  from  sir  William  Capel,  lord  mayor  in  1603,  who 
had  a  mansioii  or  inn  here)  is  the 

Stock  Exchange. 

A  neat  plain  building,  fronted  with  stone  to  the  height  of  the  at- 
tic story,  which  is  of  brick.  It  was  erected  in  the  year  1801,  by 
Mr.  James  Peacock,  architect ;  and  is  very  conveniently  arranged, 
and  handsomely  fitted  up.  The  expense  was  defrayed  by  a  subscrip- 
tion among  the  principal  stock-brokers,  of  50/.  transferable  shares. 
No  person  is  allowed  to  transact  business  here  but  those  who  are 
ballotted  for  annually  by  a  committee,  and  on  being  chosen,  subscribe 
ten  guineas  each.  Under  the  clock  at  the  south  end  of  the  spacious 
room  where  the  subscribers  assemble,  is  a  tablet  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  the  names  of  such  defaulters  as  have  not  been  able,  or 
willing,  to  settle  their  losses  on  agreements  made  for  the  purchase 
or  transfer  of  stock,  and  who  are  not  again  suffered  to  become 
members.  On  the  east  side  is  a  recess,  with  an  elevated  desk,  for 
the  use  of  '  the  commissioners  for  the  redemption  of  the  national 
debt',  who  make  their  purchases  four  times  a  week,  namely,  on 
Monday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  precisely  at  the  hour 
of  twelve.  Since  the  creati(m  of  foreign  stocks  an  additional  build- 
ing has  been  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  speculators  on 
these  funds.  No  other  business  is  transacted  here,  than  what  solely 
relates  to  the  purchase  and  sale  of  stock  in  the  public  funds,  Exche* 
quer  bUls,  India  bonds,  and  the  like  securities.  The  hours  are 
from  ten  till  four :  this  building  has  three  entrances,  besides  the 
prmcipal  one  in  Capel  Court.* 

Merchani  Taylor^i  Hall. 

This  extensive  edifice  is  situated  in  Threadneedle-street,  on  the 

*  A  fiogalar  cavtom  is  connected  the  advantage  be  woald  derive  from  fill- 

with  the  stock  exchange.    The  number  ing  op  the  eipected  vacancy.  The  son  of 

olJev  brokers  admitted  by  the  city,  is  the  hroker  meeting:  the  loni  mayor  re- 

Jianled  to  twelve,  and  these  only  on  con«  proached  him  with  wishing  tiis  father's 

ditiooofpiircbaaiDg  the  privilege  by  a  death. '  My  dear  fellow,'  said  Wilkes, 

lifaval  gratuity  to  the  lord  mayor  for  the  with  that  sarcastic  humour  which  was 

tioie  being.     During  the  mayoralty  of  peculiar  to  himi,'  you  are  completely  in 

WUkB§,  one  of  the  Jew  brokers  was  error,  for  1  would  rather  ail  the  Jew 

1^^  seriotialy  ill^  and  his  lordship  is  brokers  were  dead  than  your  father.* 

«id  Co  hsve  csdcolated  pretty  openly  on 
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site  of  the  '  principal  messuaji^e*  of  a  worshipful  gentleman/  named 
Edmund  Crepin,  who  in  the  year  1331,  (sixth  of  Edward  III.)  <  for 
a  certain  sum  of  money/  made  it  over  in  trust  for  the  Company,  to 
John  de  Yakesley,  the  king^s  pavilion-maker.*  This  messuage 
was  afterwards  called  the  New  Hall,  or  Taylor's  Inn,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  ancient  hall  of  the  company  m  Basing  lane.  The  hall 
and  many  portions  of  the  building  are  ancient,  but  some  parts  of 
thestructure  being  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  London,  and  subsequently 
rebuilt,  the  arrangement  is,  in  consequence,  irregular ;  the  whole 
was  extensively  repaired  about  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  The  front 
exhibits  a  portal,  consisting  of  an  arched  pediment  supported  on 
columns  of  the  composite  order,  with  an  ornamental  niche ; 
above  the  pediment  are  the  company's  arms.  The  hallf  is  a 
spacious  apartment ;  from  the  style  of  the  architecture  it  was 
apparently  erected  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In 
the  eastern  wall  is  a  single  window,  the  arch  of  which  is  obtusely 
pointed;  it  is  divided  in  breadth  by  three  mullions  into  four  di- 
visions, which  are  subdivided  into  two  stories  by  a  transom ;  all 
the  compartments  thus  formed  have  cinquefoil  heads.  The  north 
side  is  partially  concealed  by  houses,  but  the  south  side  is  visible  from 
the  garden  of  the  hall;  it  is  made  by  buttresses  into  divisions,  four  of 
which  contain  windows  only  differing  from  that  already  described 
in  having  two  mullions  and  consequently  fewer  compartments.  The 
walls  and  buttresses  have  a  modern  ashlaringof  Portland  stone,  and  the 
upright  is  finished  with  an  entablature ;  these  works  are  not  in  the 
best  taste.  The  north  side  assimilates  with  the  one  described. 
The  interior  has  been  deprived  of  its  best  feature  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  timber  roof  by  the  great  fire  ;  the  ceiling  is  plastered 
and  is  without  ornament.  At  either  end  of  the  hall  is  a  gallerv  ; 
the  eastern  has  a  screen,  parting  the  vestibule  beneath  from  the 
rest  of  the  hall ;  this  screen  is  of  oak,  carved  and  ornamented  in  an 
elegant  style.  It  is  made  into  compartments  by  Ionic  columns  fluted 
and  cabled,  they  are  raised  on  pedestals  and  sustain  an  entablature ; 
in  three  of  the  divisions  are  doorways,  the  centre  arched,  and  the 
-side  ones  lintelled  and  covered  with  pediments ;  the  remaining  di- 
visions have  niches  containing  statues  of  Justice  and  Mercy.  Above 
the  lateral  doorways  are  the  following  inscriptions  : 

JOHN  FOSTSa,  MASTER. 

1.  MR.  JOHN  ACaOD.  167S.      8.   ROBBRT  SBWBLL,  BSQ. 

WARDBNB. 

2.  MR.  JOHN  WHITB.  1678.      4.   MR.  THOMAS  WHITS. 

SIR  WILLIAM  PRITCBARD.  ALDBRMAN,   MASTBR. 

1.  ROBBRT  8BWBLL,  RSQ.  1678.      8.  MR.  JOHN  KAT. 

WARDENS. 

2.  MR.  THOMAS  WBITB.  1674.     4.  MR.  JOHN  80AMB. 

The  screen  is  otherwise  ornamented  with  rich  and  elegant  re- 

lievo*s  of  fruit  and  foliage.     Above  this  is  the  music  gallery,  from 

•  Stow*s  Sur.  p.  148.  edit.  1597.  sute,  who  compoM  the  corporation 

t  The  anniversary  naeeting  of  the      of  the  sons  of  the  clergy  is  usually  lidd 

great  :haracttrs  loth   ofcbarch  and      here. 
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the  front  6k  which  the  flags  aiid  banoera  of  the  company  are  displayed 
daring  festivals..  The.  ball  is  wainscotted*  to  the  height  of  the 
window  siUsy  and  set  off  with  Ionic  pilasters.   •  The  west  end  of  the 
hall  suffered  by  the.  fire,  and  has  been  rebuilt,   with  a  gallery 
outside  the  walls,  but  communicatiog  with  the  hall,  by  a  triple 
arcade,    sustained  on  Corinthian   pillais.      In  this  gallery  is   a 
fire-place  with  a  handsome  marble  frontispiece  bearing  the  date 
of  1730,  and  surmounted  by  an  urn.     On  the  north  side  of  the 
dab  at  the  west  end  of  the  hall,  is  a  semicircular  arched  recess  for 
a  beaufet,  and  on  the  other  side,  corresponding  with  it,  is  an  en- 
trance leading  to  the  parlours.     On  the  dais  is  a  mahogany  table 
about  thirty  feet  long,  and  others  of  exceeding  large  dimensions 
are  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  hall  parallel  to  the  side  walls ; 
the  tables   bear  the  date  1673,  and    the  arms  of   the  company 
on  shields. 

At  the  sides  of  tlie  hall  are  numerous  shields,  emblazoned  with 
the  arms  of  various  masters  of  the  company ;  and  behmd  the  mas- 
ter's seat,  are  mscribed  in  golden  letters,  the  names  of  the  different 
sovereigns,  duhes,  earls,  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  &c.  who 
have  been  free  of  this  community.  Here  also  are  whole  lengths  of 
Willism  the  Third,  queen  Mary,  Charles  the  Second,  and  James 
the  Second,  and  a  full  length  portrait  of  sir  C.  Hunter,  in  his  robes 
of  the  office  of  mayoralty. 

The  hall  will  shortly  undergo  a  repair,  in  which  it  is  intended  to 
ornament  the  roof,  and  place  spme  stained  glass  in  the  windows; 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  wealthy  company  will  not  lose  the  op- 
portunity of  appropriately  embellishing  the  ceiling,  in  the  style  of 
the  main  building..  To  the  south  west  of  the  hall^  are  the  rooms 
next  to  be  described,  and  a  handsome  staircase. 

In  the  oinding  room  is  a  picture  of '  Henry  the  Seventh,  pre- 
senting the  charter  of  incorporation  to  the  company;*  Uib    was 
'  painted    and    presented  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  Clarkson,  of  Isling- 
ton, a  member  of  the  court  of  assistants.*!    The  king  is  attend^ 
by  archbishop  Warharo ;  Fos,  bishop  of  Winchester,  Willoughby 
lord  Brooke ;   and  in  the  fore  ground  the  clerk  of  the  company 
is  exhibiting  a  list  of  the  sovereigns  enrolled  among  its  freemen* 
Jn  this  apartment  are  also  two  portraits  of  clerks  of  the  company, 
and  above  the  mantel -piece    a   fine  bust  in  marble  of  Mr.  S. 
Dobree,  late  one  of  the  court  of  assistants.     Against  the  flats  of 
the   staircase,  which    is  spacious,  are  whole  length  portraits  of 
the    following    lord   mayors,   all   merchant-taylors ;  sir  William 
Turner,  1G69;  sir  Patience  Ward,  1681;  sur  William  Pritchard, 
1683 ;  and  sir  John  Salter,  1741. 

In  the  lower  parlour  are  portraits  of  the  followmg  persons : — sir 
Thomas  White,  lord  mayor,  1553;  t  Mr.  J.  Vernon,  Mr.  R*  Dow, 

*  Mr.  Maidaod  nys  tbe  innde  of  tleae  hangings  remain ! 

Illii  ball    is  adorned  with  hanginn,  t  pen.  Lood.  p.  879. 

which  oontaio  the  biitory  of  St.  John  %  Founder  of  Jeaua  college,  Oiford, 

BbpCiit;asd  which,  though  old,  are  died  Feb.  11,  1566,  aged  79. 
nrj  carioas  and  ?aluahle.  None  of 
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•ir  Robert  Rowe,  lord  mayor*  1668 ;  W.  PeU,  esq.  aged  6S,  died 
1072 ;  all  three  quarter  lengths ;  Charles  I.  and  II.;  Mr.  R.  Gray, 
died  1633,  aged  69.  There  are  also  two  portraits  of  a  man  and 
a  woman,  well  painted,  without  names,  and  apparently  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  waiasootting  of  this  room  is  curious ;  above 
each  of  the  two  doors  of  entrance  is  the  following  inscriptioo : 

The  waiucotting  of  this  fwrioar  &  iiiaBtel<*irfece,  fte.  is  the  g:ift  of  Mr.  Micbad 
Rolls  &  Mr.  Edward  Clarke,  two  of  the  awistants   of  this  soeiaty,    ano 

166S. 

Surmounted  by  a  shield  of  arms,  ArgaU  oo  a  bend  engrailed 
a2ttre  a  cross  crosslet  f  itchee  or*  crest  a  demi-lion,  ar.  holding  in 
his  paws  a  crosscrosslet  or* 

The  other  inscription  is  similar,  only  the  name  of  Clarke  pre- 
cedes that  of  Rolls ;  this  is  surmounted  by  a  shield,  or  a  fesse  dan- 
cette  three  bezants  between  three  billets  az.  charged  with  three  Usns 
rampant  of  the  first.  Crest,  an  arm  couped  below  the  elbow,  grasp- 
ing in  the  hand  a  roll  of  parchment  arg,  the  hand  proper  habited 
az.  charged  with  two  bars  daiicette  or. 

Above  the  mantel-piece,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  room,  are 
some  exquisitely  carved  wreaths  of  foliage  and  fruit,  by  GilMns. 

The  enrichments  of  this  apartment  are  of  the  Corinthian  order. 
The  ceiling  is  pannelled  by  flying  cornices  into  square  compart- 
ments. 

In  the  prince's  chamber,  above  the  mantel-piece,  is  a  full4ength 
portrait  of  the  late  duke  of  York,  in  hb  field-marshars  uniform^ 
with  the  mantle  of  the  order  of  the  garter :  it  is  a  spirited  likeness, 
and  is  particularly  brilliant  in  parts,  and  the  head  is  nndoabtedly 
the  best  likeness  extant:  it  waspabtedbysirT.  Lawrenee^P.lLA. 
and  cost  500  guineas. 

This  is  a  very  handsome  apartment ;  the  enrichments  are  of  the 
composite  order. 

The  kitchen  belonging  to  this  splendid  establishment  is  situated 
to  the  south-east  of  the  great  hidl :  it  is  nearly  square  in  plan ; 
the  walls  are  very  lofty,  and  the  entranoea  occupy  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  north  side.  Three  low-pointed  arches,  the  head- 
ways enriched  with  mouldings,  the  central  being  wider  than  the 
side  ones,  formed  the  original  entrances,  the  centre  being  the  cmly 
one  used  at  present.  Above,  are  three  lofty  windows ;  the  arches 
are  of  die  same  form  as  the  doorways.  Against  the  remaining 
walls  are  built  four  capacious  fire-places.  The  present  ceiling  is 
plastered,  and  is  of  modem  construction  :  the  corbels  which  sus- 
mined  the  original  woodea  roof,  still  remain.  In  the  west  wall*  is 
a  window,  with  a  pointed  arch,  partially  concealed  by  a  chimney; 
it  is  walled  up ;  but  the  mullion  which  partitioned  it  into  two 
lights,  still  exists.  The  age  of  thu  room  is  of  the  same  period  as 
the  great  halL  Perhaps  no  part  of  the  building  gives  a  greater 
idea  of  the  wealth  and  respectability  of  this  company  than  tiie 
kitchen;    the  number  and   magnitude    of    the  fire-phceSy  ibe 
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oftiBeift  ol  Uie  walla,  the  spaoe  and  antiqui^  of  flie  room,  ha^a 
the  appearance  of  a  baronial  or  collegiate  establishment. 

A  f estige  of  the  earliest  erection  of  the  hall  in  the  foarteenth 
oeatury  still  eusta  in  a  aypt,  which  as  situated  near  the  north-east 
aagleof  the  hall,  partly  running  under  the  entrance  court;  it 
is  now  used  aa  a  coal  cdlar.  The  following  is  a  ground  plan  taken 
frost  actual  adnMasurement  for  this  work : 


Plan  of  Vaulis. 

The^  ▼anlting  is  Terj  simple ;  it  is  divided  by  ardied  ribs  crossing 
from  side  to  side  into  three  divisioas,  which  are  again  crossed  by 
disfonal  riba  issuing  from  the  same  impost.  The  pomts  of  inters 
lectioa  are  without  bosses.    The  imposts  consist  of  corbels  formed 

of  grotesque  heads,  sustaining  oc- 
tangular capitals.  Two  of  the 
hcMls  are  engraved. 

The  materials  of  which  the 
walls  of  the  crypt  are  formed,  are 
chalk  and  rag-stone,  and  the  ar- 
chitecture is  distinguished  by  so- 
lidity and  plainness  rather  than 
by  its  ornaments. 

The  dianensioDs  are  as  follow : 

Ft.  In. 

henti^ 39  10 

Brettdth   .    •     .     • •     •    •     •    12  10 

Hdght  of  vault,  from  the  present  level  to  soffit  of 

aiches 10  ] 

Of  side  walla  to  corbels    •.••....,      i  7 

Drapen'  Hall. 

« 

Is  situated  in  Throgmorton-street,  near  its  junction  with  Broad- 
street ;  it  was  erected  on  the  site  of  a  large  mansion,  which  had  been 
buik  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth, « in  the  place  of  olde  and 
jmall  tenements/  by  Thomas  Ctomwell,  *  Mayster  of  the  king's 
jml-house,'  and  afterwards  earl  of  Essex.  Cromwell's  house, 
which  he  had  thus  constructed  for  a  city  residence,  was  subse- 
quently purchased  by  the  drapers,  and  made  their  <  common  hall ;' 
tin  about  the  period  of  the  great  fire,  which  was  here  stopt  in  its 
pragrcsa  northward. 
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The  southern  front  of  the  pretent  edifice,  in  Throgmorten-ttreet, 
18  erected  in  a  plain  stvle,  with  an  ornamental  centre,  consisting  of 
four  pilasters  of  a  bad  Ionic  order,  sustaining  a  frieze  charged  with 
festoons  of  foliage,  and  circles ;  the  latter,  enclosing  the  crest  of  the 
company,  alternating  with  tiaras ;  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  an 
attic,  crowned  with  a  pediment,  in  the  tympanum  of  which  is  a  ram*s 
head  between  groupes  of  foliage,  the  whole  finished  with  a  ballns- 
trade.  Between  the  central  pilasters  is  a  large  arched  entrance, 
the  headway  being  entirely  occupied  with  an  alto  relievo  of  the 
arms  of  the  company.  The  architecture  of  this  front  is,  upon  the 
whole,  exceedingly  poor  and  mean.  The  entrance  leads  through  a 
small  porch  into  a  quadrangle  surrounded  by  a  cloister,  composed 
of  rectangular  openings  separated  by  piers,  and  fronted  by  an  ar- 
cade, sustained  on  pillars  of  a  mongrel  order,  the  capitals  composed 
of  a  row  of  acanthus  leaves,  surmounted  by  an  abacus ;  three  sides 
of  the  court  are  occupied  by  the  hall,  and  various  other  apartments 
built  over  the  cloisters  of  a  bright  red  brick,  with  various  windows 
enclosed  in  stone  architraves,  having,  alternately,  circular  and  lin- 
telled  heads ;  the  walls  are  finished  with  a  cantiliver  cornice  and 
ballustrade.  The  southern  side  of  the  cloister  is  covered  with  a 
gallery,  fronted  by  a  ballustrade. 

The  hall,  properly  so  called,  occupies  the  eastern  side  of  the 
quadrangle ;  the  ascent  being  by  an  elegant  staircase,  coved,  highly 
embellished  wilh  stucco-work,  gilding,  &c.  and  ni  a  niche  is  a  well- 
executed  bust  of  his  late  majesty.  During  the  late  repaire,  this 
staircase  has  been  furnished  with  an  elegant  lamp,  suspended  from 
the  Ian  thorn.  The  stately  screen  of  this  magnificent  apartment  is 
curiously  decorated  with  carved  pillars,  pilastem,  arches,  &c.  and 
the  ceiling  is  divided  into  numerous  comfHurtments,  chiefly  circular, 
displaying  in  the  centre  a  representation  of  Phaeton  in  his  car,  and 
round  him  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  various  other  enrichments. 
In  the  wainscotting  is  a  neat  recess,  wilh  shelves,  whereon  the  com- 
pany's plate,  which,  both  for  quantity  and  workmanship,  is  of  great 
value,  is  occasionally  displayed.  Over  the  master's  chair  is  a  half- 
length  portrait,  on  pannel,  of  Henry  Fitz-Alwyn,  Fitz-Leofstan,  the 
first  mayor  of  London,  whom  the  drapers  claim  as  a  member  of  their 
own  community,  in  contradiction  to  Stow,  and  other  wi iters,  who 
describe  him  as  belonging  to  the  goldsmiths ;  Mr.  Bray  ley  says,  this 
has  the  traditional  merit  of  being  a  likeness,  yet  with  verv  little  pro- 
bability, as  its  execution  is,  at  least,  lietween  three  and  tour  centu- 
ries too  modern  for  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  Above  the  master's 
chair  is  a  semicircular  window,  with  the  arms  of  Enj^land,  the  city, 
and  the  company,  in  stained  glass,  the  execution  of  which  reflects 
the  highest  credit  on  the  artist,  Mr.  Willement.  From  the  ceilmg 
depend  three>elegant  large  chandeliers,  with  one  smaller,  at  each  cor* 
ner  of  the  room. 

The  court-room  adjoins  to  the  hall,  and  forms  the  north  side  of 
the  quadrangle.     This  is  fitted  up  with  great  elegance.     On  eadi 
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nde  of  die  fire  place*  (which  is  of  white  marble)  is  a  falllenglh  por- 
trait of   his  present  majesty,  in  his  coronati<m  robes,  and  the  late 
dake  of  York,  both  by  sir  T.  Lawrence,  P.  R.  A.     Here,  also,  is  a 
fine  fall  length  portrait  of  the  immortal  Nelson,  by  sir  W.  Beecby. 
lo  this  room  is  a  large  and  interesting  picture  ascribed  to  Zuchero, 
which  exhibits  a  lady  with  light  coloured  hair,  in  a  laced  ruff,  and 
a  dose  bla<:k   habit,  richly  decorated  ;  in  her  left  hand  a  small 
book ;  her  right  hand  on  the  head  of  a  little  boy,  apparently  be- 
tween three  and  four  years  of  age,  arrayed  in  a  reddish  coloured 
▼est,  of  a  closely  wrought  pattern,  and  holding  a  flower  :  both  are 
standing  in  a  matted  room,  and  on  a  table  near  them  is  a  glass  with 
flowers.    This  painting  was  cleaned  and  copied  by  Spiridione  Roma, 
and  has  been  engraved  by  Bartolozzi.     It  is  said  to  represent  Mary, 
queen  of  Scots,  and  James  her  son,  (afterwards  king  of  England) 
but  if  this  be  the  fact,  the  figure  of  the  prince  could  not  have  been 
painted  from  the  life,**  since  it  is  certam,  as  several  writers  have 
observed,  that  his  unfortunate  mother  never  saw  her  son  after  he 
was  a  twelvemonth  old. 

From    thb   room  was  formerly  a  long  gallery,  leading  to  the 
ladies  chamber,  where  bails  were  formerly  held :   but  this  gallery 
has,  since  the  last  repairs,  been  converted  into  a  suite  of  apart- 
ments, in  one  of  which  are  full-length  portraits  of  William  111,  and 
George  I,    II,  and  111 ;  the  latter  painted  by  N.  Dance,  from  a 
personal  sitting.      In  the  ladies'  chamber,  above  the  mantel-piece, 
ts  a  large  painlmg  by  sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  of  the  benevolent  sir 
Robert  Clayton,    lord  mayor  in  1G80 ;    he  is  pourtrayed  in  his 
official  robes,  seated  near  a  table,  on  which  is  a  mace,  and  leaning 
against  it,  the  city  sword :    this  picture  b  finely  executed.     On 
either  side  of  the  fire-place  are  full-length  portraits  of  Henry  Smith, 
esq.  a  late  clerk  of  the  company,  in  his  robes,  and  Jesse  Gibson, 
esq.  late  surveyor,  both  executed  by  T.  C.  Thompson. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  apartment  are  good  portraits  of  J. 
Smith,  esq.  a  clerk  of  the  company,  and  father  of  the  above-named 
gentleman  ;  sir  William  Boreman,  an  officer  of  the  board  of  .green 
cloth  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  II,  who  endowed  a  free-school 
at  Greenwich;  and  Mr.  Henry  Dixon,  of  Enfield,  a  former 
master,  who  bequeathed  lands  for  apprenticing  boys,  and  rewarding 
them  at  the  expiration  of  their  servitude. 

Another  fine  picture  in  this  room  represents  sir  Joseph  Sheldon, 
by  Gerard  Voest,  lord  mayor  in  1677,  sitting  in  his  official  robes. 


*  For  other  notices  concerning  Ihia 
jijeiore,  wee  Genu  Msg.  Vol.  XLVQI. 
Pfk  5S5, 643 ;  and  Vol.  XUX.  pp.  188. 
fSL  Another  objection  hss  been  made 
to  Che  genoioene^s  of  this  picture,  on 
aooooac of  the  hair  being  light  colour- 
ed, viiile,  oo  the  contrary,  in  most  of 
the  koowa  porlraita  of  the  queen,  her 
bstr  19  dark   or  black :  yet  thU  objec- 


tion is  rendered  nugatory  by  a  passage 
in  Haynes's  State  Papers  (p.  51 1.) 
which  speaking  of  Mary,  when  a  prison- 
er at  Tutbury,  says, '  She  is  a  goodly 
personage;  hath  an  alluring  grace,  a 
prettv  Scottish  speech,  a  searching  wit 
and  great  mildness.  Her  hair  of  itself 
is  black  :  but  Mr.  Knolls  told  me,  that 
she  wears  hair  of  sundry  colours.* 
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There  is  also  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Hardwick,  forraerlj  derk  of  the 
company ;  and  a  sniall  portrait  of  Mr.  Thomas  Bagshaw,  who  died 
in  1794»  having  been  beadle  to  the  company  forty  yeacs,  and  was 
thus  honouivd  by  the  court  of  assistants  for  his  faithful  services. 

The  windows  overlook  the  private  garden,  in  the  middle  of  which 
is  a  small  basin  of  water,  with  a  fountain  and  statue.  Tlie  laiger 
garden  which  adjoins  to  this,  is  constantly  opened  to  the  public  in 
fair  weather,  from  morning  till  sun-set,  excepting  on  Saturdays, 
Sundays,  and  the  company's  festival  days.  This  is  a  pleasant 
and  extensive  plot  of  ground,  neatly  laid  out  with  gravelled  walks, 
a  grass-plot,  flowering  shrubs,  lime  trees,  Stc.  and  a  circular  piece 
of  water,  with  a  statue  and  fountain.  Beneath  the  ladles  chamber 
is  the  record  room,  which  is  eonstracted  with  stone  and  iron,  and 
made  fire-proof,  for  the  more  effectual  security  of  the  company's 
archives,  books,  plate,  &c.  A  new  and  elegant  staircase,  leading 
from  the  clerks*  office  to  the  hall,  has  been  made  during  the  late 
alterations. 

On  the  east  side  of  Broad-street  was  formerly  the  residence  of 
diat  eminent  citizen,  sir  Thomas  Gresham.  It  was  built  with  brick 
and  timber,  and  fronted  Bishopsgate-«treet. 

Bv  his  will  he  appointed  four  lecturers  in  divinity,  astronomy, 
■rasic,  and  geometry,  and  three  readers  in  civil  law,  physic,  and 
rhetoric,  eadi  with  a  salary  of  fifty  pounds  a  year,  payable  out  of 
the  rent  issuing  out  of  the  royal  exchange.  This  house  was  the 
place  where  the  professors  had  their  apartments,  and  where  the 
lectures  were  to  be  read ;  which  were  begun  in  1597.  This  arose 
in  a  great  degree  from  the  institution  of  the  royal  society,  the  meet- 
ings of  which  were,  for  a  considerable  time,  held  here. 

The  origin  of  that  respectable  body  was  from  the  meeting  of  a 
few  illustrious  persons  at  the  lodg^gs  of  doctor  Wilkins,  afterward 
bishop  of  Chester,  and  others  worthy  of  record,  doctor  Seth  Ward, 
afterward  bishop  of  Salisbury,  Mr.  ooyle,  sir  William  Petty,  and 
the  doctors  Wallis,  Goddaid,  Willis,  and  Bathurst,  sir  Christopher 
Wren,  and  a  few  more.  In  1668,  they  assembled  in  Gresham  coU 
lege*  by  permission  of  the  professore  of  the  foundation  of  sir  Thomas 
Gresham ;  and  on  the  restoration  were  incorporated  by  royal 
charter.  A  most  instructive  and  well-founded  museum  was  esta- 
blished here  in  1677,  by  Henry  Colwall,  consisting  of  natural  and 
artificial  curiosities,  collected  with  great  care  and  judgment.  The 
society  had  then  an  advantage  never  possessed  at  any  other  time, 
the  assistance  of  the  great  Mr.  Boyle,  the  most  accomplished,  the 
most  learned,  and  most  religious  virtuoso,  who  pointed  out  the  pro- 
per objects  of  their  collection,  and  gave  them  the  most  finished  in- 
structions* for  procuring  them  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  At 
that  period  there  were,  in  both  the  Indies,  persons  capaUe  of  un- 
derstanding, and  pursuing  with  success,  the  plan  laid  down  for  them 

^  About  ihe  year  1711,  the  society  removed  from  henoe  to  Crase-eonrt  in 

Pleet-itreeC. 
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«t  bone.     It  wnm  the  good  fortnae  of  the  muBenni  to  have,  co-exist- 
cut  with  itm  foniiatioD«  a  philoaopher  for  its  curator,  fully  qualified 
lo  describe  its  various  articles.     Doctor  Nehemiah  Grew  not  only 
described,  but  lUastrated  every  subject  which  required  them,  with 
the  most  learaed  and  pertinent  remarks.    He  pubtished  his  Museum 
Regalia  Somelalia  in  1681,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  founder,  Mr. 
CoTwall,  at  the  expense  of  whom  the  plates  were  engra?en.     By 
singular  chance,  Oiesham  college  esci^ed  the  flames  m  1606 ;  but 
very  little  of  the  original  house  remained :  it  having  been  mostly  re- 
built in  L691,  possibly  after  the  original  design  :  Oie  arcades  being 
adapted  for  the  receptioa  of  the  numbers  of  commercial  and  other 
followera  of  no  uniTenal  a  merchant  as  sir  Thomas  Gresham. 

On  the  site  of  the  college  and  ten  alms*houtes«  founded  1^  sir 
Thom^«  Gceaham  in  1575,  was  erecled 

T%e  ExcUe'office. 

The  principal  iront  in  Broad-street,  is  a  dull  monotonous  design, 
faced  vrith  Portland-stone,  the  lower  stories  being  rusticated.  In  the 
centre  of  the  basement  is  a  large  entrance ;  the  residue  of  the  ele- 
vation is  occupied  by  numerous  windows  in  regular  tiers,  without 
sny  pretensions  to  ornament,  and  is  finished  with  a  cornice  and 
Uocking  course,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  pediment.  The  entrance 
leads  into  a  court  surrounded  by  brick  buildings,  spacious,  and  no 
doubt  well  enough  suited  to  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  applied, 
but  the  whole  are  erected  in  a  st^le  so  decidedly  plain  and  unorna- 
mentel,  that  a  particular  description  would  be  fatigumg  as  well  as 
uninteresting. 

This  is  the  principal  office  of  excise  in  his  majesty's  dominions, 
and  the  business  of  it  is  conducted  by  nine  commissioners,  under 
whom  are  a  great  number  of  officers,  bothvrithin  and  without  the 
boose.  These  receive  the  duties  on  beer,  ale,  and  spirituous  li- 
quors ;  on  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate ;  op  malt,  hops,  soap,  starch, 
candles,  paper,  vellum,  parchment,  and  other  exciseable  commodi- 
ties :  for  the  surveying  and  collecting  of  which  duties,  a  great  num- 
ber of  ont-door  officers  are  employed  in  different  districts  or  divi- 
sions, throughout  the  kmgdom,  to  prevent  frauds  and  losses.  Be- 
fore these  commissioners  all  cases  of  seizure  for  frauds  committed 
m  the  several  branches  of  the  revenue  under  their  direction  are  tried : 
and  from  their  determination  there  is  no  appeal  except  to  the  com- 
missioners of  appeal,  who  are  part  of  the^iselves,  for  a  rehearuiff. 

At  the  uppc'  cod  of  Pinners'-court,  in  Wmchester-street,  stands 
Pinners'  or  Finmakers'-hall,  a  modern  edifice,  let  out  as  mercantile 
offices ;  the  former  building  was  a  very  antique  edifice,  principally 
used  as  a  disaentmg  meetmg-house. 

On  thin  spot,  prerious  to  the  erection  of  Pinners*  ball,  was  for-* 
neriy  a  glaan-house,  where  Venice  glass  was  made,  and  Venetians 
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employed  in  the  if  ork :  and  Mr.  Jaines  Howel,  an  tngenioas  man 
in  king  James  the  fimt*B  reign  was  steward  to  Uiis  house  (who  was 
afterwards  derk  of  the  council  to  king  Charles  I.)  When  he  left  this 
place,  scarce  able  to  bear  the  continual  heat  of  it,  he  thus  wittily  ex* 
pressed  himself,  says  Mr.  Maitland,  '  that  \md  he  continued  still 
steward,  he  should  in  a  short  time  have  melted  away  to  no- 
thing among  those  hot  Venetians.' 

On  the  spot  where  Great  and  Little  Winchester-streets  now  stand 
was  a  large  house  and  garden,  divided  from  Carpenter*s  hall  on  the 
west  by  a  high  stone  wall,  the  property  of,  and  built  by  William 
Paulet,  marquis  of  Winchester,  as  before  mentioned. 

Through  this  garden  was  a  foot-way,  leading  by  the  west  end  of 
the  Augustine-friars  church,  strait  north,  and  open^  somewhat 
west  from  AUhallows  church,  London-wall,  towards  Moorgate, 
which  footway  had  gates  at  each  end,  locked  up  every  night :  the 
great  house  joining  to  the  gardens  stretched  to  the  north  comer  of 
Broad-street,  and  then  turned  up  the  said  street,  to  the  east  end  of 
Augustine-friars  church,  which  the  lord  Winchester  pulled  down,  ex* 
cept  the  west  end  thereof. 

The  remains  of  this  extensive  pile  are  known  as 

IFtncAetler  Haute. 

It  occupies  the  south  west  angle  of  Great  Winchester-street,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  small  court-yard,  bounded  by  a  high  brick 
wall,  in  which  is  a  large  arched  entrance,  with  plain  doors,  sur- 
mounted by  a  heavy  shell  formed  pediment,  richly  carved  in  the 
taste  of  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  remains  of 
the  buildmg,  now  partly  occupied  by  a  warehouse  and  partly  by 
a  dwelling-house,  shew  a  portion  of  the  original  structure,  built  in 
the  commencement  and  subsequentiy  altered  and  modernized  about 
the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  northern  front,  which  is  all  that  is  not  concealed  by  adja- 
cent structures,  is  built  with  a  dark  red  brick  with  stone  dressings ; 
the  original  windows  project  slightly  from  the  main  wall ;  the  open- 
mgs  are  spacious  and  rectangular,  and  are  made  by  uprights  and 
transoms  into  various  lights  partaking  of  the  same  form  as  the  win- 
dows. The  doorway  on  the  basement  is  concealed  to  about  a  third 
of  its  height,  by  the  raising  of  the  earth  of  the  court-yard ;  the  arch 
is  circular,  with  a  key-stone  surmounted  by  a  square-headed  sweep* 
ing  cornice.  The  various  angles  are  strengthened  with  rustics. 
Near  the  old  doorway  is  a  spacious  lintelled  entrance,  the  jambs  and 
architrave  being  ornamented  with  foliage  in  relief,  which  is  still  in 
use  as  an  entrance  to  the  dwelling-house.  The  upper  story  with  its 
high  roof  and  dormer  windows,  in  a  style  not  at  all  assimilating  with  the 
portion  described,  is  an  addition  of  thelatterpartof  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  interior  appears  to  be  entirely  refitted  at  the  latter 
period,  and  has  since  been  so  much  mutilated  to  suit  the  mechani- 
cal uses  to  which  it  is  now  put,  that  little  of  the  original  work  ap- 
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pears.  The  spacious  slaircaae,  with  its  heavy  ballustrade,  is  one  of 
the  earliest  introd actions  of  the  Italian  style  of  building.  On  the 
(irat  floor  is  a  large  and  once  handsome  chimney-piece ;  the  fire- 
place is  spacious,  and  its  jambs  sustain  on  trusses  the  remains  of 
a  handsome  composition  in  oak,  carved  and  painted ;  two  Ionic 
cdamns sustaining  an  entablsture,  still  remain."  In  the  windows  is 
wveral  times  repeated  in  stained  glass  the  motto  '  AYMES  LOY- 
AVLTE** ;  amongst  the  wainscotting  still  remains  some  of  the  arch- 
formed  pannels  richly  carved  in  relief »  which  are  evidently  portions 
of  the  original  structure. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  same  street  still  exist  two  oi  the  earliest 
spedmens  of  Italian  architecture  in  the  metropolis.  The  first  in 
point  of  antiquitv  is,  like  the  opposite  mansion,  built  with  dark  red 
hrick,  but  with  this  difference,  that  all  the  mouldings  are  worked  in 
the  same  material.  It  has  three  pilasters  with  capitals  of  the  Ionic 
order,  having  masks  introduced  into  the  latter  just  below  the  egg 
and  anchor  moulding.  The  shafts  are  broken  at  about  a  third  of  their 
height  by  small  tablets.  The  second  specimen  is  more  costly,  the 
dressings  being  stone.  The  pilasters  are  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
the  coronet  and  feathers  of  the  prince  of  Wales  being  introduced 
into  the  capitals.  The  windows  are  inclosed  within  heavy  frontis- 
pieces of  stone,  the  jambs  being  ornamented  with  eagles,  sustaining 
in  their  beaks  wreaths  of  foliage. 

Probably  it  was  one  of  those  houses  which  Strvpe  notices  as  a 
'  great  messuage,  called  the  Spanish  ambassadors  house,  of  late 
inhabited  by  sir  James  Houblou,  knt.  and  alderman  of  London.* 

Adjoining  to  the  south-west  side  of  the  marquis  of  Winchester's 
^rden  was  another  *large  house  and  garden  that  reached  into 
Throgmorton-street,  on  the  site  of  which  Drapers'- hall  and  gar- 
dens now  stand.  This  was  the  residence  of  lord  Cromwell,  earl  of 
Essex,  vicar-general  to  king  Henry  VIIL 

Stow  makes  great  complaints  of  this  lord*s  ill  usage  of  his 
father,  who  had  a  garden  and  summer-house  joining  to  the  north 
pales  of  my  lord's  garden :  this  summer-house  was  loosed  from  the 
ground,  and  carried  on  rollers  into  his  father's  garden,  22  feet, 
without  any  warning  given  to  him,  or  being  able  to  obtain  any  other 
answer,  when  he  spoke  of  it  to  the  surveyors  of  the  work,  than  that 
their  master  had  commanded  them  so  to  do. 

And  more  to  the  west  in  Throgmorton-street  was  another  noble 
nansioo,  belonging  to  the  abbot  of  St  Alban's. 

Go  the  south  side  of  London  Wall,  in  this  ward,  is 

Carpenteri  Hall. 

At  present  rented  as  a  carpet  warehouse.    The  entrance  to  the 

*  J« iho ,  fi  fth  marquis  of  Wiocbetter,  of '  Aimea  LayavJU^*  to  be  written  with 

the  Dobloman  who  so  bravely  defended  a   diamood  in  ev^ry   window  of  the 

Buiof  hoa«e,(iliefanHly  scat  in  Hamp-  house,  and  it  is  probable  the  same  or 

shire),  against  the  parliamentarians  in  der^  wert*  given  re»pecting  this  boose, 
the  reifn  uf  Charles  I.  caused  the  motto 

▼OL.  III.  • 
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premises  is  under  a  large  arch»  with  four  Corinthian  pillars  at  the 
sities,  and  on  the  key-stone  a  bust  of  Inigo  Jones,  and  the  arms  of 
the  company.  Within  is  a  pleasant  area,  intersected  by  gravelled 
walks  and  grass  plats,  on  the  south  side  of  which  is  the  hall :  this 
consists  of  a  Doric  basement,  (having  porticoes  of  the  same  order 
at  the  east  and  west  ends)  supporting  a  rustic  story,  ornamented 
with  pediments,  cornices,  &c.  The  original  roofing  was  of  oak, 
but  that  has  long  given  place  to  a  stuccoed  ceiling,  (of  the  date  of 
1677),  on  which  the  royal  arms,  and  those  of  the  city  and  com- 
pany, are  displayed  in  alternate  sexagon  and  circular  pannels,  sur- 
rounded by  festoons,  scrolls,  and  branches.  A  few  divisions  of  the 
ancient  east  window,  with  pointed  tops,  are  yet  visible;  and  in' 
those  are  the  carpenters'  arms,  in  stained  glass.  The  flooring  is 
of  marble,  but  is  at  present  covered  with  wood,  for  the  joint  pur* 
pose  of  warmth  and  preservation.  The  house  now  used  for  the 
company's  business,  stands  nearly  contiguous,  in  a  small  court,  and 
is  embellished  in  front  by  Ionic  pilasters,  a  pediment  and  Venetian 
window.  The  portraits  of  William  Portington,  esq.  "* master  car- 
penter in  the  office  of  his  majesty's  buildings,*  who  died  in  March 
1628,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four ;  and  John  Scot,  esq.  '  carpenter 
aiid  carriage  maker  to  the  office  of  ordnance,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,*  are  mentioned  by  Strype  as  being  in  the  old 
hall  of  this  company. 

On  the  north  side  of  Thread  needle-street  is  the 

South  Sea  House. 

An  extensive  edifice  of  brick  ;  the  dividend  room  is  a  noble  apart- 
ment, with  coupled  pilasters  of  the  Corinthian  order  round  4t.  The 
ceiling  is  of  stucco  divided  into  cojnpartmeuts.  In  the  court  room 
are  full  length  portraits  of  George  1.  II.  and  III. 

The  south  sea  company  was  established  by  act  of  parliament,  in 
the  year  1711,  under  the  title  of  '  The  company  of  merchants  of 
Great  Britain,  trading  to  the  South  Seas  and  other  parts  of  America, 
and  for  encouraging  the  fishery.*  But  although  it  thus  appeared 
a  commercial  body,  yet  its  operations  were  principally  linancial, 
and  have  long  been  wholly  so.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  arrears  due 
to  the  army  and  navy,  which  exceeded  nine  millions ;  this  the  south 
sea  company  agreed  to  pay  off,  and  advance  an  additional  sum  of 
upwards  of  800,000/.  which  made  the  whole  loan  to  government  ten 
millions  ;— credit  was  given  to  that  amount,  and  the  interest  fixed 
at  600,000/.  a  year. 

The  subsequent  career  of  this  company  has  been  fully  narrated 
in  another  part  of  this  work.* 

Thousands  of  persons  were  totally  ruined  by  speculation  in  this 
company,  which  occasioned  a  dreadful  panic  in  the  country,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  prudent  conduct  of  government,  might  have  been 
productive  of  the  most  fatal  consequences. 

•  Vol.  ii.  p.  18. 
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The  present  south  sea  company,  which  is  managed  by  a  gover- 
nor, Bub^governor,  and  twenty-one  directors,  annually  elected,  has 
no  trade,  mlthough,  when  its  capital  was  funded  in  1733,  one-fourth 
was  reserved  as  a  tradhig;  capital  stock.     The  amount  of  the  funded 
capital  in  south  sea  stock  and  annuities,  on  the  6th  of  January, 
1823,  amounted  to  12,102,680/.  13s.  Ud. 

The  annexed  plan  of  the  parish  of  St.  Martin  Outwich,  1600,  is 
from  a  drawing  on  vellum  in  the  clerks*  office,  merchant  taylor*s  hall. 
In  Bartholomew  lane  is 

The  Auciian  Mart. 

The  extent  of  business  done  at  some  adjacent  coffee  houses,  more 
especially  Garraway's  in  Change  alley,  mduced  a  number  of  the 
London  audsoneers  to  subscribe  a  sufficient  sum  to  erect  an  edifice 
wholly  devoted  to  their  business :  and  in  1808  the  first  stone  of  the 
new  building  in  Bartholomew  lane,  called  the  auction  mart,  was  laid. 
Here  sales  are  registered,  town  and  country  newspapers  filed,  estates 
and  personal  property  sold.  The  principal  front  in  St.  Bartholo. 
new*s  lane,  consists  of  a  centre  and  side  divisions,  made  in  height 
into  three  stories,  besides  a  sunk  basement,  the  area  of  which  is 
fronted  by  a  ballustrade.  The  centre  is  occupied  by  two  orders  in 
succession  ;  the  lower  a  bad  Doric,  consisting  of  four  engaged 
columns  and  two  antse,  supporting  the  entablature  of  the  order ;  the 
upper  order,  Ionic,  has  four  fluted  columns  surmounted  by  an  en- 
tablature and  pediment ;  on  the  ground  floor  are  three  entrances 
in  the  intercolumniations  of  the  lower  order,  which  lead  into  a  hall 
decorated  with  Ionic  columns,  in  which  is  a  staircase  leading  to  the 
npper  story ;  the  arrangement  of  the  hall  has  been  much  injured  by 
recent  alterations;  the  lateral  divisions  consist  of  three  stories  ex* 
temally,  and  four  inside,  the  ground  floor  and  mezzanine  story  are 
occupied  as  offices ;  the  auction  rooms  are  in  the  second  and  upper 
floors,  the  latter  being  lighted  by  lantern  lights.  The  architect  was 
the  late  John  Walters,  esq. 

'  At  the  west  extremity  of  this  ward,'  says  Mr.  Maitland, '  in  Scald- 
ing alley,  was  formerly  a  large  house  known  by  the  name  of  Scald- 
ing house,  or  Scalding  wicke ;  because  the  ground,  for  the  most 
part,  was  then  employed  by  poulterers,  who  dwelt  in  the  High- street, 
from  Stocks-market  (the  site  of  the  mansion  house)  to  the  great  con- 
duit. Their  poultry,  which  they  sold  at  their  stalls,  was  scalded  iii 
this  place.'  The  street  yet  bears  the  name  of  the  Poultry.  This 
Scalding  alley  was  once  parted  by  the  water  of  Wallbrook  from 
Oieap  Ward. 


»^#^M^>»<^»^<^^^^ 


CHAPTER  X. 
Buiory  Md  Topography  of  Candiewich  Ward. 

This  ward  derives  its  name  from  the  street  now  called  Cannon, 
but  formerly  Candlewick  or  Candlewike  street,  from  being  princt- 
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pally  inhabited  by  candiewrights  in  wax  and  tallow.  It  is  divided 
into  the  seven  precmcts  of  St.  Mary  Abchurch,  St.  Lawrence 
Poulteney»  St.  Martin  Orgar*9»  St.  Clement  Eastcheap.St.  Leonard 
£astcheap,  and  the  east  and  west  precincts  of  St.  Michael.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Langboum  ward,  on  the  west  by  Wall- 
brook,  and  on  the  south  and  east  by  Bridge  ward  within.  It  is  un- 
der the  government  of  an  alderman,  and  returns  eight  inhabitants 
to  the  court  of  common  council.  Before  the  great  fire  in  I6669 
there  were  five  churches  in  this  ward,  viz.  St.  Clement  Eastcheap, 
St.  Mary  Abchurch,  St.  Michael  Crooked  lane,  St.  Lawrence 
Poulteney,  and  St.  Martin  Orgar*B ;  the  three  first  remain. 

Si,  Clement  Eastcheap, 

This  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Clement,  a  disciple  of  St.  Peter 
the  apostle,  and  ordained  bishop  of  Rome  in  the  year  93.  It  has 
the  addition  of  Eastcheap,  because  of  its  situation,  and  to  distinguish 
it  from  other  churches  dedicated  to  the  same  saint.  It  was  founded 
in  or  before  1309,  for  William  de  Southlee  was  rector  in  that 
year  ;  and,  before  the  suppression  of  religious  houses,  was  in  the 
gift  of  the  abbot  and  convent  of  St.  Peter,  Westmnisler;  but  queen 
Mary,  in  the  first  year  of  her  reign,  gave  the  advowson  thereof  to 
the  bishop  of  London  for  ever,  who  now  is  the  patron. 

It  is  a  plain  edifice  of  dark  red  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  situ- 
ated on  the  east  side  of  the  lane,  to  which  it  gives  name,  at  the 
coruer  of  a  court  called  church  court.  The  south  side  of  the  church 
is  concealed  by  houses.  The  plan  is  nearly  square  ;  it  consists  of 
a  body  and  south  aisle,  with  a  square  tower  at  the  west  end  of  the 
latter.  The  west  front  is  in  three  divisions ;  the  centre  contains  the 
principal  entrance,  which  is  arched  and  enclosed  in  a  heavy  frontis- 
piece of  stone ;  above  this  is  a  large  arched  window,  bounded  with 
an  architrave  and  now  walled  up  ;  the  elevation  is  finished  with  a 
cornice  and  pediment.  The  lateral  divisions  have  each  two  windows, 
the  lower  one  is  long  with  an  arched  head,  and  the  upper  square 
and  slightly  arched ;  the  elevations  finish  with  cornices  and  para- 
pets. The  tower  is  in  three  unequal  stories ;  the  first  contains, 
m  the  western  front,  two  similar  windows  to  those  last  described, 
the  second  has  only  a  circular  window,  and  the  third  has  a  square 
headed  window  in  each  face,  bounded  with  an  architrave  and  sur- 
mounted with  a  cornice  ;  the  elevation  finishes  with  a  block  cornice 
and  ballustraded  parapet.  The  north  side  of  the  church  has  two 
series  of  windows  similar  to  those  in  the  west  front,  the  lower  range 
are  walled  up  ;  beneath  the  first  from  the  west  is  a  lintdlcd  entrance. 
The  east  front,  like  the  western,  is  in  three  divisions ;  the  central 
contains  a  large  arched  window,  with  an  attached  vestry  room  be- 
neath, and  the  side  divisions  have  windows  similar  to  the  western 
front ;  at  the  east  end  of  the  aisle  is  one  small  window,  and  on  the 
south  side  of  it  were  once  three  circular  windows,  which  are  now 
walled  up.     All  the  angles  of  the  building  are  rusticated. 
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In  the  ioterior,  the  division  between  the  nave  and  aisle  is  made  by 
two  composite  columns  on  lofty  octangular  pedestals,  and  the  same 
numlier  of  pilasters  sustaining  an  architrave ;   the  different  walls  of 
the  church  are  ornamented  with  pilasters  n^Kin  pedestals,  attached  to 
the  piers  l>etween  the  windows,  also  supporting  an  architrave  which  is 
carried  round  the  whole  building ;  above  the  architrave  the  walls  are 
cootinued  as  an  attic,  and  are  lighted  by  the  upper  range  of  windows; 
and  oo  the  south  side  by  a  clerestory  to  correspond  with  the  oppo- 
site one ;  the  ceiling  is  partly  flat  and  partly  coved ;    the  latter 
portion  is  pierced  with  arches  formed  above  the  windows,  and  rising 
from  a  portion  of  a  friete  above  the  columns  and  pilasters ;  that 
part  of  the  ceiling  which  is  horizontal  has  a  large  circular  division 
m  the  centre^  enclosed  in  a  handsome  wreath  composed  of  various 
fruits,  between  four  square  pannels.    The  roof  of  the  aisle  is  quite 
plain,     llie  altar  is  highly  enriched,  the  pilasters  are  painted  in 
imitation  of  verd  antique,  with  gilt  capitals,  and  the  arches  above 
are  painted  with  angels  blowing  trumpets ;  the  soffit  of  the  wmdow 
with  coffers  and  roses.     The  screen  is  composed  of  three  pair  off 
Corinthian  columns,  sustaining  pediments :   the  central  elliptical, 
the  othen  angular  ;  the  intercolumniations  bear  the  usual  inscrip- 
tions ;  in  the  tympanum  of  the  central  pediment  is  a  dove  in  an 
irradiation  ;   the  pannels  contain  palm  branches,  &c.  in  lime  tree. 
Upon  the  altar  are  three  splendidly  lM>und  books,  having  crimson 
velvet  coven  with  silver  clasps  and  comers,  and  other  enrichments 
of  the  same  metal. 

The  wood  work  of  this  church  is  unusually  heavy  and  very  richly 
carved.  The  pulpit  in  the  north  side  m  the  church  b  hexa- 
gonal, and  has  an  immense  sounding  board  of  the  same  form ; 
the  enrichments  are  cherubs,  festoons,  and  scrolls,  which,  with  the 
balliistera  attached  to  the  stairs,  are  executed  in  the  most  splendid 
style,  and  are  well  worthy  of  attention.  The  aisle  contains  a  gallery, 
the  front  of  which  is  richly  pannelled  in  the  style  of  the  pulpit.  The 
western  gallery  is  plain  and  sustained  upon  Ionic  pillars,  it  is  evi- 
dently the  work  of  an  inferior  hand  ;  it  contains  a  very  large  and 
powerful  organ ;  the  case  is  marked  with  the  same  massive  charac- 
ter as  the  rest  of  the  wood  work.  At  the  north  eastern  comer  of 
the  church  is  a  porch,  covering  the  entrance  to  the  vestry,  adorned 
with  Corinthian  pilastere.  The  font,  an  octagon  basin,  in  a  pillar 
of  the  same  form,  is  very  finely  sculptured,  and  stands  within  a 
tastefully  carved  ballustrade  near  the  altar.  The  cover  of  the  font 
b  ornamented  with  scrolls  in  the  form  of  a  crown,  within  which  is 
a  white  dove. 

This  church  was  erected  in  1686,  under  the  superintendance  of 
«r  Christoi^er  Wren ;  the  expense  was  4,366/.  3«.  A^d.  The 
length  n  64  feet,  the  breadth  40,  the  height  34,  and  that  of  the 
tower  88  feet ' 

There  are  no  monuments  worthy  of  notice  in  this  church  ;  in  the 
cstiy  it  a  plan  of  the  parish  made  in  1825. 
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St.  Mary  Abchurch, 

This  chnrch  is  of  anjcient  foundation,  and  is  wpposcd  toderiTe  its 
additional  name  from  being  situated  on  high  ground,  as  it  is  found 
written  Apchurch  and  Upchurch.  The  patronage  was  originally  m 
the  prior  and  canons  of  St.  Mary  Overies,  Southwark,  who,  in  1446, 
exchanged  it  wilh  the  master  and  chaplains  of  Corpus  Christi 
college,  Laurence  Poulteaey  hill,  for  a  house  in  the  parish  of  All- 
hallows-the-less.  On  the  dissolution  of  that  house  it  fell  to  the 
crown.  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  10th  ol  her  reign,  1668,  gave  it  to 
the  college  of  Corpus  Christi,  Cambridge ;  in  whom  the  advowson 
still  remains. 

The  church  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Abchnrch-lane ;   the 
south  front. abuts  on  a  paved  court,  which  is  still  used  as  a  burying 
ground  ;  the  west  front  and  tower  on  a  passage  leading  into  Sher* 
bourn  lane.  It  is  a  spacious  rectangular  buildingof  brick  covered  wilh 
stucco,  with  stone  dressings ;  the  four  elevati<Mis  of  the  building  are 
pearly  uniform.    In  the  centre  of  the  southern  front  is  a  large  seg- 
ment arched  window,  with  a  a  shield  upon  the,key*8tone ;  on  each 
side  is  a  semicircular  arched  window,  with  anpther  of  a  circular 
form  above  it,  the  key  stones  of  the  lateral  wmdowa  have  cherubs. 
Below  the  westernmost  is  an  arched  entrance  surmounted  with  a 
cornice  resting  on  consoles.     The  east  front  only  differs  in  having 
jlhe  centre  window  walled  up.   The  north  elevation  is  Iwilt  against, 
and  has  consequently  no  windows.    The  western  front  correi^nds, 
except  in  regard  of  the  tower .  The  angles  are  rusticated,  and  the 
walls  are  finished  with  a  coping.    The  roof  is  slated  and  rises  in  a 
dome,  square  in  plan,  and  pierced  with  four  circular  windows,  having 
a  platform  on  the  summit.   The  tower  is  situated  within  the  walls  at 
the  north  west  angle  of  the  church,  and  in  this  respect  varies  the 
western  elevation ;  it  is  built  with  brick  and  covered  with  compo; 
the  angles  are  rusticated,  and  the  elevation  is  made  by  plain  coarses 
into  four  stories ;  in  the  basement  of  the  west  front  is  an  arched 
entrance  sinnlar  to  the  one  already  described ;  the  next  story  has  an 
arched  window,  the  key  stone  carved  with  a  cherub ;  the  third  has 
a  circular,   and  the  fourth  an  arched  window,  with  a  grotesque 
mask  on  the  key  stone ;  the  latter  is  also  repeated  cm  the  other 
sides  of  the   tower;   the  elevation  finishes  with  a  eornice  and 
parapet ;  the  door  and  window  cases,  and  other  dressings,  are 
stone :  above  the  parapet  rises  a  leaded  dome,  pierced  with  port 
holes ;  on  its.  summit  is  a  square  story,  formed  by  four  open  arches 
which  sustain  an  obelisk  of  the  same  form,  covered  with  lead  :  the 
whole  is  finished  with  a  ball  and  cross  surmounted  by  a  vane. 

The  interior  of  this  church  is  strikingly  grand,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  Moorfields,  is  perhaps 
the  most  highly  decorated  ecclesiastical  edifice  in  London.  The 
plan  is  square,  lengthened  by  three  divisions  at  the  west  end:  the 
ceiling  is  formed  by  eight  arches  springing  from  corbels  EffiiMd 
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to  the  walls,  and  from  a  column  and  pilaster  at  the  west  end,  all 
of  the  Cormlhian  order,  the  corbels  bein^  formed  of  the  capital  of 
a  pilaster ;  these  arches  gather  over  into  pendentives,  and  sustain 
a  circular  modillion  cornice  which  serves  as  the  impost  to  a  hemis« 
pherical  dome,  the  whole  of  the  soffit  of  which  is  painted ;  it  is 
pierced,  as  before  observed,  with  four  port  hole  windows ;  just 
above  these  windows  is  a  painted  repetition  of  the  cornice,  and  the 
interval  between  that  and  the  lower  cornice  is  occupied  by  paint* 
tags  in  <^iaro8curo  of  eight  seated  female  figures  in  imitation  of 
sculpture  representing  saints  and  martyrs.     The  remainder  of  the 
dome  is  painted  in  colours,  with  a  cherubic  choir,  some  of  whom 
are  engaged  in  playing  on  various  instruments  of  music,  others  in 
chaunting  the  praises  of  the  Deity,  and  the  remainder  in  the  act  of 
adoration.      In   the  centre  is  a  splendid  irradiation  surrounding 
the  Hebrew  name  of  the  Deity.     The  effect  of  the  whole  is  injured 
by  unsightly  iron  scroll  work  depending  from  the  centre,  and  which 
remains,  although  the  chandelier  it  upheld  is  removed.     Of  the 
three  divisions  westward,  two  are  recessed  and  occupied   by  a 
gallery,  with  rich  pannelled  front  coeval  with  the  church ;  and  the 
third  is  filled  by  the  tower,  which  here,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
instances,  is  allowed  to  protrude  into  the  church  ;  in  the  basement 
is  an  entrance  covered  with  an  oak  frontispiece,  consisting  of  an 
arch  surmounted  by  a  cornice  resting  on  consoles :  above  this,  is 
an  arched  window  now  walled  up.     As  a  proof  of.  the  inattention 
of  the  architect  to  detail,  it  may  be  remarked,   that  neither  this 
window  nor  the  door  below  it,  are  in  the  centre  of  the  wall ;  this 
frequent  disregard  of  uniformity  observable    in  the  works  of  sir 
Christopher  Wren,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition 
that  his  great  mind  was  occupied  so  entirely  by  the  grandeur  of  the 
whole,  that  it  could  not  descend  to  pay  strict  attention   to  the 
parts.     The  wood  work  b  deserving  of  attention.  The  altar  screen 
IS  composed  of  a  pannelled  plinth  sustaining  a  facade  ending  in  a 
lofty  acroterium  surmounted  by  a  shield  having  the  cypher  A.  R. 
in  a  garter  between  two  pair  of  Corinthian  columns  sustaining  an 
entablature  and  broken  elliptical  pediment,  surmounted  by  an  attic 
crowned  by  vaJes.   The  commandments,  &c.  are  inscribed  on  large 
tablets.   The  whole  face  of  the  screen  is  enriched  with  a  profusion 
of  Gibbons'  carving  in  his  best  style :  above  the  decalogue  is  a 
pelican  feeding  her  young  with  her  blood,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  centre  is  occupied  by  entwined  tendrils,  grapes,  flowers,  various 
fruits,  and  ears  of  wheat,  executed  with  such  delicacy,  ,and  at  the 
same  time  so  accurate,  that  it  appears  a  matter  of  surprise  how  the 
sculptor  could  succeed  so  well  on  such  a  material ;  the  screen  is 
painted  to  represent  verd  antique  and  Sienna  marbles,  but  the  imi- 
tation is  the    most   bungling  ever  witnessed,   the  capitals  of  the 
columns  and  the  carvings  are  white.  The  pulpit  is  hexagonal,  and 
has  a  sounding  board  of  the  same  form  richly  carved,  in  which  the 
pelican  is  introduced ;  it  rests  on  a  square  pillar,  with  an  Ionic 
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capitaly  festoons  of  foliage  hanging  from  the  volutes.  The  fool  is 
a  circular  basin  of  while  marble,  with  four  cherubic  heads  attached 
to  it ;  the  cover  represents  a  square  temple,  with  a  niche  in  each 
face,  on  which  are  statues  of  the  four  evangelists  distinguished  bj 
their  proper  symbols.  In  the  gallery  is  an  organ  erected  by  sub* 
scription  in  1822,  when  the  church  was  last  repaired.  The  entrance 
in  the  south  front  is  covered  with  a  porch,  enriched  with  Corin- 
thian pilasters  and  crowned  with  an  elliptical  pediment,  on  the 
apex  of  which  the  pelican  is  repeated ;  there  is  also  an  en- 
trance in  the  northern  wall  which  corresponds ;  the  arms  of  king 
James  II.  occupy  the  place  of  the  pelican.  The  excellence  of  the 
building  appears  in  some  degree  to  have  extended  its  influence  to 
the  monuments,  the  two  handsomest  are  the  following;  one  of 
white  marble  under  the  south-east  window  to  the  memory  of  sir 
Patience  Ward,  lord  mayor,  1681,  died  July  10,  1696,  without 
issue,  and  his  lady,  being  a  cenotaph  as  to  the  latter.  The  deco- 
rations are  in  a  very  correct  style,  and  on  a  lofty  acroterium  is  a 
marble  statue  of  Hope  about  two  feet  high ;  the  other  was  erected 
to  the  memory  of  the  wife  of  Mr.  Alderman  Perchard ;  it  is  of 
white  marble,  and  is  adorned  with  neat  relievos  of  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Charity. 

This  church  was  rebuilt  after  the  fire  in  1666,  under  the  direc* 
tion  and  from  the  design  of  sir  Christopher  Wren,  at  an  expense  of 
4,922/.  2s.  4id.  The  dimensions  are,  length  63  feet,  breadth  60, 
height  61,  height  of  steeple  140  feet.  In  the  vestry  room  is  a  plan 
of  the  parish  made  in  1816.  The  organ  was  erected  in  1822  by 
voluntary  subscription,  and  cost  300/. 

Si.  MichaeVi  Church. 

This  church,  though  it  stands  in  MichaeFs-lane,  (corruptly  called 
Miles-lane)»  is  more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Michaels 
Crooked-lane.  It  is  of  ancient  foundation,  for  John  de  Borham, 
rector  thereof,  died  in  1304.  At  that  period  the  church  was  a  small 
mean  building  and  stood  on  the  ground,  where  now,  or  lately  stood, 
the  parsonage-house ;  all  the  ground  hereabout  bein|f  then  occupied 
by  slaughter-grounds  and  lay-stalls  by  the  butchers  of  Eastcheap- 
market. 

In  1366  John  Lovekin  or  Loufken,  lord  mayor,  obtained  a  grant 
of  the  ground  where  the  lay-stalls  were,  and  built  a  handsome  and 
capacious  house  thereon  ;  it  subsequently  received  considerable  ad^ 
ditions  from  sir  William  Walworth,  lord  mayor. 

This  church  was  formerly  in  the  gift  of  the  prior  and  convent  of 
Canterbury.  But  bv  some  unrecorded  means  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  whom  it  still  remains,  and  forms 
one  of  the  thirteen  peculiars  of  this  see. 

The  present  edifice  is  a  stone  building  with  a  lofty  tower  and 
spire  at  the  west  end.  The  south  and  north  sides  contein  five  win- 
dows with  arched   heads  bounded  by  architraves ;  the  elevation 
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CinisheB  with  a  parapet  above  a  cornice ;  beneath  the  first  window 
from  the  weal  cm  the  south  side  is  a  lintelled  entrance  having  a  cor- 
nice aboYe  it  sustained  on  consoles,  and  to  this  side  is  attached  a 
square  Testry-room  built  of  stone ;  the  east  end  has  a  circular  win- 
dow between  two  arched  ones.    The  west  end  is  partly  occupied  by 
the  lower  stories  of  the  tower ;  the  vacant  part  has  a  single  window 
similar  to  those  on  the  south  side,  and  below  it  a  doorway,  which  is 
approached  by  a  flight  of  steps  from  Crooked-lane ;  the  tower  stands 
without  the  liody  of  the  church  to  which  it  is  united  by  its  eastern 
wall;  it  is  in  three  stories;  the  first  contains  two  small  windows 
slightly  arched  in  its  western  face  and  a  lintelled  doorway  with 
a  window  alM>ve  it  in  the  southern ;  the  second  story  has  a  win- 
dow of  the  same  form  in  the  south  and  west  faces,  and  the  third 
story  has  in  every  face  a  more  lofty  window,  slightly  arched,  having 
a  cherub  carved  on  the  Icey-stone  from  which  depend  twofestooniof 
foliage ;  a  cornice  and  parapet  finish  the  elevation,  the  latter  being 
pierced  with  compartments  borrowed  from  the  pointed  stvle ;  at  each 
angle  is  a  vase.     The  spire  is  covered  with  lead,  and  is  in  three 
stories ;  the  two  first  are  circular  and  occupy  the  greatest  part  of 
its  height ;  from  the  angles  of  the  tower  rise  buttresses,  and  the 
spaces  between  them  are  pierced  with  various  apertures ;  the  third 
story  still  preserves  the  circular  form,  the  lower  part  is  globular, 
and  it  is  finished  with  an  urn  sustammg  a  vane. 

The  interior  is  nearly  square ;  it  is  very  plain,  and  has  neither  co- 
lumn or  pilaster  nor  any  architectural  embellishment.  The  roof  is 
horisontal  in  the  centre,  and  curved  at  the  sides,  the  latter  portion 
is  pierced  with  arches  above  the  several  windows,  springing  by 
way  of  impost  from  cortiels  attached  to  the  piers  between  the  win« 
dows ;  the  horizontal  part  of  the  ceiling  is  surmounted  with  a  frieze 
of  acanthus  leaves  and  also  a  broad  cylindrical  wreath  of  laurel.  In 
the  centre  is  an  expanded  flower.  The  altar  screen  is  composed  of 
an  elliptical  pediment  sustained  upon  four  Corinthian  columns.  The 
western  entrance  is  fronted  by  a  large  porch,  the  upper  part  of 
which  is  formed  into  a  gallery  and  contains  the  organ ;  it  is  en- 
riched with  a  multitude  of  excellent  carving ;  a  porch  similarly  or- 
namented covers  the  southern  entrance.  In  both  these  porches  a 
piece  of  carving,  consisting  of  a  curtain  and  veil,  apparently  con- 
cealing something  above  the  arches  of  the  doorways,  is  well  deserv- 
ing of  attention  for  the  excellence  of  the  workmanship,  as  well  as 
the  singularity  of  its  application ;  the  pulpit  stands  on  the  south  side 
of  the  cbnrcb,  but  has  nothing  particular  in  its  construction. 

This  church  was  built  in  1688  at  the  expense  of  4,541/.  6«.1W., 
the  architect  sir  Christopher  Wren.  It  is  78  feet  in  length,  46  in 
breadth  and  32  in  height;  the  steeple  is  100  high.  Sir  William 
Walworth  was  buried  in  this  church  1385 ;  by  uniting  several  chaun* 
tries  in  this  church  he  founded  and  endowed  a  college  in  the  same, 
which  continued  till  the  dissolution.  It  was  granted  1  Mary  to 
Geoige  Cotton  and  Thomas  Reeve. 
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On  hii  moDttment  were  the  foUqwing  lines : 

Here  voder  lyib  a  mao  of  fame, 
William  Walworth  callyd  bjr  name  \ 
Fishmonger  he  was  io  life-lime  here. 
And  twice  Lord  mayor,  as  in  bookes  appere 
Who  wiib  eon  rage  stout,  and  manly  might 
Slew  Wat  Tyler,  in  King  Richard's  sight ; 
For  which  act  done  and  trew  intent^ 
The  king  made  him  knight  incontinent : 
And  gave  him  armes,  as  here  may  see. 
To  declare  his  fact  and  chivalrie. 
He  left  this  life  the  yere  of  our  God 
Thirteen  hundryd  fourscore  and  three  od. 

.    Walter  Warden  gave  towafds  the  finding  of  one  chaplain   '  all 

his  tenement,  called  the  Boar*s*head  in  Eastcheap/ 
In  the  church-yard  is  a  tablet  inscribed  as  follows : 
'  Here  lieth  the  body  of  Robert  Preston,  late  drawer  at  the  Boar  s- 

head  Tavern,  in  Great  Eastcheap,  who  departed  this  life,  March 

16,  A.  D.  1730,  aged  27  years. 

Bacchus  to  give  the  toping  world  surprise. 
Produced  one  sober  son,  and  here  he  lies ; 
Tho'  mers*d  amongst  full  hogshead  he  defied 
The  charms  of  wine  as  well  as  others  pride. 
Oh !  reader,  if  to  josiice  lhou*rt  inclined. 
Keep  honest  Preston  daily  in  thy  miod. 
He  drew  good  wine,,  toolc  care  to  fill  his  pots; 
Had  sundry  virtues  that  outweighed  his  spots. 
You  that  on  Bacchus  have  the  like  dependance. 
Pray  copy  Bob,  in  measure  and  attendance. 

There  are  no  monuments  worthy  notice.  On  the  south  side  is  a 
neat  marble  tablet  to  the  memory  of  sir  John  Thompson,  lord  mayor, 
1737,  died  1750,  aged  79. 

The  principal  street  in  this  ward  is  Great  Eastcheap.  Tliis 
street  begins  at  the  top  of  Fish-street  hill,  and  runs  westward  to  the 
end  of  Clement's  lane,  where  Cannon-street  begins ;  and  took  its 
name  originally  from  a  market  kept  there,  to  serve  the  east  part  of 
the  city ;  which  market  was  removed  to  Leadenhall :  and  by  the 
early  account  we  have  of  Eastcheap  market,  and  its  vicinity  to  the 
ferry,  or  Roman  trajectus,  over  the  Thames,  we  have  great  reason 
to  suppose  this  to  be  the  first,  or  one  of  the  first  markets  in  London, 
even  of  a  Roman  date.  In  which  state  it  continued  for  many  ages, 
especially  for  victuals :  as  may  be  collected  from  the  song  called 
London  Lickpenny,  made  by  Lidgate  the  poet,  in  the  reign  o\ 
king  Henry  V.,  who,  in  the  person  of  a  countryman,  coming  to 
London,  and  walking  through  the  city,  saith,  '  In  Westcheap  I  was 
called  on  to  buy  fine  lawn,  Paris  thread,  cotton,  nmble,  and  other 
linen  clothes,  and  such  like  f  but  not  a  word  of  silks.  '  In  Corn- 
hill  to  buy  old  apparel  and  household  stuff.  In  Candlewright-street, 
the  drapers  proferred  me  cheap  cloth.  In  Eastcheap  the  cooks 
cried  hot  ribs  of  beef  roasted,  pics  well  baked,  and  other  victuals. 
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There  waa  cl«tteruiB:  of  pota,  liarp,pi]M,  and  Mwtrie  ;  yt»  by  cock, 
uj  bj  cock,  (or  oUier  greater  oaths  were  spared.  Some  sang  of 
Jcnken  and  Juliui,  <&c.  all  which  melody  liked  the  pasaenger ;  but 
he  wasted  money  to  abide  by  it,  and  therefore  gat  him  into  a 
Gnvesend  barg«,  and  home  into  Kent.'  On  the  south  side  of  this 
■tieet,  and  near  St.  Michael's  lane,  was  (he  Boar's  head  tavern, 
celebrated  as  the  ,place  where  the  inimitable  Shakespeare  laid 
•ome  of  his  be«t  scenes  of  Henry  IV.  The  original  edifice  was  de- 
itroyed  in  the  great  fire,  but  it  was  rebuilt  on  the  same  site,  with 
tbt  foflowiog  atone  aigo  let  into  the  wall. 


The  Boar's  Head. 
K  lew  yearn  ago  the  tavern  was  pulled  down  and  two  houiea 
bnilt  upon  its  site,  but  the  original  sign  still  exists  in  the  front  of 
one  ol  the  houses. 

The  church  of  St.  Martin  Orgar's,  which  was  burnt  down  in  the 
fireoi  LtmdMi,  a.  d.  1666,  was  situated  on  the  east  side  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's  lane,  Cannoo-Rtreet,  a  rectory  of  very  ancient  foundation,  for 
bjr  the  regiater  of  Ralph  Diceto,  dean  of  St.  Paul's  in  the  year 
11B1,  we  find  it  in  the  gift  of  the  canons  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral. 
The  name  Oigar,  added  to  it,  was  taken  from  Ordgarus  the  founder, 
who  gave  that  and  St.  Botolpb's,  Billingsgate,  to  the  said  canons  of 
St.  Panl'a. 

Hicre  waa  a  parscmage  house,  which  was  burnt  down,  and  after 
it  was  rebuilt,  let  out  at  the  ground  rent  of  &l.  per  ann.  for  forty 
years,  to  be  paid  to  the  rector  and  his  successors. 

The  site  of  this  church,  after  the  fire,  was  made  a  burial  place  lor 
the  parishioners.  However,  part  of  the  nave  and  tower  being  found 
repairable,  a  body  of  French  protestants,  in  communion  with  the 
church  of  England,  obtained  a  lease  of  the  tower  and  ruinous  nave 
from  the  minuter  and  church- wardens,  and  got  it  confirmed  by 
pariiament :  in  pursuance  of  which,  the  purchasers  le-erected  the 
church  for  their  own  use. 

Sir  WilUam  Cromer,  lord  mayor  of  London  in  1413,  gave  by  his 
last  will,  dated  1421,  his  house  in  Sweeting's  alley,  and  his  houses 
and  gardens  in  Crutcbed  friars,  for  the  repairs  and  ornaments  of 
this  dinrefa,  and  for  the  use  of  the  poor. 

The  French  church  which  was  built  upon  its  site  after  the  great 
(ire,  most  have  been  of  smaller  dimensions  than  the  original,  as  a 
wide  space  remamed  between  the  front  of  it  and  the  porch  of  the 
oU  churdi  now  existing.  It  was  a  plain  edifice  of  brick,  with  arched 
iriadowa,  nearly  square  ;  the  engraving  below  waa  taken  from  a 
fketcb  nude  a  few  days  prior  tn  its  destruction,  and  wilt  avoid  the 
Btceisity  of  further  description. 
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The  interior  naa  equally  plain,  it  had  galleries  atlached  to  the 
north,  Mutfa,  and  west  sides,  supported  on  small  wooden  columns. 
The  pulpit  and  desks  were  affixed  to  the  pier  between  the  two  east- 
ern windows,  in  the  place  which  the  altar  screen  should  hare  occn- 
Sied.  The  screen  was,  in  consequence,  placed  in  one  side  of  it 
II  ther  northward;  it  was  inscribed  with  the  commandments,  apostle's 
creed,  and  Lord's  prayer,  in  French.  The  ceilmg  waa  plain  and 
borifontal. 

When  this  church  was  taken  down  in  1824,  the  nite  was  marked 
by  a  dwarf  wall  and  iron  rails. 

The  porch  still  remains,  and  fonns  a  gateway  to  the  burying 
ground  ;  the  entrance  is  modem,  and  occupies  a  portion  of  a  window 
which  was  anciently  over  it;  the  arch  of  this  window  is  acutely 
pointed,  the  tracery  which  remains  thews  a  circle  enclosing  sin 
sweeps;  the  workmanship  of  the  whole  is  rude,  the  period  at 
which  it  was  built  the  fourteenth  century ;  the  gable  above  la  mo- 
dern. To  the  south  side  was  attached  a  buttress  and  astaircase, 
formerly  li^hud  with  a  lancet  light ;  the  whole  sustamed  some  altera- 
tion, tw  which  the  ancient  character  was  destroyed  when  the  church 
was  taken  down. 

St.  Lawrence  Poultney  church  was  situated  on  the  west  aide  of 
Lawrence  lane,  on  the  south  side  of  Cannon -street,  and  took  the 
addition  of  Poultney  from  its  great  benefactor,  sir  John  Poultney, 
four  times  lord  mayor  of  London,  who  founded  in  the  ancient  church 
a  college  ol  Jesus  and  Corpus Christi,  for  a  master,  warden,  thirteen 
priests,  and  four  choristers,  about  the  year  1346.  Which  colle^ 
at  the  suppression  was  valued  at  79/.  17i.  lid.  and  surrendered  m 
the  reign  of  king  Edward  VI.  suice  which  lime  it  has  cwtinued  as  k 
donative  or  curacy.  Aud,  in  1636,  this  impropriation  was  held  in 
fee-farm,  worth  then  33/.  per  annum. 

The  church  appears  to  have  stood  on  the  northern  portion  of  tlw 
burying  ground  m  Lawrence  Poultney  1  me,  a  portion  of  the  north 
wall  being  evidently  incorporated  with  the  houses  which  bound  that 
part  of  the  burying  ground. 

On  Lawrence  Poultney  hill  are  two  large  mansions ;  above  the 
doors  of  entrance,  which  are  elaborately  carved,  are  shell  fonned 
pediments;  within  one  is  the  date  ol  erection,  1700;  in  the  othei 
is  a  rcprcaentalion  of  two  lioys  playing  at  marbles. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

History  and  Topography  of  Caatle  Baynard  Ward. 

This  ward  obtained  its  name  from  Hn  ancient  castle,  which  stood 
here  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  It  Is  divided  into  ten  precincts, 
and  is  under  the  government  of  an  alderman,  sending  ten  inha* 
bitants  to  the  court  of  common  council.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  Queenbithe  and  Bread-street  wards ;  on  the  south  by  the  river 
lliames,  and  oo  the  west  and  north  by  the  ward  of  Farringdon 
within.  Before  the  great  fire  in  1666,  there  were  four  churches 
in  this  ward,  vix.  St.  Andrew^  by  the  wardrobe ;  St.  Benet,  Paul's 
wharf ;  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Old  Fish-street,  and  St.  Gregory ; 
the  first  three  remain. 

Before  describing  the  churches  that  remam,  it  will  be  proper 
to  notice  the  metropolitan  church,  the  principal  part  of  which  is  in 
thb  ward.  Stow  and  all  the  authors  that  have  written  on  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  London^  have  uniformly  placed  St.  Paulas 
cathedral  under  the  head  of  Farringdon  within,  but  upon  minutely 
examinmg  the  plans  of  each  of  the  wards,  and  consulting  the 
parish  and  ward  officers,  the  author  is  induced  to  place  the  church 
m  the  ward  of  Castle  Baynard.  The  exact  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  wards  in  the  cathedral  church  is  not  known,  but  it  ill 
probable  that  if  a  line  was  drawn  from  the  chapter  house,  which  is 
in  Farringdon  within,  to  the  south-east  comer  of  St.  Paul's  church 
yard,  it  would  be  near  the  truth. 

St.  PauTt  Cathedral. 

It  has  been  judiciously  remarked,  that '  among  the  modem  works 
off  architecture  which  adorn  and  dignify  the  British  empire,'  this 
stopendotts  fabric  holds  the  most  distinguished  rank ;  *  that  even 
wiUi  foreigners  it  has  obtamed  great  celebrity,  and  in  any  enume- 
ration or  comparison  of  the  religious  edifices  of  Europe,  is 
always  mentioned  immediately  after  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  at 
Rome.* 

The  popular  tradition,  that  a  temple,  dedicated  to  Diana,  once 
occupied  the  site  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  has  already  been  men- 
tioned,* as  well  as  the  small  degree  of  credit  which  sir  Christopher 
Wren,  the  architect  off  the  present  stracture,  was  inclined  to  give  to 
the  common  report. 

.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  what  Stow,  the  most  accurate 
off  all  the  historians  of  London,  states  on  the  subject  of  a  Roman 
temple  having  once  stood  on  the  site  of  St.  Paul's.  *  Some  have 
noted,'  says  this  author,  '  that  on  digging  the  foundation  of  this 
newe  worke  (namely,  the  Lady  Chapel,  built  by  bishop  Baldock, 
about  1313),  there  were  found  m^re  than  a  hundred  scalpes  of 
oxeD,orkine,  which  thing  (say  they)  con firmeth  greatly  the  opinion 
of  ihoie  which  have  reported,  that  of  olde  time  there  had  beene  a 

*  See  vol.  1,  page  99. 
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temple  of  Jupiter,  and  that  there  was  daily  sacrifice  of  beasts. 
Other  some,  both  wise  and  learned,  have  tliought  the  buck's  head, 
borne  before  the  procession  of  Paule*s,  on  St.  Pauleys  day.  to 
sign  if  ie  the  like :  but  true  it  is,  that  1  have  read  an  auncient  deed 
to  this  effect.  * 

'  Sir  William  Baude,  knt.  the  third  of  Edward  the  First,  in  the 
year  1274,  on  Candlemas  day,  *  graunted  to  Harry  de  Borham. 
dean  of  Powles,  and  to  the  chapter  therci  that  in  consideration  of 
two  acres  of  ground  or  land,  granted  by  them  within  their  manor 
of  West-ley,  in  Essex,  to  be  inclosed  uto  his  park  of  Curingham 
he  would  for  ever,  upon  the  Feast-day  of  the  Conversion  of  St. 
Paul,  in  winter,  give  unto  them  a  good  doe,  seasonable  and  sweete ; 
and  upon  the  feast  of  the  commemoration  of  St.  Paul,  in  summer, 
a  good  bucke,  and  offer  the  same  at  the  high  altar,  the  same  to 
be  spent  amongst  the  canons  residents.  The  doe  to  be  brought 
up  by  one  man  at  the  houre  of  procession,  and  through  the 
procession  to  the  high  altar ;  and  the  bringer  to  have  nothing:  the 
bucke  to  be  brought  by  all  his  meyney  in  like  manner ;  and  they  to 
have  payd  unto  them  by  the  chamberlaine  of  the  church  12  pence 
onely,  and  no  more  to  be  required.'  This  graunt  he  made,  and  for 
performance  '  bound  the  lands  of  him  and  his  heirs  to  be  distrained 
on ;  and  if  the  landes  shoulde  be  evicted,  that  yet  bee  and  his 
heires  shoulde  accomplishe  the  gift.  Witnesses,  Robert  Tilbery/ 
&c.  His  son,  sir  William  Baude,  knt.  confirmed  his  father's  gift 
in  the  thirtieth  of  the  same  reign. 

'  Thus  much  for  the  grant.  Now  what  I  have  heard  by  report, 
and  have  partly  scene,  it  foUoweth.  On  the  feast-day  of  the  com- 
memoration of  St.  Paul,  the  bucke  being  brought  ilp  to  the  stips 
to  the  high  altar  in  Powles  church,  at  the  houre  of  procession,  the 
deane  and  chapter,  being  apparelled  in  copes  and  vestments,  with 
garlands  of  roses  on  their  heads,  they  sent  the  body  of  the  bucke  to 
baking,  and  had  the  head,  fixed  on  a  pole,  borne  before  the  crosse 
in  their  procession,  untill  they  issued  out  of  the  west  doore,  where 
the  keeper  that  brought  it  blowed  the  death  of  the  bucke,  and  then 
the  horners  that  were  about  the  cittie  presentlie  answered  him  in 
like  manner ;  for  the  which  paines  they  had  each  one,  of  the  dean 
and  chapter,  fourpence  in  money,  and  their  dinner ;  and  the  keeper 
that'brought  it  was  allowed  during  his  abode  there,  for  that  service, 
meat,  drink,  and  lodging,  and  five  shillings  in  money  at  his  going 
away,  together  with  a  loafe  of  bread,  havmg  the  picture  of  St. 
Paule  uppon  it,  &c.  There  was  belonging  to  the  church  of  St. 
Paul  for  both  the  days  two  special  sutes  of  vestments,  the  one  im* 
brodered  with  buckes,  the  other  with  does ;  both  given  by  the  said 
Baudes,  as  I  have  heard.'  * 

Though  sir  Christopher  controverted  the  idea  of  Diana's  temple, 
he  was  of  opbiion  that  a  Christian  church  had  stood  upon  this  spot 
at  a  very  early  period,  agreeably  to  the  statements  of  different  eccle* 
siastical  writers;  yet  as  venerable  Bede,  in  his  account  of  the  esta* 
blishment  of  Christianity  in  London,  under  bishop  Mellitus,  gives 

*  Bar.  of  Loo.  fs  970—973. 
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no  intimation  of  such  a  fact,  its  accuracy  is  liable  to  be  questicAed. 
Bede,  who  lived  nearest  to  the  time,  ascribes  the  foundation  of  the 
original  St.  Paul's  to  Ethelbert  king  of  Kent,  to  whom  all  the  coun- 
try, south  of  the  Humber,  was  feudatory.  This  munificent  prince, 
after  his  conversion  by  St.  Augustine,  besides  greatly  contributing 
to  the  establishment  of  the  cathedral  at  Canterbury,  founded  the 
abbey  of  St.  Augustine  in  that  city,  and  afterwards,  in  the  year 
610,  began  the  building  of  St.  PauFs  ;  to  which  church  he  granted 
the  manor  of  Tiliingham,  with  other  lands.*  Erkenwald,  the 
fourth  bishop,  expended  large  sums  upon  the  new  fabric,  but  whe« 
Iher  for  additions,  or  to  Ethelbert's  plan,  cannot  be  ascertained. 
*  He  also  augmentKl  its  revenues,  and  procured  for  it  consider- 
able privileges  from  the  Pope,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  princes,  who 
then  reigned  in  England.'  During  the  successive  centuries,  from 
that  time  to  the  conquest,  the  immunities  and  possession  of  the 
cathedral  were  greatly  increased  by  different  sovereigns;  among 
whom  were  Kenred,  king  of  Mercia,,  Athelstan,  Edgar  and  his 
queen,  Ethelred,  Canute,  and  Edward  the  confes.-or.  William, 
the  Norman,  following  the  example  of  his  Saxon  predecessors,  con- 
firmed to  St  Paul's  all  its  estates  and  privileges  by  a  charter,  which 
coocludes  with  the  words,  *'  for  I  will  that  the  church,  in  all  things^ 

•  Bentetheeift  of  TUlingbsm,  in 
Etaei,  granted  bj  the  first  charter  of 
king  Ethelbert,  he  also  gave  to  this 
church  twenty-four  hides  of  land  neetr 
London,  {dtdit  viginti  quaiuor  Hidat 
terra  nuta  Lcndaniumi)  all  of  which, 
with  the  ezoeptioo  of  Norton  Folgate, 
reserved    fur  the  dean    and  chapter, 
were  divided  Into  the  prebends  of  More, 
Finsbory,  Old-street,  Wenioclc's-barn, 
Hoxton,  Newington,  Islington,  St.  Pan- 
eras,  Kentish-town,  Tottenham^  Rage- 
ner,  Holboarn,  and   Poripool.     The 
gifts  made  by  king  Athelstan  consisted 
of   106  farms,  messuages,  &c.,  at  va- 
rious places,  chiefly   in   Es^ex  ;  king 
Edgar  gave  three- score  marks,  and 
twenty- five  mansions  at   Naaingstoke, 
king  Canute  granted   the  church   of 
Larol)onrne,  in  Berks,  oro  rieiu  De- 
evni  qui  pro  femparv  Jverii  /  Edward 
the  con  feasor  gave  eight  mefsuages.  &c. 
at  Berling,  and   five  at  Chingford,  in 
Essex ;  and  alto  confirmed  the  gift  of 
West  Lee,  in  the  same  county,  made 
by  a  religions  woman,  named  EUiiva. 
Divers  oOier  manors  were  also  granted 
to  St.  Paul's  before  the  conquest,  as 
Keuswortb,    Caddington,    &c.     The 
CO  quf  ror,  besides  the  castle  of  Stort- 
fold,  in  Herts,  gave  the  land  of  Wil- 
liam, tlie  Deacon,  and  Ralph,-  his  bro- 
ther, held  of  the  king ;  William  Ru- 
fbs  confirmed  all  his  father's  donations 
sad  privileges,  and  freed  the  canons  of 


St.  Paurs  from  all  works  in  respect  to 
the  Tower ;  two  hundred  acres  of  wood 
in  Hadley  and  Thundenev,  in  Esiez, 
with  fourscore  acres  of  arable  land  and 
a  brewhouie,  were  afterwards  given  by 
Peter  Newport;  Draton  was  given  by 
sir  Philip  Basset,  knt.  and  Hayrstead 
by  his  executors ;  the  executors  of  John 
of  Gaunt  gave  the  manors  of  Bowes 
and  Peeleshouse,  in  Middlesex  ;  ilit^ 
churches  of  Willesdon,  Sunbury, 
Brickesley,  Rickling,  and  Aveley,  were 
impropriated  to  the  dean  and  chopler 
by  divers  bishops;  and  numerous 
houses  within  the  city  were  granted 
to  the  cathedral  establi»hment  under 
diflerent  forms.  Weever  states,  that 
among  many  deeds  relating  to  the  lat- 
ter which  he  had  seen,  was  one  dated 
in  the  year  1141,  and  fastened  by  a 
label  to  the  end  of  a  stick,  "  of  what 
wood  I  know  not ;  howsoever  it  re- 
mains to  this  day  free  from  worm-holes, 
or  an3r  the  least  corruption,  not  so 
much  as  in  the  bark,"  upon  which  the 
following  words  were  fuirly  written  : 
Per  hoc  lignum  oblala  est  terra  Ra- 
berti  flUj  Gottsberti  nper  alter e 
Sancti  Pauli  infetio  omnium  Safte- 
loium.  Fun.  Mon.  p.  S56.  Edit.  1631. 
A  great  variety  of  particulars  relating 
to  numerous  other  grants  that  have 
been  made  to  this  church,  may  be  seen 
in  Mai.  Lond.  Red.  vol.  ill  p.  85— 
44. 
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be  as  free  as  I  would  my  soul  should  be  at  the  day  of  judgment.*'* 
He  afterwards  granted  to  Maurice,  the  bishop,  and  his  successors 
for  ever,  the  castle  of  Stortford,  in  Hertfordshire,  with  all  Its  ap- 
purtenances. 

In  the  year  1086,  the  old  cathedral  was  destroyed  by  adestruc* 
tive  fire,  which  enveloped  the  greater  part  of  the  city  in  similar  ruin. 
After  this  event,  bishop  Maurice,  who  had  been  chaplain  and  chan- 
cellor to  the  conqueror,  conceived  the  'va.«t  design  of  erecting  the 
magnificent  structure  which  immediately  preceded  the  present  ca* 
thedral  ;*  a  work,  says  Stow,  ^  that  men  of  that  time  judged  would 
never  have  bin  finished,  it  was  to  them  so  wonderfull  for  length  and 
breadth.'t  Much  of  the  stone  used  in  that  edifice  was  brought 
from  Caen,  in  Normandy;  and  ^ king  William  gave  toward  the 
building  of  the  east  end,  the  chovce  stones  of  his  castle,  standing 
neere  to  the  bank  of  the  river  Thames.' 

The  magnitude  of  the  new  ediBce  was  so  great,  that  neither 
Maurice,  nor  de  Belmeis,  his  successor,  were  able  to  complete  the 
undertaking ;  though  each  of  them  presided  twenty  years,  and  ex- 
pended great  sums  in  furthering  it.  The  latter  appropriated  the 
whole  revenue  of  his  bishopric  for  carrying  on  the  work,  supporting 
himself  and  his  family  by  other  means.  |  Bishop  Belmeis  II.  follow- 
ing the  example  of  his  uncle,  proceeded  with  the  work,  and  his 
successors  ^  in  process  of  time,'  completed  the  undertaking ;  though 
not  in  all  parts  in  accordance  with  the  original  plan.§ 

In  the  conflagration  of  the  city  in  the  year  1135  or  1130,  the 
eastern  part,  or  choir  of  the  new  church«  appears  to  have  been 
burnt:  when  it  was  restored  is  uncertain,  though  Dugdale  conjec- 


•  Sec  Strype*!  Stow,  Vol.  ii.  p.  688. 
Thia  charter  muat  have  been  i^ven 
either  in  or  after  1070,  as  Lanfranc, 
archbiahop  of  Canterbury,  and  Thomas, 
archbishop  of  York,  are  among  the 
attesting  witnesses,  and  both  those 
prelates  were  not  appointed  to  their 
respective  sees  till  that  year. 

t  Sur.  of  Lond.  p.  262 ;  first  Edit 

X  Malmesbury. 

§  Previously  to  this,  however,  the 
cathedral  again  suffered  by  fire,  though 
to  what  extent  is  questionable;  for 
Stow,  in  his  annals,  has  given  two 
accounts,  which  are  contradictory  to 
each  other.  Under  the  date,  1132,  he 
records  that  a  fire,  '  beinnning  at  Gil- 
bertus  house,  in  West  Cheap,'  burnt, 
eastward,  a  great  part  of  the  city  to 
Aldgate,  '  with  the  priory  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,*  and  westward,  to  Ludgate, 
'consuming  the  great  church  of  St. 
Paul.'  Yet,  in  the  next  place,  he 
mentions  another  fire,  'which  kindled 
at  the  house  of  one  Ail  ward,  neare 
London  Stone,*  and  consumed  east- 


ward, to  Aldgate,  and  westward,  to  St. 
'  Erkenwald's  Shrine  in  Paules  church.' 
This  second  fire  he  has  also  mentioned 
in  his  Survey  of  London  (First  Edit, 
p.  117.)  with  the  additional  sentence, 
'  in  the  which  fire  the  Priorie  of  the 
Holy  Trinitie  was  brent'  Now,  had 
the  former  fire  actually  consumed  the 
church,  the  shrine  of  St  Erkenwald 
would,  roost  probably,  have  been  de- 
stroyed with  it;  and  if  it  had  not, 
there  is  the  greatest  incongruity  in 
supposing,  that  the  vast  fabric  of  St 
Paul's  could  have  been  restored  within 
the  short  space  that  bad  elapsed  between 
the  above  dates,  when  we  have  aeen, 
that  nearly  fifty  years  had  been  passed 
since  its  foundation  by  Maurice,  and 
that  it  was  still  incomplete.  The  priory 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  also,  is  said,  to 
have  been  burnt  in  each  conflagration ; 
yet,  it  is  almost  equally  incralible  if 
that  edifice  was  really  destroyed  by  the 
first  fire^  that  it  could  have  been  re- 
built so  early  as  the  occurrence  of  the 
second. — Brayley,  ii*  p.  208. 
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tares  it  to  have  been  executed  in  the  time  of  bishop  Richard  de  Ely. 
who  expended  great  sums  on  this  fabric  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Second.*  The  erection  of  the  central  tower  was  probably  carried 
on  at  the  same  time,  yet  this  was  hot  completed  till  1221,  in  the 
bst  year  of  bishop  de  Sancta  Maria.  In  1229,  bishop  Niger  un- 
dertook to  rebuild  and  extend  the  choir,t  in  the  pointed  style  of 
architecture,  then  becoming  prevalent.^  The  expense  of  this  was 
partly  defrayed  by  collections  made  throughout  England  and  Ireland, 
and  by  the  sale  of  indulgences.  On  the  completion  of  the  work,  in 
the  year  1240, '  the  grand  ceremony  of  consecration  was  performed 
by  bishop  Niger,  assisted  by  cardinal  Otho,  the  pope's  legate,  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  six  bishops,  in  the  presence  of  Henry 
Ihe  Third,  and  a  vast  concourse  of  dignitaries,  nobles,  and 
citisens.*! 

In  the  year  1256,  '  the  newe  work  of  Pauls,  to  wit,  the  cross  yles, 
were  begun  to  ht  new  build ed.*||  This  must  have  been  to  adapt 
them  to  the  style  of  the  new  choir.  In  the  same  year,  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Lady  Chapel  was  begun  by  Fulk  Basset,  the  then  bishop : 
bishop  Baldock  gave  four  hundred  marks  towards  completuig  it ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  charges  were  principally  defrayed  by  the  sale  of 
indulgences.ir  This  chapel  appears  to  have  been  completed  within 
a  year  or  two  after  1312,  as  Dugdale  has  preserved  a  contract  bear- 
mg  that  date,  for  paving  it  with  marble,  at  M,  per  foot.  Beneath 
it,  and  extending  also  under  part  of  the  choir,  was  the  extensive 
aypt  known  as  Si.  Faith's  chnrch. 

The  upper  part  of  the  spire,  which  was  of  timber,  being  greatly 
decayed,  and  the  old  cross  that  crowned  its  apex  having  fallen 
down,  a  considerable  repair  in  this  part  was  made  in  the  years 
1314  and  1315,  and  a  new  cross  was  then  set  up,  in  the  ball  of 
which,  the  bishop,  Gilbert  de  Segravc,  enclosed  numerous  holy 
relics,  in  the  vain  hope  of  preserving  the  spire  from  storms. 
This  may  be  considered  as  the  period  of  the  completion  of  the  an- 
cient church,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  had  now  inter- 
vened from  the  time  of  its  foundation  by  Maurice. 

In  1344,  a  beautiful  clock,  of  curious  mechanism,  was  erected. 
The  hour  hand,  or  rather  the  hand  of  an  angel,  revolved  past  the 
numerals.  If  contrived  with  graceful  attitude  and  easy  motion,  the 
thought  was  singularly  appropriate,  a  heavenly  messenger  marking 
the  progress  of  time. 

On  Omdlemas  eve  (February  the  first)  in  the  year  1444-45,  in 

*  Hilt  St.  Panl'f  p.  6.  from  '  t!i«  Htgh-ttreet,  (hen  Wsdiog 

t  Sir  ChrUlopher  Wren   imagined  street,  to  the  Roman  Cameway, now 

tost  tii%  choir  '  was  added  in  after  limej,  Cbeaptide. '  PareHalia,  p.  878. 

^  P^  a  greater  length  eastward'  and  |  Hist. St.  Paal's,  p.  18. 

thai  Uie  original    termination  of  the  \  Whar.  Hist,  de  Epiac. 

praA>5terium  was  semicircular.    Among  |)  Howe's  Stow's  Chro.  p.  191. 

the  foundations  of  the  choir  he  found  4  Leiand  says,  that  the  Lady  chapel 

'  oiaevelb  io  a  row,*  which  be  conceiv-  was  baili  on  ground  that  had  been  ob. 

cd  to  have  anciently  belonged  to  '  a  lained  of  king  John  for  a  market  plsca 
wtei  of  hooset,'  that  croiwd  obliquely 

▼OL.  III.  T 
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a  great  tempeitt  of  wmd^  hail»  snow,  and  rain,  accompanied  by  thun- 
der»  the  towering  spire  of  this  edifice  *  was  fired  by  lightning,  in 
the  midst  of  the  shaft,  first  on  the  west  side  and  then  on  the  south ; 
and  the  people,  espying  the  fire,  came  to  quench  it  in  the  steeple, 
which  they  did  with  vinegar,'*  at  least  in  appearance,  '  so  that  all 
men  withdrew  themselves  to  their  houses,  praising  God :  but  be- 
tweene  eight  and  nine  of  the  clock  in  the  same  night,  the  fire  brast 
out  agam  more  fervently  than  before,  and  did  much  hurt  to  the 
lead  and  timber,  till  by  the  great  labour  of  the  maior  and  people 
that  came  thither,  it  was  thoroughly  qucnched.*t  The  subsequent 
repair  was  not  completed  till  1462,  when  a  man  was  killed  on  the 
pinnacles,  through  the  breaking  of  a  rope  with  which  he  was  raising 
the  weather-cock  ;  which  was  an  eagle,  with  expanded  wings,  made 
of  copper,  gilt,  four  feet  in  length,  and  three  feet  and  a  half  in 
breadth  over  the  wings.;); 

In  the  year  1561,  June  the  fourth,  the  spire  was  again  set  on 
fire,  though  not  by  lightning,  as  at  first  supposed,  and  as  Stow 
has  recorded  in  his  Annals ;  for  Dr.  Heylin  affirms,  that  an  aged 
plumber,  when  at  the  point  of  death,  confessed  that  the  fire  had 
been  occasioned  by  his  own  carelessness,  in  leaving  a  pan  of  coab 
and  other  fuel  in  the  steeple  whilst  he  went  to  dinner ;  and  that 
he  had  judged  it  better,  for  his  own  safety,  not  to  divulge  the  real 
cause,  as  the  flames  had  got  so  high  before  his  return  that  he 
found  them  impossible  to  be  quenched.  '  This  fire,'  says  Stow, 
'  brast  forth,  as  it  seemed  to  the  beholders,  two  or  three  yardes 
beneath  the  foote  of  the  crosse,  and  from  thence,  brent  down 
the  spere  to  the  stone  works  and  bels,  so  terribly,  that  within  the 
space  of  four  houres,  the  same  steeple,  with  the  roofes  of  the 
church,  so  much  as  was  timber,  or  otherwise  combustible,  were 
consumed ;  which  was  a  lamentable  sight  and  pittiful  remembrance 
to  the  beholders  thereof.'  § 

*  After  this  mischance,  the  Q.  Majestic  [Elizabeth]  l>eing  much 
grieved  for  ye  losse  of  so  beautiful  a  monument,'  directed  the 
mayor  to  assemble  the  citizens  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  requi- 
site measures  for  an  immediate  repair,  *  and  for  the  furtherance 
thereof,  did  herself  presently  give,  and  deliver  in  gold  1000  marks, 
and  a  warrant  for  a  thousand  load  of  timber,  to  be  taken  out  of 
her  majestie's  woods  or  elsewhere.'  ||  The  citizens  and  the  clergy 
contributed  very  liberally  after  this  example,  and  the  work  was  so 
immediately  proceeded  with,  that,  within  a  month  after  the  fire,  a 
complete  covering  of  boards  and  lead,  '  after  the  manner  of  a  false 
roofe,  and  the  greatness  of  the  worke,  dispatched  in  so  short  time, 
was  for  feare  of  raine,  which  might  have  perished  the  vaults  to  the 
destruction  of  the  whole  church. 'IF  So  much  expedition  was  prac- 
tised 00  this  occasion,  that  the  roofs  of  all  the  aisles  were  fully  com- 

*  Howe's  S(ow*s  Ch.  v.  S84.  §  Howe's  Stow's  Cb.  p.  646. 

*  Stow's  Lond.  p.  964.    First  edit.         ||  Ibid. 
X  Ibid.  964.  H  Ibid. 
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fletcd  mad  cowered  with  lead  before  the  expiration  of  the  year ;  as 
well  Ml '  the  great  roofe  of  the  west  end,  which  was  framed  and 
mde  of  new  and  g^reat  timber  in  Yorkshire,  and  brought  to  Lon- 
don by  aea.**     In  like  manner,  '  within  the  sayd  yeere,  the  whole 
Tocrfe,  and  frame  of  the  east  end,  was  made  in  Yorkshire,  and 
brought  by  aea  to  London,  and  after  set  uppe  as  the  rest  of  the 
roofes ;  l>ut  the  roofes  of  the  north  and  south  end  of  the  same 
church,  remained  covered  with  boards  till  1664,  when  the  bishop 
(as  I  am  informed)  tooke  upon  him  the  charge  of  repairing  them, 
and  for  the  same  laid  out  720/.  and  so  that  worke  ceased  to 

{proceed  any  further/f  In  this  latter  sentence,  the  historian  al- 
ndea,  probably,  to  the  spire,  which  was  never  rebuilt,  though 
divers  modeb  were  devised,  and  sufficient  monies  collected  for  the 
execution,  t 

'  There  must  have  been  some  very  considerable  defect  of  solidity 
in  the  original  construction  of  this  immense  fabric,  for,  in  the  time 
of  James  the  First,  it  appears  to  have  become  ruinous  throughout; 
and  though  large  sums  of  money  were  collected,  and  materials 
provided,  it  remained  in  the  same  state  till  the  elevation  of  Laud 
to  the  see  of  London.  This  prelate  exerted  himself  zealously  and 
aueoessfnlly  in  favour  of  the  neglected  building,  and  a  general 
snbscriptioD,  supported  in  a  munificent  manner  by  king  Charles, 
was  soon  collected  to  the  amount  of  104,330/.  49.  Sd.  Having 
thus  amply  provided  the  necessary  means  for  an  entire  restoration 
of  the  church,  the  celebrated  Inigo  Jones  was  appointed  to  super- 
intend the  important  undertaking.  His  repairs  were  begun  in 
1633,  and  being  diligently  prosecuted,  in  the  course  of  nine  years 
a  magnificent  portico  was  erected  at  the  west  end :  the  whole  ex- 
terior of  the  body  of  the  church  was  new  cased  with  stone,  and  the 
roofing  and  lead  covering  were  completed.  The  vaulting,  which 
stood  greatly  in  need  of  reparation,  was  well  centered  and  upheld 
with  some  hundred  of  tall  masts. 

'  Such  was  the  situation  of  the  building  when  the  dissentions 
between  the  king  and  the  parliament  broke  out  into  civil  war. 
From  that  period  so  fatal  to  the  monuments  of  ecclesiastical  anti- 
quity, most  of  the  cathedrals  in  the  kmgdom  date  considerable  oss ; 
but  the  cathedral  of  London,  whose  citizens  had  adopted  the  po- 
polar  Side,  both  in  politics  and  religion,  with  peculiar  zeal,  suffered 
beyond  all  example.  Havmg  confiscated  the  revenues  of  the  church, 
the  parliament  seized  all  the  remaining  money  and  materials  which 
had  been  appropriated  to  the  repairs.  The  scaffolds  and  centres 
were  granted  to  the  soldier's  of  colonel  Jephson*s  regiment  for 
arrears  of  pay,  and  they  removed  them  with  so  little  caution,  that 
great  part  of  Uie  vaulting  fell  down  in  consequence.  The  choir  was 
stiJI  used  for  public  worship,  but  the  rest  of  the  building  was  con  • 
verted  into  stables  and  barracks  for  dragoons,  whilst  the  pavement 
was,  in  Tarious  parts,  broken  up  for  saw-pits. 

•  Howe's  Stow't  Ch.  p.  646  t  Ibid.  t  Strype'f  Stow,  vol  i.  p.  646. 
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'The  portico  was  coDverled  mto  shops  for  seamstresses  asd  niilli* 
ners,  with  lodging  rooms  over  them ;  the  pillars  being  hacked  and 
mangled,  in  oKler  to  make  room  for  the  tranverse  beams  that  wene 
placed  between  them.  Some  other  enormities,  though  by  no  means 
the  worst,  were  the  subject  of  the  following  proclamation,  issued 
during  the  lime  of  the  commonwealth,  and  dated  May  27, 1651. 

'  Forasmuch  as  the  inhabitants  of  St.  PauFs  church-yard  are 
much  disturbed  by  the  souldiers  and  others  calling  out  to  passin- 
gers  and  examining  them,  (though  they  goe  peaceably  and  civilly 
along) ;  and  by  playing  at  nine-pinnes  at  unseasonable  hours ;  these 
are  therefore  to  command  all  souldiers  and  others  whom  it  may 
concern,  that  hereafter  there  shall  be  no  examining  and  calling  out 
to  persons  that  go  peaceably  on  their  way,  unless  Uiey  do  approach 
the  guards ;  and  to  forbeare  playing  at  nine-pinnes  and  other  sports^ 
from  the  hour  of  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  until  six  in  the  morn- 
ing, that  so  persons  that  are  weak  and  indisposed  to  rest  may  not 
be  disturbed.' 

<  Thus  this  grand  and  venerable  edifice  continued  exposed  to 
every  wanton,  fanatical,  or  rapacious  injury,  until  the  restora- 
tion of  the  ancient  order  of  things  under  Charles  the  Second,  when 
the  regular  government  of  the  church  having  been  re-establish ed» 
the  dean  and  chapter  proceeded  immediately  to  remove  the  in- 
croachments,  and  to  lestore  the  stalls  and  other  appendages  of  ca- 
thedral worship;  but  their  revenues  not  affording  the  means  for  a 
general  reparation  without  liberal  assistance,  another  subscriptioo 
W8S  solicited  and  received,  and  the  repairs  were  re-commenoed  in 
1663.     Sir  John  Denhani,  the  surveyor-general,  had  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  works ;  but  it  appears,  from  the '  Parentalia,*  that 
sir  Christopher,  then  doctor  Wren,  was  employed  to  make  a  survey 
of  the  building,  the  result  of  which  is  given  in  an  elaborate  repoit 
contained  in  the  work  referred  to.     In  that  paper,  the  archiled, 
after  remarking  on  the  original  bad  construction  of  the  body  of  the 
church,  and  recommending  a  new  and  massy  casing  of  stooe,  pro- 
nounces a  final  condemnation  upon  the  tower,  which,  together  with 
the  adjacent  parts,he  represents  as  '  such  a  heap  of  deformities  that 
no  judicious  architect  will  think  it  corrigible,  by  any  expense  that 
can  be  laid  out  upon  the  dressing  it,  but  that  it  will  remain  unwor- 
thy the  rest  of  the  work,  infirm  and  tottering.'   He  therefore  propo- 
ses a  bold  alteration  of  the  primitive  form,  '  by  cutting  off  the  inner 
corners  of  the    cross,  to  render  the  middle  part  into  a  spacious 
dome  or  rotunda,  with  a  cupola  or  hemispherical  roof ;  and  upon 
this  cupola  for  the  outward  ornament,  a  lantern  with  a  spiring  top  to 
rise  proportionably,  but  not  to  that  unnecessary  height  of  the  former 
spire/ 

'  This  proposal  of  the  great  architect  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
much  approved  by  his  employers,  and  the  public  opinion  was  express « 
ed  strongly  for  retaining  the  tower  in  th  ancient  form ;  but  the  great 
fire  of  London  occurring  in  1666,  at  length  <lccided  the  question. 
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As^iiii  this  unfortunate  building  became  a  prey  to  the  flames,  which 
con  •  minglhe  roof  and  precipitating  the  vaulting,  weakened,  cracked 
and  ruined   the  vralU  and  piers  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  were 
judged  incapable  of  repair.     Still  some  years  of  irresolution  and 
fruitless  labour  elapsed,  till  it  was  finally  determined  to  erect  a  new 
cathedral,  in  a  s^le  worthy  of  the  nation  and  of  the  occasion.' 
Such  was  the  fate  of  the  ancient  church  ;  and  like  many  other  mo« 
numents  of  antiquity,  it  might  have  passed  into  oblivion,  had  not 
that  meritorious  antiquary,  Dugdale,  with   the  assistance  of  that 
clever  draughtsman  and  engraver.  Hollar,  preserved  in  his  History 
of  St.  Paul's  some  considerable  memorials  of  its  form  and  decora- 
tions. 


A  chronologtcai  view  of  ike  HUtory  of  the  Fabric  of  St»  PauVs 

Cathedral. 

BiskcpB  and  SofO€r9iffm§.        a.  d.  Works. 

BUbop  MeUitos 610    The  cathedral  founded. 

Bi«bopErlwowald  .    •    .    •      675    Contiuued  the  build io;. 


Kil!^''?ViIl?am^  and  n     '    *?  1086 1  The  body  of  Ibe  church  aud  traoaept  m- 
KinfHenryl     .    .         '    yiOTf     built,  ifier  a  fire  in  1086. 

Jif  L^  L '!  ^~^ ':}  }m}The  rebuilding  proceeded  with. 
Bbbop  Richard  de  Ely      .     >  ,  ,aq  j[  Began  to  rebuild  the  choir  aAer  a  Mcond 
Kinr  Henry  n.        .    .    .     V       I     fire  in  1135. 
Bwbop  Wiliiam  de  St.  Maria)  ,,(.(.. 

King  John (  t^oT^  The  central  Uiwer. 

Kiag  Henry  lU i  "*'  * 

Bishop  Roger  Niger   .    •    .>1829)mi      u  *      u  m. 

Bishop  Folk  Baaet      •    •    • )  1^55 1  Roof  repaired. 

Ibid. I  1856) New  work,  and  Lady  chapel  at  the- east 

2     end  of  tl  e  cathedral,   and  St.  Faith's 
(     church  commenced. 

Babop  John  de  Chishol  .    .  (  1977 ) 

Biriiop  Richard  GravcwDd  .JI^^Wt  t.     ' 

King  Edward  I <  1 994  >  New  work  going  on. 

(1808) 
Bishop  Ralph  de  Baldock     .)  1S09  (  High  altar. 

King  Edward  H >  18 18  ^LAdy  chapel    completed.       New    work 

(     paved,  and  timber  spire  repaired. 
BUiop  Gilbert  de  Segrnva    .CI8l4)e-  -^ 

ibid.     ......    .hsisJ^P'^^'^P*""^- 

(1816    West  Belfry. 

"ttS^'T.'^.^r"*!"'.  :}l»"     Gener..  «>p.ir. 

Bishop  Robert  Gilbert     .  •>  ,^0  i  Steeple  repaired,  after  damage  by  Iigbt- 

Kiog  Edward  IV.     .    •  .f'^^t     nios  1444. 

Bishop  Edmund  Grindall  •  1  j^^  (  Repaired  after  the  fire  on  4th  of  Jose 


liaalMib     .     .    .     .f**^"l     |561. 
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Biakopt  and  Sovereignt,        a.  o.  W&rk9. 

Bishop  Humphry  Henchman  C 1663  T  Repairs  re-commenced. 

King  Charlcf  II <  1666  1  Destroyed  by  the  irreat  lire. 

( 1675  J  First  atone  of  new  cithedial  laid  on  tlal 
C     Jone. 

Bbhop  William  Howley  .    .\  ^aooS  ^^^  ^^  ^^  eroM.     lotenor  clemea 
King  George  IV ^iB^Sj     cbronghoiit. 

The  ancient  church  was  cruciform  in  pUuii«  coosistiog  of  a  body 
with  north  and  south  aisles,  haying^  two  square  towers  attached  to 
the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  west  front,  the  southern  being  the 
steeple  of  the  parochial  church  of  St.  Gregory^  which  was  also 
attached  to  the  cathedral.  A  quadrangular  cloister  was  erected  oq 
the  south  side  of  the  nave,  one  of  its  sides  being  formed  by  the 
walls  of  the  nave,  and  another  by  the  west  wall  of  the  south  tran- 
sept. In  the  centre  of  the  inclosed  area  was  an  octangular  chapter 
house.  At  the  intersection  of  the  transept  with  the  nave  and 
choir  rose  a  square  tower ;  behind  the  altar  rails  was  a  space  often 
met  with  in  ancient  churches,  oalled  the  presbyterium,  and  here 
the  '  new  work,'  which  was  partitioned  by  a  screen  from  St.  Mary*a 
chapel  situated  still  more  eastward.  The  transept  had  an  extra 
aisle  to  the  east,  but  contrary  to  what  is  usually  seen  in  large 
churches ;  there  were  no  attached  chapels,  or  any  projection  ffroni 
the  main  building  beyond  the  buttresses,  except  the  cloister  and  St. 
Gregory*s  church.  Within  the  walls  were  several  chapels  denomi- 
nated Bishop  Kempe*8  chapel,  St.  George's,  and  St.  Dunstan's, 
besides  the  Lady  chapel. 

From  the  accurate  engravings  which  have  been  left  of  the  old 
church  by  Wenceslaus  Hollar,  we  are  enabled  to  give  a  summary 
view  of  the  architecture.  In  the  first  view  taken  before  the  repairs 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  exterior  is  shewn 
to  have  possessed  many  elegant  specimens  of  architecture.  St. 
Gregory's  church  has  mullioned  windows,  the  walls  are  embattled, 
and  the  square  tower  ends  in  a  dwarf  spire.  The  windows  of  the 
south  aisle  of  the  cathedral  appear  to  have  been  the  workmanship  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  at  which  time  great  alterations  had  been  made 
in  the  building.  The  buttresses  were  carved  up  pilaster  fashion,  as 
in  all  Norman  buildings,  shewing  that  the  original  wall  still  're- 
mained, and  the  transept  had  a  splendid  window  of  the  above 
date  in  its  south  wall.  The  alterations  which  took  place  under  the 
direction  of  Inigo  Jones  amounted  to  a  total  modernization  of  the 
nave  and  transepts,  and  though  the  architect  certainly  introduced 
some  fine  architecture  in  his  improvements,  the  want  of  character, 
and  the  absurd  mixture  of  Italian  architecture  with  the  old  pointed 
style,  destroyed  the  effect  of  both. 

The  west  front  of  St.  Paul's  had  a  portico  before  the  entrances  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  consisting  of  fourteen  columns  and  four  pi- 
lasters, sustaining  an  entablature  and  ballustrade.    Eight  of  Uie 
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oolnmnSy  with  two  inaulaled  pilastere,  were  ranged  in  front,  and 
three  Golumns  and  two  pilasters  in  tlie  flanks :  on  the  baUustrade 
were  statues  d  Charles  II.  and  James  II. 

In  the  wall  above  the  portico  were  three  circuiar  headed  win- 
dowsy  over  which  was  a  block  cornice ;  a  circular  window  occupied 
the  gable,  and  obelisks,  oo  pedestals,  were  applied  to  the  angles. 
The  portico  may  be  regarded  as  a  fine  specimen  of  Italian  archi- 
tecture, but  its  beauties  were  lost  by  its  connection  with  the  wall 
above.  The  west  front  of  St.  Gregory's  church  had  a  Venetian 
window  su list itu ted  lor  the  original  mullioned  one.  The  towera 
which  flanked  thb  front  of  the  cathedral,  were  raised  in  height  by 
the  addition  of  an  octagonal  story  and  dwarf  spire,  which  possessed 
considerable  claims  for  approbation.  The  south  side  of  the  cathe- 
dral was  completely  modemiced.  The  windows  in  St.  Gregory's 
church  were  dianged  from  pointed  into  Venetian ;  the  buttresses 
of  the  cathedral  converted  into  pilasters,  finished  with  balls; 
the  mullions  and  tracery  of  the  windows  destroyed,  and  modern 
ones  with  semicircular  heads,  having  a  cherub's  head  carved  on 
the  key-stone,  which,  with  the  addition  of  two  consoles  sup- 
ported a  square  cornice  above  the  window,  similar  to  numerous 
examples  in  the  churches  of  sir  Christopher  Wren  substituted  in 
their  place.  The  clerestory  windows  were  also  altered  into  semi- 
circular headed  windows ;  the  walls  were  covered  with  a  new 
asblaring,  and  finished  with  a  block  cornice  and  parapets.  The 
transept  had  a  new  south  front,  with  heavy  buttresses  and  trusses 
in  an  anomalous  style  of  aichitecture,  neither  assimilating  with 
the  ancient  or  modern  works.  The  window  was  destroyed  and 
circular  headed  windows  in  two  series  supplied  its  place. 

The  doorway  was  arched  and  accompanied  with  two  pilasters. 
The  west  side  of  the  transept  was  alterea  in  a  style  corresponding 
with  the  nave. 

The  choir  still  retained  its  pristine  features.  The  windows  were 
pomted  and  filled  with  mullions  and  tracery,  in  the  taste  of  the  four- 
teenth centuiy,  showing  how  much  ornamental  work  had  been  then 
added  to  the  recently  erected  structure,  the  buttresses  were  finished 
with  pinnacles,  and  united  to  the  choir  by  flying  arches.  The 
flying  buttresses  built  to  counteract  the  weight  of  the  spire,  were 
worthy  of  attention ;  the  tower  had  lancet  dbaped  windows  in  the 
taste  of  the  period  when  it  was  erected. 

The  north  side  of  the  nave  had  been  modernised  in  the  same 
style  as  the  south,  and  the  whole  of  this  view  of  the  church  corres- 
ponded in  its  main  features  with  the  opposite  one.  Between 
several  of  the  buttresses  of  the  choir  on  l»oth  sides  wen;  small  ves- 
tries, or  chapels,  which  only  occupied  the  recessed  space  of  the  but- 
tresses. The  eastern  side  of  the  transept  shewed  the  original  ar- 
eUleetnie  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  the  windows  of  the  aisle  the 
clerestory  had  been  partially  modernized. 
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Theeutend  of  the  church,  at  the  period  of  the  (ire,  appears 
to  have  been  Dearl]^  bi  the  Hme  highly  ornamented  state,  to  which 
it  waa  brought  by  the  additions  of  the  fourteenth  ceotury.  It  waa  a 
beautiful  architectural  compoailioa.  In  the  basemcDt  were  aeen  win- 
dows, which  aerved  to  light  the  crypt  and  ila  aubchapels.  The 
wbdowa  of  the  Buperatruduic  greatly  reBembled  the  aouth  Iran- 
aept  of  Westminster  Abbey,  a  series  of  nrcJied  openmgi  extended 
along  the  entire  wall,  over  which  was  a  large  Catharine  wheel 
carved  in  rich  and  resplendent  tracery  and  inscribed  in  a  circle, 
th«  angles  being  occupied  by  circles.  Above  this  window  was  a 
gallery  with  a  parapet,  pierced  with  quarterfoils.  In  the  gable 
above  the  gallery,  was  a  window  occupied  by  tracery.  The  ailes 
which  were  separated  from  the  central  divisicm  by  buttresses,  f  nding 
on  pinnacles,  had  windows  similar  to  their  sides. 

The  cloisters  were  made  in  height  into  two  stories  ;  the  lower  was 
occupied  by  an  arcade,  the  upper  contained  a  aeries  of  windows, 
upon  the  whole  displaying  a  rich  example  of  the  pobted  style. 


The  Chapter  Houte, 
whidi  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  central  area,  was  octangular,  and 
though  evidently  defaced,  shewed  the  reinuns  of  rich  and  elt-ganl 
workmanship,  m  the  same  style  of  architecture  as  York  cathedral. 
In  the  interior  four  pillars  sastamcd  the  vaulted  roof. 

The  interior  of  the  cathedral,  tn  splendour  equalled,  if  it  did 
not  surpass,  any  church  in  England  ;  one  of  its  best  features  was 
an  unuitemipted  view  from  west  to  east  of  the  grand  roof. 

The  nave  was  in  height  made  into  three  stories;  the  first  story 
codMBted  of  an  arcade  of  considerable  altitude,  composed  of  eleven 
semicircular  arches  sustained  aa  lofty  pillars  Burronnded  with  smaller 
columns.  The  second,  or  gallery  story,  coosisted  of  single  arches 
of  the  same  breadth  as  the  lower  (Hics,'but  of  less  height,  sustained 
on  clustered  columns.  The  inner  column  of  the  mam  pillar 
was  carried  up  to  sustun  the  roof.    The  upper  story  wai  vault 
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were  in  tbe  early  pointed  style ;  the  vaulting  wan  snstained  on  ribs 
coDMsting  of  arches  and  cross-sprtngers  with  bosses  at  the  interaec- 
tioDs,  and  was  probably  erected  at  the  same  time  as  the  central  tower. 
Tbe  semicircular  arches  were  m  the  plainest  but  most  scientific  style 
of  Norman  architecture ;  they  posseissed  all  the  gprandeur  without 
the  excess  of  ornament  which  marked  this  singular  style  of  building. 
This  part  of  the  church  was  evidently  the  work  of  bishop  de  Beau- 
meisy  erected  after  the  fire  in  1066.  - 

The  upper  story  and  vault  were  additions  of  the  same  period  as 
that  in  which  the  central  tower  was  erected.    The  perspective  was 
beautiful,  comprising  a  vista  of  nearly  seven  hundred  feet,  bounded 
by  the  splendid  window  in  the  eastern  wall.    The  aisles  retained  a 
portion  of  the  original  Nonnan  arehitecture ;  below  the  windows 
was  a  small  arcade  of  semicircular  arches,  sustained  on  Norman  co 
Inmns.     The  screen  to  the  choir  was  a  beautiful  composition  of  the 
fourteenth  century ;  it  was  rich  in  canopied  niches  and  pannelling  in 
the  finest  style  of  pointed  architecture.    The  choir,  as  well  in  the  en- 
semble as  the  detail,  strikingly  resembled  the  nave  of  Westminster- 
abbey.  The  upright  of  the  walls  was  made  into  three  stories  like  the 
nave,  but  all  trace  of  Norman  architecture  had  been  removed.    The 
first  story  shewed  a  lofty  arcade  of  acutely  pomted  arches  sustained 
on  chistered  columns.  The  vaulting  consbted  of  diagonal  ribs  spring- 
ing from  the  side  walls,  and  uniting  with  one  principal  rib,  continued 
along  tlie  whole  vault  at  the  crown  of  the  arch  with  bosses  at  the  points 
of  juncture,  being  a  counterpart  of  the  nave  of  Westminster.  The  style 
of  architecture  shewed  a  building  of  the  thirteenth  century  orna- 
mented in  the  style  of  the  succeeding  mie.  The  stalls  displayed  that 
mixture  of  pointed  and  Grecian  architecture  which  marked  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century.     Behind  the  altar  screen  the  same 
style  of  building  was  continued ;  this  porti<m  was  styled  the  '  new 
work/  and  was  bounded  b^  the  screen  of  the  Lady  chapel,  which 
was  ornamented  with  upnght  pannels,  and  finished  with  an  em 
battled  parapet. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  description,  that  the  excellent 
leries  of  engravings  by  Hollar,  allow  of  a  complete  idea  being  formed 
of  the  style  and  arrangement  of  the  ancient  cathedral.  The  whole  of 
the  superstructure,  like  the  cathedral  at  Canterbury,  was  raised  on 
arched  vaults,  which  comprised  not  only  many  chapels,  but  the  pa- 
rochial church  of  St.  Faith.  Of  this  part  Hollar  has  left  a  splendid 
engraving ;  from  which  it  appears  to  have  been  a  strongly  vaulted 
building  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  ribs  of  the  vault  springing 
from  massive  pillars  and  the  arches  acutely  pointed.  It  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  remainder  of  the  crypt  by  a  pierced  screen  richly  or- 
namented with  carving  in  open  work. 

When  the  spire  was  rebuilt,  in  the  year  1315,  an  exact  measure- 
ment was  taken  of  the  church,  and  this  was  copied  by  Dugdalc 
from  a  brass  table  that  was  anciently  affixed  against  a  pillar  in  the 
choir.      The  entire  length  of  the  building  was  then  690  feet ;  the 
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breadth,  190  feel ;  the  height  of  the  nave,  from  the  pavemeat  to 
the  top  of  the  vaulting,  102  feet ;  and  the  height  of  Uie  choir,  or 
new  falnric,  as  it  was  called,  was  88  feet.  The  altitude  of  the  tower, 
from  the  level  ground,  was  260  feet,  and  of  the  spire,  274  feet ; 
makmg  a  total  of  684  feet :  yet,  according  to  the  table,  the  whole 
height  of  the  spire  was  only  620  feet.  This  variation  has  been  ac« 
counted  for,  by  supposing  the  height  of  the  tower  to  have  been 
taken  to  the  summit  of  the  battlements,  or  pinnacles,  and  that  of 
the  spire  to  have  been  reckoned  from  its  base,  a  mode  of  measure- 
ment which  might  easily  create  an  excess  of  fourteen  feet  in  the 
entire  altitude. 

The  tablet  being  itaelf  a  curiosity,  a  translation  of  the  Latin  in- 
scription is  added ;  it  was  affixed  to  a  column  near  the  toaib  of  the 
duke  of  Lancaster.* 

The  drarch  of  St  Paolj  LondoD,  oontaios  within  iU  limiti  three  aciei  of  land 
and  a  half.  One  rood  and  a  half,  and  sii  perches,  covered.  The  length  of  the 
■ame  chorcb  oontaini  dcuxzz  feet.  The  breadth  of  the  aame  cbnrch  oootaim 
cxzx  feet.  The  height  of  the  weetem  dome  (vanlt)  contains  from  the  altar  cm 
feet.  The  height  of  the  dome  (vank)  of  the  new  building  contains  from  the  altar 
Lxxxviij  feet.  The  whole  pik  of  the  cbnrch  contains  in  height,  cl  feet,  with 
Uie  cross.  The  height  of  the  stone  fabric  of  the  belfry  of  the  same  church,  con- 
tains from  the  lerel  CCLX  feet.  The  height  of  the  wooden  febric  of  the  mme 
belfry  contains  cclzziiu  feet.  But,  altogether,  it  does  not  exceed  Ave  bandied 
and  twenty  feet.  Also  the  ball  of  the  same  belfry  is  copper,  and  contains,  if  it 
were  vacant,  ten  bushels  of  corn.  The  rotundity  of  which  contains  xxzvj  inches 
of  diameter,  which  make  three  feet.  The  surface  of  which,  if  it  were  perfectly 
round,  ouefat  to  contain  four  thousand  lxtij  inches,  wUeh  make  kz^iij  sqaare 
feet,  and  the  fourth  part  of  one  square  foot.  The  staff  of  the  erom  of  the  same 
belfry,  conlaiai  in  height  xy  feet.  The  cross  beam  of  which  contains  six  feet. 
In  which  cross,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  cccxxxix,  on  the  xilh  of 
the  Kalend  of  August,  namely,  on  the  feast  of  Saint  Mary  Magdalene,  many  pre* 
cioos  reliques  of  several  saints  were  deposited  with  great  solemnity  of  procession, 
for  the  |>reservation  of  the  same  cross,  and  the  whole  building  beneath  them,  that 
die  Almighty  Giod,  through  the  glorious  merits  of  all  the  samts,  whose  reiiqiies 
are  contamed  an  that  cross,  might  deign  to  preserve  tliem  from  tempest  and  peril, 
under  his  protectioti.  Of  whose  mercy  to  all  the  xzvij  procuring  succour  to  the 
fabric  of  this  church,  cl  days  are  set  apart  at  every  time  of  the  year,  besides  the 
Roman  ordinances,  which  are  xliiij  in  the  year,  and  many  other  beiielils. 

It  is  impossible  to  particularize,  within  the  necessary  limits  of  this 
work,  the  vast  variety  of  chapels,  chantries,  shrines,  monu- 
mcDts,  and  ecclesiastical  ornaments  and  vestments,  that  were  to  be 
found  within  the  old  cathedral.  This,  however,  is  the  less  to  be 
reg;retted,  as  a  very  full  and  interesting  account,  illustrated  by  nu- 
merous excellent  engravings,  by  Hollar,  may  be  seen  in  Dugdale*^ 
history.  Some  of  the  chapels  and  monuments  were  in  the  most 
beautiful  style  of  the  pointed  architecture.  The  screen,  also,  which 
separated  the  nave  from  the  choir,  was  in  a  similar  taste,  and  re* 
markably  elegant,  being  enriched  with  canopied  niches  and  statues. 
The  statues  which  last  adorned  this  screen,  had  been  executed  at 
the  expense  of  that  eminent  citizen  sir  Paul  Pindar. 

•  Chronicle  of  London,  Notes  181. 
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The  ancient  mode  of  worship  was  celebrated  in  St. .  Panl's  with 
great  magnificence,  and  the  numerous  altars  were  richly  adorned. 
Various  statues  of  the  Virgin,  and  of  different  saints,  stood  also  in 
diTers  fmrts  of  the  church,  and  frequent  oblations  were  made  before 
them.  One  *  glorious  image  of  the  Blessed  Viigin/  as  Dugdale 
calls  it,  which  stood  in  the  body  of  the  church,  had  a  solemn  ser- 
rice  ptfformed  before  it  every  morning ;  to  institute  and  support 
which,  Bamet,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  left  certain  lands,  in 
1985.  Another  statue  of  the  Virgin  stood  in  the  Lady  Chapel ; 
and  to  this  Hatfield,  bishop  of  Durham,  invited  all  *  the  truly  peni* 
tent,  and  confessed  of  their  sins,'  to  eome  and  make  offerings,  or  to 
say  a  Paternoster,  and  an  Ave,  under  promise  of  an  indulgence  of 
pardon  for  forty  days.  The  blessed  Mary  had  also  a  chapel  and 
an  altar,  expressly  dedicated  to  her  (independent  of  the  Lady 
Chapel)  vfhere  at  every  celebration  of  her  offices  a  taper  was  burnt, 
wdghing  three  pounds.  Before  the  altar  in  the  Lady  Chapel 
•even  tapers,  each  weighing  two  pounds,  were  constantly  kept 
burning  during  the  celebrations  in  honor  of  God,  our  Lady,  and 
St.  Lawrence.  In  the  nave  also  stood  a  great  cross,  with  a  taper 
burning ;  and  near  the  north  door  of  the  church  was  a  crucifix,  to 
which  frequent  oblations  were  made.  A  picture  of  St.  Paul,  which 
was  *  placed  in  a  taliemacle  of  wood,'  on  the  right  side  of  the  high 
altar,  is  spoken  of  as  a  masterlv  performance ;  and  may  be  regarded 
as  an  earlv  spedmen  of  oil  pamting,  as  it  was  executed  in  the  year 
1386,  and  cost  121.  6s.* 

The  numlier  of  chantry  chapels  amounted  to  seventy-six :  of 
these,  full  particulars,  with  the  names  of  the  founders,  Ac,  may  be 
seen  in  Dugdale's  history.  There  were  likewise  no  fewer  than 
sixty  endowed  anniversary  obits.  Mr.  Biayley  observes,  that  these 
facts,  when  combined  with  the  various  saints'  chapels,  and  altars, 
lead  to  the  inference,  that  the  priests  belonging  to  this  cathedral, 
including  the  regular  establishment,  could  hardly  be  fewer  than  two 
hundred. 

Among  the  splendid  ti ensures  of  this  church,  as  given  by  Dug- 
dale, from  an  inventory  taken  in  12d5,  and  which  occupies  thirteen 
folio  pages  of  the  Monasticon,  were  the  following :  three  morses  of 
gold,  fourteen  of  silver ;  thirtjp  of  copper,  gilt,  and  seven  of  wood» 
plated  with  silver ;  all  of  them,  richly  embellished  with  jewels : 
(our  pair  of  silver  phials,  or  cruets ;  four  silver  ampuls ;  one  silver 
chrismatory ;  two  pair  of  silver  candlesticks ;  a  silver  cup,  gilt,  with 


*  A  letter  b  preierved  in  Rymerli 
FcBdem,  vd.  iil.  p.  1088,  which  was 
•em  by  Edwwd  II.  to  Biihop  Stephen 
de  GmTettiid,  forbidding  hioi  to  toffer 
the  continmoice  of  the  devotion  that 
VM  •ceuatoaied  to  be  paid  to  the '  ptc- 
taie  of  the  earl  of  Lancaster,'  which 
vat  bung  up,  among  many  otben,  in 
6t.  Psttl'to  chufcb;  this  letter  bears 


date  in  Jane,  18S8.  The  earl  nas 
grandson  to  Henry  III,  and  bavnig 
been  engaged  in  reoellion  against  tbe 
feigning  monarch,  was  belMaded  at 
Pontefract ;  hot  be  was  honoured  by 
the  people  as  a  laartyrt  and  was  snl^ 
seqaentiy  eanoniud,  in  1898« — Awj^ 
i€f,  Yo).  ii.  p«  884. 
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a  cover  and  pyx ;  two  holy-water  vesiels ;  nine  silver  ceoaen ; 
three  silver  globes,  with  a  plate  and  ship  for  frankincense ;  six 
silver  basons ;  eleven  vilver  crosses  ;  four  golden  chalices,  or  cups ; 
five  silver  chalices ;  eleven  books,  richly  bound ;  five  silver  biers, 
with  many  trunks,  boxes,  and  caskets  with  relics,  decorated  with 
jewels ;  six  silver  cups ;  four  horns,  enriched  with  silver ;  nine 
mitres,  partly  adorned  with  jewels  as  were  also  the  bishop's  gloves ; 
nine  pair  of  rich  sandals;  eight  croziers ;  ten  rich  cushions  ;  one 
hundred  copes  of  the  richest  silks ;  many  copes  of  cloth  of  gold, 
and  others  embroidered  with  curious  figures ;  eighteen  amices ; 
one  hundred  vestments,  with  proper  stoles,  manciples,  tunics,  dal- 
matics, albes,  corporals,  canopies,  &c.  besides  a  great  variety  of 
rich  articles  belonging  to  the  numerous  altars,  shrines,  and  chapek. 

Under  the  ancient  form  of  worship  in  St.  PauFs  cathedral,  it  was 
the  custom,  annually,  to  choose  an  episcopus  puerorum,  or  boy- 
bishop,  who  assumed  the  state  and  attire  of  a  bishop,  and  whose 
rule  continued  from  St.  Nicholas*s  day  (December  the  sixth)  to 
that  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  December  the  twenty-eighth.* 

The  boys  of  St.  Paurs  were  famous  for  acting  mysteries,  or  holy 
plays ;  and  were  also  among  the  very  first  of  those  who  performed 
the  more  regular  dramas.  So  early  as  the  year  1378,  or  second 
of  Richard  the  second,  they  petitioned  the  kmg  to  prohibit  some 
ignorant  and  '  inexpert  people  from  presenting  the  History  of  the 
Old  Testament,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  said  clergy,  who  have 
been  at  great  expense  in  order  to  represent  it  publicly  at  Christmas.' 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  occurrences  that  ever  took  place 
within  the  old  cathedral,  was  the  attempt  made  in  1371  by  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  bishop  of  London,  under  the 
commands  of  pope  Gregory  XI,  to  compel  Wickliff,  the  reformer, 
to  subscribe  to  the  condemnation  of  some  of  his  own  tenets,  which 
had  been  recently  promulgated  in  the  eight  articles  that  have  beea 
termed  the  Lollard's  Creed.     The  pope  had  ordered  the  above 


*  This  wai  done  inoommemuntion 
of  St.  Nicholas,  who,  according  to  the 
Romiib  calendar,  was  to  piously 
fashioned,  that  even  when  a  oabe  in 
his  cradle,  he  would  fast  both  on  Wed* 
•nesdays  and  Fridays,  and  at  those 
tfanes  was  '  well  pleased'  to  sack  but 
once  a  day.  However  ridiculous  it 
may  now  seem,  the  Boy  Bishop^  who 
was  chosen  from  among  tlie  choristers, 
it  staled  to  have  possessed  episcopal 
aathority  during  the  aliove  term ;  and 
the  other  children  were  his  prebenda- 
ries He  was  not  permiUed  to  crie- 
brate  mass,  but  he  had  full  libertj  to 
preach ;  and  however  puerile  his  dis- 
courses might  have  been,  we  6nd  they 
were  regaided  with  so  much  attention, 
that  Dean  Colet,  in  his  Statutes  of  St. 
Paul's  School,  expressly  ordains  that 
the  scholars  shall  on  *  every  Childer- 


mas daye,  come  to  Paule's  chore  e, 
and  hears  the  chylde  bishop's  sermon, 
and  after  be  at  the  hygh  masse,  and 
each  of  them  offer  a  peony  to  tlie 
chylde  bishop ;  and  with  them  the 
maisters  and  surveyors  of  the  scole.* 
Probably  these  orations,  though  af- 
fectedly childish,  were  composed  by 
the  more  aged  members  uf  the  church. 
If  the  boy  bishop  died  within  the  time 
of  his  prelacy,  he  was  interred  m  jmh- 
fi/lealihuiif  with  the  sameceremonieaas 
tlie  real  diocesan ;  and  the  tomb  of  a 
child  bishop,  in  Salisbury  cathedral, 
may  be  referred  to  as  an  instance  of 
such  interment.  An  article  in  the 
Wardrobe  Accompts  of  Edward  1. 
evinces  that  the  epi$eopH$  puerormm 
had  the  honour  of  singing  vespers  be- 
fore the  king 
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prelates  to  apprehend  and  examine  Wickliff ;  but  they  thought  it 
most  expedient  to  aumiDon  him  to  St.  Paurs,  as  he  was  openly 
protected  by  the  famous  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster  ;  and 
that  nobleman  aooumpanied  him  to  the  examination,  together  with 
the  lord  Percy*  marshal  of  £ngland.  The  proceedings  were  soon 
hiternipted  by  a  dispute,  as  to  whether  Wickliff  should  sit  or 
stand ;  and  the  following  curious  dialogue  aroM  on  the  lord  Percy 
desiring  him  to  he  seated. 

Bishop  of  lAmdom.  *  If  I  could  have  guessed,  lord  Percy,  that 
jott  would  have  played  the  master  here,  I  would  have  prevented 
your  coming/ 

IhUie  of  Ltmcoiier.  *  Yes,  he  shall  play  the  master  here,  for 
all  you.' 

Lord  Percy,  *  Wickliff,  sit  down  !  You  have  need  of  a  seat, 
for  you  have  many  things  to  say*' 

Bishop  4}/  Lomdon,  *  It  is  unreasonable  that  a  clergyman  cited 
before  his  ordinary  should  sit  during  his  answer.  He  shall  stand. 
Duhe  of  Lancaster,  *  My  lord  Percy,  you  are  in  the  right  f 
And  for  you,  my  lord  bishop,  who  are  grown  so  proud  and  arro- 
gant, I  will  take  care  to  humble  your  pride  ;  and  not  only  yours,  my 
lord,  but  that  of  all  the  prelates  in  England.  Thou  dependest  upon 
the  credit  of  thy  relations  ;  but  so  far  from  being  able  to  help  thee, 
they  shall  have  enough  to  do  to  support  themselves.' 

Bishop  of  London.  *  I  place  no  confidence  in  my  relations,  but 
in  God  alone,  who  will  give  me  the  boldness  to  speak  the  truth.* 

Dnho  of  Lancaster  {speaking  softly  t6  lord  Percy.)  *  Rather 
than  take  this  at  the  bishop's  haiids,  I  will  drag  him  by  the  hair  of 
the  head  out  of  the  church  !** 

This  harsh  language  so  exasperated  the  bishop's  partisans,  that 
the  duke  and  the  earl  marshal  judged  it  prudent  to  withdraw  with 
Wickliff ;  ^et  the  tumult  continued  through  the  day,  snd  the  city 
populace,  mstigated  by  some  false  rumours,  forced  the  gates  of  the 
Marshalsea,  in  Southwark,  and  released  the  prisoners ;  and  after- 
wards proceeding  to  the  duke's  palace,  in  the  Savoy,  plundered  his 
house,  and  would  have  committed  violence  on  his  person,  had  they 
been  able  to  have  found  him. 

The  splendour  of  the  Catholic  forms  of  worship  in  St.  Paul's  was 
gradually  abrogated,  as  the  Reformation  assumed  a  decided 
character.  One  of  the  latest  of  these  exhibitions  was  on  Whit- 
Sunday  (June  the  13th)  1546,  when  the  peace  of  Guisnes  was  pro- 
claimed with  great  solemnity,  and  a  general  procession  *  before 
the  which,'  says  Stow,  *  was  borne  all  the  richest  silver  crosses  in 
London,  to  wit,  of  every  church  one,'  was  made  from  St.  Paul's 
through  Cheapside  and  CornhtU,  to  Leadenhall,  and  back  again  to 
St.  Paul's. 't  The  procession  was  composed  of  <  all  the  parish 
cierkes,  condocts,  quiristers,  and  priests  in  London,  with  the  quirt 

*  Fox*t  AcU  and  MoDomentt.  t  Howe*a  Stow,  p.  691 . 
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of  PauFsy  all  of  them  in  their  richest  coapes,  smging ;  (he  com* 
panies  of  the  cilie  in  their  best  liveries ;  the  lord  naior,  the  aider- 
men  and  sheriffs,  in  scarlet,  &e/  This  was  the  last  shew,  con- 
tinues the  historian,  of  the  rich  crosses  and  copes  m  London ;  for 
shortly  after  they,  with  other  their  church  plate,  were  called  into 
the  king;*s  treasury  and  wardrobe. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  September,  in  the  succeeding  year,  the  ittany 
was  chaunt^  in  St.  PauFs  in  the  English  language,  and  the  epistle 
and  gospel  read  at  the  high  mass  in  the  same  tongue.  Within  two 
months  afterwards  (November  the  seventeenth)  the  rood,  '  with 
Mary  and  John,  and  all  other  im^iges  in  y*  church  was  begun  to  lie 
pulled  downe  ;'  and  '  the  like  was  done  in  all  the  churches  in  Lon- 
don, and  80  throughout  England  ;  and  texts  of  Scripture  were  writ- 
ten upon  the  walls  of  thoie  churches,  against  images,  &c.*  On  the 
Candlemas  day  following,  February  the  second,  the  bearing  of  can- 
dles in  the  church  was  left  off  throughout  the  whole  citieof  London*; 
and  various  other  ceremooies,  as  the  strewing  of  ashes  on  Ash  Wed- 
nesday, the  carrying  of  Palms  on  palm  Sunday,  ^c.  were  successively 
discontinued. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1549,  *  the  privy  council  ordained 
that  the  bishop  of  London  should  permit  no  especial  masses  to 
be  sung  in  St.  PauPs,  and  but  one  communion  at  the  high 
altar,  and  that  to  be  administered  during  the  celebration  of 
mass.*  Shortly  after,  on  the  6th  of  April,  proclamation,  says 
Stow, '  was  made  for  the  masse  to  be  put  down  throughout  the 
whole  realme.* 

The  following  entry  occurs  in  the  journal  of  the  youthful  monarch 
Edward  the  Sixth: — *  1549,  Nov.  19.  There  were  letters  sent 
to  every  bishop  to  pluck  down  the  altars.'  These  mandates,  how- 
ever, were  not  immediately  attended  to;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
11th  of  June  (St.  Bamabas^s  day),  1550,  that  the  high  altar  in 
this  cathedral  was  removed.  A  table  was  then  set  where  the  altar 
stood,  'with  a  vayle  drawne  beneath  and  steppes,  and  on  the 
Sunday  next  a  communion  was  sung  at  the  same  table ;  shortlie 
after,  all  the  altars  in  London  were  taken  downe,  and  tables  placed 
in  their  roomes.' 

On  the  feast  of  All  Saints  (November  the  first)  1552,  the  new 
iervioe  book  of  the  Common  Prayer,  was  first  used  in  St.  Paul's, 
and  in  the  other  churches  of  the  city.  On  this  occasion  bishop 
Ridley  preached  a  sermon  in  the  choir  in  the  forenoon,  'in 
his  rochet  only,  without  cope  or  vestment ;'  and  in  the  afternoon 
*  he  preached  at  Panic's  Crosse,  the  lord  maior,  aldermen,  and 
triifts,  in  their  best  liveries,  being  present ;  which  sermon,  tend- 
ing to  the  setting  forth  the  saide  late  newe-made  booke  of  Com* 
mon  Prayer,  continued  til  almost  five  of  the  clocke  at  night,  so 
that  the  maior,  aldermen,  and  companies  entred  not  into  Paul's 

*  Howe's  Stow,  p.  59S. 
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chnrciiy  as  had  btn  accastomed,  but  departed  home  by  torch-lig^ht.'* 
The  prebendaries  of  St.  Paal's  had  now  left  off  wearing  their  faooda» 
and  the  use  of  all  copes,  crosses,  &c.  was  forbidden ;  soon  after- 
wards, <  the  upper  choir  in  St.  PauFs  church,  where  the  high  altar 
stood,  was  broken  downe,  and  all  the  choir  there  about ;  and  the 
table  of  the  communion  was  set  in  the  lower  [cbcHr]  where  the 
priests  siog/t  In  the  following  year,  the  bishop  of  London,  the 
lord  mayor,  the  lord  chief  justice,  '  with  other,'  were  appointed 
commisaioners  for  collecting  all  the  remaining  *  church  goods'  in 
the  metropolis,  *  that  is  to  say,  jewels  of  golde  and  silver,  crosses, 
candlesticks,  censers,  chalices,  and  all  such  like,  with  their  ready 
money,  to  be  delivered  to  the  master  of  the  king's  jewels  in  the 
Tower ;  and  all  copes  and  vestments  of  cloth  of  golde,  cloth  of 
tissue,  and  silver,  to  the  master  of  the  king's  wardrobe  in  London, 
the  other  copes,  vestments,  and  ornaments,  to  be  sold,  and  the 
money  to  be  delivered  to  the  kin^f's  treasurer,  sir  Edm.  Peckham, 
knight;  reserving  to  every  church  one  chalice  or  cup,  with  table- 
ck>ths  for  the  Gommunton  board,  at  the  discretion  of  the  commis- 

sioners.'t 
On  the  accession  of  queen  Mary,  Bonner,  the  depri\*ed  bishop 

of  London,  was  released  from  imprisonment  and  reinstated  in  his 
see.    Shortly  afterwards,  the  Latin  service  was  re-established  in 
St.  PauPs  ;  and  on  the  full  restoration  of  the  Romish  religion  and 
institntioDS  by  authority  of  parliament,  Bonner  ordered  the  cho- 
risters to  proceed  to  the  cathedral  tower,  and  chaunt  immediately 
such  psalms  as  were  suitable  to  the  occasion.     He  had  before  this 
commenced  his  '  temporary  triumph  by  officiating  at  high  mass, 
and  making  a  grand  and  solemn  procession  of  his  priests.'    That 
the  London  populace  were  not  pleased  with  this  change  in  religious 
affairs,  may  be  inferred  from  an  occurrence  related  by  Stow,  in 
these  words: — *  The  same  eighth  of  April  (anno  1554),  being  then 
Sunday,  a  cat,  with  her  head  shorn,  and  the  likeness  of  a  vestment 
thrown  over  her,  with  her  fore  feete  tied  together,  and  a  round 
peece  of  paper  like  a  singing  cake  betwixt  them,  was  hanged  on 
a  gallows  in  Cheape,  neere  to  the  crosse,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Mathew;  which  cat  being  taken  down,  was  carried  to  the  bisboppe 
of  London,  and  he  caused  the  same  to  be  shewed  at  Paula's  Crosse, 
5y  y«  preacher.  Dr.  Pendleton.'§     Whether   any   punishment 
awaited  the  perpetrators  of  this  act  does  not  appear ;  but  Pendle- 
ton, most  probably  through  his  interference  in  the  business,  had  a 
gun  fired  at  him  shortly  afterwards,  whilst  preaching  at  Paul's 
Cross,  the  shot  of  which  passed  near  to  him,  and  struck  on  the 
ehurdi  wall.    This  occasioned  a  proclamation  to  be  issued,  forbkl- 
ding  the  bearing  of  weapons  and  the  shooting  with  hand-guns. 
On  the  28th  of  the  November  following,  a  sermon  was  preached 

•  Ho«e*k  Stow,  p.  608.  t  l^i^l-  P-  609. 

t  Ibid.  §  Ibid,  p.  68S 
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in  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's,  by  Dr.  Chadseji  odo  of  the  piebeoda- 
ries,  in  the  presence  of  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  city  companies, 
bishop  Bonner  and  nine  other  bishops,  on  account  of  a  letter  that 
had  been  received  from  the  privy  council,  ordering  Te  Deum  to 
be  sung  in  all  the  churches  in  the  diocese,  *  for  that  the  queene  was 
conceived  and  quicke  with  childe.'  When  the  sermon  was  ended, 
the  Te  Deum  was  sung;  after  which,  *  solemn  procession  was 
made  of  Salve  festa  dies,  all  the  circuit  of  the  church.^*  Four 
days  afterwards,  cardinal  Pole  having  come  by  water  from  Lambeth 
to  Paul's  wharf,  proceeded  to  St.  Paul's,  *  with  a  cross,  two 
pillars,  and  two  poll-axes  of  silver  borne  before  him/  where  he 
preached  in  presence  of  king  Philip  of  Spain,  from  the  text 
'  FratreSy  scienter  quia  hora  etl  iam  noa  de  somno  aurgeref  &c. 
and  declared  in  his  sermon  that  ^  the  king  and  queen  had  restored 
the  pope  to  his  supremacy,  and  that  the  three  estates  of  parliament, 
the  representatives  of  the  whole  body  of  the  realm,  had  submitted 
themselves  to  the  same.'t 

The  accession  of  queen  Elizabeth  in  November,  1558,  again 
proved  propitious  to  Protestantism,  and  the  church-service  was 
once  more  read  in  English  at  St.  Paul's,  and  the  other  London 
churches,  by  proclamation ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  elevation  of 
the  host  was  strictly  forbidden.  ^  When  her  sister  died,  Elizabeth 
was  at  Hatfield,  and  on  her  way  thence  to  town,  she  was  met  at 
HIghgate  by  most  of  the  bishops,  who,  tendering  their  allegiance, 
were  permitted  to  kiss  their  sovereign's  hand,  with  the  single 
excejption  of  Bonner ;  the  recollection  of  whose  excessive  severi- 
ties induced  the  queen  to  treat  him  with  marked  disdain.  In  the 
following  January,  the  papal  supremacy  was  for  ever  abolished 
by  parliament,  and  a  general  uniformity  of  worship  established 
agreeably  to  the  new  book  of  Common  Prayer,  which,  on  the 
ensuing  Whitsunday  (May  the  eighth)  was  read  generally  in  all 
the  churches. 

On  the  24th  of  December,  1565,  the  great  gates  of  the  west  end 
Of  the  cathedral  were  blown  open  in  a  tremendous  storm  of  wind, 
which  also  caused  the  loss  of  many  lives  in  the  Thames  and  at  sea.;t 
In  another  dreadful  storm  of  wind,  on  the  5th  of  January,  1590, 
the  south-west  gate  was  blown  open :  all  the  bolts,  bars,  and  locks 
being  broken  by  the  violence  of  the  blast.§ 

The  thirty-seventh  anniversary  of  Elizabeth^s  accession  to  the 
throne  (anno  1595)  was  celebrated  in  London  with  great  pomp, 
and,  after  a  sermon  preached  by  bishop  Fletcher  at  St.  Paul's 
cross,  before  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  &c.  '  upon  the  church 
leads,  the  trumpets  sounded,  the  cornets  winded,  and  the  quiristers 
sung  an  anthem;'  and  'on  the  steeple  many  lights  were  burned,* 
This  mention  of  the  steeple  can  only  refer  to  the  stone-work  thai 
rose  immediately  above  the  intersection  of  the  roofs  of  the  nave  and 

*  Howe's  Stow.  p.  6S5.  t  Howe*t  Stow,p  059 

*  Biajley*8  Hist,  of  London,  iLp.  88&  \  \h\A,  p.  769. 
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transept,  ai  we  know  that  the  spire  itself  was  nerer  rebuilt  after 
lU  destruction  by  fire  in  1561.  It  is  observable,  however,  thai 
even  Ben  Jonson,  in  hisc4)medy  of  *  The  Devil's  an  Ass/  performed 
in  1616,  has  spoken  of  the  steeple  as  if  it  was  then  standing. 
Iniquity  says» 

« I  will  fetch  thM  a  leap. 
From  the  top  of  Paal^  steeple  to  the  Standard  in  Cheap.** 

This  probably  refers  to  some  surprising  feats  performed  at  dif- 
ferent times  from  this  steeple. 

When  queen  Mary  visited  St.  Paul's,  as  she  passed  through  the 
churchyard,  a  Dutchman  of  the  name  of  Peter  stood  on  the  wea- 
thercock of  the  steeple^  holding  a  streamer  in  his  hand,  five  yards 
bn|f,  and  waving  it,  stood  some  time  on  one  foot,  at  the  same  time 
sbakiDg,the other ;  'and  then,'  says  Stowe,  '  kneeling  on  his  knees 
to  the  great  marvail  of  the  people.'  The  Dutchman  had,  however, 
adopted  the  precaution  of  constructing  two  scaffolds  under  him, 
which  would  have  saved  his  life,  had  he  fallen  from  this  perilous 
height.  The  city  gave  him  twenty-five  marks  for  his  '  cost  and 
paines ;'  which*  though  not  mucht  was  a  better  reward  than  James 
the  First  bestowed  on  the  man  who  climbed  to  the  top  of  Salisbury 
cathedral ;  the  king  conferring  on  him  a  patent  for  performing  the 
feat  exclusively. 

On  the  marriage  of  Philip  and  Mary,  when  the  king  and  queen 
passed  the  churchyard,  *  a  fellow,'  says  Stowe,  *  came  slipping  upon 
a  cord  as  an  arrow  out  of  a  bow,  from  PauPs  steeple  to  the  ground, 
and  lighted  with  his  feet  forwards  on  a  sort  of  feather  bed,  and  after 
he  climbed  up  the  cord  again,  and  did  certain  feats ;'  all  of  which 
were  performed  on  the  coronation  of  Edward  VI. 

It  must  appear  strange  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
decent  order  and  propriety  of  regulation  now  observed  in  out 
cathedral  churches,  and  other  places  of  divine  worship,  that  such 
improper  customs  and  disgusting  usages  as  are  noticed  in  various 
works,  should  have  been  formerly  admitted  to  be  practised 
in  St.  Paurs  church;  and  more  especially  that  they  should  hf.ve 
been  &o  long  habitually  exercised  as  to  be  defended  on  the  plea  of 
prescription. 

*  At  every  door  of  this  church,'  says  Weever, '  was  anciently 
this  verse  depicted ;  and  in  my  time  it  might  be  perfectly  read  at 
the  great  south  door : — ^Ttc  locus  hie  sacer  esl,  hie  nuUi  mingere 
/as  ear.    It  was  customary  also  for  beggars  to  solicit  charity  even 

*  It  ihonld  be  remarked  here,  that  far      'The    steeple  ii  to  be  taken   down 
BKtre  of  the  steeple,  or  central  tower,      thirty-three  foot,  or  thereabouie,  and 


waileft  ttanding,  than  it  commonly  ima«  to  bee  made  uppe  a^aine,  and  ibe 

fiiwd.    Mr.  Malcolm  has  quoted  an  ea«  of  the  same  to  be  repayred  betweeua 

tnate  made  in  1608,  from  the  orieinal  the  baUremes,   which    will   conteyne 

ia  the  arebifat  of  tbe  cathedral,  in  lOSStunneiof  itone,*&c. — Lond^Rtd 

which  the  following  panaga  ocoort :— -  vol.  iif.  75.                                       * 
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within,  the  church ;  which  was  likewise  made  a  common  thorough- 
fare  for  porters  and  carriers,  as  an  admonition  to  whom,  the  follow- 
ing lines  were  sometime  affixed  to  a  pillar,  over  an  iron  box  kept 
to  receivb  donations : 

All  thoie  that  ihall  enter  within  the  charch  6oot€ 
With  burden  or  buket,  matt  give  to  the  poor ; 
And  if  there  be  any  «ike  what  they  maiC  pay, 
'   To  thif  boi  a  peooy-^re  ifaey  pais  away. 

The  abuses  at  length  became  so  flagrant,  that  an  act  of  common 
council  was  issued  to  restrain  them.  This  act,  which  was  dated  the 
Isl  of  August,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Marj^ 
gives  a  curious  picture  of  the  manners  ci  the  time.  Ititates, 
that 

'  Forasmuch  as  the  material  temples  of  Ood  were  first  ordained 
for  the  lawful  and  devout  assembly  of  people,  there  to  lift  npthehr 
hearts,  and  to  laud  and  praise  Almighty  God,  and  to  hnr  hia 
divine  service,  and  most  holy  word  and  gospel,  sincerely  said, 
auDg,  and  tatight :  and  not  to  be  used  as  markets,  or  other  profaae 
places  or  thoroughfares,  with  carriage  of  things.  And,  for-  that 
How  of  late  years,  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  London^ 
and  other  people  repairing  thither,  have,  and  yet  do  commonly  nse 
and  accustom  themselves  very  unseemly  and  irreverently,  the  more 
the  pity,  to  make  the  common  carriage  of  great  vessels  full  of  ale 
lind  beer,  great  baskets  full  of  bread,  fish,  flesh,  and  sach  other 
things ;  fanlels  [packs]  of  stuff,  and  other  gross  wares,  and  things, 
through  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul's.  And  some  in  leading 
moyles,  [mules,]  horses,  and  other  beasts,  through*  the  same  uni- 
versity, to  the  great  dishonour  and  displeasure  of  Almighty  God, 
and  the  great  grief  also,  and  of  feuce  of  all  good  people.' 

The  act  then  proceeds  to  impose  a  fine  on  all  future  offenders  of 
3ff.  4rf.  for  the  Hrst  offence,  6t,  8J.  for  the  second,  and  lOt.  for 
the  third,  with  two  nights  imprisonment. 

This  statute,  however,  must  have  proved  onlv  a  temporary  re- 
straint (excepting  probably  as  to  the  leading  of  animaJs  through 
the  church ;)  for  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  we  learn,  from  Malcolm's 
Londinium  Redivivum,*  that'  idlers  and  drunkards  were  indulged 
in  lying  and  sleeping  on  the  benches  at  the  choir  door  ;  and  that 
other  usages,  too  nauseous  for  description,  were  also  frequent. 

Among  the  curious  notices  relating  to  the  irreverend  pmcticea 
pursued  m  this  church  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  collected  by  the 
same  author  from  the  manuscript  presentments  on  visitations, 
preserved  at  St.  Paul's,  are  the  followmg : 

1598.  '  We  thtuke  it  is  verie  necessarye  Ihinge  that  every  quo- 
risler  should  bringe  with  him  to  church  a  testament  in  English,  and 
tome  to  every  chapter  as  it  is  dayly  read,  or  some  other  good  nnd 
godlve  prayer-booke,  rather  than  spend  theyr  tyme  in  taike,  and 
buntmg  after  apurr-money,  whereon  they  set  their  whole  mmds, 

*  ¥•!.  ul.  p.  71. 
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and  do  of  ten  abuse  d^vcn  if  they  do  not  bestow  iomewhat  on  them.* 
iSpnr-mofaey  was  an  exaction  from  persons  who  entered  the  ca- 
thedral booted  and  spurred  ;  the  gentlemen  of  the  choir  were 
peremptory  in  their  demand,  and  threatened  imprisonment  in  the 
choir  for  the  night  to  all  who  refused  them  a  pecuniary  gift.  The 
custom  b  flitill  prevalent  among  the  juvenile  members  of  the  chapel 
royal,  at  Windsor,  the  choristers  at  Lichfield,  and  some  other  ca- 
thedrals. At  the  time  that  the  above  presentment^as  made,  spurs 
were  generally  worn  by  the  bucks  and  dashers  of  the  age,  to  whom 
6en  Jonson  ailades  in  a  .scene  in  the  Alchymbt,  where  Subtle  ad- 
vises Abel  Drugger  to  place  a  '  loadstone  under  the  threshold, 

'*  To  dmw  in  tbe  gallaots  that  wear  span.' 

'  In  the  upper  quier  wher  the  co*in  [communioo]  table  dothe 
stande,  iher  as  sach  unieverente  people,  walking  with  their  halts  on 
their  heddes,.  comonly  all  the  service-tyme, .  no  man  reproving 
them  far  y^*' 

'  The  notices  of  encroachments  on  St.  PauFs,  in  the  same  reign, 
are  equally  curious.  The  chapels  of  the  different  chantiys  were 
lied- meal  infaoiously.  St.  George's  chapel  in  the  chancel,  was  a 
FBceplflMele  for  old  stones,  and  a  ladder.  Long  chapel  in  the  nave 
received  fie  poles  and  lumber,  the  rubbish  of  the  repairs  of  1500'; 
(orfy«4wo  years  bad  elapsed  since  they  were  placed  there.  St»  Katba-r 
rine'swasusedasasohool-room,  and  a  chapel a<yoiniog' Jesus ehajleU 
wasletforaglacier'sworkahop  !*  Part  of  Ihevaults  beneath  the  ohurch 
was  6«ciipi^  by  a  carpenter;  the  remainder  mas  held  by  tbe 
bishop^  (he  dean  and  chapter,  and  the  minor  canons.  One  vault, 
thought  to  have  been  used  for  a  burial-plaoei.  was  converted  .  intea 
wine-cellar,  and  a  way  had  been  cut  into  it  through  the  wall  of  the 
building  itself .f  The  shrowds  and  cloisters  under  the  convocation- 
house,  '  where  not  longe  smce  the  sermons  in  fonle  weather 
were  wont  to  be  preached,'  were  made  '  a  common  laystall  for 
boardes,  trunks,  and  chests,  being  lett  oute  unto  trunk-makers  ; 
^here,  by  meanes  of  their  daily  knocking  and  noyse,  the  church  is 
greatly  disturbed.'  More  than  twenty  houses  also  had  been  built 
against  the  outer  walls  of  the  cathedral ;  and  part  of  the  very  foun- 
dation was  cut  away  to  make  offices.  One  of  those  houses  had 
ii  closet  literally  dug  in  the  wall :  from  another  was  a  way  through 
a  window  info  a  ware*room  in  the  steeple ;  a  third,  '  partly  formed 
by  St.  Paul's,  was  '  lately  used  as  a  play-house,'  and  the  owner  of 


*  Od  the  difgraeefal  nsei  to  which  be  •  laned'    the    mansiteriea     aod 

Ihoie  chapels  were  placed|  Mr.  Mai-  churches  into  waiehoQscs  for  stolen 

colffl  makes  the  followins  stwitnt  re-  goods. 

s»rk!— f  Shade  of  Blisabeihl^  how  were  t    This  pmctice    of     converting 

\ktm  thiogs  kept   froni  your  notice,  church  vaults  into  wine  edlars,  it  may 

■ben  |oa  visited  St.  Paul's?    That  be  remarked,  is  not    yet  worn  out. 

loo  did  not  see  then,  I  firmly  believe.*  Some  of  the  vaulu.  beaeaih  Winches ; 

|(.she  did,  (and  it  is  highly  probabloj)  ter  cathedral  are  now,  or  were  UMy, 

the  wpfdd  havo  caied  as  much  about  used  for  that  purpose, 
th^  dsMsratioB  as  her  fother  dkl,  when 

.. .    ■     .      u  a 
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a  fourth  *  baked  his  bread  and  ptes^  in  an  oren  excavated 
a  buttress.'* 

From  another  presentment  we  learn  the  following : — 
'  YUs  a  greate  disorder  in  the  churche,  that  porters,  butchers, 
and  water-l^rers  and  who  not  ?  be  suffered  in  special  in  tyme  of 
service,  to  carrye  and  recarrye  whatsoever,  no  man  withstandinge 
them  or  gaynsayinge  them,  which  b  a  greate seandalle  to  honeste 
mynded  men.  And  boyes  (savinge  your  reverence),  p — ge  upon 
stones  in  the  churche,  by  St.  Faithes  doore,  to  slide  upon,  as  upon 
ysse,  and  so  by  that  meanes  maye  hurte  themselves  quicklve.* 

The  *  Walker's  in  PauFsy't  during  this  and  the  following 
reigns,  were  composed  of  a  motley  assemblage  of  the  gay,  the  vain, 
the  dissolute,  the  idle,  the  knavish,  and  the  lewd ;  and  various 
notices  of  this  fashionable  resort  may  lie  found  in  the  old  plays  tand 
other  writings  of  the  time.  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  '  Every  Man  out 
of  his  Humour,'  has  given  a  series  of  scenes  in  the  interior  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  an  assemblage  of  a  great  variety  of  the  characters ;  in 
the  course  of  which  the  curious  piece  of  information  occurs,  that 
it  was  common  to  affix  bills,  in  the  form  of  advertisements,  upon 
the  columns  m  the  aisles  of  the  church,  in  a  similar  manner  to  what 
is  now  doue  in  the  Royal  Exchange :  those  bills  he  ridicules  in  two 
affected  specimens,  the  satire  of  which  is  admirable.  Shakespeare, 
also,  makes  Falstaff  say,  in  speaking  of  Bardolph,  '  I  bought  him 
in  Paul's,  and  he'll  buy  me  a  horse  in  Smilhfield :  if  I  could  get 
me  but  a  wife  in  the  stews,  I  were  mann'd,  honi*d,  and  wiv'd.'  It 
would  seem,  from  Massinger's  comedy  of  the  *  City  Madam,'  that 
even  cut-purses  might  be  enumerated  among  the  frequenters  of 
Paul's.    Shave  'em  says, 

'  ni  hang  ye  both.    I  can  but  nde  |t 

Yon  for  the  parte  yoo  cot  in  lermon  time  at  Panl^. 

In  a  scarce  tract,  intituled  *  Microcosmographie,'  printed  in  1628, 
Paul's  Walk  and  its  visitants  are  described  in  the  following  whim- 
sical terms;  to  the  honour  of  the  fair  sex,  females  do  not  appear  to 
have  formed  any  part  of  the  company. 

'  It  is  the  land  s  epitome,  or  you  may  call  it  the  lesser,  isle  of 
Great  Brittaine.  It  is  more  than  this,  the  whole  world's  map, 
which  you  may  here  discerne  in  its  perfect'st  motion,  justling  and 
turning.  It  is  a  heap  of  stones  and  men,  with  a  vast  confusion  of 
languages;  and,  were  the  steeple  not  sanctified,  nothing  liker 
Babel.  The  noyae  in  it  is  like  that  of  bees,  a  strange  humming 
or  buzxe,  mixt  of  walking,  tongues,  and  feet.    It  is  a  kind  of  stiU 

^  Malcolm,  vol.  iii.  p.  71— 7S.  obtained  the appdlation  of  Paul's  Waik« 

t  The  yoQog  gallaoti  from  the  innt  er>.    However  itrange  it  may  nen, 

of  conrt,  the  western  and  the  northern  tradition  lays,  that  the  great  lord  Ba« 

Earts  of  the  metropolis,  and  those  that  con  nsed  in  hu  youth  to  cry.  Eastward, 

ad  spirit  eooof  h  to  detach  themselves  ho !  and  was  literally  a  Paul*s  Walker, 

from  the  countmg-hoases  in  the  east,  itfossr,  in  Eur,  Mag,  Juiy,  1807. 
nsed  to  nneet  at  the  central  point,  St.        |  That  is,  by  way  of  pnatriitoient, 

Paul's ;  and  from  this  circnmstanceL.  the  cart  or  tambril. 
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fottv,  or  lond  nhuper.  It  is  the  great  exdunge  of  all  ditcoune, 
uid  DO  buaiiieBB  nfaattoever  but  is  here  atinring  and  a  fool.  It  it 
tbe  synod  of  mil  pates  polilicke,  jointed  and  laid  together  in  the 
DMMt  carionB  posture  ;  and  they  are  not  halfe  io  busie  at  the  Par- 
liament. It  is  the  anticke  of  tailes  to  tailes,  and  backes  to  backes  ; 
and  for  vizards,  you  need  goe  no  further  than  faces.  It  is  the  mar- 
ket of  young  lecturers,  whom  you  may  cheepen  here  at  all  rates  and 
sizes.  Ik  is  the  generall  mint  of  all  famous  lies,  which  are  here, 
like  the  legends  of  papery,  first  coyoed  and  stamped  in  the  church. 
All  inventioDs  are  emptyed  here,  and  not  few  pockets.  The  best 
signe  of  a  Temple  ii  it  is,  that  it  is  the  theevea  sanctuary,  which 
rabbe  more  safely  in  the  crowd  than  in  a  wilderness,  whilst  every 
searcher  is  a  bush  to  hide  them.  It  is  the  other  expense  of  the  day, 
alter  ptayes,  taverne,  and  a  t>audy  houae,  and  men  have  still  some 
oalhes  left  to  sweare  here.  It  is  the  eare's  brothell,  and  satisfiea 
their  luat  and  ytch.  The  visitants  are  all  men,  without  ezceptioos ; 
but  the  principal  inhabitants  and  poisetsors  are  stale  knights,  and 
captainea  out  of  aerrice  ;  men  of  l<mg  rapiers  and  breeches,  which 
after  all  turne  merchants  here,  and  trafficke  for  news;  but  thriflier 
men  make  it  their  ordinarie,  and  boord  here  verie  cbeape.  Of  all 
soch  places,  it  ia  least  haunted  with  hol>gablins,  for  if  a  ghost  wouM 
walke,  naoTe  he  could  not." 

What  ia  meant  by  the  sentence,  '  thrifty  men  make  it  their  ordi- 
nary, and  Iraard  here  very  cheap,'  alludes,    probably,  to  the  com- 
mon saying  (still  in  use)  of  '  Dining  with  duke  Humphrey.'  Stowe 
relates,  that  sir  John  Beauchamp,  son  to  Ihe  great  Guy,  earl  of 
Warwick,  had  a  '  faire  monument'  in  St.  Paul's,  which  was  mis- 
named Humphrey's,  duke  of  Gloucester's,  by  ignorant  people,  who 
held  the  duke's  memory  in  such  particular  veoeradon,  that  they 
were  accustomed  to  assemble  (thrice  a  year)  at  his  tomb,  and 
*  merily  professe  themselves'  to  be  his  servants.     The  most  solemn 
meeting  was  od  the  morning  of  St.  Andrew's  day,  which,  on  this 
occasion,  was,  most  probably,  kept  as  a  fast  by  the  more  lealoua 
ei  the  duke's  servants ;  though  the  circumstances  are  not  well  ex- 
plained, either  by  Stowe  or  Munday.  Stowe's  words  are,  that  those 
who  profess  to  '  serve  duke    Humphrey  in    Fowles,    are    to   be 
ponisbed  here,  and  sent  to  Saint  Alban's,  there  to  be  punished 
againe  for  theyr  absence  from  theyr  master,  as  they  call  him,' 
Aatony  Monday,  Stowe's  contiouator  says,  that   those  who  met 
'  cmcluded  tm  a  breakfast  or  dinm 
aenanls,  and  to  hold  diversity  of 
Humphrey.'     The  other  assembly  to 
tukard- bearers,  watermen,  and  son 
ase  to  come  to  the  same  tomb,  ealriyi 
as<  tbe'Attinr)  have  delivered  Bervlct 
Bamal^'by Strewing  herbes  and  s| 
in  ibc  da^r  ol  KiTktits,  and  accoidii){ 

iiofficJi/^  ■■■■'■;■  •  .  ■.      ]   I   .    .  .| 

■■■'"  •BtajWy,  B;  i..  Krt.  ■  ■ ' 
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.  Amidst  so  niany  profanations  off  tliis  sacred  place,  it  will  not 
nurprise  the  reader  to  find  added  to  them  that  of  lottery  g^am« 
tiling. 

The  first  lottery  ever  known  in  this  couiitry  was  drawn  at  the 
wrest  door  of  St.  PaaFs  cathedral,  in  1569.  It  consisted  of  40»000 
tickets,  at  ten  shillmgs  each,  the  profits  of  which  were  to  be  apr 
propriated  to  repairing  the  havens  of  the  kingdom.  The  drawing 
began  on  the  11th  of  January,  and  continued  day  and  night  unt3 
the  6th  of  May.  The  prizes  were  all  in  plate.  Another  lottery 
consisting  of  rich  armour  was  drawn  here  in  1586.  On  both  these 
occasions  a  temporary  wooden  house  was  erected  next  to  the  walls 
for  the  purpose. 

The  annexed  engraving  shews  tlie  form  of  the  church  and  the 
situation  of  the  tombs. 


1.  Portico. 

2,  3.  Towers. 

4.  Convocation  court. 
6.  St.  Gregory's  church. 

6.  Bishop  Kempe's  chapel. 

7.  Beai]champ*8  monument. 

8.  Chapter  house. 

9.  Monument  of  Dr.  Donne. 

10.  Monument  of  dean  Collet. 

11.  Monument  of  W.  Hewet* 

12.  Monument  of  sir  J.  Coktyne. 

13.  Monument  of  sir  N.  Bacon. 

14.  Brass  of  bishop  Newcourt. 

1 5.  Brass  of  dean  Carey* 

16.  Brass  of  Dr.  Brabazon. 

17.  Brass  of  Dr.  Rythyn. 

18.  Brass  of  Simon  Edolph. 

19.  Brass  of  Richard  Lichfield. 

20.  Brass  of  John  Acton, 

21.  Monument  of  sir  C.  Hatton. 
22»  23.  Monuments  of  bishops 

Fauconberge  and  Henry  de 
Wengham. 
24.  Monument  of  Lacy»  earl  of 
Lincoln. 


25.  Brass  of  bishop  Braybroke, 

26.  Shrine  of  St.  Erkenwald. 

27.  Monument  of  dean  Nowell. 

28.  MonumentofsirT.Heneage, 

29.  Brass  of  R.  de  Hengham. 

30.  Monument  of  sir  S.  Burley. 

31.  Monument     of    John     of 
Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster. 

32.  Monument  of  W.  Herbert^ 
earl  of  Pembroke. 

33.  High  altar. 

34.  Monument  of-  bishop  ChK 
shttl. 

35.  Monument  of  bishop  Niger. 

36.  Monument  of  sir  J.  Masoooi. 

37.  Monument  of  W.  Aubrey. 

38.  39.  Monument  of  king  Sebba 

and  king  Ethelied. 

40.  Brass  of  Thomas  de  Eure. 

41.  Brass  of  W.  Greene. 

42.  Brass  of  R.Fitzhugh9  bishop 

of  London. 

43.  Chapel  of  St.  George* 

44.  Chapel  of  St.  Dunstan. 

45.  Chapel  of  the  Virgin. 


'Among  the  numerous  monuments  which  adorned  the  old  cathe* 
draTy  tli'e  following  were  llie  most  curious  and  important  :— 
'  In  the  ftavie  on  the  sout}i  side  was  the  tomb  of, John  de  Beau- 
chainp;  It  was  in  the  form  of  an  altar*  on, wjhichwiyi  hi^  effigy  i^ 
complete  armour,  with  a  fiurtoUt,.  emblazo^^  with  hiaann^;  hip 
hands  were  joined  in  prayer,  his  head  sifpported  by  a^  cushion,  ^nj 
&b  feet  rested  agamsta  lion*.  The  sides  of  the  monument  weii^  jdxr 
vided  into  four  compartments,  each  containing  a  quaterfoil,  ever]^ 
leaf  a  trefoil,  and,  in  the  centre,  a  shield  of  arms. 
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The  tomb  of  bishop  Kemp  exhibited  a  fine  specimeQ  of  sepul- 
chral  arcfaiiecture  of  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  It  stood  in  the  nor^i 
sisle  of  the  nave^  in  a  chapel  where  service  was  performed  daily. 
The  screen  consisted  of  three  open  arches,  decorated  with  trefoils, 
the  buttresses  with  pinnacles  and  foliage.  Above  was  a  frieze  with 
sngelsy  ahields  of  am^s,  badges,  &c.  finished  with  a  cornice  formed  of 
lozenges  pierced  into  quaterfoiis.  The  basement  had  deUcate 
arched  pa^inels^,  At  the. east  end  of  the  screen  was  a  circular 
arched  nichep  wilh  a.  pointed  moulding  over  it,  on,. each  side  of 
which  were  small  statues.  The  effigy  of  the  bishop,  arrayed  in 
pontificalibus,  lav  on  an  altar  tomb  within. 

On  the  Uooi;  of  tl^e  nave  and  choir  were  numerous  brasses,  sonie 
of  particular  beauty.  Thomaa  de  Eure  was  represented  in  a  vest- 
ment,, embroidered  with  niches  and  saints.  Five  circular  arches, 
with  rising  pinnacles,  formed  the  canopy,  above  which  was  a  circle, 
containing  a  representation  of  the  annunciation.  Twelve  rich  niches 
with  saints,  formed  the  border.  John  Newcourt  had  an  equally 
elegant  monument,  with  an  engraving  of  the  annunciation.  There 
were  also. similar  monuments,  with  their  effigies,  to  Robert  deBi*^- 
broke,  bishop  Fitzhugh,  Wiliuim  Worsley,  dean,  died  August  l4m, 
1488,  Roger,  Brabazon,  canon  residentary,  died  3d  August,  X^'d^, 
and  bishop  Ring,  exclusive  of  numerous  brasses  for  the  minor  clergjy 
of  the  cathedral.  .   ,  .■  ^ 

In  the  north  aisle  of  the  choir  were  the  following  monuments  : — 

Beneath  two  flat  pomted  arches  in  the  wall,  (before  which  were 
three  acutely  pointed  arches  with  trefoil  heads  and.  foliage  capitals, 
and  between  the  sweeps,  circles  enclosing  quaterfoiis,)  ,werb  tl]^ 
tombs  of  the  Saxon  kinp  Sebba  and  Ethelred,  The  sarcpphag.u;^,of 
each  had  a  pointed  covering  fhited,  and  resting  on  four  9 waff 
columns.  .  ••>} 

Above  each  of  tbeir  tombs  was  a  tablet  wilh  the  fotfot^ifi^','?^- 
fcriplions  in  black  letter :  i       , .  V 

'  Hb  JMtificbbsi  rex  orientaliam  Saxoomn;  qui  convenos  Aiitad  fidrm  pur 
8.ErlwwaldiiiD,  LoDdineiubepiacopain^aiHio  Ctirbti  dcmzvii,  Vic  mvlUim  Dip 
derotiw,  acclbiit  religiodi,  cmbris  precibos  et  piis  cteeiioiyiiaiuiiiii/riiaibHi 
piofimoin  intentoti'vitaa  privatam  et  mpnastioam  eunctis  legoi  diviliii.fi  hf««o- 
ribot  prefereni :  qai  cam  regnasset  anoos  xxz.  habitnm  Teligiottil»^aa«»pii«iMr 
benedictioDum  Waltheri  LoDdioent.  aotislitii,  qui  prefalo  Erkenwaldo  successit ; 
de  aao  Yenerabilia  Beda,  io  bisfeoria  gentia  Angiorani.'  ••»  •->  i 

'  Hie  jacel  Etbelredos,  Angloram  rex,  filioa  Edgaii  ivgii;  ctti<iiil/:die  conie- 
cmtioDit  poet  impoailam eoronaa^ fertar  S.  Danataoiis,  Caotaaivaidtiepiscopiia 
dira  pmdiziate  bie  verbis  &  qaoQiam  aspirasti  ad  regmim  per  raofftetfl  fratria  tai, 
i«  coma  aaogtiine  coDapiraveraat  Aogh,  cam  i^noroioioaa  matr^  tai;,noiidefi- 
ciet  Gladiaa  de  domo  tua,  aeeviena  in  te  omniboa  diebos  vitie  (uiL  ftiti^rflcfM  da 
aemiiie  coo,  qaoaqoe  regtiom  taam  traQsTeralar  in  regem  alieithMyd^jtiklrtffMMit 
fivgaam  geoa  coi  f>nBrideiiooabont$  .oee  azpiabitarj  aiat  longd'iindiiMl  fP^M- 
lamtaam,et  peccatoni  matrix  tu«,ei  peccata  rirorum,  qui  interf^ere  cpnaDio 
iHias  neqoam.  Quae,  aicot  a  riro  aancto  prsdicta  erant^  ev^ai^W^  Hiam  l^tM- 
ledoa  vartis  prsliia  per  Swanom,  Ihibordtti  reeem,  filiuroq ;  ^tram  Cwi%lft^ 
ligaUu  ei  fogatos,  ac  tandem  Londioi  arcta  obaidiooe  condoaaa,  miaere  diem 
obiit,  anno  Dominica  loearaationis  nxvii.  poatqaam  annia  zxxvt,  in  magna  tri- 
bolatioDe  regnaiaeu 
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The  tomb  o(  William  Aubrey,  consisted  of  an  arched   recess, 
*n  which  was  his  effigy  between  two  columns  of  the  composite  orde 
resting  on  a  plinth,  and  sustainmg  an  entablature,  in  the  centre 
'  of  which  were  his  arms  in  a  scroll,  and  on  either  side  a  winged  hour- 

*  glass  and  a  scull.  He  was  represented  with  a  pomted  beard,  ruff,  and 
'black  gown  and  cap,  his  left  hand  resting  on  a  scull  and  his  right 
^holding  a  roll  of  parchment.  Beneath  the  effigy  was  the  following 
inscription  :— 

'  Golidmo  Aabmo,  dara  (amilia  io  Breconia  orCo ;  L.  L.  Id  Oxonia  Doctor!,  ae 
•¥e^io  profeMori,  aichiepiacopi  Cantaariensia  oaoairum  anditori;  et  vicario  in 
tfipiritaalibiu  general! ;  exercitos  regii^  ad  8*  Qaiotinum,  supremo  jaridico.  In 
limitaoeam  Wallis  conciliom  ndicico ;  cancellarie  magistro  et  regina  Elixaliefha 
a  sQpplicam  libeliis.  « Viro  ezqaisita  eraditionej  lingalari  pradentia,  et  moribna 
''au^vitsimis :  qui  tribiu  flliis  et  aez  flliabat,  WUgtfforda  oxore  soaoeptif,  aeter- 

*  nam  in  Chritto  vium  expectana,  anlmam  Deo  xxiii.  Jolii,  1685.  ^Slatla  ao»  66 
,f>labide  reddidit. 

J  Optimo  patri,  Edwardaa  et  Tbomaa,  militea    ac  Jobaooea  armiger,  illii  mas* 

*  tlaaimi  PosueraDt. 

Beneath  was  represented  in  basso  relievo,  six  female  figures  and 
,thre|B  male,  five  bemg  in  armour,  and  all  m  the  attitude  of  prayer. 

bn  the  same  side  was  the  monument  of  John  de  Chishul,  bishop 
pf%opdon,  ob.  1280;  it  was  a  plain  sarcophagus,  under  two 
'jpointed  arches. 

Bishop  Niger's*  tomb  was  plain,  of  the  altar  form,  before  it  were 
^three  pomted  arches,  and  in  the  back  wall  three  pierced  quaterfoils. 
Above  the  tomb  was  a  light  screen  of  four  pointed  arches^  the  heads 
,of  each  filled  with  tracery  of  very  delicate  execution. 

Attached  to  a  tablet  was  the  following  inscription:—* 

^ic  requieacit  In  domino  Roeerua,  cognomento  Niger,  quondam  canonicna 

hujaa  eccleais  S.  PanK,  ac  deinde  in  Loodinena.  epiaeopum  coniecratoa,  anno 
'aaliltia,  ins.  Vir  in  lileratofa  profnndna,  moribna  lioneatna,  ac  per  omnia 
ilandibiKa;  ChrlatlanaD  religionia  amator,  ac  defenaor  atrennna.    Qui,  cum  paa* 

torale  officinm  vigilanter  ac  atndioae  rexlaaet  annia  14.  diem  aunm  claaait  extre- 

mnm.  apod  manerium  auum  de  Stebonbeatb,  8  calend.  Octob,  ano.  Chriati, 

1^4 1,  reghadte  reee  Henrico  8. 
Contigit  hia  diebna  dam  epiaoopoa  iate  Rogems  in  bao  eecleaia  ante  majna 

altare  ataret  inaulatna,  ad  odeorandom  dWuia,qaod  tanta  insre  facta  eat  nnbinm 
'dtfnaitiaj  nt'vix  alteram  diacemere  poaait;  qaam  confeatim  aecata  cat  toniiroi 
'libi^rlbUitconcuaaio,  cam  tanta  folminia  oomacatione^  ac  foatore  intoierabili,  at 
umaes,  •qni  adernnt,  rapide  fiigientea,  nibil  verina  qoam  mortem  expedarent; 

asltM  epIseopUa  cam  ano  diaoono  remanait  intreptdna.    Aere  tandem  pargato, 

~  '      fM lei  divinas explevit. 

Epitapbiom. 
Eccleais  quondam  praaanl  praaentia,  in  anno 
Mvbia  C.  quater  X.  jacet  bic  Rogema  bamatna. 

Hajoa'-erat  manibua  domino  locna  iate  dicatna : 

>  >  ObaialBi  ania  preciboa  veniam  dea^  tolle  realoa. 

..  jQin  )ihe.i^ame  side  of  the  aisle  was  a  handsome  monument  to  the 
.mcinory  oi  WiUiam  Herbert,  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  died,  1569, 
ased  69*^'  The  tomb  was  formed  by  a  basement  and  pedestals,  on 

'I'.'f'l^be'ab'cin^  of'tbia  biibopwaa  in     tbatmiracks  were  frequently  wrongb 
f^,f^potflr     M^Ubsw  Paria  reoordaj     atil.* 

C.I  .■!.  ...  •   ,  ,    • 

•  n  t  »>•■  «i  111  (11     I  /  i  /  /    ' 
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whidi  wen^  teren  composite  pillars.  The  three  lower  had  arches^ 
those  on  the  aide  friezes  and  cornices  only.  Under  those  arches 
lay  the  effigies  of  the  earl  and  his  lady,  on  a  sarcophagus;  at  the 
head  his  daughter  Anne,  lady  Talbot,  kneeling,  and  at  the  foot  were 
two  sons  in  armour,  viz.  Henry,  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  sir  Edward 
Herbert ;  on  the  middle  columns  were  others  of  the  same  order, 
sustaining  the  anna  and  crests  of  the  family ;  over  the  lateral  co- 
lumns were  obelisks  and  shields  of  arms ;  the  whole  was  decorated 
with  scroll  work,  foliage,  &c. 

The  next  monument  of  interest  was  on  the  same  side,  to  the  me- 
mory of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  Constantia  and 
Bhmch,  his  wives.  It  was  not  so  elegant  a  design  as  some  others 
of  the  same  period.  The  effigies  of  himself  and  his  first  wife  Blanch, 
lay  beneath  a  canopy  of  pointed  pinnacles,  which  was  supported  by 
eight  hexagonal  pillars  on  small  pedestals.  The  whole  design,  as 
Mr.  Malcolm  remarks,  was  rather  clumsy.  His  spear,  a  curious 
shield,  amd  his  abacof,  or  cap  of  state^  were  suspended  before  the 
monument. 

On  a  tablet  was  the  following  inscription  ;^- 

Hic  in  domino  obdormivit  Jobannit  Gandaveiif if ,  vulgo  de  Gaunt,  a  Gsndano 
FlandriaB  orbe^loco  saUJi  ita  denominatns;  Edwardl  Tertii,  regit  AngVim^  fllios, 
a  patre  coBBitii  Rkbmondis  titulo  oroatus.    Trei  sibi  nxoret  in  matrimonio 
dasil ;   prinain,  Blancham,  flliam  et  heredem  Henrici,  dacia  Lancastrifle,  per 

Ctm  am|diaiinMin  jviiit  beieditaleni.  Nee  aolum  dux  Lancastriae,  led  etiam 
iceaCrie,  Lincolnie,  et  Derbie,  comes  efiectos.  E  cajoi  sobole  imperatoret, 
legea,  priocipea,  et  proceres  propagati  sunt  plurimi.  Alteram  habait  nxorem 
ConHantiam  (que  hie  contnmulatur)  flliam  et  heredem  Petri  regie  Casttllie  et 
Legiooia,  cojna  jare  Optimo  titnlo  regii  Castillie  et  Legionis  usoa  eit.  Hoc 
saicam  illi  P^parit  flliam  Catherinam,  ex  qua  ab  Henrico,  reget  Hispanie  sunt 
propagati.  Tertiam  vero  nxorem  dnxit  Catherinam,  ex  equestri  familia,  et  eximia 
pulcbriiodine  feminam,  ex  qna  namerosam  suscepit  prolem ;  unde  genus  ex  matra 
doxit  Hearieus  VII.  rex  Anglia  prudentisaimus.  Cujus  felicissimo  coojugio  cum 
Eltnbccha,  Edwardi  qnarti  regis  fllia,  e  stirpe  Eboracensi  regie  ille  Lancaitrien- 
siom  el  Eboracensiom  familie  ad  exoptatissamum  Anglia  pacem  eoaluerunt. 

Ulaatriasimus  hie  prinoeps  Johannes,  cognomento  Plantaeenet,  rex  Castillie  et 
htH^niu,  dux  Lancastria,  comes  Richmondiss,  lisicestria,  Lincolnim  et  Derbis, 
locom  tenena  Aquitania,  magnas  seoeschallaa  Anglia,  Obiit  Ann,  88  regni  regis 
Richardi  8,  annoque  domtni  1999. 

Opposite  the  last  was  a  handsome  nfonument  to  the  memory  of 
mr  Simon  Burley  ;  his  effigy  in  armour  lay  on  an  altar  tomb,  with 
a  canopy  at  hia  head,  hb  feet  resting  on  a  lion.  The  front  of  the  tomb 
was  divided  into  three  divisions,  by  two  buttresses  ornamented  with 
pinnacles.  The  middle  division  was  double  the  width  of  the  lateral 
ODcs,  and  was  surmounted  with  a  double  arch,  from  which  rose 
crocketted  pinnacles,  the  spaces  between  bemg  ornamented  with 
shields  <A  arms,  &c. 

On  a  tablet  at  the  back  of  the  tomb  was  the  following  inscrip- 
tion:— 

Hie  raqaieseit  Simon  Burley,  banerettus,  ({oinq :  poriuora  prafectns,  ordinia 
gafterii  nileai  et  regi  Rjcardo  secundo  conailiariua  longe  charistimost    Conau- 
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oio  sibi  ooDJofictat  baboi^  ex  ampliMimii  famSib^  daaf  mom ;  alteram  Staffor> 
iS\eb,  alteram  baronis  de  Roos  filtam ;  ▼eroin  difficillimo  illo  tempore^  cam  inter 
Anglitt  proeeteB  omnia  rab  jnvene  prineipe  mmnltatibtis  agitarentur,  in  tantnm 
aonnullornm  odium  incvrrit,  nt  parliameataria  anetoritata  ciqiilB  piecteietoc 
anno  Domini  1888.  Poaferi  aatem,  eadem  potcea  anctoritale^  tab  rega  Heoriea 
quarto  sant  restitnti.   Obiit  anno  aalotb  1898. 

On  Ibe  north  side  of  this  aisle^  beneath  four  acutely  pointed 
arches,  the  pillars  of  which  rested  on  the  tomb,  was  th^  effigy  m 
brass  of  Ralph  de  Hengham,  lord  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench. 

Opposite  the  last,  was  a  monument  of  the  composite  order,  to 
the  memory  of  sir  Thomas  Heneage,  knt.  chancellor  of  the  duchy 
of  Lancaster,  &e.,  who  died  October  17».  1584,  his  effigy  in 
armour  and  that  of  his  wife  were  placed  under  an  arch.  A  l^ieel- 
ing  female  and  a  child  lying  on  a  tomb,  were  represented  on  the 
basement. 

In  the  chapel  of  St.  George,  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  able, 
was  a  curious  monument,  to  the  memory  of  sir  John  Wolley,  ob.  1559. 
Above  a  basement  was  represented  the  effigies  of  three  persons,  and 
at  each  comer  was  a  composite  column,  supporting  statues  of  Time, 
Fame»  &c.* 

On  the  north  rfde  of  the  high  altar,  was  a  monument  to 
Alexander  Nowell,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  died  February  13t.  1601^  Jn 
a  niche  was  his  bust,  in  a  furred  gown,  with  a  cap  and  ruff,  and  ob 
each  side  an  obelisk. 

In  the  south  aisle  were  the  following  monuments,  in  a  niche  gf 
black  marble  surmounted  by  an  inscription  and  anus,  thup  effigy  <^f 
John  Donne,  D.D.  (died  Mar<^  31, 1631,)  in  a  wiudbg.sheet  rising 
from  a  vase  ;*  near  this  was  dean  Colel*a  tomb.  It  consbted.  of  a  plain 
altar,  with  a  skeleton  stretched  on  a  mat.  At.  the  cornerf  w^r<;  pil- 
lars, supporting  others  of  the  same  order,  aurmpunted  with  acii)ils. 
In  Uie  upper  intercolomaiatioa  was  an  arched  niche,  containing  a 
bust  of  the  dean,  the  hands  crossed  on  a  book.  Above  the  arch,  wi^ 
the  crest  of  the  Mercer's  company,  and  below  the  niche  ip,:  col- 
let :  DBCA  t  s.  PAV :  and  on  either  aide  the  following  inscriptions.: 

John  Collate,  doctor  of  divinitie,  dean        The   aon   of    air   Henry  Cellete, 

af  Pawlea/md  the  only  fownderofPawlea  knyehte,  twyae  lord  maior  of  iShm  cytty 

acliole,  who  departed  this  lyefle.  Anno  of  Laodon,  and  fiee  of  the  companye 

Pominii  1519.  and  miaterya  ef  the  nsercen. 

• 

On  the  front  of  the  tomb  below  the  skeleton  was  the  following  : — 

Ric  aitna  eat  D.  Jo.  Coletua,  hujoa  ecaleaia  decanoa,  tbeologna  inaif  nia,  qni 
adeiemplnni  8.  Paoli,  aemper  e^tgratnicnm  evangelicie  doctrine  prieeoneni, 
WR  ayncara  doclrinaB  perpetoa  vitcB  ayneeritate  reapendit.  Seholani  Paaltnam 
aoo  aomptn  aolna  et  inatitaii,  et  annuo  reditu  dotavit :  gemu  ~ 
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*  Conaiderable    remaina  of   this  wrapt  himadf  in  a  ahrood  aa  a  corae, 

mooomeot  now  lie  diaperaed  in  the  and  to  have  bad  a  likeness  of  himaelf 

erypt  af  tfaS'  preaeni  ehwrch.  painted  whikt  ao  enveloped,  and  atand- 

t  The  ■tatoe  of   Dr.  Donae   waa  log  upon  an  nrn ;  from  that  paintini; 

acolptured  by  the  celebrated  Nicholaa  the  atatae  waa  executed,  and  it  ia  atil. 

Stone,  and   C9at    120/.    When  near  preaerred  in  the  Tanlta  of  St.  Failb*a 

death,  the  doctor  ia    aaid  to   have  church. 
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«  >  * 

Cbiiili  dotibm  collbiiestavit ;  prseipiie  aobHetaie  mtra.  ac  ^udiciiie :  mine 
fraitnr  evaogelica  Margarita,  caja*  amore  neglexit  omnia  :  vixit  an.  53,  ad. 
BiaifUftTit  zvL  obHt  anno  1519. 

Moreve  mniido,  ot  vivaa  Deo. 

Near  thifl  ivas  a  composite  monument  with  a  recumbent  effigy  of 
William  Heml,  ew|.  1699. 

On  tbe  name  Hide  was  a  handsome  monament,  of  the  composite 
Older,  to  the  inemory  of  sir  W^  Coekiayn,  1626.  On  a  sarcophagus 
were  the  effigies  of  himself  and  his  wife,  covered  by  a  pediment, 
supported  fay  pillars. 

In  Uie  eaatem  part  of  this  aisle,  was  a  heavy  Ionic  monument 
to  sir  Christopher  Hatton,  lord  chancellor.  On  a  sarcophagus 
was  ins  effigy*  ia  .armoury  with  the  robe  of  the  mrder  of  the  garter. 
Us  head  Eeatbig«ii«  mat.  At  each  end  of  the  tomb  were  four  pil- 
lars and  two  pilasters,  and  between  them  a  large  arch ;  above  the 
cornice,  two  niches  with  figures  between  composite  pillars,  with 
the  arma  and  .crests  of  the  deceased. .  On  each  side  of  the  monu- 
ment were  heavy  obelisks. 

Near  this  was  4be  monument  of  sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  lord  keeper, 
oUt  1679.  It  consisted  of  six  composite  pillars,  with  pedestals  elevated 
en  a  double  basement,  forming  the  support  of  a  triangular  pediment, 
on  vriiich  were  his  arms,  scrolls,  and  sculls.  The  effigies  of  his 
two  wives  lav  on  the  tomb,  attired  in  the  costume  of  the  age,  and 
on  a  table  iwove  waa  tjie  effigy  of  sir  Nicholas  in  full  armour,  his 
head  bare,  and  resting  on  a  rolled  mat,  at  his  feet  bis  crest,  a 
boar. 

The  tombs  of  Henry  de  Wengham,  1262,  and  Eustace  de  Fan- 
oonberge,  1228,  bishops  of  London,  were  situated  beneath  five 
pointed  arches.  At  the  commencement  of  tlie  outward  mouldings 
of  these  arches  were  roses,  and  above  them  circles  inclosing  quater- 
foib.  That  of  Wengham  was  a  plain  tomb,  with  his  effigy  re- 
cumbent in  pontifical  robes,  and  giving  the  benediction  ;  over  his 
head  was  a  trefoil  canopy.  Fauconberge*s  was  similar,  except  that 
the  tomb  had  a  border  of  foliage,  and  was  divided  into  five  square 
paonels  enclosing  quaterfoils. 

Eusiaeias  de  Faocoabrigge,  Re^ii  Joattciarias,  una  atq  ;  altera  legatione 
perfvnctot  io  Gallia,  tub  Joanne  et  Henrioo  tertio,  regibas ;  qaiboi  ab  intimi* 
eoBsUiw,  el  auppemas  Anglice  thesaorarius  fuit.  Post  concessionem  Guljelnit 
da  noeta  Mafia,  hujos  E^lesiie  antiiiitis,  electus  e«t  in  episcopum  Tibndinen- 
MM,  Amio  verbi  incamati  t^Sl,  consetratns  a  benedtcto,  Roffensi  e^iscopo 
ciM  jam  aheaRt  archiepiscoput  Cantoariensis.  Quomq ;  aediMet  Annos  aeptem 
" ;,  obik  diem  pridie  cal.  Novembris,  anno  talutis  1S88. 

Hie  jacei  Eaatachiu8|  redolens  ut  Assyria  narrltts, 

Virtatem  muftis  tforibus,  et  meritis. 
Vir  fml  I^ic  magniis  et  episcppus  . . .  ot  agnus. 
'  "Vib  cbnspicu  us,  dogmata  precipuus. 
'prp*qdo,'qultran8ts,*stipplex  orarememor  sU* 

Ut  ait  ei  tatiei.  Alma  Dei  facies. 
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Pe  Wengham  satai  Henricm,  ad  astra  lavalnf « 
Hie  nece  prostratat  jacet,  anno  ponlificatoa 
Ter  nt,  et  Domini  mil.  aezagiDt.  bif  que  bis  C« 
Huic  OB  nlyamen^  Deui  O,  te  deprecor.    Amen. 

In  the  chapel  of  St.  Dunstan,  at  the  east  end  of  this  aisle^  was 
tiie  monument  of  Henry  de  Lacy,*  earl  of  Lincoln.  Itoonaiated  of 
an  altar  tomb»  the  front  bein^  adorned  with  niches  and  statues. 
On  it  lay  the  effigy  of  the  earl  m  chain  armour,  with  a  sleeveless 
surtout.    Angels  knelt  at  his  head,  and  at  his  feet  was  a  lion. 

In  the  nave  of  this  church  was  a  monument  to  the  memory  <rf 
bishop  William,  the  Norman,  though  the  site  of  it  is  not  marked  in 
Hollars  plan  of  the  cathedral,  neither  has  Dugdale  described  it. 
On  it  was  the  following  inscription : — 

Galidmo,  Viro  Sapiantia  et  vit»  MmciiUte  claro,  qai  priman  diiro  Edwardo 
regi  et  confeoori  familiaria,  naper  in  epiicopam  Londmeiisem  erectni;  oec 
multo  poat  apud  inTictitiimam  principem  Gulielmum,  Anglie  r^gem,  ejas  no- 
mine priniam,  ob  prndentiam,  fidemaue  siDgularem^  in  conciliam  adbibitoa; 
amnlisnma  huic  urbi  celebarrims  pnWlegia  impetravit :  lenatus  populusqna 
Londinensis  bene  merenti  poauit.  Sadit  epiaoopui  annoi  xx.  DeceMit  anno  a 
Chritlo  nato  m.lzx. 

H«c  tlbi  (dara  pater)  poauerunt  marmora  civaa 

Prtemia  non  meritii  aequiparanda  tuis: 

Namque  libi  populas  te  Londineniis  amicom 

Sensit  et  huic,  urbi  non  leve  presidium: 

Reddita  Libertaa  duce  te,  donataque  multis 

Te  duce,  res  fnerat  publica  muneribus. 
Diiritias,  genus,  et  formam  brevis  opprimat  bora, 

Hec  tua,  sed  pietaset  benefacta  manent; 

Near  this,  attached  to  a  column,  was  the  following  inscriptioOp 
placed  there  by  Edward  Barkham,  lord  mayor,  1CJ22  :— 

Walker's  whoso'er  you  be! 
If  it  prove  you  chance  to  see 

Upon  a  solemne  starlet  day. 

The  city  Senate  pass  this  way. 
Their  grateful  memory  for  to  show, 
Which  they  the  reverend  asbei  owe. 

Of  bishop  Norman  here  intum*d. 

By  whom  this  city  hsth  assumed 
Large  priviledges:  Those  obtainVl, 
By  him  when  Conquerour  William  reign'd 

This  being  by  BARSHAM'sthankfoUmind  renew'd 

Call  it  the  nnonoment  of  gratitude. 

Among  the  numerous  eminent  men  who  were  buried  in  this 
church  without  monuments  were  sir  John  Poulteney,  four  times 
mayor,  ob.  1348 ;  Hamond  Chychwell,  six  times  mayor,  ob.  1328 ; 

*  This    nobleman    greatly    distin*  the  age  of  threescore,  at  his  house 

gubhed   himself  in  the  Welsh  wars,  called  Lincoln*s  Inn.    The  Book  of 

in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Firs*.    He  Dunmow  gives  him  this.character :  Vir 

contributed  towards  the  building  of  the  UUHtU  in  eontil(0,  sinnuuM  in  omni 

New  Work,  or  Lady  Chapel,  in  which  fjwrra  ti  pnUd^ptiMtpt  miliii^  in 

he  was  buried,  after  hii  decease,  at  An^ila,  ii  tmrU  r^Jifn^\fmaii$$immB 
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the  dudiess  of  Bedford,  sister  to  Philip  duke  of  Burgundy,  ob 
1433;  sir  Francis  Waisiugham,  ob.  1690;  sir  Philip  Sidney,  ob. 
1686;  Dr.  Thomas  Lynacre,  the  famous  physician  to  Henry  VIII., 
ob.  1624 ;  William  Lilly,  the  grammarian,  first  master  of  St.  PauPs 
school,  ob.  1622;  sir  William  Dethick,  garter  king  at  arms,  ob. 
1612 ;  sir  Anthony  Vandyke,  the  celebrated  painter,  ob.  1641 ; 
and  most  of  the  Saxon  bishops  of  London,  besides  those  already 
mentioned. 

Among  the  abundant  decorations  of  the  old  church,  the  high 
altar,  and  the  shrine  of  St.  Erkenwald,  are  celebrated  as  prodigies 
of  splendour,  b  costly  materials  and  workmanship.  The  former 
stood  l>etween  two  columns  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  choir :  it  was 
adorned  with  rich  jewellery,  and  surrounded  with  images,  most 
beautifully  wrought ;  over  it  was  a  curious  canopy  of  wood,  depicted 
with  the  figures  of  saints  and  angels.  Near  the  altar  was  St.  Er- 
kenwald*a  Shrine,  which  rested  on  a  plain  tomb,  and  was  enriched 
with  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones ;  among  which  were  '  the 
best  sapphire  stones,^  of  Richard  d^  Preston,  of  London,  grocer, 
there  to  remain  for  curing  diseases  of  the  eyes.*  This  shrine  was 
for  many  ages  the  resort  of  the  pious,  anfl  the  gifts  made  to  it  were 
exceedingly  valuable.  Here  kmg  John,  of  I^rance,  when  prisoner 
in  England,  offered  folir  basons  of  gold  at  the  high  altar ;  and 
Dugdale  records,  that  the  dean  and  chapter,  in  1339,  employed 
three  goldsmiths  during  a  whole  year,  to  work  on  this  venerated 
mooument.  The  remams  of  St.  Erkenwald  were  first  removed  into 
the  new  church  in  the  year  1140. 

The  neglected  state  of  the  old  cathedral  during  the  latter  years 
of  Elisabeth,  and  in  the  reigns  of  James  the  First  and  Charles  the 
First,  has  I>een  already  noticed,  vet  a  few  additional  particulars  of 
the  several  attempts  made. to  effect  a  restoration  of  the  building 
during  the  domination  of  the  tworlast  sovereigns,  may  not  be  un- 
acceptable. 

In  an  estimate  made  in  160^,  the  total  of  the  required  expen- 
diture for  repairs  amounted  to  22,636/.  a  sum  much  too  great  to 
be  ol^ained  by  the  unsupported  endeavours  of  the  bishop  and  the 
dean  and  chapter ;  and  the  king  at  that  period  seemed  wholly  mdif- 
ferent  to  the  deplorable  state  of  the  fabric.  At  length,  however, 
after  several  years  of  indefatigable  though  ineffectual  exertions,  a 
gentleman  named  Henry  Farlev  had  the  honour  to  excite  the  so* 
vereign  to  patronize  the  intendfed  reparation. 

James,  as  a  preliminary  step,  visited  the  cathedral  in  great  state, 
on  Sunday  the  twenty-ninth  of  March  1620,  on  horseback,  attended 
by  a  numerous  train  of  the  nobility,  state  officers,  courtiers,  &c. 
He  was  met,  agreeably  to  the  ancient  custom,  at  the  posts  and 
chains,  called  Uie  bars,  near  the  Temple  gate.  Fleet-street,  by  the 
ford  mayor,  sir  William  Cockain,  the  recorder,  alderman,  and  other 
officers  of  the  city,  and  presented  with  a  purse  of  gold.  On  entering 

*  Dagda]e't8c,Psal*»,p.9S. 
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at  the  west  door  of  St.  PauFsy  the  kiD^  kneeled,  and  pronounced 
a  prayer  for  the  luccess  of  the  undertaking.  Thence  he  proceeded 
to  the  choir  under  a  canopy  borne  by  the  dean  and  three  residentaiy 
canons,  accompanied  by  the  clergy,  and  others,  singbff.  The 
choir  was  adorned  with  some  of  the  king's  own  arras  (tapestir 
hangmgs)  which  had  been  sent  for  the  purpose  from  WhitehalL 
Hence  after  an  anthem  had  been  sung,  the  royal  visitor  proceeded 
to  St.  Paul's  cross,  where  a  sermon  from  an  appropriate  text 
(Psalm  di.  verses  13  and  14)  was  preached  by  Dr.  King,  the  then 
bishop  of  London,  who  had  afterwards  the  honour  to  entertain  the 
king  with  a  sumptuolis  repast  at  his  palace,  which  nearly  adjoined 
to  the  church  cm  the  south  side. 

In  the  November  following  a  royal  commission  was  issued  for 
prosecuting  the  repairs,  and  soon  afterwards  a  general  subscription 
was  commenced,  m  the  progress  of  which  laige  sums  of  money 
were  received,  and  ccmsiderable  quantities  of  stone  provided  :*  yet 
nothmg  of  moment  was  then  done  ;  much  of  the  money  was  wasted, 
and  the  stone  was  misapplied ;  some  of  the  latter  was  borrowed  by 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  for  the  erection  of  the  Water-gate  at  York 
House.t 

After  the  accession  of  Laud  to  the  see  of  London,  the  business 
proceeded  with  greater  vi|;our  and  effect,  its  has  been  already 
ahewn ;  and  under  the  direction  of  Inigo  Jones,  the  work  went 
rapidly  on,  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  threw  all  things 
into  confusion,  and  the  parliament  confiscated  the  unexpended 
money  and  materials  to  their  own  uscj 

One  of  the  first  orders  of  the  house  of  commons  after  the  aboli- 
tion of  episcopacy  was,  that  the  committee  for  pulling  down  ^  all 
monuments  of  superstition  and  idolatry,'  should  take  into  their 
custody .'  the  copes  in  the  cathedrals  of  Westminster  and  Paul's,  and 
those  at  Lambeth,  and  have  them  burnt,  that  the  gold  and  silver 
with  which  they  were  embroidered  might  be  converted  to  the  relief 
of  the  poor  in  Ireland.'  A  few  months  afterwards,  namely,  Decem- 
ber the  fifteenth,  1643,  it  was  also  voted  by  the  same  house,  '  that 
the  committee  for  taking  away  superstitious  monuments  do  open 
Paul's  church ;  and  that  they  have  power  to  remove  out  of  the  said 
church,  all  such  matters  as  are  justly  offensive  to,  godly  men;  and 
that  there  shall  be  a  lecture  set  up  there,  to  be  exercised  every 
Lord's  day  in  the  afternoon,  to  begiii  when  other  sermons  usually 
end,  and  one  dav  in  the  week/  the  famous  Dr.  Surges  was  after- 
wards appomted  lecturer,  and  had  a  yearly  salary  of  400/.  settled 
on  him  from  the  revenues.  His  discourses  were  delivered  towards 
the  east  end  of  the  church,  which,  with  part  of  the  choir,  was  se- 

*   The  tubacrlptioos    received  are         t  Mai.  Lood.  Red.  Voi.  ili  p,  77. 
^rticalariied  in  large  vellum  boolu,         %  The  rubbiab  removed  od  hying 

which   tuod.  in   a   preas,  over    Ihe  the  foondation  of  the  portico  iras  con* 

dean*f  veitry.    Hie  total  amooot  was  veyed  to  Clerkeowell  llelda. 
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ptnled  from  the  body  by  a  brick  wall ;  and  the  coDgregation  en- 
tered through  one  of  the  north  wmdows,  which  had  been  converted 
into  a  doorway.    The  elegant  portico  at  the  west  end  was  fitted  up 
with  a  range  of  shops  below  for  milliners  and  others,  and  above  were 
lodgmg  rooms,  which,  if  detraction  has  not  usnrped  the  pen  of 
tmUi,  were  appropriated  to  purposes  of  a  description  far  less  com 
mendable.     About  this  time,  also,  as  sir  John  Hawkins  informs  us, 
there  was  a  music  house  at  the  west  end  of  St.  Paul's,  known  by 
the  sign  of  the  Mitre,  which  was  frequented  by  persons  of  caaie- 
quencCf  and  who  occasionally  danced  Uiere. 

The  re-establishment  of  the  regular  cathedral  service  took  place 
as  soon  as  it  was  possible  for  the  members  of  the  church  to  complete 
the  necessary  arrangements  after  the  restoration.  New  subscriptions 
were  solicited,  and  a  commission  for  'repairing  and  upholding*  the 
ruinous  fabric,  was  issued  under  the  kmg*s  letters  patent,  dated 
April  the  eighteenth,  1663;  the  repairs  were  begun  on  the  first  of 
August  following,  under  the  direction  of  sir  John  Denham^  K.  B. 
who  received  6f.  Bd.  a  day  as  surveyor-general  of  the  works,  and 
who  continued  to  hold  that  office  till  his  death  in  1669,  when  Dr. 
Wren,  afterwards  sir  Christopher,  was  unanimously  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed him  :  the  salary  of  the  latter  wa^,  on  the  seventh  of  October, 
1675,  fixed  at  the  sum  of  200/.  per  anuum. 

After  the  consumption  of  much  fruitless  labour,  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  3,586/.  5«.  1^.  the  principal  part  of  which  wasfor  the  portico, 
the  great  fire  of  1666  destroyed  the  chief  part  of  the  building,  and 
irreparably  damaged  the  remainder.  Still,  however,  the  vast  mag- 
nitude of  die  work,  and  the  contemplation  of  the  great  expense  re- 
quisite for  building  a  new  cathedral,  occasioned  a  lapse  of  several 
years,  as  well  as  a  further  loss  of  considerable  labour  and  materials, 
before  it  was  finally  determined  that  all  attempts  at  reparation  were 
hopeless.  This,  indeed,  had  long  been  the  opinion  of  sir  Christopher 
Wren,  whose  saffacious  and  penetrating  judgment  will  be  at  once 
estimated  from  Uie  following  extract  of  a  letter  directed  to  him  when 
at  Oxford,  in  April,  1668,  by  Dr.  Sancroft,  the  then  dean  of  St. 
PauFs,  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbuay. 

'  As  was  said  of  old,  Prudentia  estquadam  divinatio,  so  science, 
at  the  height  you*  are  master  of  it,  is  prophetick  too.  What  you  ' 
whisper^  in  my  ear  at  your  last  coming  hither,  is  now  come  to  pass.*^ 
Oar  work,  at  the  west  end  of  St.  Paul's,  is  fallen  about  our  ears. 
Your  quick  eye  discerned  the  walls  and  pillars  gone  off  from  their 
perpendiculars,  and  I  believe  other  defects  too,  which  are  now  ex- 
posed to  every  common  observer* 

'  About  a  week  since,  we  being  at  work  about  the  third  pillar 
from  the  west  end  on  the  south  side,  which  we  had  new  cased  with 
stone  where  it  was  most  defective,  almost  up  to  the  chapitre,  a  great 
weight  falling  from  a  high  wall,  so  disabled  the  vaulting  of  the  side- 
aisle  by  it,  that  it  threatened  a  sudden  ruin,  so  visibly,  that  the 
woriuneo  presendy  removed :  and  the  next  night  the  whole  piOar 
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fell,  and  carried  acaffolda  and  all  to  the  very  g^und.  The  second 
pillar,  which  you  know  is  bigger  than  the  rest,  stands  now  alone, 
with  an  enormous  weight  on  the  top  of  it,  which  we  cannot  hope 
should  stand  long,  and  yet  we  dare  not  venture  to  take  it  down. 
The  dean  then  notices  various  defects  in  the  new  casing  of  the 
upper  walls  by  Inigo  Jones,  and  proceeds  thus : 

'  What  we  are  to  do  next  is  the  present  deliberation,  in  which  you 
are  so  absolutely  and  indispensably  necessary  to  us,  that  we  can  do 
nothing,  resolve  on  nothmg  without  you.  You  will  think  fit,  I 
know,  to  bring  with  you  those  excellent  draughts  and  designs  you 
formerly  favoured  us  with,  and  in  the  mean  time  till  we  enjoy  vou 
here,  consider  what  to  advise,  that  may  be  for  the  satisfaction  of  his 
majesty  and  the  whole  nation.' 

Another  letter,  sent  by  the  dean  to  sir  Christopher,  in  July,  com- 
mences with  these  words :  *  Yesterday  my  lords  of  Canterbury, 
London,  and  Oxford,  met  on  purpose  to  bear  your  letter  read  once 
more,  and  to  consider  what  is  now  to  be  done,  in  order  to  the 
repairs  of  St.  PauFs.  They  unanimously  resolved,  that  it  is  fit  im- 
mediately to  attempt  something,  and  that  without  you  they  can  do 
nothing.  I  am  therefore  commanded  to  give  you  an  invitation  hither, 
in  his  grace*s  name  and  the  rest  of  the  commissioners,with  all  speed.** 

That  this  great  man  had  been  perfectly  steady  in  his  opmioa 
of  the  necessity  which  existed  for  constructing  a  new  edifice,  may 
be  seen  by  the  following  passage  from  sir  John  Evelyn's  '  account 
of  architects  and  architecture,*  published  in  1706,  and  addressed  to 
sir  Christopher :  '  I  have  named  St.  Paul's,  and  truly,  not  without 
admiration,  as  oft  as  1  recall  to  mind  (as  I  frequently  do)  the  sad  and 
deplorable  condition  it  was  in,  when  (after  it  had  been  made  a  sta- 
ble of  horses,  and  a  den  of  thieves)  you  (with  other  gentlemen  and 
myself)  were  by  the  late  king  Charles  named  commissioners  to  sur- 
vey the  dilapidations,  and  to  make  report  to  his  majesty,  in  order 
to  a  speedy  reparation.  You  will  not,  I  am  sure,  forget  the  strug- 
gle we  had  with  some,  who  were  for  patching  it  up  any  how  (so  the 
steeple  might  stand)  instead  of  a  new  building,  which  it  altogether 
needed  :  when  (to  put  an  end  to  the  contest)  five  days  after,  that 
dreadful  conflagration  happened,  out  of  whose  ashes  thu  Phoenix 
is  risen,  and  was  by  Providence  designed  for  you.' 

At  a  meeting  of  the  commissioners,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same 
month  (namely,  July  the  twenty-fifth)  a  letter  from  the  king  was 
read,  which  stated  that  'the  ruins  had  been  examined  by  ex- 
perienced workmen,  who  found  the  walls  in  so  dangerous  a  state, 
that  they  were  judged  altogether  tnsufficent  for  bearing  another 
roof,  or  any  new  work.  His  majesty  then  proceeds  to  order  the 
old  wall  to  be  taken  down  to  the  foundation  of  the  east  end,  '  the 
old  choir  and  the  tower  to  be  replaced  with  a  new  choir,  of  a  fair 
and  decent  fabrick,  near  or  upon  the  old  foundations  ;  and  also 
that  care  be  taken  to  preserve  the  cornices,  ashlers,  and  such  other 

*  Parentalla,  p.  856-Oi 
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parts  to  the  former  work,  towards  the  irest,  as  shall  be  deemed  uie- 
lull  for  the  new  fabrick,  lest  they  be  spoiled  by  the  fall  of  more  of 
the  wallsy  which  seeme  to  threaten  immediate  ruine.'* 

The  taking  down  of  the  parts  mentioned  in  the  king's  letter  was 
soon  afterwards  commenced,  under  the  direction  of  a  sub-committee, 
oomposed  of  the  following  persons  :  sir  John  Denham,  Leoiin  Jen- 
kms,  L«L.D.  j  udge  of  the  high  court  of  admiralty,  Dr.  Sancroft,  Dr. 
Pory,  Dr.  Donne,  residentiary,  and  Christopher  Wren,  L.L.D.  Savi- 
lisn  professor  <A  astronomy,  Oxford.*  In  August,  the  king  re- 
quested that  all  the  'stony  rubbish,*  unfit  for  the  church,  should 
be  applied  to  the  raising  of  the  ground  near  Fleet-bridge,  &c.  where 
'  quays  and  wharfs'  were  to  be  erected,  which  required  '  hard  and 
snbstantiall  matter  ;'t  and  during  the  subsequent  months  of  the 
same  year,  many  coffins,  and  bones  of  the  dead,  were  removed,  and 
re^buried  in  other  parts  of  the  church  and  church-yard.  It  is  to 
be  lamented  that  sufficient  attention  was  not  given  to  the  preserva 
tkn  of  socb  of  the  monuments  as  had  escaped  'the  ravages  of  the 
great  fire ;  for,  with  Uttle  exception,  these  appear  to  have  been 
regarded  as  *  old  alabaster,'  a  great  quantity  of  which  was,  in 
the  progress  <rf  the  work,  '  beaten  into  powder  for  making  ce- 
ment.'! 

The  impracticabilibr  of  restoring  the  ancient  church  had  how  be- 
come so  apparent,  that  Dr.  Wren  was  ordered  to  prepare  the 
lequisite  plans  for  a  new  cathedral ;  and,  in  the  followmg  year,  we 
learn  that  he  was  presented  with  '  100  guinea  pieces  (valued  ai 
107/.  10s.)  for  his  directions  in  the  works,  and  for  the  design  of  a 
moda/§ 

la  the  construction  of  the  model  here  spoken  of  both  the  archi- 
tect and  hb  employers  acted  under  the  persuasion  that  the  expenie 
of  the  intended  building  would  be  defrayed  by  voluntary  contribu- 
butions  alone,  and  it  was  therefore  deemed  expedient  to  restrict  the 
design  to  an  edifice  of  moderate  bulk.    This  first  model,  however, 
though  of  *  a  beautiful  figure,'  and  of  '  good  proportion,'  with  a 
*  convenient  choir,  a  vestibule,  porticoes,  and  a  dome  conspicuous 
above  the  houses,'    did  not  satisfy,  the  public  wish ;  though    *  it 
was  applauded  by  persons  of  good  understanding,  as  containing  all 
that  was  necessary  for  the  church  of  a  metropolis,  and  of  an  expenie 
that  might  reasonably  have  been  compassed  ;  but  being  contrived 
in  the  Roman  style,  was  not  so  well  understood  and  relished  by 
others,  who  thought  it  deviated  too  mudi  from  the  old  gothic  form  of 
esthedral  churches :  others  observed  that  it  was  not  stately  enough; 
sad  contended  that,  for  the  honour  of  the  nation  and  the  city  of 
London,'  the  new  fabric  '  ought  not  to  be  exceeded  in  magnificence 
by  any  church  in  Europe.' || 
Shortly  afterwards  it  was  determined  by  parliament  that  a  duty 

*  Mtl.  Load.  Red.  vol.  Hi.  p  85.  4  Ibid.  p.  99. 

t  Ibid.  p.  66.  11  Paranlalia,  p.  989 
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of  twQ  (»I>UIUig8  per  chaldron  should  be  levied  tti  eea-eoal,  the  pro* 
duce  to  i^  pftTily  applied  t»  the  erBction  of  the  intended  charch. 
The  means  of  uu  augmeAted  expenditure  being  thus  secured,  the 
architect  drew  various  sketdies,  byway  of  consulting  the  pre?  ailing 
tastCi  and  finding  that  '  the  generality  were  for  grandeur/  he  ex^* 
tended  bia  ideas,  and  endeavoured  to  gratify  *  the  connoiseurs  and 
critics'  with  a  colossal  and  beautiful  design,  well  studied,  after  the 
b^st  style  of  Greek  and  Roman  architecture.  From  that  design, 
which  was  much  admired  by  some  persona  of  judgment  and  distinc- 
tion, Dr.  Wren  made  a  large  and  highly  finished  model,  in  wood, 
with  all  its  proper  ornaments  {  yet,  though  he  himself  appeared  to 
set  a  higher  value  on  this  performance  Uian  on  any  other  of  his 
plans,  ^  it  consisting  only  of  one  order,  the  Corinthian,  like  8t. 
reter'aat  Rome,'  and  being  laboured  with  more  study  and  euccess, 
and  *  as  what  he  would  haare  put  in  execution  with  the  more  eheer- 
f uloeee  and  satisfaction,'  the  piefeience  given  by  the  clergy*  to 
what  was  called  a  '  cathedral  fashion,'  iMiged  him  to  form  new  de- 
aigaa :  but  theae  he  endeavoured  so  to  mraify,  as  to  reconcile,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  *  the  gothie  to  a  better  knanner  of  architect 
ture.'t  Hence  arose  the  plsn  of  the  present  church,  which,  m 
December,  1672,  was  finally  approved  by  the  king,  who  ordered  a 
nQbOdel  to  be  constructed  suffimently  large  to  admit  a  mas  withm  it, 
and  the  commissionera  directed  the  cfaapter-houie  to  be  roofed, 
ceiled,  and  glazed,  as  a  receptacle  for  the  model.!  After  that 
period,  saya  the  Parentalia,  *  the  surveyor  resolved  to  make  no 
more  models,  nor  publidv  expose  his  drawings,  which,  as  he  had 
found  by  experience,  did  but  lose  time,  and  subjected  his  business 
many  times  to  incompetent  judges.' j;  As  the  building  vras  pro- 
ceeded with,  various  minor  alterations  were  made  in  llie  original 
plan,  yet  these  were  principally  in  the  ornamental  parts.f 

The  polling  down  of  the  remaining  walls  of  the  old  structure,  and 
the  removal  of  tlie  rublush,  proved  excessively  laborious,  as  well 
as  dangerous,  and  several  men  were  killed  in  the  progress  of  the 
work.  It  was  intended  that  the  choir  should  be  first  erected,  and, 
in  consequence,  the  clearance  wss  commenced  at  the  east  end,  the 
demolition  of  which,  with  its  beautiful  rose  window  uid  pinnacles. 


*  Parentalia.  p.  SOS. 

t  Mai.  Lona.  Red.  vol.  iii.  p.  87. 
The  model  which  sir  Christopher  best 
appfOfed  of  was  for  many  years  kept 
nader  a  shed  in  the  ofice  of  the  works 
at  St.  Paul's  ;  hot  op  the  completion 
of  the  buildioi^,  it  was  deposited  in  a 
large  apartment  on  the  north  side, 
over  the  morDing  prayer  chapel,  where 
it  yet  roaain^^  and  it  is  with  the 
strongest  feelings  of  indignation,  that 
the  Editor  of  this  work,  notkes  the 
disgraceful  condiliop  of  ibis  exqoisiie 
model ;  not  alone  is  it  kept  so  filthy 
and  dirty,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
1o  aMks  oat  any  of  theoniansnti  that 


adorn  it.  bnt  the  moi^  leprebensibia 
system  of  plunder  has  been  permitted, 
the  whole  of  the  columns  forming  the 
western  portico,  which  were  of  the  Co* 
riathiaa  order,  are  gone,  and  all  ihe' 
caps  of  the  pilasters*  Suraly  some 
of  the  establishment  of  this  caibedrali 
if  they  most  turn  exhibitors^  ought 
to  preserve  and  prrHect  such  an  ez- 
quirita  apecinan  of  art:  it  is  not  de- 
cay hot  wilful  destruction  that  has 
mads  s»  dreadfel  a  basoc,  in  sir  C 
Wren's  original  design. 

t  Parentalia.  p.  S83, 

(  Ibid. 
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fnrnttlied  employment  for  ten  men  during  eighkj  iwjs.  The  de-> 
raoiition  of  the  ruined  tower  was  a  business  of  yet  greater  dHficttltf^ 
as  it9  height  was  nearly  200  feet,  and  the  labourers  were  afraid  M 
work  above.  The  arebitect  therefore  felt  it  necessa^  to  facilkate 
its  destruction  by  art ;  and  gunpowder  and  the  battermg  ram  were 
in  succession  employed  to  propel  the  fall  of  'HU  massive  piere^  each 
of  which  were  about  fourteen  leet  in  diameter. 

In  using  the  gunpowder  Dr.  Wren  is  said  to  have  anted  swief 
the  direction  of  a  gunner  from  the  Tower;*  and  be  commenced 
hb  experiments  with  the  north-west  pier^  in  the  eentre  of  the  fdmi^ 
dation  of  which  a  hole,  two  feet  square,  was  wrought,  *  with  etowa 
end  tools  made  on  pnrpose/f  Into  this  cavity  a  deal  box,  con* 
taining  only  eighteen  pounds  of  powder,  was  *  put  by  the  ganner^ 
and  the  communication  being  preserved  by  a  quich  hiatcb,  or  cane 
foUof  dry  powder  the  mine  was  carefully  closed  up  again  with  stooe 
and  mortar/  and  a  proper  train  laid.  The  effects  ol  Ac  ignition 
are  thus  detailed  hi  the  Parentalia : 

'  This  little  quantity  of  powder  not  only  lifted  up  the  whole  anale 
of  the  tower,  with  the  two  arehes  that  rested  upon  it^  hut  also  toe 
two  adjoinitig  arches  of  the  aisles,  and  all  above  them ;  and  Ibis  ft 
seemed  to  do  somewhat  leisurely,  cracking  the  walls  to  the  top, 
lifting  visibly  the  whole  weight  about  nine  inches,  which  suddenly 
jumping  down,  made  a  great  heap  of  ruin  in  the  place,  without 
scattering:  it  was  half  a  minute  before  the  heap  already  fallen, 
opened  in  two  or  three  places,  and  emitted  some  smoke/  The 
nass  thus  raised,  was  above  3000  tons,  aiid  it  saved  the  work  of 
1000  lalxiuren.  The  fall  of  so  great  a  weight  gave  a  concussion 
to  the  ground  that  the  inhabitants  round  about  took  for  an  earth* 
quake/  { 

In  a  sabsequent  attempt  to  expedite  the  fall  of  the  walls,  a  person 
to  whom  the  directicm  of  the  mme  had  been  entrusted,  charged  the 
bole  with  too  large  a  quantity  of  powder,  through  which,  and  from 
not  closing  it  sufficiently,  a  stone  was  shot  out  into  a  house  on  the 
ojyposite  side  of  the  church-yard :  this  alarmed  the  neighbouring  in- 
habitants so  greatly,  that  the  architect  was  ordered,  '  by  his  supe- 
riors,* to  use  no  more  powder.  He  therefore,  to  save  time  and  labour, 
determined  to  try  a  battering-ram,  which  he  caused  to  be  formed  of 
a  strong  mast,  about  forty  feet  in  length,  strengthened  with  iron 
bars  and  ferrels,  and  headed  with  a  great  spike.  It  was  then 
suspended  beneath  a  triangular  prop,  and  thirty  men  were  employed 
to  vibrate  it  with  force  against  one  part  of  the  wall ;  and  this  they 
did  with  such  effect,  that  on  the  second  day  the  wall  fell :  the  same 
engine  was  used,  and  with  similar  success,  in  beating  down  all  the 
more  lofty  niina.  The  vast  quantity  of  rubbish,  which  covered  the 
ground  in  heaps,  considerably  impeded  the  digging  and  laying  out 

*  MaJ.  Loud.  Red.  roK  ili,  p.  99.    The  gnnoer  tvas  paid  if.  10#.  for  placi]i|l 
tka  ponder^  laying  the  traioi  and  letting  fire  to  it. 
t  Parentalia  ,p.  S84.  %  Ibid. 
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of  the  foundations,  and  so  much  as  47,000  loads  were  removed 
from  the  site  of  the  church :  *  most  of  the  Kentish  rag-stooe  found 
among  it  was  purchased  by  the  city  to  repave  the  streets  with.f 

On  searching  for  the  natural  ground,  that  he  might  have  a  secure 
foundation  for  the  new  fabric.  Dr.  Wren  discovered  that  the  old 
cathedral  had  stood  upcm  a  stratum  of  very  dote  and  hard  pot- 
earthy  about  six  feet  deep  on  the  north  side,  but  gradually  declining 
towards  the  south,  till  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill  it  was  scarcely 
four  feet :  be  concluded,  however,  '  that  the  same  ground  which 
had^  borne  so  weighty  a  building  liefore  might  reasonably  be  trusted 
again.*  On  boring  beneath  the  pot-earth,  he  found  a  stratum  of 
loose  sand ;  and  lower  still,  at  low  water  mark,  water  and  sand, 
mixed  with  periwinkles,  and  other  sea-shells ;  under  this  a  hard 
beach,  and  below  all,  the  natural  bed  of  clay,  that  extends,  far  and 
wide,  under  the  city,  county,  and  river,  t 

The  ancient  burying-place,  and  the  various  Roman  and  other 
antiquities  that  were  found  on  digging  tlie  foundations,  have 
already  been  noticed,  as  well  as  the  pit  under  the  north-east  angle 
of  the  present  choir,  which  was  excavated  by  the  Roman  potters, 
and  aftervrards  filled  up  with  fragments  of  broken  vessels,  urns,  &c« 
This  pit  occasioned  much  additional  labour,  for  the  *  hard  crust  of 
pot-earth,'  having  been  taken  away,  the  architect  felt  himself  com- 
pelled to  dig  through  all  the  intervening  strata,  till  he  came  to  the 
sea-beach  at  the  depth  of  forty  feet ;  here  he  commenced  a  pier 
of  solid  masonry,  ten  feet  square,  and  carried  it  up  to  within 
fifteen  feet  of  the  present  surface,  where  he  turned  a  short  arch  to 
connect  the  work  with  the  foundations  of  the  new  church,  the  line 
of  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  excavation. 

IS 


Plan  of  tke  preseni  Sit€  of  St.  PauVi,  skewing  the  Site  of  tke 

ancient  Church. 

The  commission  for  rebuilding  the  cathedral  was  issued  on  the 
twelfth  of  November,  1673;  and  on  the  fourteenth  of  May,  1076, 

•  Mai.  LoDd.  Red.  fol.  iii,  p.  101.        t  PamtsItSj  p.  884.       t  Ibid. 
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tlie  king  Bigned  an  order  for  the  work  to  be  commenced,  *  at  the 
cart  end,  or  choir/  a  sufficient  stock  of  money  having  been  raised 
to  *  pntil  in  great  forwardness.'    In  the  same  year,  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  June,  the  first  stone  was  laid  in  the  new  foundation,  at  the 
Dorth-eaat  corner  of  the  choir,  by  T.  Strong,  mason ;  and,  though 
▼aiious  difficulties  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  business,  from  want 
of  money,  the  work  was  prosecuted  with  so  much  success  and  dili- 
gence, '  that  within  ten  years  afterwards  the  walls  of  the  choir  and 
side  aialea  were  finished,  together  with  the  circular  porticoes  on 
the  north  and  south  side^ ;  and  the  great  pillars  of  the  dome  were 
carried  to  the  same  height.     During  this  time  the  several  bishops 
were  strongly  urged  by  the  commissioners,  not  only  to  contribute 
towards  the  funds  for  the  new  church  themselves,  but  also  to  pro- 
core  subscriptions  in  their  respective  dioceses ;    and  orders  of 
council  were  issued,  directing  that  no  feasts  should  take  place  at 
the  consecvatioD  of  future  bishops,  but  that  the  bishop-elect  should 
pay  501.  out  of  the  customary  expense  on  those  occasions  in  aid  of 
the  work ;  as  well  as  an  additional  50/.  in  lieu  of  the  gloves  given 
at  the  oonsecratioo  dinners.    The  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
bishop  of  London,  and  the  lord  mayor  were  likewise  empowered  to 
borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  coal  duties ;  and  though  further 
ittoonveniehoes  were  occasionally  experienced  from  a  deficiency  of 
reoeipts,   the  gradual  operation  of  those  easy  duties  proved  so 
generally  successful,  that  the  last,  or  highest  stone  of  the  building 
was  laid  at  the  top  of  the  lantern,  by  Mr.  Christopher  Wren,  the 
surveyor's  son,  in  the  year  1710 ;  and  shortly  afterwards  the  queen 
and  both  houses  of  parliament,  with  an  immense  concourse  of 
gentry,  &c.  were  present  at  the  celebration  of  divine  service  in  the! 
new  cathedral.*    The  last  commission,  for  '  finishing  and  adorning' 
the  church,  was  issued  by  George  the  First,  in  the  year  1716. 
-   An  incident  that  occurred  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
work,  and  was  regarded  as  a  '  memorable  omen,'  is  thus  noticed 
in  the  Parentalia  :  '  when  the  surveyor,  in  person,  had  set  out  upon 
the  place  the  dimensions  of  the  great  dome,  and  fixed  upon  the 
centre,  a  common  labourer  was  ordered  to  bring  a  flat  stone  from 
the  heaps  of  rubbish  (such  as  should  first  come  to  hand)  to  be  laid 
for  a  mark  and  direction  to  tlie  masons :  the  stone,  which  was  im- 
mediately brought  and  laid  down  for  that  purpose,  happened  to  be  a 
piece  of  a  grave-stone,  with  nothing  remaining  of  the  inscription  but 
this  single  word  in  large  capitals  *RbsuR6AM.'    This  circumstance 
made  so  strong  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  architect,  that  he 
caused  a  Phcenix,  rising  from  the  flames  of  the  motto  Renirgam  in- 
beneath,  to  be  sculptured  in  the  tympanum  of  the  south  pedi- 


*  Robert  Trevet,  a  painter  of  archi-  the  outside  and  inside  vi^ws  of  the 

toetnre,  and  master  of  the  company  of  church  and  the  choir,  representing  the 

painler-stainers,  iras  employed  in  the  time  when  the  queen  and  parliament 

r,  by  the  commissioners,  '  to  were  present,  for  which  he  receired 


diawioga  and  engrave  them,'  of     800/ 
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menl,  above  Ibe  portioo,  as  emblematical  of  tbe  re-coBplfHCtiM  of 
ihe  church  after  I  he  fire.  It  is  finely  executedi  and  is  in  length 
ieighteen  feet,  and  in  height  nine  feet :  it  was  sculptured  by  Cains 
Gabriel  Gibber,  who  was  paid  6/.  for  the  model»  and  100/.  for  tbe 
sculpture.*  It  is  not  improbable  but  that  the  stone  brought  to  Dr. 
Wren  was  the  same  tbat  had  been  provided  in  commemoration  of 
Drt  King,  who  preached  the  sermon  for  promoting  the  rebuilding  of 
St.  Paura,  before  James  the  First,  and  who  directed  by  bis  will  Uial 
a  plain  stone  only  with  the  word  *  Resurgam/  should  record  his 
memory. 

The  general  form,  or  ground  plan,  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral*  is 
tliat  of  a  Latin  cross,  with  an  additional  arm^  or  transept,  at  the 
west  end,  to  §^ve  breadth  to  the  principal  front,  and  a  aemi-circular 
projection  at  the  east  end,  for  the  altar.  At  the  extremities  of  the 
principal  transept  there  are  also  semicircular  projections  for  porti- 
coes, and  at  the  angles  of  the  cross  are  square  prqjectiims,  which, 
besides  contauiing  staircases,  vestries,  &c.  serve  as  immense  but- 
tresses to  the  dome.  The  dome  itself  rises  from  the  intersection 
of  the  nave  and  transept,  and  is  terminated  by  a  lantern,  sur- 
mounted by  a  ball  and  cross,  gilt. 

On  entering  into  a  detailed  examination  of  the  exterior  of  this 
fabric,  the  first  subject  that  demands  regard  is  the  west  front, 
which  consists  of  a  noble  portico  of  two  orders,  the  Corinthian  and 
the  composite,  resting  on  a  basement  formed  by  a  double  flight  of 
steps,  of  Irish  black  marble,  and  surmounted  by  a  spacious  pedi- 
ment ;  on  each  side  also  is  a  lofty  tower,  or  steeple,  the  one  serving 
as  the  belfry,  and  the  other  as  the  clock-tower.  The  lower  division 
of  tbe  portico  is  oomposed  of  twelve  lofty  Corinthisa  columns,  and 
the  upper  of  eight  composite  columns  (with  their  proper  entabla- 
tures, &c.)  all  of  which  are  coupled  and  fluted.  In  the  tympanum 
of  the  pediment  is  a  very  la^e  sculpture  in  basso  relievo  repre- 
senting the  *  conversion  of  St.  Paul'  (which  is  regarded  as  the  most 
spirited  work  of  the  artist,  Francis  Bird,)t  and  mi  the  apex  is  a 


*  Mal.|x|nd.  Red.  vol.  iii,  p.  17O. 

t  Why  Bird  was  employed  to  de- 
corate the  west  front  10  preference  to 
C.  CCibber^  who  wai  a  mach  superior 
sculptor^  is  now,  probably,  inexplica- 
ble; yet  tbe  circumstance  is  tbe  less  to 
be  lamented,  when  we  refer  to  the 
sooty  and  discoloured  aspect,  which 
tbe  combined  effects  of  smoke  and 
wcaibffr  has  given  to  tbe  building.  All 
tbe  natural  lights  and  shades  in  tbe 
sculptures  are  completely  destroyed  by 
the  cJouds  siul  streaks  of  black  arising 
from  the  soot;  and  even  the  great 
architectural  masses  of  the  front  itself, 
are  deprived  of  their  doe  eflect,  through 
the  accumulated  blackness  that  over- 


whelms them.  Tbe  abilities  of  a  Pfax- 
iteles  would  have  been  exerted  in  vaiup 
to  render  art  triumphant  over  evils 
like  these.  For  the  '  Sculpture  of  St. 
Paul's  Conversion/  Bird  received 
6S0/.  The  space  it  occupies  is  sixty- 
four  feet  in  length,  and  seventeen  in 
height.  It  contains  eight  large  figures, 
six  of  which  arfi  on  horselrack :  and 
several  of  ihem  are  '  tmbost'  two  feet 
and  a  half.  The  bas-relieb,  in  tbe 
pannels  over  the  door-ways  beneath 
the  portico,  were  also  executed  by  this 
artist ;  and  are  all  designed  from  the 
life  of  the  patron  saint.  That  over  tbe 
great  west  door,  or  principal  entrance, 
represents  '  St.  Paul  preactung  to  the 
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figiatn  staint  el  8t«  Pawl  i  whilst  on  either  handj  at  dKf femt  db« 
taaeeSf  along^  theaammit  of  this  frontf  an  other  oolosaal  stataeaof 
St.  Peter,  St.  James,  and  the  four  EvaDgelisls.  The  eatabktinre  of 
the  upper  order  is  remarkable,  *  inasmuch  as  the  consoles  of  the 
cornice  occupy  the  whole  of  the  frieze;'  an  example,  in  which,  as 
in  many  oUier  iastances,  we  see  sir  Christopher  Wren  sacrifiriaig 
a  particular  to  a  general  effect ;  for  this  corvice,  considered  as  tli« 
genera!  tenuinalkn  of  the  body  of  the  buildnig,  required  to  be 
treated  in  a  bold  and  striking  style,  rather  than  with  the  deUeacy 
proper  to  the  order  of  which  it  constitutes  a  part  :*  both  the  eota- 
Haturea  are  dmtinued  round  the  whiale  fabric.  The  towers,  which, 
'  singly  considered,  may  be  said  to  want  repose  and  harmofiy,  afo 
yet  picturetque,-aBd  their  spirmg  forms  not  only  compose  weH  with 
the  cupola  hi  any  distant  view,  but  also  give  effect  and  elevation  to 
the  western  front,  to  which  they  particularly  belong :  nor  are  they 
withool  parts  of  considerable  beauty .f  Each  tower  it  decotated 
with  cohimns,  urns,  statues,  &c.  and  terminated  by  a  nuijestic 


Oa  tiie  north  and  south  sides  of  the  cathedra^  at  each  ead  of 
the  principal  transept,  is  a  grand  semi-cirealkr  portico,  formed  by 
sb  Corinthian  cohmms,  four  feet  each  in  diameter,  supporting  a 
half  dome,  above  which  rises  a  well-proportioned  pediment,  having 
a  sculpture  in  tive  tympanum ;  that  on  the  north  side,  represents 
the  royal  arms,  and  regalia,  supported  by  angels;  and  that  ow  the 
south,  the  frtittnfx  rising  from  the  flames,  before  described.  The 
ascent  to  the  north  povtfco  is  by  a  semi-ctrcular  flight  of  about 
twelve  steps,  of  Irish  black  marble ;  but  on  the  south  side,  where 
the  ground  is  considerably  lower,  the  ascent  is  formed  by  a  flight 
of  twenty-five  similar  steps.  It  has  been  j^iciously  observed  of 
these  portiooeu,  that  *  they  are  objects  equally  beamtiful,  whether 
considered  separately  or  in  connection  with  the  total  nmss  of  the 
bniMfng,  whkh  they  adorn  and  diversify,  by  the  contrast  of  curved 
with  straight  feies,  and  of  inmrtated  cohimna  with  engaged  pthis- 
lers.  t 

The  prc^ctiffg  semi-circle  which  terminates  the  east  end,  h  of 
fine  proportion,  and  properly  enrtehed  with  architectural  oma<* 
mentB.  The  remamder  of  the  vast  outer  walls  of  the  fabric  is  of 
excellent  masonry,  strengthened  as  well  as  decorated  by  two  stories 
of  c^iwpleJ  pilasters,  arranged  at  regular  distances ;  those  above 
being  of  the  composite  order,  and  those  below  of  the  Corinthiaw. 
The  intervali  between  the  Coriwthian  piasters  are  occupied  by 


f  md  Ike  igiirat  ivB  fMm     good  tant,  and  wett  dttigued.    Tils 

lo  eightoee  isshe^  m  rditf :  f»*      g^al  eSQiMlt  for  ibewMt  psrtko  wwo 

Ibb  the  atlist  wu  paid  20')L  for  ibfl      sculptured  by  Saoiuel  Fulkt,  wbo  bad 


two  others  75^  each.    Th&p<nes  for  60/.  for  each.   See  iVfa/.  Lond.  Red* 

the  towers,  ao(f  the  scrolls,  ball,  and*  pp.  107 — 10^ 

cfosB,  for  the  lantern  of  the  cupola,  *  Fine  Arts  of  the  English  School 

ware  all  of  them  modt)lkd  by  Bird;  p.  11. 

awl  these  generally  speaking,  are  in  a  t  Ibid,  p.  10.           |  Ibkl   p.  II. 
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kuge  windows,  serving  to  light  the  side  aisles^  &c.  and  those  be- 
tween the  composite  pilasters  by  ornamented  niches,  in  the  pedes- 
tals  of  which  are  singularly  inserted  windows,  belonging  to  rooms 
and  galleries  over  the  aisles.  '  In  the  whole  surface  of  the  walling, 
the  joints  of  the  stones  are  marked  by  horizontal  and  perpendicular 
channels ;  a  simple  decoration,  which,  while  it  gives  a  vigorous  ex- 
pression of  strength  and  stability,  has  the  advantage  of  defining 
and  rendering  conspicuous  the  pUaskers  and  entablatures/*  The 
entire  summit  of  the  side  walls  is  surmounted  by  a  regular  ballus- 
trade ;  but  the  continuity  of  line  is  judiciously  broken  by  the  su- 
perior elevation  of  the  pediments  of  the  transept,  and  by  the  large 
statues  of  the  apostles  (five  on  each  side)  which  stand  upon  thenu 
The  dome,  or  cupola,  as  it  may  with  more  propriety  be  termed, 
*  is  the  most  remarkable  and  magnificent  feature  of  the  building.' 
This  rises  from  a  huge  circular  basement,  which,  at  the  height  <rf 
about  twenty  feet  a^ve  the  roof  of  the  church,  gives  place  to  a 
Corinthian  colonnade,  formed  by  a  circular  range  of  Uiirty-two 
columns ;  every  fourth  intercolumniation  being  filled  up  with  ma- 
sonry, so  disposed  as  to  form  an  ornamental  niche,  or  recess ;  an 
arrangement  by  which  the  projecting  buttresses  of  the  cupola  are 
most  judiciously  concealed, '  and  thus,  by  a  happy  combination  ol 
profound  skill  and  exquisite  taste,  a  constmction,  adapted  to  op- 
pose with  insuperable  solidity  the  enormous  pressure  of  the  dome, 
the  cone,  and  the  lantern,  is  converted  uito  a  decoration  of  the 
most  grand  and  beautiful  character.  The  columns  being  of  a  large 
proportion,  and  placed  at  regular  uitervals,  are  crowned  with  a 
complete  entablature,  which  continuing  without  a  single  break, 
forms  an  entire  circle,  and  thus  connects  all  the  parts  into  one 
grand  and  harmonious  whole.  It  has  been  said,  with  some 
justice,  that  these  columns  are  too  high  in  proportion  to  those  of 
the  body  of  the  building ;  as  they  are  indeed  but  little  less  than 
the  lower,  and  larger  than  the  upper  order.  This  incongruity 
would  not  have  existed  had  circumstances  allowed  the  arcliitect 
to  construct  the  main  edifice  of  a  single  order ;  but  being  baffled 
in  this,  his  original  intention,  it  would  have  been  too  great  a  sacri- 
fice to  have  given  up  the  peristyle,  the  noblest  feature  of  the 
building,  or  to  have  ccmsiderably  diminished  the  proporticm  of  the 
Gupola.'t  As  all  the  buttresses  are  pierced  with  arcades,  there  is  a 
free  communication  round  this  part  of  the  cupola ;  and  the  entab- 
lature of  the  peristyle  supports  a  circular  gallery,  surrounded  with 
a  ballustrade.  Above  the  colonnade,  but  not  resting  upon  it,  rises 
an  attic  story  with  pilasters  and  windows,  from  the  entablature  of 
which  springs  the  exterior  dome ;  this  is  '  of  a  bold  and  graceful 
contour,  covered  with  lead,  and  ribbed  at  regular  intervals.  Round 
the  aperture,  at  its  summit,  is  another  galleiy,  or  balcony,  and 
from  the  center  rises  the  stone  lantern,  which  is  surrounded  with 

•  Fine  Arti,  Ac  p^  II  t  Ibid.  p.  18 
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CotinUikn  colttmiiSi  aad  crowned  by  the  majettic  ball  and  crofs, 
that  tenninate  the  fabric. 

On  viewing  the  interior  of  St.  PauVa  from  the  great  west  en- 
trance, the  eye  dwells  with  much  admiration  on  the  grandeur  of 
the  perspective ;  though,  oa  a  more  attentive  examination,  the 
ponderous  masses  of  its  vast  piers  are  found  to  give  a  heaviness  to 
the  prospect,  and  the  side  aisles  are  discovered  to  be  dispropor- 
tionably  narrow.  In  its  interior  form,  the  edifice  is  entirely  con- 
structed upon  the  plan  of  the  ancient  cathedrals,  viz.  that  of  a  long 
cross,  having  a  nave,  choir,  transepts,  and  side  aisles;  but,  in 
place  of  the  lofty  tower,  the  dome  in  this  building  rises  in  elevated 
grandeur  from  the  central  intersection.  The  <  architectural  detail 
is  in  the  Roman  style,  simple  and  regular.'  The  piers  and  arches 
which  divide  the  nave  from  the  side  aisles,  are  ornamented  with 
columns  and  pilasters,  both  of  the  Corinthian  and  of  the  composite 
orders,  and  are  further  adorned  with  shields,  festoons,  chaplets, 
eberubim,  &c. 

The  vaulting  of  this  part  of  the  church  merits  great  praise  for  its 
light  and  elegant  construction :   in  this,  each  aevery  forms  a  low 
dome,  supported  by  four  spandrils,  the  base  of  the  dome  being  en- 
circled by  a  rich  wreath  of  artificial  foliage.    This  peculiar  dispo- 
sition of  the  vaultmg  is  noticed  m  the  '  Parentalia,'  which,  after 
stating  that  sir  Christopher  chose  hemispherical  vaultings,  as  being 
'  demonstrably  much  lighter'  than  diagonal  cross  vaults,  proceeds 
thus :  '  The  whole  vault  of  St.  Paul's  consists  of  twenty-four  cnpo  as 
cut  off  semi-circular,  with  segments  to  join  to  the  great  arches  one 
way,  and  which  are  cut  aci:oss  the  other  way  with  elliptical  cy- 
linders, to  let  in  the  upper  lights  of  the  nave  ;  but  in  the  aisles,  die 
lesser  cupolas  are  both  ways  cut  into  semi-circular  sections,  alto- 
gether iiwking  a  graceful  geometrical  form  (distinguished  by  circular 
wreaths)  which  is  the  horizontal  section  of  the  cupola ;    for  the 
hemisphere  may  be  cut  all  manner  of  ways  into  circular  sections  : 
the  arches  and  wreaths  are  of  stone,  carved ;  the  spandrils  between 
are  of  soand  brick,  invested  with  stucco  of  cockle-shell  lime,  which 
becomes  as  hard  as  Portland  stone,  and  which  having  large  planes 
between  the  stone  ribs,   are  capable  of  the  further  ornaments  of 
pamting.'*    The  circular  pannels,  and  the  spandrils,  of  the  vaulting 
of  the  aisles,  are  separated   by  shields,  bordered   with  acanthus 
leaves,  fruits,  and  flowers.    The  alcoves  for  the  windows  are  finely 
disposed ;  and  have  their  arches  filled  with  sexagon,  octagon,  and 
ether  pannels.     The  whole  church,  above  the  vaulting,  is  substan- 
stially  roofed  with  oak,  covered  with  lead.     The  Morning- Prayer 
Cbapel,  on  the  south  side,  and  the  Consistory  Court,  on  the  north, 
occupy  the  respective  extremities  of  the  western  tra;nsept,  which  is 
an  elegant  part  of  the  building :   these  are  divided  irom  the  aisles 
by  insulated  columns,  and  screens  of  ornamental  ear  ved  work. 
On  proceeding  forward,  the  central  area  belavv  j^he  dome  next 

♦  Pacf  n^difl^  pp.  m,  291. 
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engage!  attentioB  t  this  is  an  octagon,  formed  by  eigkt  iliaistve 
piers,  with  their  correllative  apertures,  four  of  which  bemg  those 
which  terminate  the  middle  aisles,  are  forty  feet  wide,  while  the 
others  are  only  twenty-eight  feet ;  but  this  disparity  only  exists  as 
high  as  the  first  order  of  pilasters,  at  which  level  the  smaller  open- 
ings are  expanded  in  a  peculiar  manner,  so  that  the  eight  main 
arches  are  all  equal.*  The  cathedral  of  Ely  is,  perhaps,  th<  only 
other  church,  in  this  country,  b  which  the  central  area,  l>ehig 
pierced  by  the  side  aisles,  has  eight  openmgs,  instead  of  four, 
which  is  the  usual  number*  '  This  mode  of  construction  has  the 
advantage  of  superior  lightness,  it  affords  striking  and  picturesque 
views  in  various  directions,  and  gives  greater  unity  to  the  whole 
areaof  the  building;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  junction  of  the 
side  aisles  in  this  fabric  presenled  difficulties  which  have  caused 
various  defects  and  mutilations  in  the  architecture/f  The  span- 
drils  between  the  arches  above,  form  the  area  into  a  circle,  '  which 
is  crowned  by  a  large  cantilever  cornice,  partly  supporting  by  its 
projection  the  '  Whispering  Gallery/  At  this  level  commences  the 
mterior  tambour  of  the  dome,'  which  consists  of  a  high  pedestal 
and  cornice,  forming  the  basement  to  a  range  of  (apparently) 
fluted  pilasters  of  the  composite  order,  the  intervals  between 
which  are  occupied  by  twenty-four  windows  and  eight  niches,  all 
corresponding  in  situation  wilh  the  tntercolumniations  and  piers  of 
the  exterior  peristyle :  *  all  this  part  is  inclined  forward,  so  as  to 
form  the  frustrum  of  a  cone.'  Above,  from  a  double  plinth,  over 
the  cornice  of  the  pilasters,  sprrags  the  internal  dome ;  the  contour 
being  composed  of  two  segments  of  a  circle,  which,  if  not  inter- 
rupted by  the  opening  beneath  the  lantern,  would  have  intersected 
at  the  apex. 

The  general  idea  of  the  dome  was  confessedly  taken  from  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome,}  excepting,  that  in  the  latter,  '  the  upper  order 
is  there  but  umbratile ;  not  extant  out  of  the  wall,  as  at  St.  PauFs, 
but  only  distinguished  by  different  coloured  marbles.'  It  differs 
also  in  its  proportions,  both  from  the  cupola  of  the  Pantheon,  and 
from  that  of  St.  Peter's ;  the  former  of  which  is  *no  higher  within 
than  its  diameter,  while  St.  Peter's  is  two  diameters ;  this  shows 
too  high,  the  other  too  low :  the  surveyor  at  St.Paurs  took  a  mean 
proportion,  which  shows  its  concave  every  way,  and  is  very  light- 
some, by  the  windows  of  the  upper  order,  which  strike  down  the 
light  through  the  great  colonnade  that  encircles  the  dome,  and 
serves  for  its  butment.'  *  The  concave  of  the  dome  was  furned 
upon  a  center,  which  was  judged  necessary  to  keep  the  work  even 
and  true  (though  a  cupoita  might  be  built  wiOiout  a  center) ;  but 
this  is  observable,  that  the  center  was  laid  without  any  standards 
from  below  to  support  it ;  and  as  it  was  both  centering  and  scaf- 
folding, it  remained  for  the  use  of  the  painter.  Every  story  of 
this  scaffolding  being  circular,  and  the  ends  of  all  the  ledgers 
*  Fine  Arti  of  the  English  School,  p.  14.       t  Ibid.        t  Parentslia,  p.  291  > 
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ffMliBg  Ml  10  maay  riogs,  and  trulv  wrought,  it  supported  itself; 
this  ■Bashine  was  ao  original  o{  the  kind/*  The  dome  is  *  of  brick, 
two  bricks  thick,  but  as  it  rises,  at  every  five  feet,  it  has  a  course 
of  exoelknt  brick  of  eighteen  inches  long,  banding  through  the 
whole  thickness ;'  for  greater  security,  also,  in  the  girdle  of  Port- 
land stone  which  encircles  the  lower  part,  and  is  of  considerable 
thickness,  an  enormous  double  chain  of  iron,  strongly  linked  to- 
gether at  every  ten  feet,  and  weighing  95cwt.  Sqrs,  and  29  lbs. 
was  inserted  in  a  channel  cut  for  the  purpose^  and  afterwards 
filled  up  with  lead. 

In  the  crown  of  the  vault  of  this  cupola  is  a  circular  opening 
(surrounded  by  a  neatly  railed  gallery)  through  which  the  light  b 
transmitted  with  admirable  effect  from  the  cone  and  lantern  above, 
wbidi,  in  Gomptifnice  with  the  general  wish,  the  architect  found  it 
necessary  to  construct,  qi  order  to  give  a  greater  elevation  to  the 
fabric.  '  In  this  respect,'  says  the  '  Parentalia»' '  the  world  ex- 
pected that  the  new  work  should  not  fall  short  of  the  old  ;  he  was 
therefore  obliged  to  comply  with  the  humour  of  the  age,  and  to 
raise  another  stnnctuvs  over  the  first  cupola ;  and  this  was  a  cone 
of  briol^  so  biiilt  as  to  support  a  stone  lantern  of  an  elegant  figure, 
and  ending  in  ornaments  of  copper,  gilt.' 

Both  t^e  eone  and  the  lasteni  are  very  ingeniously  construeled ; 
and  the  mechanbm  of  the  roof  which  supports  the  outward  cover- 
ing of  lead,  is  eontrived  with  equal  skiU  and  judgment.  The  cone 
is  two  bridis  in  thickness,  and  is  banded  at  different  distances  by 
a  girdle  qi  stone,  and  four  iron  chains :  here  three  ranges  of  small 
eliiptieal  apertures,  and  eight  semi-circular  headed  windows  above, 
admit  the  light  from  the  hnt^rn  and  from  the  openings  round  its 
pedestal*  Between  the  lower  part  of  the  cone  and  the  outer  wall, 
at  intervals  of  about  eight  feet,  are  strcmg  cross  wedges  of  stone 
(picn^ed  with  oiri;les,  &c.)  each  of  which  *  supports  two  upright 
timbeif,  about  one  foot  square,  and  reaching  to  the  fourtH  grada- 
tion [of  the  roof]  in  the  great  arch  of  the  enternal  dome*  The  se- 
cond horizontal  timber  is  the  base  of  the  great  ribs:  under  this 
aielwa  ranges  ef  sesntlnigi  the  whole  cirpumferenee  of  the  circle ; 
the  lower  one  supported  by  two  uprights  between  each  wedge,  and 
the  other  1^  eight,  resting  on  the  stone-work.  The  remaining  ho- 
rissBtal  pieoes  in  the  ascent,  foar  in  number,  rest  upon  strong 
brackets  of  stone,  inserted  quite  through  the  brick  cone.  Another 
auriee  of  uprights  spring  f  roni  the  second  row  of  brackets,  which  are 
Mcured  by  angnlar  timbers,  and  the  whole,  at  proper  iptarvals,  by 
•trong  bands  of  iron.'f  The  ribs,  which  are  about  seventy  in  num- 
ber, are  desely  eevered  with  oaken  boards,  and  those  again  by  the 
lead  which  forms  the  outward  covering. 

The  choir  is  of  the  same  form  and  architectural  style  as  the  body 
of  the  church.  The  east  end  is  terminated  by  a  bold  sweep,  or 
semiMdrcuIar  apsis,  with  three  large  windows  t>elow,  and  three 

*  Psiealalia,  p.  !•!•  t  Msl.  Load.  Red.  vol.  iii.  p.  116. 
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smaller  ones  abote :  the  soffite  of  these  windows,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  aisles,  are  ornamented  with  sculptured  foliage,  and  have 
festoons  over  them. 

The  prices  that  were  paid  for  these,  and  for  various  other  sculp* 
tures,  in  this  part  of  the  church,  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
particulars,  extracted  by  Mr.  Malcolm,  from  the  books  at  St. 
Paul's.* 

'  Thomas  Strong,  mason,  was  paid  as  follows : — 
*  For  plain  Portland  stone-work,  of  the  pilasters  and  rustics,  wbdow 
jams,  architraves,  and  bosks,  16^.  per  foot. 

*  For  carving  faces  of  impost  capitals,  6/.  each ;  pannels  with 
flowers  and  enrichments,  3/.  6«.  each  ;  escalops  in  the  heads  of  the 
outside  niches,  3/.  lOf. 

*  Two  large  compartments  and  festoons,  each  twelve  feet  in 
length,  45/. ;  75  great  flowers,  in  the  soffits  of  tlie  five  windows  at 
the  east  end,  15f.  each  ;  aiid  00  smaller,  5s.  each. 

'  Pendant  strings,  3  feet  9  inches  in  length,  and  one  foot  in 
breadth,  5/.  each. 

*  Cherubim,  20f. ;  flowers  in  the  architrave,  0f.  each. 

'  Four  festoons,  over  the  two  straight  windows  at  the  east  end, 
20/.  each. 

*  Six  festoons,  over  the  three  circular  windows  at  the  east  end, 
20/.  each. 

'  Five  cherubim,  on  the  key-stones  of  the  five  east  windows,  at 
13/.  each  key-stone. 

'  Three  shields,  each  three  feet  high  and  four  wide,  7/.  each. 

'  Jasper  Lathom,  mason,  received  for  work  done  on  the  north 
side,  the  door  case,  and  two  of  the  round  pillars,  the  three-quarter 
pillar,  and  little  three-quarter  pillar,  and  for  working  and  setting 
1124^  feet  of  Portland  stone  in  the  bodies  of  two  pillars,  the  three 
quarters,  and  half  the  architraves  of  the  door  case,  &C.112/.  Qs.  6d. 

'  For  the  ornaments  over  the  same,  2t.  per  foot  superficial. 

'  For  masoning  one  three-fourth  composite  capital,  one  face  and 
one  half,  lOf.  6c/. ;  for  carving  it,  12/. 

*  A  scroll  and  festoons,  15/. ;  a  cartouch  under  the  cornice  of  the 
door-case,  4/. 

'  Half  the  long  festoons  and  candlesticks  over  the  doors,  17/.  lOt. 

*  The  capitals  of  the  great  pillars  of  the  north  and  south  porticoes, 
cost  60/.  each,  for  the  carving.' 

The  difference  between  Ihe  dimensions  of  St.  Peter's  diurch, 
at  Rome,  and  St.  Paul's,  in  London,  extracted  from  Wren's  Pa- 
rentalia. 

Si.  Pel€r*t  iSI.  PasTr. 

Fnetion  Bxecn  of  8t 

Roman       finjrlbh  of  a  Petcr*taboT« 

Palmi.  Feet  Foot  SLPiaal'i 

Lpngwilhin 914        669        048        500         100 

Broad  at  the  entrance..  310        226        920        100         126 

*  Mftl.  LoDd.  Red.  Vol.  iil  pp.  100,  (03,  i^  10^, 
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Si.  PHf^t.  St.  PmuFs. 

Pn«UQa  Bxecu  of  St 

Roman       Knfliih  of  a  Pettr'tftbovo 

Pklnt.  FMt.  Foot.  St.Paal«t. 

Front  Without 640  395  280  180  215 

Broad  at  the  cross. ...  804  442  128  223  219 

Cupola  clear 190}  130  629  108  031 

Cupola  and  lantern  high  591  432  612  330  102 

Church  high 200  146  404  110  036 

Pillars  m  the  front ....  125  091  500  04C.  051* 

In  the  Gentleman's  magazine^f  the  dimensions  of  the  two  cathe- 
drals are  thus  stated ;  hut  Mr.  Brayley  observes,  with  great  truth, 
that  there  is  evidently  some  mistake  in  respect  to  those  of  St.  Peter's, 
as  will  be  easily  seen  on  comparing  them  with  the  measurements 
given  above  from  the  Parentalia. 

St,  Peter^t.      Si.  PauVt. 
Feet.  Foot. 

Length  of  the  church  and  porch 729  500 

Length  of  the  cross 510  250 

Breadth  of  the  front  with  the  turrets 364  180 

Breadth  of  the  same  without  the  turrets 318  110 

Breadth  of  the  church  and  three  naves 255  ISO 

Breadth  of  the  same  and  widest  chapels 364  180 

Length  of  the  porch  within. 218  50 

Breadth  of  the  same  within 40  20 

Length  of  the  platea  at  the  upper  steps 291  100 

Bteiuith  of  the  nave  at  the  door 67  40 

Breadth  of  the  nave  at  the  third  pillar  and  tribuna  73  40 

Breadth  of  the  side  aisles 29  17 

Distance  between  the  pillars  of  the  nave 44  25 

Breadth  of  the  same  double  pillars  at  St.  Peter's    29 

Breadth  of  the  same*  single  pillars  at  St.  Paul's     . .  10 

The  two  right  sides  of  the  great  pilasters  of  tlie 

cupola 65:  7^      25:  35 

Distance  between  the  same  pilasters 72  40 

Outward  diameter  of  the  cupola 189  145 

Inward  diameter  of  the  same 138  108 

Breadth  of  the  square  by  the  cupola 43 

Length  of  the  same 328 

From  the  doorwithin  the  cupola 313  190 

From  the  cupola  to  the  end  of  the  tribuna ....  167  170 

Breadth  of  the  turrets 77  35 

Outward  diameter  of  the  lantern 36  18 

*  ParaataliSf  p.  8d4.   '  The  propor-      914  s  669,  048,  and  m  of  Uie  reil,  «l 
6oa  of  the  Roman  paha  to  the  £ogliah     infra.^ 
foot  ii  ai  7S9  is  to  1000.— 1000  as  788  t  Vol.  zx.  p,  580 
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HBIGBT;  St.Pef*r*t»  St.Panti 

VetU  Feet. 

From  the  ground  vvilhout,  to  tbe  top  of  the  cross.  •  437 J      340 
The  turrets,  as  they  were  at  St.  Peter's,  and  are  at 

St-Paurs .2891       222 

To  the  top  of  the  highest  statues  on  the  front  ....  175        135 

The  first  pillars  of  the  Corinthian  order    74  33 

The  breadth  of  the  same ;.   ..,       9  4 

Their  bases  and  pedestals    19  13 

Their  capitals 10  5 

The  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice 19  10 

The  composite  pillars  at  St.  PauPs,  and  Tuscan  at 

St.  Peter's     25$       25 

The  ornaments  of  the  same  pillars,  above  and  below    14^      16 
The  triangle  of  the  mezzo-relievo,  with  its  cerntee. .     22§      18 

Width    92        74 

The  basis  of  the  cupola  to  the  pedestals  of  the  pillars     30^      38 

Tbe  pillars  of  the  cupola 32        28 

Their  bases  and  pedestals 4  5 

Their  capitals,  architrave,  frieze  and  cornice 12        12 

From  the  cornice  to  the  outward  slope  of  the  cupola    25J      40 

The  lantern,  from  the  cupola  to  the  hall 83        50 

The  ball  m  diameter 9  6 

The  cross,  with  its  ornaments  below    :     14  6 

The  statues  upon  the  front,  with  their  pedestals. . . .     25 J       15 

The  outward  slope  of  the  cupola 89        50 

Cupola  and  lantern,  from  the  cornice  of  the  front  to 

the  top  of  the  cross 280      240 

Height  of  the  niches  in  front 20        14 

Width  of  the  same    9  5 

The  first  windows  in  the  front 20        13 

Width  of  the  same 10  7 

From  a  printed  sheet  relating  to  St.  PauFs,  published  in  1685, 
by  Mr.  John  Tillison,  clerk  of  the  works,  it  appears  that  the  ge- 
neral depth  of  the  foundations  below  the  surface  of  the  chorch«yard 
is  twenty-two  feet,  and  in  many  places  thirty-five  feet,  that  '  the 
fair,  large,  and  stately  vaults'  beneath  the  church,  are  eighteen 
feet  six  inches  high  from  the  ground  to  the  crown  of  the  arch ; 
that  each  of  the  great  piers  that  sustain  the  dome  stands  upon  1360 
feet  of  ground,  superficial  measure,  and  each  lesser  cme  upon  380 
feet ;  and  that  the  whole  space  of  ground  occupied  by  tne  same 
piers,  and  covered  by  the  dome  itself,  *  contains  half  an  acre»  half 
a  quarter  of  an  acre,  and  almost  four  perches.' 

It  was  the  intention  of  sir  Christopher  '  to  have  beautified  the 
inside  of  the  cupola  with  the  more  durable  ornament  of  Mosaic- 
work/*  instead  of  having  it  decorated  by  painting,  as  it  now  is; 

*  PareotaliSj  p«  SfdS,  lioli. 
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bat  in  fta$  be  was  uofortunatelj  over-ruled,  though  he  had  engaged 
to  have  procured  four  of  the  most  eminent  artists  from  Italy  to  exe- 
cute the  work.  This  spacious  concave  has,  in  ccmsequence,  been 
separated  into  eight  compartments,  by  '  a  heavy  fictitious  archi- 
tecture,'* servmg  as  a  frame  to  as  many  pictures,  by  sir  James 
Thornbill,  from  the  inost  prominent  events  in  the  history  of  the 
patron  saint ;  whichi  however  excellent  they  may  have  beien  in  their 
original  derigns,  are  now,  either  through  the  damps  or  some  other 
cause,  in  a  most  lamentable  state  of  decay.  The  subjects  ai*e  as 
follow  :J>  The  Conversion  of  St.  Paul;  his  Punishing  Ely  mas,  the 
^rperor*  with  Blindness;  his  Preachmg  at  Athens;  his  Curing 
the  poor  Cripple  at  Lystra,  and  the  reverence  paid  him  there  by 
the  priests  of  Jupiter,  as  a  Ood ;  his  Conversion  of  the  Jailor ;  his 
Preaching  at  Ephesus,  and  the  burnins  of  the  Magic  Books  in  eon- 
icquence  of  the  Miracles  he  wrought  there ;  his  Trial  before  Agrip- 
pa;  and  bis  Shipwreck  on  the  Island  of  Melita,  with  the  Miracle 
of  the  Viper.  For  these  performances,  which  seem  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted with  much  animation  and  relief,  we  are  informed,  by  Walpole, 
that  the  artist  could  obtain  only  40«.  a  square  yard.'f  All  the  fewer 
parts  of  these  paintings  have  utterly  perished,  through  some  cause 
which  has  affected  the  plastering  in  a  deep  circle  round  the  whole 
of  the  ccmcave.  Mr.  Malcolm  supposes  it  to  have  arisen  from  the 
admission  of  the  external  damp,  '  probably  occasioned  by  the  plat- 
form oo  the  great  pillars  without  the  dome ;'  yet,  as  we  find  from 
the  '  Parentalia'  that,  besides  other  precautions,  the  architect 
had  all  the  joints  '  run  with  lead,'  wherever  he  was  obliged  'to 
cover  with  stone  only ;'  this  conjecture  would  seem  to  be  incorrect. 
Mr.  Brayley  conceives  that  the  vibrations  given  to  the  dome  by 
the  thundering  sound  produced  by  the  violently  closing  the  door  of 
the  whispering  gallery  (for  the  amusement  of  the  numerous  visitors 
to  thb  fabric)  has  shaken  the  stucco  into  dost  through  the  frequent 
repetitions  of  the  concussion.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  says  Mr.  Aikin, 
'  that,  instead  of  placing  historical  paintings,  in  a  situation  where 
the  spectator  can  distinguish  nothiuff  but  the  most  olyvious  and  ge- 
neral effect,  some  other  system  of  decoration  had  been  adopted, 
such  as  the  caissons  of  the  Pantheon,  which  following  and  accord - 
mg  with  the  architecture,  instead  of  contradicting  it,  would  have 
defined  and  embellished  its  forms.' t 

The  best  station  for  viewing  the  paintings  and  other  decorations 
of  the  cupola,  is  the  whispering  gallery,  the  ascent  to  which  is  by  a 
ipacious  circular  stair-case,  constructed  in  the  south-west  projection 
of  the  principal  transept.  This  gallery  encircles  the  lower  part  of 
the  dome,  and  extends  to  the  extreme  edge  of  the  great  cantilever 
cornice,  but  is  rendered  perfectly  safe  by  a  strong  and  handsomely 
wrought  gilt  railing,  that  surrounds  the  inner  circumference.  Here 
the  tmrcibly  shutting  the  door  causes  a  strong  reverberating  sound, 

*  Fine  Artf,  &c.  p.  14. 
t  Aasct  of  Pamtfaig;,  vol.  Iv,  p.  48.  X  Plo^  ArtS;  p.  14, 
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not  unlike  the  rolling  of  thunder,  accompanied  hj  a  lensible  vibra- 
tion  m  the  building ;  and  a  low  whisper  breathed  against  the  wall, 
m  any  part  of  thia  vast  circle,  may  be  accurately  distinguished  by 
an  attentive  ear  on  the  opposite  side.  Round  the  space  be- 
tween  the  railmg  and  the  wall  are  two  steps  and  a  stone  seat.  The 
decayed  state  of  the  paintmgs,  and  the  mutilations  of  the  stucco- 
work,  are  very  apparent  from  this  gallery,  but  the  dome  itself  is 
completely  sound,  not  a  single  stone  being  either  derang^ed  or  bro* 
ken;  a  circumstance  that  must  be  regarded  as  demonstrative  of 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  it  is  constructed,  particularly  when 
considered  in  reference  to  the  very  considerable  settlement  that 
took  place  among  the  sustaining  piers.* 

From  the  gallery  upward  to  the  nest  range  of  cornice,  the  snr* 
rounding  wall  is  quite  plain  and  unornamented ;  the  cornice  is 
enriched  with  sculptures  of  shells,  and  acanthus  leaves,  most  richly 
gilt,  as  are  the  bases  and  capitals  of  the  thirty-two  pilasters  above, 
which  correspond  with  the  outward  colonnade.  The  pannels  under 
the  eight  niches,  and  the  compartments  over  them,  are  finelv  sculp- 
tured with  festoons  and  foliage,  well  gilt ;  but  the  festoons  beneath 
the  windows,  like  the  flutings  of  the  pilasters,  are  only  painted  re- 
semblances, and  are  pow  sadly  decayed.  The  architrave  and  cor- 
nice which  surmount  the  pilasters  are  superbly  gilt ;  as  also  are  the 
scrolls,  festoons,  wreaths,  and  other  decorations  of  the  fictitious 
frame-work  to  the  paintings  [by  sir  James  Thornhill.  The  orna- 
mental pannels  and  roses  above  them,  to  the  opening  of  the  vault, 
and  the  cornice,  festoons,  shells,  roses,  &c.  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
cone  which  is  seen  through  it,  and  terminate  the  view,  are  likewise 
highly  enriched  by  gilding. 

'  The  circular  stair-case,  which  leads  to  the  whispering  gallery, 
contracts  on  approaching  it,  to  give  room  for  various  passages, 
through  the  apertures  of  which  the  immense  buttresses  of  the  dome 
may  be  seen.  It  communicates  besides  with  the  long  galleries 
over  the  side  aisles;  these  are  paved  wifh  stone,  and  crossed 
at  intervals  by  the  enormous  strong  arches  and  buttresses  which 
support  the  walls  and  roof  of  the  nave. 

From  the  end  of  the  south  gallery,  the  passage  continues  through 
the  substance  of  the  wall  into  the  northern  transept,  in  the  south 
angle  of  which,  and  immediately  over  the  cons'istory,  is  the  library. 


*  The  arch  which  crones  the  north 
aide  at  the  east  end,  says  Mr.  Malcolm, 
'  is  two  feet  three  inches  in  thickness, 
yet  such  is  the  derangement  occasioned 
hy  the  settling,  that  two  of  the  twenty 
great  stones  composing  the  arch  have 
yawned  asunder  foil  an  inch  and  a 
quarter*,  and  the  great  stones  of  the 
wall  of  the  nare,  ten  paces  westward, 
are  rent  in  their  joints,  and  three  are 
broken.     A  person  itandioic  on  the 


great  cornice  of  the  nave  will  perceife 
that  the  north-west  pier  has  sank  at 
least  four  inches ;  the  sinking  of  the 
other  is  discernible  on  the  side  neit  the 
choir,  in  the  two  transepts,  and  in  the 
wall  of  the  stair-case,  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom.  The  fissures  are  almost 
wholly  confined  to  the  junctions  of  the 
choir,  nave,  and  transepts,  with  the 
dome.*    Lond.  Red.  Vol.  iii.  p.  115. 
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The  north  and  south  sides  of  this  apartment  are  formed  hy  stronf^ 
piers  or  pilasters,  '  whose  fronts  are  finely  sculptured  into  sculls, 
crowns,  mitres,  books,  fruits,  and  flowers/^  The  cantaiivers,  and 
other  ornaments  of  the  oaken  gallery  in  this  room,  were  carved  by 
Jonathan  Maine,  who  was  paid  6/.  10«.  for  each  of  the  former. 
The  ceiling  is  plain ;  hut  the  floor,  with  more  ingenuity  than  ele- 
gance, is  entirely  constructed  with  small  pieces  of  oak,  without  either 
nail  or  peg,  disposed  into  various  geometrical  figures.  Over  the 
chimney  is  a  half-length  portrait,  said  to  be  by  sir  James  Thomhill, 
of  Dr.  Henry  Compton,  the  worthy  bishop  who  held  this  see  during 
the  principal  part  of  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  cathedral.  He 
is  represented  sitting,  with  flowing  hair^  and  a  grave  countenance, 
and  in  his  hand  is  a  plan  of  St.  PauFs.  This  prelate  bequeathed 
his  books  to  the  library,  which  is  not,  however,  valuable  as  a  col- 
lection, and  contams  but  few  manuscripts ;  among  them  are  several 
ancient  calendars  and  missals,  on  vellum,  and  a  curious,  illuminated 
manuscript,  or  ritual,  in  old  English,  respecting  the  government  of 
a  convent,  the  performance  of  offices,  &c.  which  belonged  to  the 
ancient  catholic  establishment  of  this  church.  The  oldest  printed 
books  are,  CallUtrati  Ecphrases  Or*;  *  Lueiana  Opera,  Edit,  Col. 
X^L^ltfol.  et  Ven.  1503;'  *  Ambrorii  Divi  Epue,  Mediolanentit 
Opera,  Ba$.  1492 ;'  and  «  Baptiste  P.  Mantuani  Opera  ;  1406.' 
Here  are  also,  Walton's  *  Polyglot  bible  ;*  and  eighteen  English 
bibles,  printed  between  the  years  1539  and  1586.  One  of  the 
latest  works  added  to  the  library  b  the  '  JVbv.  Test.  Ortee.*  in  three 
folio  volumes,  interleaved,  '  cum  notu  M8S,  et  lectumUnu  varioii- 
h*6iif  colleeii$  A.'^T.  Mangey  f  this  was  presented,  in  1730,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Mangey,  a  prebendary  of  the  church,  and  son  to  the 
learned  doctor  who  made  the  notes  and  collections. 

At  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  transept,  and  exactly  corespond- 
ing  in  situation  and  dimensions  with  the  library,  is  another  spacious 
apartment,  in  which  is  kept  the  beautiful  model  constructed  by  sir 
Christopher  Wren,  and  before  noticed.  Here,  also,  is  the  remains 
of  a  model,  designed  by  sir  Christopher  for  the  altar-piece,  but 
never  executed. 

Westward  from  the  library  is  a  door,  communicating  with  the 
grand  geometrical  stair-case,  which  leads  down  to  the  lower  part  of 
Uie  church,  and  appears  to  have  been  more  especially  intended  for 
Iheuse  of  persons  of  distinction,  but  is  now  seldom  beheld,  excepting 
by  the  eye  of  curiosity.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  specimen  of 
the  kind  m  Great  Britain  ;  the  stairs  are  110  in  numl>er,  and  go 
round  the  concave  in  a  spiral  direction ;  the  base  being  formed  by 
a  platform,  inlaid  with  black  and  white  marble,  to  represent  a  star, 
mclosed  by  a  circle.  Here,  facing  the  door  that  connects  the  lower 
part  with  the  church,  is  a  beautiful  niche,  decorated  with  grotesque 
pilasters,  and  rich  iron-work. 

In  the  soath-westem  tower  is  the  clock,  and  the  great  bell  cmi 

•  Msl.  Loud.  Ited.  Vol.  III.  p.  IM 
VOU  III.  T 
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which  it  strikes.  The  former  is  of  great  magnitude .  it  is  wouihI 
up  daily,  and  the  outward  dial  is  regulated  by  a  smaller  one  within- 
side.  The  length  of  the  minute  hand  is  eight  feet,  and  its  weight 
seventy-five  pounds  ;*  the  length  of  the  hour  hand  is  five  feet  five 
inches,  and  its  weight  forty-four  pounds  ;  the  diameter  of  the  dial 
is  eighteen  feet  ten  inches  ;  and  the  length  of  the  hour  figures  is 
two  feet  two  inches  and  a  half.  The  great  bell  is  sustained  by  a 
strong  frame  of  oak,  <  admirably  contrived  to  distribute  the  weight 
.on  every  side  of  the  tower,*  within  a  cylinder  of  stone,  pierced  with 
eight  apertures.  The  diameter  of  this  bell  is  about  ten  feet,  and  its 
weight  is  generally  stated  at  four  tons  and  a  quarter  :t  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  its  sound  may  be  heard  many  miles ;  on  it  are  the 
words,  '  Richard  Phelps  made  me,  1716.'  The  quarters  are 
struck  on  two  smaller  bells,  that  hang  near  the  former  one.  The 
great  bell  is  never  used,  excepting  for  the  striking  of  the  hour,  and 
for  tolling  at  the  deaths  and  funerals  of  any  of  the  royal  family,  the 
bisho|)s  of  London,  and  the  lord  mayor,  should  the  latter  die  m  his 
mayoralty. 

The  ascent  to  the  whispering  gallery  is  sufficiently  convenient, 
but  the  avenues  contract  on  approaching  the  stone  gallery  which 
surrounds  the  exterior  dome  al>ove  the  colonnade.  The  view  from 
hence  is  extensive  and  impressive,  yet  by  no  means  equals  the  pros- 
pect that  is  obtained  at  the  superior  elevation  of  the  golden  gallery, 
which  crowns  the  apex  of  the  cupola,  at  the  base  of  the  lantern. 
From  this  height,  when  the  atmosphere  is  clear,  the  surrounding 
country,  to  a  great  extent,  seems  completely  under  the  eye,  and  even 
the  capital,  extensive  as  it  is,  with  ail  its  dependant  villages,  appears 
to  occupy  but  an  inc(Hisiderable  portion  of  the  vast  expanse  tliat 
lies  spread  out  before  the  sight.  This  view,  though,  perhaps,  the 
finest  in  all  London,  can  seldom  be  enjoyed,  owing  to  the  clouds  of 
Nmoke  which,  arising  from  the  numerous  coal  fires,  almost  continu- 
ally hang  over  the  city  ;  the  best  time  is  early  on  a  summer  morning. 

The  occasional  gloom  and  partial  inconvenience  of  the  ascent  to 
the  golden  gallery,  which  is  carried  up  between  the  outward  roof 
and  the  cone,  by  steep  flights  of  stairs,  is  another  cause  of  the 
prospect  being  seldom  beheld  ;  for  many  of  the  visitors  to  the  ca- 
llitdral  cannot  prevail  on  themselves  to  undergo  the  fatigue,  and 


*  From  the  small  apertures  pierced 
through  the  circomrerence  of  the  west 
dial,  the  moiioo  of  this  hand  is  plainly 
visible.  Tboueb  the  clock  is  here 
described  as  having  only  a  single 
dial,  there  are,  in  fact,  two,  one  on  the 
trest  side,  and  the  other  on  the  south ; 
but  the  dimensions  of  both  are  similar. 

t  In  a  pamphlet  sold  at  the  cathe- 
dral, the  weight  is  said  to  be  only 
1 1 .474  pounds ;  and  ihai  of  the  clapper 
190  pounds.  Mr.  Malcolm  has  given 
the  following  extract  from  the  *  Pro- 


testant Mercury  of  July  thetbirty-6rst, 
1700  i*  yet  as  the  bell  itself  has  thedale 
of  1716,  it  would  argue  that  it  must 
have  been  afterwards  re-cast.  *  TTie 
great  bell,  formerly  called  Tom  of 
Westminster,  was  new  cast  by  Mr. 
Philip  Wightman,  at  his  roeltiog-boasey 
and  proves  eitraordinary  well.  It 
weighs  about  five  tons,  having  an  addi- 
tion made  to  it  of  the  weight  of  a  ton 
It  will  be  erected  again  at  St.  Paul's 
cathedral  in  a  short  time.*  BrayUy, 
ii.  p.  27U 
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appreheoded  danger*  Still  fewer  are  induced  to  explore  their  way 
into  the  copper  ball  which  crowns  the  lantern,  though  the  additional 
exertion  is  sufficieutly  repaid  to  the  curious^  by  the  inspection  of 
the  ingenious  contrivances  and  mechanism  that  may  be  seen  in  the 
ascent ;  this  is  principally  by  ladders,  and  a  step  or  two  in  one  of  the 
enormous  brazen  feet  that  partly  sustains  the  ball  itself,  which  is 
capacious  enough  to  contain  eight  persons  without  particular  incon- 
venience. The  weight  of  the  ball  is  stated  to  be  5600  lbs. ;  and 
that  of  the  cross,  to  which  there  is  no  entrance,  3300  lbs. ;  the  dia- 
meter of  the  ball  is  six  feet  two  inches.  The  entire  ascent  to  this 
elevation  is  said  to  include  616  steps;  of  which  the  first  230  lead 
to  the  whispering  gallery,  and  the  first  634  to  the  golden  gallery. 

The  choir  and  its  aisles  are  separated  from  the  body  of  the 
church  by  iron  rails  and  gates,curiously  and  even  elegantly  wrought. 
The  entrance  to  the  choir  is  immediately  beneath  the  organ  gallery ; 
this  is  supported  by  eight  small  Corinthian  columns  of  blue  and 
white  veined  marble,  for  each  of  which  Mr.  Edward  Strong  was  paid 
52/.  10s.  In  front  is  the  following  inscription  (in  gold  letters)  which 
formerly  appeared  only  over  the  grave  of  the  great  architect  whom  it 
commemorates,  but  has  been  repeated  here,  as  the  more  appropriate 
situation^  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  late  Robert  Mylne, 
esq.  clerk  of  the  works  to  St.  Paul's. 

SUBTU8  .CONDITCR  .  HOJUS  .  BCCLB8IA  .  BT  .  IIRBIS 

coNOiTOR  .  CHRISTOPHORUS  WR£N  .  qui  .  visit 

ANNOS  .  tILTEA  .  NONAOINTA  .  HON  .  IIBI  .  KBD 
BONO  .  PUBLICO  .  LBCTOa  .  81  .  MONUMBNTVH  .  RBQDIRIS 

CIRCUMSPICE. 
Obiit  .  XXV .  Fbb  .  Anbo  .  hdccxxiii  . 

iETAT91. 

Trantlation, 

Beaeath  lies  CHRISTOPHER  WREN,  the  builder  of  this  charcb,aiKi  of  this 
eity ;  who  lived  upwards  of  ninety  years,  not  for  himself,  but  for  the  public 
good.    Rbadbr  I  woaldst  thou  search  out  his  monttment  ? 

Look  Around! 

The  organ  is  one  of  the  finest  instruments  of  the  kind  in  the 
kmgdom  :  it  was  constructed  by  a  German,  named  Bernard  Smidt» 
or  Schymdt,  (Smith)  who,  in  December  1094,  entered  into  a  con- 
tract with  the  commissioners  to  erect  the  great  organ,  (and  a  choir 
organ)  for  2000/.  and,  so  faithfully  was  his  engagement  performed^ 
that  it  is  supposed  that  a  similar  one  could  not  now  be  built  for  less 
than  double  that  sum.  The  pipes,  the  original  ffilding  of  which 
appears  perfectly  fresh  and  brilliant,  are  preserved  from  dust  by  a 
beaTy-lookmg  case,  widi  old-fashioned  sashes ;  the  glaxing  of  which 
cost  103/.  and  is  formed  by  '  forty-eight  glass  plates  of  chrystal, 
two  feet  one  inch  long,  and  eighteen  inches  broad,  at  twenty-six 
shillmgs  each  ;  twenty-six  others,  twenty-five  inches  by  tweuty-ooe, 
at  thirty  ihilUogs  each ;  and  two,  twenty-one  inches  by  fourteen,  at 

Y  2 
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•iKteen  shillings  each.**  The  caryatides,  fruits,  flowers,  and  other 
figures  which  adorn  the  organ-case,  are  admirably  carved,  but  the 
sashes  have  the  effect  of  impeding  the  sound.  The  organ  was  en- 
tirely taken  to  pieces  and  repaired  in  the  year  1802,  by  a  Swedish 
artist  and  his  partner,  and  the  tone%  are  said  to  have  been  improved 
'  mto  exquisite  softness  and  harmony/* 

The  choir  was  completed  about  the  year  1688.  On  each  side  is 
a  range  of  fifteen  stalls,  independent  of  the  bishop*s  throne  on  the 
south  side,  and  the  lord  mayor's  on  the  north.  These,  though  not 
remarkable  for  their  elegance  of  design,  are  most  beautifully  orna- 
mented with  carvings,  by  Grinlmg  Gibbons,  of  whose  unrivalled 
excellence  Walpole  thus  eloquently  speaks :  <  There  is  no  instance 
of  a  man,  before  Gibbons,  who  gave  to  wood  the  loose  and  airy 
lightness  of  flowers,  and  chained  togelher  the  various  productions 
of  the  elements,  with  a  free  disorder,  natural  to  each  species.'! 

The  sums  paid  to  Gibbons  are  thus  stated  in  extracts  from  the 
books  at  St.  Paul's,  made  by  Mr.  Malcolm. t 

Payments  t*  Grinling  Gibbons  for  the  carvings  inside  the  choir. 

For  two  upper  cimas  of  the  great  cornice,  carved  with  leaves,  at 
2t.  6d.  per  foot,  over  the  prebends*  stalls. 

The  chaptering  of  the  parapet,  upper  cimas,  and  member  of  the 
corona,  with  lace  and  leaves,  at  It.  per  foot. 

The  moulding  in  the  cistals,  one  member  enriched.  Id*  per  foot* 

Coping  on  the  cartouches,  one  member  enriched,  lAd.  per  foot. 

The  small  O.  G.  on  the  corona  of  the  bishop,  and  lord  mayor's 
thrones,  4d.^  per  foot. 

For  the  lower  cima  in  the  bottom  of  the  nine-inch  cornice,  at 
7«f.  per  foot. 

The  cima  and  casements  round  the  stalls,  Od.  per  foot. 

The  small  cima  on  the  top  of  the  imposts  over  the  prebends* 
heads,  8i/.  per  foot. 

The  hollow  of  the  impost  leaves,  6t.  per  foot. 

The  swelling  friezes,  with  grotesque  enrichments,  5$,  per  foot ; 
and  the  grotesque  enrichments  round  the  openings  in  the  women's 
gallery,  4f .  Sd,  per  foot. 

The  scrolls  m  the  partition  pilasters  in  the  stalls,  Ot.  9d.  per 
loot. 

The  leaning  scrolls,  or  elbows,  1/.  6t.  each  ;  the  friese  on  the 
thrones,  fif.  per  foot;  pedestals,  grotesque  in  the  front,  1/.  4ff. 
each. 

The  great  modillion  cornices,  six  members  enriched,  lOt.  per 
foot. 

The  leaved  cornice  on  the  stone  pilasters,  Of.  per  foot. 

The  Corinlhian  three  quarter  capitals,  51.  8t.  each ;  the  whole 
ones,  7/.  each. 

•  Mai.  LoDd.  Red.  Vol.  Hi.  p.  106.         %  8m  Lond.  Red.  Vol.  iiU  pp.  104. 
1  Aiiee.ofPsintVol.lii.  p.  140.  106.  " 
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Grotesque  capitals  in  the  choir,  7/.  each. 

Total  charge,  1,333/.  7t.  6d. 

The  f  eaeral  effect  oo  enteriiig  the  choir  is  magnificent ;  yet  the 
interest  is  partially  destroyed  by  the  insignificance  of  the  altar,  and 
the  want  of  grandeur  in  the  chancel;  for  though  the  original  deco- 
rations were  showy,  they  were  not  impressive,  and  are  now  dis- 
figured. The  railing  which  encloses  the  chancel  is  '  clumsy  and 
inelegant;*  the  ceiling  has  been  painted  in  imitation  of  veined 
marble,  as  well  as  the  semicircular  recess,  excepting  the  pannels 
below  the  windows,  which  are  of  white  marble,  set  in  dark  varie- 
gated borders ;  but  these  are  now  much  corroded,  and  have  lost 
their  polish.  This  is  also  the  case  with  the  chancel-pavement, 
which  is  also  laid  in  geometrical  figures,  with  porphyry  and  other 
rich-coloured  marbles.  The  altar-piece  is  decorated  with  four 
fluted  pilasters,  painted  with  ultra-marine  and  veined  with  gold,  in 
imitatioo  of  lapis  lazuli,  and  their  capitals  are  richly  gilt :  the 
foliage  of  the  frieze,  the  palm  and  laurel  branches,  Stc.  are  also 
resplendent  with  gilding.*  The  marble  pannelling  between  the 
intercolumniatioos  consists  of  nine  squares,  three  under  each  win- 
dow. 'The  painting  and  gilding  of  the  architecture  of  the  east  end 
of  the  church,  over  the  communion-table,  was  intended  only  to  serve 
the  present  occasion,  till  such  time  as  materials  could  have  been 
procured  for  a  magnificeat  dengn  of  an  altar,  consisting  of  four 
pillars,  wreathed,  of  the  richest  Greek  marbles,  supporting  a 
canopy  hemispherical,  with  proper  decorations  of  architecture  and 
iculpture ;  for  which  the  respective  drawings  and  a  model  were 
prepared.  Information,  and  particular  descriptions  of  certain 
blocks  of  marble,  were  once  sent  to  the  right  hon.  Dr.  Henry 
Compton,  bishop  of  London,  from  a  Levantine  merchant  in  Holland, 
and  communicated  to  the  surveyor,  but  unluckily  the  colours  and 
scantlings  dad  not  answer  his  purpose ;  so  it  rested,  in  expectance 
of  a  fitt^  opportunity,  else  probably  this  curious  and  stately  design 
had  been  finished  at  the  same  time  with  the  mam  fabric.'  The 
model  here  spoken  of  was  that  of  which  a  part  is  now  remaining  in 
the  trophy-room,  as  before  mentioned.  The  present  pulpit  was  de- 
signed by  the  late  Mr.  Mylne,  and  erected  about  twenty-eight  years 
ago;  it  is  a  costly  fabric,  and  not  inelegant  in  parts,  yet  rather 
heavy:  the  rich  catving  is  by  Wyatt  and  an  ingenious  Frenchman. 
The  reader  s  desk,  which  is  a  fine  example  of  its  kind,  is  entirely 
of  brass,  richly  gilt,  and  consists  of  an  eagle,  with  expanded  wings, 
supported  by  a  pillar,  and  inclosed  within  a  handsome  gilt  brass 
railing. 

The  pavement,  as  well  of  the  choir  as  of  the  body  and  aisles 
of  the  church,  is  of  black  and  white  marble,  neatly  disposed,  and 

*  The  gildiDg  rDoml  the  altar  coat  the  paiotin;  of  the  eaat  end.  &r.  in  re- 

166/.  the  glorjT  81.  the  foiiaffe  801.  and  ■emolanoe  of  veined  marble,  4t.  p«*r 

the  palm  and  laurel  braocfaee  5/.  the  ■quare  yard.  Mai.  Liond.  Red.  vof.  iii, 

psiatiog  of  the  pilasteracott  160/.  and  p.  105. 
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particularly  so  in  the  area  below  the  dome  :  here^  round  a  brass- 
plate  in  the  centre,  pierced  (to  throw  light  into  the  vaults)  with 
lyre-shaped  openings,  and  otherwise  ornamented,  a  large  diamond 
star,  of  thirty-two  points,  is  formed  with  black  and  yariegated 
marMe;  this  again  is  surrounded  by  a  double  circle,  inclosing 
lozenge-shaped  squares,  and  more  outward  to  the  extremity  of  the 
area,  one  extensive  circle  of  black  marble  bounds  the  whole ; 
the  systematic  arrangement  b  continued  by  smaller  circles  and 
other  figures. 

The  '  sullen  grandeur/  as  it  has  been  aptly  styled,  of  the  interiot 
of  St.  PauFs,  is  not  in  any  degree  to  be  attributed  to  sir  Christo- 
pher Wren,  who  was  fully  sensible  of  its  deficiency  in  ornament, 
and  greatly  wished  to  have  relieved  the  architectural  masses  both 
by  sculptures  and  by  paintings ;  but  being  subjected  to  *  the  re- 
strictions of  men  utterly  devoid  of  taste,'  he  was  unable  to  carry  hb 
intentions  into  practice.  An  attempt  to  remedy  thb  objectionable 
destitution  was  made,  about  the  year  1773,  by  the  president  and 
principal  members  of  the  Royal  Academy,  who  most  liberally  offered 
to  paint  various  pictures,  without  charge,  to  fill  some  of  the  vacant 
compartments.  *  This  offer,  however,  was  not  solely  made  through 
the  wish  of  supplying  the  want  of  ornament  in  the  cathedral,  but 
partly  from  a  teelmg  that  the  art  of  painting  *  would  never  meet 
with  due  encouragement  in  £ngland  till  it  was  admitted  into 
churches,  where  grand  religioi^s  subjects  contribute  to  exalt  the 
ideas  of  the  multitude  to  ajust  conception  of  the  divinity.*  The 
dean  and  chapter  highly  approved  of  the  offer,  which  was  first 
communicated  to  bishop  Newton  by  sir  Joshua  Reynolds ;  hb  ma- 
jesty also  concurred  with  the  proposal.  The  then  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  however,  and  Dr.Terrick,  who  was  promoted  to  this 
see  in  May,  1774,  thought  proper  to  discountenance  the  whole  plan 
(which  fell  to  the  ground  in  cimsequence  of  their  opposition)  on  the 
futile  principle,  that  popular  clamours  would  be  excited  by  the 
idea  that  **  popery  and  the  saints  were  again  to  be  admitted  bto 
our  churches.*  t 

Within  the  space  of  twenty  years  after  the  above  period,  another 
scheme  was  suggested,  and  has  happily  been  carried  into  effect, 
for  breaking  the  monotonous  uniformity  of  the  architectural  masses. 
Thb  was  the  admission  into  the  cathedral  of  those  monuments  of 
the  great  deceased,  which  may,  with  strict  propriety,  be  deno- 
minated national ;  not  altogether  from  their  being  always  executed 
at  the  public  expense,  and  thus  announcing  the  admiring  vene* 
ration  of  a  grateful  country,  but  from  their  being  raised  in  com- 
meuioration  of  characters  either  eminent  for  their  virtues,  for  theii* 

*  The  Dsmes    of  thow  who  were  — Sir  Joahas  Reynolds,  An^lica  KaoL 

foreinoat   in  this  meritorioot   design  mttOy&nd  Messrs. West,  Bttrry^Cipruioi, 

are  deserving  of  the  -  lasting  estima-  and  Oaore. 
tion  of  ereri  admirer  of  art  and  su-  t  Brayiey,  ii.  p.  278. 

perior  talents;  they  are  here  recorded : 
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talents,  or  for  their  heroism ;  and  long,  very  long,  may  the  time  be 
distant,  when  the  mere  circumstance  of  rank  or  of  office  shall  be 
judged  sufficient  to  give  the  privilege  of  monumental  record  in  this 
sacred  fane ! 

The  decease  of  Homurd,  the  philanthropist,  who  expired  at 
Cherson,  in  Russian  Tartary,  in  1790,  was  the  immediate  event  that 
led  to  the  erection  of  monuments  in  this  church.  It  was  then  sug- 
gested by  the  late  Rev.  John  Pridden,  one  of  the  minor  canons  of 
St.  Paufs,  that  the  dean  and  chapter  should  be  solicited  for  per- 
mission to  erect  a  statue  of  this  excellent  man  in  the  cathedral ;  a 
requisition  which,  wtlh  the  according  consent  of  the  late  bishop.  Dr. 
Beilby  Porteus,  was  readily  granted ;  but  it  was  at  the  same  time 
intimated,  that  as  this  would  become  a  precedent  for  future  appli- 
cations, *  no  monument  should  be  erected  without  the  design  being 
first  approved  of  by  a  committee  of  the  royal  academicians,*  a  de- 
termination which  has  been  hitherto  strictly  abided  by ;  though  it 
was  very  early  seen,  that  from  the  influence  of  somfe  unexplained 
imperium  in  imperio,  the  ultimate  decision  was  not  intended  to  be 
given  to  the  coiumittee.* 

Though  the  permission  for  Howard's  statue  was  first  granted, 
that  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Johnson  was  first  erected.  This  was 
executed  by  the  late  excellent  artist  John  Bacon,  esq.  R.  A. 
in  the  year  1796.  In  this  figure  the  sculptor  has  acknowledgedly 
aimed  at  *  a  magnitude  of  parts,  and  a  grandeur  of  style,'  that 
should  accrue  with  the  masculine  sense  and  nervous  phraseology 
which  characterizes  the  writings  of  our  great  moralist.  He  is  re- 
presented in  a  Roman  toga,  with  the  right  arm  and  breast  naked, 
and  in  an  attitude  of  intense  study.  The  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance is  mingled  with  severity,  as  being  most  suitable  to  his 
vigour  of  thinking,  and  the  complexional  character  of  his  works ; 
and  he  appears  leaning  against  a  column,  to  express  the  firm- 
ness of  his  mind,  and  the  stability  of  his  maxims.  The  inscription 
on  the  pedestal  was  written  by  Dr.  Parr ;  it  is  as  follows: 

.         P 

^        X       n 

Samuel  Johnson,  Grammatico.  et  Criiico.  Scriptorvm.  Anglicorum,  Litte- 
raie.  perito.  poets.  Ivmioibus.  SeoteDtiarvm  et.  ponderibvs.  verborvm.  admi- 
rabili  magiitro.  virtTtit.  gravisaimo  homiDi.  opiimo.  et.  aingvlaris.  exempli  qvi 
viiit.  ano.  Inir.  raena.  il.  dies,  xiiil  deceBsit.  idib.  Decembr.  Ann  Cbriat 
cb.bccixzziiil.  aepvlt.  io.  <ed.  Sanct.  Petr.  WestmoDasterieoa  xiil.  kal.  Janvar 
Ann.  Christ,  clo.locclxxxv  amici.  et.  sodales.  litterarii  pecvnia.  coolata  H.  M 
facirod,  cv  raver. 

The  statue  of  Howard,  which  occupies  a  situation  corresponding 
with  that  of  Dr.  Johnson,  viz.  an  angle  in  front  of  one  of  the  smallei: 
piers  of  the  dome,  is  also  from  the  chisel  of  Bacon,  who  agreed  to 
execute  it  for  the  sum  of  1300  guineas.  The  Roman  costume  is  again 

*  See  Barry^S  Letter  to  the  Dilettooti  Society,  p.  47;  and  Bsconni  Letter  to 
Mr.  J  Nicholas  io  G«it.*a  Mag.  for  the  year  1796, 
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employed  in  this  figure ;  the  attitude  is  inteaded  to  give  the  idea  <rf 
motion,  by  the  body  being  advanced  upon  the  right  foot,  which  is 
placed  considerably  forward :  in  one  hand  is  a  key,  to  'express  the 
circumstance  of  his  exploruig  dungeons/  and  in  the  other  a  scroll 
of  papers,  with  the  words — *  Plan  for  the  Improvement  of  Prisons,' 
written  on  one ;  and  on  the  corner  of  a  second,  the  word  *  Hos- 
pitals.' Under  the  feet  of  the  statue  ars  chains  and  fetters,  and 
behind  another  paper,  with  the  word  'Regulations:'  on  the  pedestal 
in  front,  is  a  bas-relief,  representing  '  a  scene  in  a  prison,  where 
Mr.  Howard  having  broken  the  chains  of  the  priscmers,  is  bringing 
provision  and  cloathing  for  their  relief.'  Over  the  bas-relief  is 
John  Howari>  i  and  on  the  left  of  the  pedestal  the  following  in- 
scription, from  the  pen  of  the  late  Samuel  Whitbread,  esq. 

Thii  extraordioaij  man  had  the  fortune  to  be  honoured,  whilst  liriDg,  in  the 
manner  which  hu  nrtoea  deKfred.  He  received  the  thanks  of  both  Honsei  of 
the  Britiah  and  Irish  Parliaments,  for  his  eminent  services  rendered  to  his  ooan- 
try  and  to  mankind,  oar  national  prisons  and  hospitals,  improved  npon  the  sug- 
gestions of  his  wisdom,  bear  testimony  to  the  solidity  of  his  judgment,  and  to 
the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  in  every  part  of  the  civilised  world,  which 
he  traversed  to  reduce  the  sum  of  human  misery.  From  the  throne  to  the 
dungeon,  his  name  was  mentioned  with  respect,  gratitude,  and  admiration !  His 
modesty  alone  defeated  various  efforts  that  were  made  during  his  life  to  erect  this 
statue,  which  the  public  has  now  consecrated  to  his  memory !  He  was  born  st 
Hackney,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  Sept.  2,  1786.  The  early  part  of  his 
life  he  spent  in  retirement,  residing  principally  on  his  paternal  estate  at  Car- 
dington,  in  Bedforriahire,  for  which  county  he  served  the  office  of  sheriff  in  the 
year  1773.  He  expired  at  Cherson,  in  Rumian  Tartary,  on  the  90th  Jan.  1790, 
a  victim  to  the  perilous  and  benevolent  attempt  to  ascertaiti  the  caoae  of,  and 
find  an  efficacious  remedy  for,  the  plague.  He  trod  an  open,  but  unfrequented 
path  to  immortality,  in  the  ardent  and  unintermitted  exercise  of  ChctstiaB 
charity.  May  this  tribute  to  his  fame  excite  an  emulation  of  his  truly  glorious 
achievements ! 

In  another  correspondent  angle  below  the  dome  is  a  third  statue 
by  Bacon,  erected  in  the  year  1799,  to  the  memory  of  sir  William 
Jones,  *  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  at 
Fort  William,  Bengal,'  where  he  died  on  the  27th  of  April,  1794. 
This,  like  the  two  former,  is  a  standing  figure  (having  in  the  left 
hand  a  roll  of  paper,  inscribed,  *  Plan  of  the  Asiatic  Society  ;*  and 
in  the  right  a  pen,)  resting  upon  a  volume,  inscribed  *  Translation 
of  the  Institutes  of  Menu,'  which  is  placed,  with  two  others,  on  a 
square  pedestal,  sculptured  with  a  lyre,  armillary  sphere,  compass, 
sword  and  scales,  &c.  all  intended  as  emblems  of  the  various  ac- 
quirements of  this  learned  man.  In  front  of  the  pedestal  is  a  bas- 
relief,  representing  Study  and  Genius  unveiling  oriental  science ; 
on  the  right,  is  the  following  inscription  : 

To  the  memory  of  sir  William  Jonbs,  knight,  one  of  the  Jodgea  of  the 
supreme  court  of  judicature  at  Fort  William  in  Bengal.  This  statue  was  erected 
by  the  hon.  East-India  Company,  in  testimony  of  their  grateful  sense  of  his 
public  services,  their  admiration  of  his  genius  and  learning,  and  their  respect  for 
his  character  and'  virtues.  He  died  in  Bengal,  on  the  84th  April  1794, 
aged  47. 
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The  bue  of  the  north-wetl  pier  is  occupied  by  the  statue  of  sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  the  first  president  of  the  royal  academy,  in  the 
doctor  of  law*8  gown,  his  right  hand  holding  his  'discourses  to  the  royal 
academy,'  and  his  left  resting  on  a  pedestal,  attached  to  which  is  a 
medallion  of  M.  Angelo. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  buried  in  the  crypt  of  this  cathedral, 
A.  D.  1792. 

JosHOA  Rbtnolds,  pictoriim  mi  leciili  facile  principi,  et  iplendore  et  com- 
miiMirifl  coloram,  allarois  vicibu  laminis  et  umbrae  aete  matao  eicitaotium.  vix 
aDi  ▼eterom  lecaDdo ;  qui  cum  samma  artia  gloria  ateretur  et  morom  luavitate 
et  Titae  degaatia  perinde  commeDdaretar ;  artem  eiiam  iptain  per  orbem  terrarum 
kogoeotem  et  prope  iDtermorioaiii,  exenplit  egregie  venaatia  auacitavit,  praecep- 
tia  exqaiaite  eonacriptia  illaalraYit,  alqae  ememJatiorem  et  ezpolitioren  poateria 
ewroeodam  tradidit ;  laodam  ejua  faotorea  et  amici  banc  atatuam  poaueniot  a. 
i.  HDcccziii.  nataa  die  zri  menaia  jalii  hdcczziii  mortem  obiit  die  xxiii  Febm- 
arii  HDcczcn. 

At  one  comer  of  the  ledge  above  the  pedestal '  Flaxman,  R.  A. 
sculptor.' 

The  monumental  honours  for  lord  Nelson,  by  Mr.  Flazman,  oc- 
cupy a  distinguished  place  against  one  of  the  great  piers  between 
the  dome  and  the  choir. 

The  statue  of  lord  Nelson,  dressed  in  the  pelisse  received  from 
the  Grand  Signor,  leans  on  an  anchor.  Beneath,  on  the  right  of 
the  hero,  Britannia  directs  the  attention  of  two  young  seamen  to 
Nelson,  their  great  example.  The  British  lion  on  the  other  side 
guards  the  monument. 

The  figures  on  the  pedestal  represent  the  North  Sea,  the  German 
Ocean,  the  Nile,  and  the  Mediterranean.  On  the  cornice  are  the 
words  Copenhagen,  Nile,  Trafalgar. 

Erected  at  the  public  ezpeote  to  the  memory  of  vicb-adhiral  Horatio 
viicouNT  Nblson,  k.  b.  to  record  hit  splendid  and  uoparaUelled  achievementa 
doriog  a  life  apent  in  the  aervtce  of  hia  coaotry,  and  terminated  in  the  moment 
of  victory  by  a  gloriooa  death,  in  the  memorable  action  off  Cape  Trafalgar,  on 
the  zxi  of  October  mdcccv.  Lord  Nelaon  waa  twm  oa  the  jtiix  of  September 
BDCCLT1II.  The  battle  of  the  Nile  waa  fought  on  the  i  of  Aaguat,  hdcoxcviii. 
The  battle  of  Copenhagen  on  the  ii  of  April,  hdocci. 

!o  a  pannel  above  this  monument  is  a  mural  tablet  in  commemo* 
ration  of  captain  Duff,  who  was  killed  in  the  same  battle.  It  is  by 
J.  Bacon,  jun.  and  consists  of  a  small  antique  sarcophagus  (on  the 
front  of  which  is  a  sculptured  medallion  of  tnc  deceased)  a  figure  of 
Britannia  on  the  right,  holding  a  wreath  of  laurel  over  the  sarcopha* 
Ipis,  and  on  the  left  a  sailor,  relieved  from  a  naval  flag,  reclining  his 
head,  in  sorrow,  upon  the  edge  of  the  pedestal. 

Erects  at  the  public  eipenae  to  thememorv  of  Captain  Gborob  Dutf,  wno 
waa  killed  xxi  of  Oct  mdcccv,  commanding  the  Mara  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar 
in  die  foriy-aecond  year  of  hia  age^  and  the  twenty-ninth  of  hia  aervice. 

Opposite  to  lord  Nelson's  monument,  is  that  to  the  memory  Oi 
arquis  Cornwallis,  by  Mr.  Charles  Rossi. 
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The  design  consists  of  a  pyrainidical  group. 

On  a  circular  pedestal  (or  rather  a  truncated  column)  is  placed 
the  figure  of  lord  Cornwallts  standing  in  the  robes  of  the  most  noble 
order  of  the  garter.  The  two  principal  figures  forming  the  l>a8e  of 
tliis  group,  are  personifications  of  the  British  empire,  in  Europe 
and  in  the  east ;  represented,  not  as  mourners,  but  as  doing  honour 
to' the  memory  of  a  faithful  servant  of  the  s^ate,  whose  virtues  and 
talents,  during  a  long  life,  had  been  so  eminently  useful  to  his 
country. 

The  third  figure  of  the  group  is  the  Bagareth,  one  of  the  great 
rivers  in  India  ;  and  the  small  one  on  his  right  hand  is  the  Ganges, 
being  the  right  branch  of  the  Bagareth.  The  Ganges  is  seated  on 
a  fish  and  a  calabash. 

To  the  memory  of  Charles  marquis  Cornwallis,  governor-general  of 
Bengal,  who  died  5th  October,  1805,  aged  66,  at  Ghazeepore  in  the  province  of 
Benares,  id  hia  progress  to  aasome  the  oommaDd  of  the  army  in  the  field.  This 
monument  is  erect^  at  the  public  expense,  io  testimony  of  his  high  and  disiio- 
guished  public  character,  his  long  and  emineDt  public  serrices,  both  as  a  soldier 
and  a  statesman,  and  the  unweari^  zeal  with  which  bis  exertions  were  employed 
in  the  last  moment  of  his  life  to  pronsote  the  interest  and  honour  of  his  country. 

In  the  pannel  above  is  an  alto  relievo  by  Mr.  Westmacott^  to  the 
memory  of  captain  John  Cooke,  of  the  Bellerophon. 

Brilannia  mourning  her  hero,  is  consoled  by  one  of  her  children 
bringing  her  the  trident ;  while  another  is  playfully  bearing  her 
helmet.  In  the  back  ground  is  the  prow  of  a  vessel,  to  mark  the 
work  as  a  naval  monument. 

Erected  at  the  public  expense  to  the  memory  of  Cat  a  in  John  Cookb,  who 
was  killed  commanding  the  Bellerophon  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  in  the  forty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  service. 

In  the  south  transept,  against  the  aouth-west  pier,  is  a  monument 
by  Mr.  Banks  in  memory  of  captain  Burgess,  who  gloriously  fell  in 
the  battle  fought  with  the  Dutch,  off  Camperdown,  by  admiral 
Duncan.  The  faults  and  the  excellences  of  this  expansive  piece  of 
sculpture  are  singularly  blended  ;  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
former  affect  the  conception  or  invention  more  than  the  execution ; 
which,  generally  speaking,  b  deserving  of  high  praise.  The  princi- 
pal figures  are  Uiose  of  Victory  and  the  deceased,  both  of  whom  are 
standing  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  cannon,  near  which  are  coils  of 
rope,  balls,  &c.  Victory,  who  is  a  meagre  and  insipid  figure,  is  in 
the  act  of  presenting  a  sword  to  the  brave  Burgess,  whoite  statue  is 
finely  expressive  of  heroic  animation,  but  almost  literally  naked,  a 
state  by  far  more  befitting  the  goddess  herself  than  the  representa- 
tion of  a  naval  officer.  On  the  circular  base  or  pedestal,  in  front, 
beneath  the  pannel  with  the  inscription,  is  an  aged  captive,  with  a 
log-line  and  compass,  sitting  between  the  prows  of  two  ships,  one 
of  which  is  antique,  the  other  modern.  At  the  sides  are  other 
figures,  male  and  female,  beautifully  sculptured,  and  in  a  classical 
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tiste,  expressive  tA  disgrace,  discomfiture,  and  captivity ;  and  in  the 
spaces  are  antiqae  shields,  clubs,  &c.  All  these  figures  are  in  bold 
relief,  and  tbeir  actions  and  attitudes  finely  indicative  of  defeat  anH 

shame.*    The  inscription  is  as  follows : — 
* 

SKred  to  the  memory  of  Richasd  Rundlb  BuROBS8,B8Q.eomiiiaDder  of  His 
MejeiCy's  ship  Ardenl,ivho  fell  in  the  43d  year  of  bit  age,  while  bravely  supiKiriin^ 
the  honour  or  the  Britiib  flag,  in  a  daring  and  iticcesafal  attempt  to  break  ihe 
enemy'fe  line,  near  Camperdown,  on  the  1 1th  of  October,  1797.  His  akill,  cool- 
nev,  and  iotrepidity,  eminently  oootriboted  to  a  victory  equally  advanlageousaod 
gloriooe  to  hia  country.  That  grateful  country,  by  the  unanimoua  act  of  her  le  • 
gtdaiure,  enrolli  his  name  hich  in  the  lirt  of  those  heroes,  who,  under  the  blessing 
of  Providence,  have  established  and  maintained  her  naval  su|ieriority  and  lier 
eialted  rank  among  nations 

Above  this  monumenr,  on  a  pannel,  is  a  group  of  sculpture  to  the 
memory  of  captaui  Harding^. 

The  sanguinary  and  successful  action  which  this  monument  rr* 
cords,  having  taken  place  in  the  flast  Indies,  where  the  captain  died, 
the  Indian  warrior  Vearing  the  victorious  British  standard,  is  seated 
by  the  side  of  the  sarcophagus,  while  Fame,  recumbent  on  its  base, 
displays  her  wreath  over  the  hero's  name. 

National,  to  Geo.  N.  Hardinqb,  £8<i.  captain  of  the  Su  Fioreiiia,  96  guns, 
186  men,  who  attacked  on  three  successive  dajs  La  Piedmontaiae  50  guns,  566 
men,  and  HbU  near  Ceylon  in  the  path  to  victory,  8ih  March  1808,  aged  xo  years 

This  monument  was  the  work  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Manning. 

Against  the  opposite  pier  is  another  large  monument,  by  Mr.  C. 
Rossi,  oommemoratuig  the  fate  and  gallant  exploit  of  the  lamented 
captain  Faulknor,  who  fell  in  battle  in  the  West  Indies.  This  intre- 
pid officer  (who  is  vei^  injudiciously  represented  with  a  Roman  sword 
ra  his  right  hand,  and  a  Roman  shield  on  his  left  arm,  as  if  intended 
for  a  gladiator)  is  exhibited  as  in  the  moment  of  death,  and  falling 
into  the  arms  of  Neptune  ;  the  latter  is  a  gigantic  figure  seated  on 
a  rock,  with  a  slight  portion  of  drapery  thrown  over  his  left  knee 
and  middle,  and  occupying  the  most  central  and  prominent  place 
in  the  composition ;  his  form  appears  somewhat  uncouth  and  his 
attitode  ungracious:  below  him  in  a  dolphin,  and  on  his  left  the 
goddess  Victory  with  a  palm  branch  in  her  left  hand  and  a  wreath 
in  her  right,  which  she  holds  over  the  head  of  the  dying  hero.f  The 
lassitude  resulting  from  the  approach  of  death  is  well  expressed  in 
the  figure  ff  the  captain  ;  and  the  statue  of  Victory  has  merit.  On 
the  pedestal  is  the  following  inscription  : — 


monument  was  eieeled  by  tlie  British  parliament  to  commemorate  the 
cattant  conduct  of  Captain  Robbst  FAOLEwoa,  who  on  the  5th  of  January, 
1795,  in  the  thirty.second  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  moment  of  victory,  was  killed 
OD  hoard  the  Blanche  frigate,  while  he  was  engaging  La  Pique,  a  French  frigate 
of  very  superior  force.  The  circumstances  of  determined  bravery  that  distinguished 
this  actwo,  which  lasted  Ave  .hours,  deserves  to  be  recorded.  Captain  Faulknor 
!.._:      observed  the  great  superiority  oitht  enemy,  and  having  lost  most  of  his 

•  Brayleyj,  ii  p.  88$.  *  fbid,  p.386. 
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niiiiU  aod  rigi<ing,  watched  an  opportunity  of  the  bowsprit  of  La  Piqoe  comiog 
a'.hwart  the  Blaoche,  and  with  hi*  own  hand§  laabed  ti  to  <be  capitern,  and  that 
converted  ihe  whole  stern  of  the  Blaoche  into  one  batterj ;  butuofoptuoateiy  looo 
after  ihii  bold  and  daring  manoeuvre,  he  was  shot  through  the  heart. 

The  pannel  above  contains  a  tabular  monument  by  Mr.  Flaxman, 
in  whic  h  Britannia  and  Victory  unite  in  raising  captain  Miller's  me- 
dalli  on,  against  a  palm  tree.  The  head  of  the  Theseus,  in  which 
▼e  ssel  the  captain  died  off  the  coast  of  Acre,  is  by  the  side  of  Victory. 
On  the  palm  tree  under  the  medailioki  are  the  following  words, 

St.  Visoent'a.    NUe. 

Round  the  head  represented  on  the  medallion,  is  written, 

To  Captain  Willbt  Millbr  thit  monument  is  inscribed  by  hii  oMnpanions 
in  victory. 

Against  the  south  side  of  this  pier  is  the  statue  of  lord  Heath- 
field,  by  Mr.  Rossi.  It  represents  the  hero  in  a  standing  attitude, 
resting ;  in  the  uniform  of  the  times,  and  wearing  the  order  of  the 
bath.  In  front  of  the  pedestal,  in  alto  relievo,  is  represented  the 
British  power  at  Gibraltar,  by  the  warrior  and  the  lion  reposmg, 
after  having  defended  Ihe  rock,  and  defeated  their  enemies. 

The  female  figure,  holding  two  wreaths  in  her  right  hand,  and  a 
palm  branch  in  her  left,  presenting  them  to  the  hero,  represents 
Victory  and  Peace. 

Greeted  at  the  public  expense  to  the  memory  of  Gbnuiai.  Geo.  Aug. 
Elliott,  lord  Hbathpibld,k.  b.  In  testimony  ofthe  important  services  which 
he  rendered  his  country  by  his  brave  and  gallant  defence  of  Gibrtdtar,  of  which 
be  was  governor,  against  the  combined  attack  of  the  French  and  Spanish  forces, 
on  the  1 3th  of  September,  1788.    He  died  on  the  6tb  July,  1790. 

The  monument  to  earl  Howe,  by  Mr.  Flaxman,  is  under  the  east 
window  of  the  south  transept.  Britannia  is  sitting  on  a  rostrated 
pedestal,  holding  the  trident  in  her  right  hand ;  the  earl  stands  by 
her,  leaning  on  a  telescope ;  the  British  lion  is  watching  by  his 
side. 

History  records  in  golden  letters  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  and  the 
defeat  of  the  French  fleet,  1st  June,  1794.  Victory  (without  wings) 
leans  on  the  shoulder  of  History,  and  lays  a  branch  of  palm  on  Uie 
lap  of  Britannia. 

Erected  at  the  public  eipenie,  to  the  memory  of  Admiral  Earl  Howb  in 
testimony  of  the  general  sense  of  his  (^rent  and  meritorioos  services,  in  the  oourae 
of  a  Ion<  and  distinguished  life,  and  in  particular  for  the  benefit  derived  to  bis 
country  by  the  brilliant  victory  which  heobtained  over  the  French  fleet  off  Ushant 
lat  June,  1794.  Be  was  bom  19th  March,  1796,  and  died  5th  Angast,  1799,  in 
his  74th  year. 

Against  the  south  wall  of  the  same  transept  is  a  montunent  erected 
in  memory  of  lord  CoUingwood,  by  Richard  Westmacott,  R.  A. 

The  moment  for  illustration  chosen  in  this  composition  is  the  ar- 
rival ofthe  remains  of  lord  CoUingwood  on  the  British  shores.    The 
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body,  shrouded  in  the  colours  toni  from  the  enemy,  is  represented 
00  the  deck  off  a  man-of-war;  in  the  bands  of  the  hero  is  placed 
the  sword,  which  he  used  with  so  much  glory  to  himself,  and  to 
a  grateful  country. 

On  the  foreground,  attended  by  the  genii  of  his  Confluent  streams, 
is  Thames,  in  a  cumbent  position,  thoughtfully  regarding  Fame,  who 
from  the  prow  of  the  ship  reclines  over  the  illustrious  admiral,  and 
proclaims  his  heroic  achievements. 

The  alto-relievo  on  the  gunwale  of  the  ship  illustrates  the  pro- 
gress of  navigation.  The  genius  of  man  discovering  the  properties 
of  the  nautilus,  is  led  to  venture  on  the  expansive  bosom  of  the 
ocean :  acquiring  confidence  from  success,  he  leaves  his  native  land- 
marks, the  stars  his  only  guide.  The  magnet's  power  next  directs 
his  course  ;  and  now,  to  counteract  the  machinations  of  pirates  and 
the  feuds  of  nations,  he  forges  the  instruments  of  war. 


Elected  at  the  poblic  ezpente  to  the  memory  orCoTBBBRT  Lord  Collino- 
wooD,  who  died  id  the  command  of  the  fleet  in  the  Medilerranean  on  board  the 
Ville  de  Paris,  vii  March,  mdcccx,  in  the  LZi  year  of  hit  age.  Wherever  he 
Knred  be  was  distinguished  for  conduct,  skill,  and  courage ;  particularly  in  the 
action  with  the  French  fleet,  1  June,  hdccxciv,  as  captain  of  the  Barfleur :  in 
the  aclioo  with  the  Spanish  fleet  xiv  Feb.  iidccxcvii,  as  captain  of  the  Excel, 
lent;  but  most  conspicuously  in  the  decisive  viclory  off  Cape  Trafalgar,  obtained 
over  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  to  which  he  eminently  contribiiied 
as  vice  admiral  of  the  Blue,  commanding  the  larboard  division,  zzi  October, 
nocccv. 

Adjoinmg  the  south  door  is  a  monument  by  Mr.  Westmacott  to 
the  menaory  of  General  Pakenham  and  General  Gibbs,  who 
were  killed  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  They  are  represented  in 
their  full  uniforms,  the  arm  of  the  one  resting  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  other. 

The  statue  of  general  Gillespie  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  door. 
He  is  represented  in  full  military  uniform,  one  hand  resthig  on  a 
sword,  and  the  other  holding  a  roll  of  paper.  The  figure  is  very 
commanding,  and  was  executed  by  Mr.  Chantrey. 

Bfedcd  at  thepnUie  eipense  to  the  memory  of  Major-gbnbral  Robert 
RoLLo  GiLLBgPiB,  who  fell  glorioutly  on  the  81st  of  October,  1814,  at  the  for- 
trem  of  Kalongs,  in  the  kingdom  of  NepauJ. 

The  monument  of  sir  John  Moor^,  by  Mr.  Bacon,  represents  his 
interment  by  the  hands  of  Valour  and  Victory,  while  the  genius  of 
Spain  (distinguished  by  the  shield  bearing  the  Spanish  arms)  is 
planting  the  victorious  standard  on  his  tomb.  Victory  lowers  the 
general  to  his  grave  by  a  wreath  of  laurel. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Libutbnant-obneral  sir  John  BIoorb.k.  b.  who 
was  bora  at  Glasgow  in  the  year  1761.  He  fought  for  his  country  in  America, 
in  Corsiea,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  Holland,  Egy|H,  and  Spain:  and  oa  the  16th 
ef  January  1809,  was  slain  by  a  cannon  htM  at  Corunna. 
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Under  the  west  window  of  this  transept  is  the  very  noble  eques* 
trion  monument  of  sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  who  was  mortally  wouad- 
ed  in  Egfptt  soon  after  the  landing  of  the  British  troops  in  that 
country,  m  the  year  1801.  This  was  erected  in  consequence  of  a 
Tote  of  parliament,  by  R.  Westmacott,  R.  A.  about  1809.  Th 
brave  and  able  general,  who  is  the  subject  of  this  memento,  is  im 
presented  as  wounded,  and  falling  from  his  horse  into  the  arms  of 
an  attendant  Highlander.  Both  figures  are  arrayed  in  the  prope 
costume  of  their  respective  stations :  and  below  the  fore-feet  c^  the 
horse,  which  is  springing  forward  in  a  very  spirited  attitude,  is  the 
naked  body  of  a  fallen  foe.  The  position  of  the  Highland  soldier 
is  well  conceived  and  judiciously  balanced,  so  as  to  sustain  the  ad* 
ditional  weight  of  the  general  without  exhibiting  any  indicatioD  of 
weak  or  inefficient  power.  The  countenance  of  the  immortal  Aber* 
cromby,  though  languid,  displays  a  placid  dignity,  highly  expres- 
sive of  the  strength  of  mind  and  undaunted  heroism  which  distin- 
guished his  character.  Upon  the  freestone  plinth  of  this  monument, 
and  on  each  side  of  the  principal  group,  is  a  large  fiffure  of  the 
Egyptian  sphinx ;  and  the  following  inscription  is  on  the  circular 
base,  below  the  principal  figures  — : 

Erected  at  the  public  expenie,  to  the  memory  of  Libut.  Gbw.  sir  R^lph 
AbbrcrohbT;  k.  b.  coromandeNin-chief  of  an  ex^ieditiun  directed  against  the 
French  in  Egypt;  who,  having  aurmoanted,  with  cupsummate ability  and  valonr, 
the  obitadet  opposed  to  his  landing,  by  local  difficulties,  and  a  |x>werfol  and 
well- prepared  enemy,  and,  having  successfally  established  and  maintained  the 
SQccessiTe  positions  necessary  for  conducting  hi«  further  operations,  resisted,  with 
signal  advantage,  a  desperate  attack  of  chosen  and  veteran  troops,  on  the  2 lit  of 
March,  1801,  when  be  received,  early  in  the  engagement,  a  mortal  wound ;  twt 
remained  in  the  fleld^  guiding  by  his  direction,  and  animating  by  his  presence,  the 
brave  troops  under  bis  command,  until  they  had  atchieved  the  brilliant  and  im- 
portant victory  obtained  on  that  memorable  day.  The  former  actions  of  a  long 
life,  spent  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  thus  i^loriously  terminated^  were  dis- 
tinguished by  tkie  same  military  skill,  and  by  equal  aeal  for  the  public  serrioe, 
particularly  during  the  campaigns  in  the  Netherlands,  in  1783  and  94;  in  the 
West  Indies,  in  1796  and  97 ;  and  in  Holland,  in  1799 ;  in  the  last  of  which  the 
distinguished  gallantry  and  ability  with  which  he  eflfiecied  his  landing  on  the  Dutch 
coast,  established  hb  position  in  the  face  of  a  powerful  enemy,  and  secured  the 
command  of  the  principal  fort  and  arsenal  of  the  Dutch  republic,  were  acknow- 
ledged and  honoured  by  the  thanks  of  both  houses  of  parliament.  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby  expired  on  board  the  Foudroyant,  on  the  88ih  of  March,  1801,  in 
his  66th  year. 


In  the  western  amhulatory  of  the  south  transept  is  a  tabular 
nument  to  the  memory  of  sir  Isaac  Brock,  by  Mr.  Westmacotfe ':  it 
represents  a  military  monument,  on  which  are  placed  the  a  tora 
and  helmet  of  the  deceased  ;  a  votive  record,  supposed  to  have 
been  raised  by  his  companions  to  their  honoured  commander. 

His  corpse  reclines  in  the  arms  of  a  British  soldier,  whilst  an  Iih 
dian  pays  the  tribute  of  regret  his  hravery  and  humanity  elicitej. 

Erected  at  the  public  eipense  to  the  memory  of  Major  Gbhbral  sir  Isaac 
Brock,  who  gloriously  fell  on  the  IStb  of  October,  m.d.cccxii.  in  renRiqg  aa 
attack  OB  Queenstown,  b  Upper  Canftda. 
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In  the  east  amhnlatory  of  the  same  transept,  over  the  door 
leading  to  the  crypt,  is  a  tabular  monument,  by  Mr.  J.  Kendrick, 
to  the  memory  of  Major  GenbralRoss,  who  was  killed  at  Balti- 
more in  the  last  American  war.  The  design  represents  Valour  laying 
an  American  flag  upon  the  tomb  of  the  departed  warrior,  on  which 
Britannia  is  recumbent  in  tears ;  while  Fame  is  descending  with 
the  lanrel  to  crown  his  bust. 

The  monument,  executed  by  Mr.  Chantrey,  to  the  memory  of 
colonel  Cadogan,  occupies  the  opposite  pannel.  The  design  is 
historica].  When  colonel  Cadogan  was  mortally  wounded  at  the 
battle  c^  Yittoria,  he  caused  his  men  to  place  him  on  an  eminence, 
whence  he  might  contemplate  the  victory  be  had  assisted  to  achieve. 
He  is  here  represented  borne  off  in  the  arms  of  his  soldiers  with 
his  face  to  the  enemy  ;  his  troops  having  broken  the  enemy's  ranks 
with  their  bavonets.  One  of  the  enemy's  eagles,  with  its  bearer, 
b  represented  as  trodden  on  the  ground,  while  another  standard 
bearer  is  turning  to  fly.  The  soldiers  who  support  their  leader 
appear  waving  their  hats  in  the  moment  of  victory. 

Erected  at  the  public  eipeDse  to  the  memory  of  Colonbl  thb  honblb.  HBTtav 
Cadooah,  who  fell  gloriootly  in  the  command  of  a  brigade  in  the  memorable 
battle  of  ViUoria,  Slst  Jane  1818,  whoi  a  complete  victory  wa«  gained  over  the 
French  army  by  the  allied  forces  anoer  the  marquis  of  Wellington.  Colonel 
Cadogan  was  son  of  Charles  Sloane  Earl  Cadogan,  bom  88th  Feb.  1780. 

Against  the  east  pier  of  the  north  transept  is  a  magnificent 
group  of  sculpture,  in  commemoration  of  major-general  Thomas 
Dundas,  who  died  of  the  yellow  fever  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the 
third  oi  June,  17M.  It  was  executed  in  1806,  by  J.  Bacon,  jun. 
and  b  a  veiy  fine  and  spirited  performance.  Britannia,  with  her 
attendant  lion  couchant,  is  here  represented  in  the  act  of  encir* 
cling  the  bust  of  the  deceased  with  a  laurel  wreath,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  she  *  is  receivmg  under  her  protection  the  genius  of  the 
captured  islands,*  another  full-length  female  figure  *  bearing  the 
imdnce  of  the  various  settlements,'  having  a  youthful  form,  and 
a  countenance  expressive  of  sensibility.  At  her  feet  is  an  infant 
boy  with  an  olive  branch,  and  behind  a  trident.  The  bust  is  sus- 
tained CO  a  circular  pedestal,  on  which  is  a  bas-relief  of  Britannia 
giving  protection  to  a  fugitive  female  against  the  pursuit  of  two 
other  figures  representing  Deceit  and  Oppression. 

MAJoa-GBUBBAL  Tbomas  Dundas  died  June  9td,  1794,  aged  44  >ea^8,  the 
best  tribnCa  to  whose  merit  and  public  se  rvices  will  be  found  in  the  following  vote  of 
ihe  House  of  Comntions  for  the  erection  of  this  memorial.  *  5ih  June,  1795.  Re- 
solved, nenine  contradioente,  that  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  bis  Ma- 
jesty, that  be  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  directions,  that  a  monument  be 
erected  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Saint  Paul,  London,  to  the  memory  of  ma- 
jor-geoeial  Thomas  Dundas,  as  a  testimony  of  the  gratefol  sense  entertained  by 
thb  House  of  the  eminent  services  which  he  rendered  to  hb  country,  partico- 
lariy  b  the  reduction  of  the  French  West-India  islands. 

Above  this  a  tabular  monument  to  generals  Mackenzie  and 
Langworth*     Victory  laments  the  loss  of  her  heroes*  while  the  sons 
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of  Britain  recount  their  valiant  achievements.  Against  the  tomb 
are  two  wreaths,  intimating  the  fall  of  two  warriors.  One  of  the 
boys  bears  the  broken  French  imperial  eagle,  which  he  is  display-^ 
tng  to  the  other.  The  helmet  on  the  one  boy,  and  the  wreath  of 
oak  on  the  head  of  the  other,  imply  the  military  service,  con- 
nected with  its  honours  and  rewards  in  the  sons  of  Britain. 

This  monument  was  executed  from  a  design  by  the  late  Mr. 
Charles  Manning. 

NadoDal  noDument  to  Major-Gbnbral  J.  R.  Mackbihib  snd  Bsioadibr* 
Gbnbral  R.  La  no  worth,  who  fell  at  Talavera  July  96,  n.DOccix. 

Immediately  opposite  is  a  monument  by  the  late  J.  Banks,  R.  A. 
executed  1805,  to  the  memory  of  Captain  Westcott,  who  was 
killed  in  the  battle  of  the  Nile.  The  dying  hero,  a  fine  figure,  in 
a  falling  attitude,  is  here  supported  by  Victory ;  whose  own  posi- 
tion, however,  is  apparently  very  unstable,  and  excites  the  idea  of 
comparative  weakness.  On  the  basement,  in  the  centre,  is  a  bas- 
relief  of  a  gigantic  figure  intended  for  the  god  Nilus,  with  nume- 
rous naked  boys,  indicative  of  the  various  streams  of  the  river 
Nile ;  and  on  each  side  are  basso-relievos,  representing  the  explo- 
sion of  the  L*Orient,  and  a  vessel  under  sail. 

Erected  at  the  public  eipeose  to  th^memory  of  Gborob  Blaodon  Wbst- 
coTT,  captain  of  the  Majestic ;  who  after  83  years  of  meritorioas  service  fell 
gloriously  in  the  victory  obtained  over  the  French  Fleet  off  Aboukir,  the  first 
day  of  August,  in  the  year  mdccxcviii,  to  the  forty-sisth  year  of  his  age. 

Above  this  monument  is  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  generals 
Crauford  and  Mackinnon,  by  Mr.  Bacon,  junior. 

The  sculpture  represents  the  hardy  HighUmder  weeping  over 
the  tombs  of  his  fallen  commanders,  while  planting  the  standard 
between  them.  Victory  alights,  and  places  her  wreath  on  the  top 
of  the  standard,  to  mark  the  spot  as  sacred  to  the  ashes  of  success- 
ful valour.  The  British  lion,  the  imperial  eagle*  and  the  shield  oo 
which  is  embossed  the  arms  of  Spain,  denote  that  the  talents  and 
operations  of  the  generals  when  they  fell,  were  directed  against  the 
French  power  in  the  Spanish  dominions. 

Erected  by  the  Nation  to  MAjoR-GsitBaALRosBRT  Crauford  and  Major. 
Gbnbral  Hbhry  Macrinnon,  who  fell  atCiudad  Rodrigo,  Jan.  18, 1812. 

Against  the  same  pier,  on  the  north  side,  is  a  colossal  statue  by 
Mr.  B^ily,  of  the  late  earl  of  St.  Vincent,  in  full  uniform,  standing 
on  a  pedestal,  and  resting  on  a  telescope.  The  bas-relief  repre- 
sents History  recording  the  name  of  the  deceased  hero  on  a  pyra- 
mid, while  Victory  laments  his  loss. 

Erected  at  the  public  expense  to  the  memory  of  John  Earl  op  St.  Vincent, 
as  a  testimony  of  his  distinguished  eminence  in  the  naval  service  of  his  country, 
and  as  a  particular  memorial  of  the  glorious  and  important  victory  vhich  be 
gained  over  the  Spanish  fleet  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  on  the  Uth  of  February 
1797.    He  died  on  the  13ih  of  March,  182S. 

The  recess  under  the  west  window  of  the  north  transept  is  oc 
cupied  by  a  group  in   honour  of  lord   Rodney,   by  Mr.  Charles 
Rossi.  ... 
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The  principal  figure  is  standing  on  a  square  pedestal^  while 
Clio,  the  historic  muse  (who  is  seated)^  instructed  by  Fame,  le- 
colds  the  great  and  useful  actions  of  this  naval  hero. 

Erected  at  the  poblie  eipente  to  the  memory  of  GborobBrtdobi  Rodnet, 
K.  B.  lord  Rodney,  vice-admiral  of  England,  as  a  testimony  of  the  gallant  and 
important  tervice*  which  he  rendered  to  his  country  in  maoy  memorable  en* 
gafpenenu,  and  especially  in  that  of  12  April,  1782,  when  a  brilliant  and  decisive 
victory  was  obtained  over  the  French  fleet ;  and  an  eflectoal  protection  was  af- 
forded to  the  West  Indian  Islands,  and  to  the  commercial  interest  of  this  king- 
dom, io  the  very  crisis  of  the  American  war.  Lord  Rodney  was  bom  in  1718, 
Died  24th  May,  1792. 

On  the  north  side  of  this  transept  is  a  monument  to  general 
Picton.  It  is  by  Mr*  Gahagan  ;  the  design  represents  Genius  and 
Valour  rewarded  by  Victory.  The  group  is  surmounted  by  a  bust 
of  the  general. 

Erected  at  the  paUic  expense,  to  Libutbnant-Gbnbral  Sia  Tbohas 
Picton,  K.  G.  C.  d,  who  after  distinguishing  himself  in  the  victories  of  Buzaoo, 
Foentes  de  Onor,  Cuidad  Rodrigo,  Badajoz,  Vittoria,  tlie  Pyrenees,  Orthes,  and 
Tooloase,  terminated  his  long  and  glorious  military  service  in  the  ever-memor- 
able liattJe  of  Waterloo,  to  the  splendid  success  of  which  his  genioa  and  valour 
eminently  contributed,  on  xviii  of  June,  mdcccxt. 

Near  the  north  door  is  a  monument  by  Mr.  H.  Hopper,  to  the 
memory  of  major*general  Andrew  Hay.  He  is  represented  falling 
mto  the  arms  of  Valour,  while  a  soldier  stands  lamenting  the  loss 
of  his  commander. 

Erected  at  the  public  expense  to  the  memory  of  MAJOR-GsifBRAt  Andrbw 
Hat.  He  was  born  in  the  county  of  Banff  in  Scotland,  and  fell  on  the  Uih 
April,  1814,  l>efore  the  fortress  of  Bayonne  ra  France,  in  the  52d  year  of  bis 
age,  sod  the  84th  of  hia  services,  closing  •  military  life  marked  by  seal,  prompt 
deciaioD,  and  signal  intrepidity. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  north  door  of  the  cathedral  is  a  mo- 
nument by  Mr.  Chantrey,  in  honour  of  Generals  Gore  and 
Skrrrett.  The  design  by  the  late  Mr.  Tollemache,  represents 
Fame  consoling  Britannia  for  the  loss  of  her  heroes. 

Erected  at  the  poblie  expense  to  the  memory  of  Ma  jor-Gbn bra  ls  Arthur 
GoBB  and  John  Byrnb  Skbrrbtt,  who  fell  gloriously  while  leading  the  troops 
to  the  assault  of  the  fortress  of  Bergen-op-Zoom,  in  the  night  of  the  8th  and  9th 
ofMarch,  1814. 

Tlie  monument  to  the  honourable  sir  William  Ponsonby  was  de- 
signed by  William  Theed,  R.  A.,  and  since  his  death  executed  by 
Mr.  £•  H.  Baily,  A.  R.  A.  The  composition  represents  the  hero 
receiving  a  wreath  from  the  hand  of  Victory  in  the  moment  of  death. 

Erected  at  the  public  expense  to  the  memory  of  Major  Gbnbral  tbb  Hon. 
Sir  William  Ponsoicby,  who  fell  gloriously  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  on  the 
ISdiof  Jane,  1815. 

The  recess  under  the  east  window  of  the  north  transept  is  oc- 
cupied with  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  captains  Moss^  and 
Kioa,  by  Mr.  Charles  Rossi.    An  insulated  base  contains  a  sar- 
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cophagus,  CD  the  front  of  i^hich.  Victory  aad  Fame  place  the  me 
daiyoDS  of  the  two  deceased  officers. 

Tne  aervicea  and  death  of  two  valiaot  and  distiogaUhed  officers,  Jambs  Ro- 
bert MossB,  f^apta'm  n^  ih»  Monarch,  and  Cdwaap  IUod,  of  the  Amason, 
who  fell  in  the  attai-k  upon  Copenhagen,  conducted  bj  lord  Nelson  9iid  April, 
1801,  are  cooimc^orat^d  by  thU  monurneot,  erected  at  the  natiooal  ei^peose. 

James  RdbbrtMossb  was  born  in  1746;  be  served  as  lieutenant  i^veral 
years  under  lord  Howe,  and  »^as  prooxokd  to  the  rask  of  poit  captain  in  1790. 

To  Cdwabd  Biou,  who  iiras  born  ia  1762,  an  extraordinary  occasion  was 
jv^epted,  ip  the  early  part  of  his  service,  to  signalise  his  intrepidity  and  prs- 
nence  of  mind,  which  were  combined  with  the  most  anxious  solicitude  for  tlia 
lives  of  thoae  under  his  command,  and  a  magnanimous  disregard  of  his  own. 
When  bis  ahipJthe  Guardian  struck  upon  an  i^and  of  ioe,  in  December,  1789, 
and  afforded  no  prospect  but  that  of  immediate  deaCructioo  to  those  on  hoard, 
lient.  Riou  encouraged  ail  who  desired  tu  take  their  chance  of  preserving  tbem- 
selwes  IB  the  boats  to  ooasult  tlieir  safety;  but  judging  it  contrary  to  his  duty  to 
desert  the  vessel,  he  neither  gave  himself  up  to  despair,  nor  niaxed  his  exer- 
lions ;  whereby,  after  ten  weeks  of  the  most  perilous  navigation  be  succeeded  in 
bringing  his  disabled  ship  into  port;  receiving  this  high  reward  of  fortitude  aad 
perseverance  '*om  the  Divine  Providence,  on  whose  protection  he  relied. 

Immedialely  opposite,  a  flaonument  has  been  lately  erected  to  the 
ODemory  of  lord  Dimcan,  by  Mr.  Westmacott. 

This  tribute  consists  simply  in  a  statue  of  the  admiral,  with  his 
boat  cloak  or  drei^dpought  thrown  around  him :  his  hands  bemg 
engaged  in  holding  his  ^word,  which  rests  across  his  body. 

On  the  pedest|tl  to  the  /sttatfie  ip  an  alto  relievo  of  a  seaman  with 
his  wife  and  child,  illustrative  of  the  regard  in  which  lord  Don- 
can's  memory  is  held  by  the  poor  but  gallant  companions  of  his 
achievements. 

Erected  at  "the  poblic  expense  to  the  memory  of  ADAH  Lord  Vibooumt 
Duncan,  as  a  testimony  of  Lis  distinguished  emineaoe  in  the  naval  service  oi 
his  country^  and  as  a  particular  memorial  of  fhe  glorious  and  important  victory 
wl\icb  ht  gained  over  the  Dutch  fleet  on  the  lltfa  October,  1797.  lie  died  on 
the  4th  August,  1804. 

In  the  fiijuiter^  ambulatory  of  the  north  transept,  is  a  tabtilar 
monument  by  Mr.  Cbantrey,  to  the  memoiy  of  major -general 
Bowes.  The  desigii  represents  the  general  storming  the  forts  of 
Salamanca;  a  shattered  wall  presents  a  steep  breach  crowded 
with  tjke  ene^y,  and  covered  with  tlieir  alain.  The  general  oon- 
ducts  his  troops  to  charge  its  defenders  with  the  bayonet ;  the 
French  standard  and  its  bearer  fall  at  his  feet,  and  victory  is  al- 
ready secvire,  when  he  receives  a  mortal  wound,  and  falls  into  the 
arms  of  one  of  his  jsoldjers. 

fiimc^td  pt  the  public  expease  lo  the  osenory  of  MAioa-<irBifeaA&  Foaan 
BowBS,  who  fell  gloriously  on  the  27tb  June,  1818,  while  leading  the  troops  to 
the  assart  of  ike  fortp  of  Sadwaaaca. 

The  opposite  pannel  is  filled  with  a  monument  to  major-rgeneral 
Le  Marchant,  designed  by  the  late  James  Smith ;  and  executed 
after  his  decease  by  Mr.  Rossi. 

The  figure  of  Spain  is  represented  placing  the  trophies  of  victory 
om  the  tomb  of  the  warrior,  at  the  same  time  she  mourns  his  fall. 
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Britannia,  seated,  is  pointing  to  the  monument  raised  to  his  me- 
mory by  a  grateful  nation,  and  is  instructing  her  youth,  a  military 
cadet,  to  emulate  his  brave  example. 

Erected  at  the  public  eipense  to  the  memory  of  Major.Gbnbral  John 
Gaipabd  Lb  Mabchant^  who  glorioaaly  fell  in  the  batde  of  Salamanca. 

In  the  western  ambulatory  of  the  north  transept,  is  a  tabular 
monument  erected  by  Mr.  Chantrey,  to  the  memory  of  major- 
general  Hoghton. 

The  design  is  simple,  and  arises  out  of  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  event  it  celebrates. 

General  Hoghton,  while  leading  his  troops  to  a  successful 
charge  oo  the  French  at  Albuera,  leceived  a  mortal  wound ;  but 
lived  for  a  moment  to  witness  the  total  defeat  of  the  enemy.  The 
design,  therefore,  represents  general  Hoghton  starting  from  the 
ground,  eagerly  stretching  out  his  hand,  directing  his  men,  who 
are  rushing  on  the  enemy  with  levelled  bayonets ;  while  Victory, 
ascending  from  the  field  of  battle,  sustains  with  one  hand  the 
British  colours,  and  with  the  other  proceeds  to  crown  the  dying 
victor  with  laurel. 

Erectad  at  the  paUic  eipenae  to  the  memqij  of  Majob-Gbbbbal  Danibl 
fhmwnm,  wbo  fell  glorioaily  16lb  May,  181 1,  at  AUraera. 

TTbt  ofiposite  p^^ulel  is  to  the  memory  oJ  sir  William  Myers. 

The  deaign  is  iptande4  to  cepreiaQt  the  ynioq  of  wisdom  and 
valour  in  the  4«otased,  wboie  but^t  is  plac^  on  the  top  of  the 
iMab.  The  figiireii  ialvodupe4  aie  Minerva  for  wisdom^  and  Her- 
cuks  for  valour,  who  p»inU  with  oni^  l|a94  iq  the  bust,  while  the 
other  daspa  that  of  w|i(doin. 

Thin  monuipeiit  is  tl|e  performance  of  Mr.  ^endrick. 

Elected  at  the  public  ezpente  to  the  memory  of  LiBUTBNAifT-CoLOitBt  8ia 
WiLUAH  Mtbbs,  Babt.,  who  fen  glorioutly  in  the  battle  of  Albnenii  May  t6th 
1811,  aged  87  years.  Hii  illu^rioai  commander,  the  du]i»  of  Wellington,  bore 
this  heooarsble  teHtmoay  to  hia  Krvioca  and  abUitiea,  in  a  letter  to  lady  Myera. 
Viitteo  fioia  BWaa,  May  80, 1811 :'  It  wUl  be  some  satisfaction  to  you  to  know 
that  yoar  son  fell  in  the  action,  in  which,  if  possible,  the  British  troops  sarpassed 
aD  their  fonner  doeds,  and  at  the  bead  of  the  Fnsileer  Brigade,  to  whwb  a  great 
part  of  tbe  flpal  sacoess  of  the  day  was  to  be  attributed.  Aa  an  oiQcer  he  had 
aifiiady  baeik  highly  distiiigaished,  sod,  if  Providence  had  prolonged  his  life,  he 
pwimlsad  lo  become  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  to  his  profession,  and  an  ho- 
noor  to  bis  country^ 

The  entrance  to  the  vaulta  is  by  a  broad  flight  of  steps  in  the 
south-east  angle  of  the  great  transept.  In  these  gloomy  recesses, 
which  receive  only  a  partial  distant  light  from  '  grated  prison-like 
wmdows,'  the  vast  piers  and  arches  that  sustain  the  superstructure, 
cannot  be  seen  without  interest.  Th^y  form  the  whole  space  into 
three  main  avenues,  the  principal  inner  one  under  the  dome  being 
almost  totally  dark. 

a  3 
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NeUont  Sarcophagus. 

Here,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  building,  repose  the  mortal  n 
mains  of  the  g^reat  lord  Nelson,  a  man  whose  consummate  skill  and 
daring  intrepidity  advanced  the  naval  superiority  of  the  British 
nation  to  a  height  and  splendour  before  unparalleled.  The  funeral 
of  this  hero  has  been  amply  described  in  another  portion  of  the 
work.*  The  colours  of  the  Victory,  the  ship  which  he  commanded 
were  deposited  with  the  chieftain  who  so  gloriously  fell  under 
them,  and  whose  revered  reliques  have  since  been  inclosed  within 
a  base  of  Scotch  granite,  bnilt  upon  the  floor  of  the  vault,  and 
supporting  a  large  sarcophagus,  formed  of  black  and  dark-co- 
loured marbles,  brought  from  the  tomb-house  of  cardinal  Wols^y, 
at  Windsor.     Viro  Immartali  I 

Near  the  tomb  of  Nelson,  the  remains  of  his  gallant  and  much« 
esteemed  friend  and.  companion  in  victory,  Cuthbert  lord  Colling- 
wood,  have  since  been  interred. 

Of  the  other  persons  buried  in  the  vaults,  the  priority  of  notice 
is  certainly  due  to  sir  Christopher  Wren,  whose  low  tomb  in  the 
south  aisle  of  the  crypt,  is  supposed  to  mark  the  spot  where  the 
high  altar  formerly  stood. 

HBRB  LIBTH 

■IR  CHRISTOPHER  WREN,  kwt. 

THB  BUILDER  OF  THIS  CATHEDRAL  CHURCH  OV 

ST.  PAUL, 

WHO  DIED 

IN  THB  TEAR  ny  OUR  LORD 

M.D.CCXXIII, 

AND  OP  HIS  AGE  XCl. 

On  the  adjacent  wall,  at  the  head  of  the  tomb,  withiu  a  bolder 

♦  VoL  il  p.  16S. 
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•f  ovair,  is  the  inscriptioa,  '  Subttu  condiiuTf  &c.  a  repetition  of 
which  ia  over  the  entrance  to  the  choir. 

Near  the  tomb  of  sir  Christopher  is  a  monumental  tablet,  sculp- 
tured with  flowers,  and  cherubim  withdrawing  a  curtain,  inscribed 
in  memory  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Holder,  a  residentiary  of  this 
church,  and  Susannah  bis  wife,  the  daughter  of  dean  Wren,  and 
sister  to  the  architect. 

H.  S.B.  GuLiBLMOS  HoLOBK,  8.  T.  P.  sacelli  regalii  sub-decanas,  lerenin* 
regie  mati  •ab-deemosynarius,  eoclesiaram  S.  Paul!  et  Eliena,  canonicut,  tocieta- 
C$  regie  Lond.  eodalit,  &c.  amplii  quidem  titallt  donatas,  amplinimisdigoai,  yir 
perelegantia  et  auKSoi  iogenii  acientias  iodattria  eaa  iUuttravii,  liberalitate  pro- 
mofit;  cgregie  eraditua  theologicia,  mathematicia,  et  arte  maa'ca.  Memoriam 
eico]ite,poateri,et  a  lucubration ibua  auiia  editia  coquele  principia  agnoacite,  et 
harmonice.    Ob.  xiivto  Jan.  A.  D.  m.dc.cvii.  mt,  xcii. 

SosANNAH  Holds  R,  late  wife  of  Wtlliam  Holder,  d.  d.  reaideotiary  of  thia 
church,  daughter  of  Dr.  Chriatopber  Wren,  late  dean  of  Windaor,  and  atater  o( 
Sir  Chriatopber  Wren,  koL 

After  15  yeara  happily  and  honourably  paaaed  in  conjugal  atate  and  care,  at 
tlie  age  of  lxi  yearn  ahe  pioualy  rendered  her  aoul  to  God  the  laat  day  of  June,' 

A.D.  M.DC.LXZXVIII. 

Against  the  opposite  pier  a  small  tabular  monument  commemo- 
rates his  only  daughter. 

M.S.  Desideratiaaime  Virginia  Janjb  Wrbn,  clarisa'  D*ni  Chriatopheri  Wren 
fliia  unice  Patemin,  indolia  Uteris  deditae,  pie,  benevole,  domiaede,  arte 
auaica  peritiaainMB. 

Here  lie*  the  body  of  Mra.  Janb  Wrbn  ;  only  daughter  of  sir  Chr.  Wren,  kt. 
by  Dame  Jane  hia  wife,  daughter  of  William  loid  Fitiwilliama,  baron  of  Liflbrd 
io  the  kingdom  of  Ireland ;  ob.  xx\%  Dec.  Anno  ii.d.c.c.  iii.  mt,  xzv. 

And  adjoining  to  it  is  the  following  memorial  for  the  wife  of 
Christopher  Wren,  esq, 

D.Q.  M.S.  Hie  requiescit  in  pace  Maria  Copijux  Christophbri  Wrbn, 
Arm.  Filia  Philippi  &  Con»tantie  Muaard,  Foemina  omnium  virtutam  foecun- 
dtasima.    Poerperio  decesslt  x  Decembris,  A.  D.  1712; 

Nearly  adjoining  sir  Christopher's  tomb  a  flat  tomb  bears  this 
inscription : 

In. a  vault  beneath  thia  atone  are  deposited  the  remaina  uf  Thomas  Nbwton, 
D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Bristol  and  Dean  of  thia  Cathedral,  who  died  Feb.  14,  1783, 
aged  78. 

The  great  painters,  sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Barry,  Opie,  and  West, 

are  buried  near  the  same  spot. 

Here  lie  the  remaina  of  Sir  Josboa  Reynolds,  Knt.  Preaident  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture.  He  waa  born  at 
Plympton,iB  Deyonahire,  the  16th  July,  17S8,  and  died  at  London  the  S8rd  of 
Feb.  1798. 

Here  lie  tlie  remaina  of  John  Opib,  Esquirb,  Profeaaor  of  Painting  to  the 
Rojal  Academy  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture.  He  was  born  May 
1781,  at  Sl  Agnea,  in  Cornwall,  and  died  at  his  house  in  BernerVstreet,  Lx>n- 
doD,  the  99tti  of  AprU  1807. 

A        J        ft 

The  great  taiatorical  Painter,  JAMBa  Barry*  died  23d  February  1806. 
aged  64. 
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Here  lie  the  remains  of  Bbtmaiiifi  Wbst^EsquirBi  Pratideut  of  the  Rojil 
Academy  of  Paintings  Scdlptore,  aod  Architectare.  He  wai  bero  at  Spriogflcldy 
in  Cbetter  Coanty,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  America,  the  lOlh  of  OcCebtr 
1788^  and  died  at  London  the  11th  of  March,  1890. 

Within  the  rteeu  of  \ht  iiHt  window  in  the  louth  aiile  b  «b  altar 
tomb^  iaflcribed. 

To  the  memory  of  Robbrt  Mtlnb,  Architect,  F.  R.  S.  a  native  of  Edin- 
hargh ;  horn  Jan.  4, 1788,  OS.;  died  May  5, 1811.  He  detUrMd  Md<coDatructed 
the  magnificent  bridge  over  the  Thames  at  filackfk'iars.  Prom  the  year  I76t 
he  was  the  sole  engineer  to  the  New  River  aauedncti  London;  and  fbr  the  same 
period  bad  the  saperintendaace  of  the  Cathedral^  as  Arehitfct  and  Paymaster  of 
the  works.  His  remains  now  repose  eeder  the  protection  of  this  ediftee^  which 
was  so  long  the  object  of  his  care^ 

On  an  altar-tomb  of  beautiful  polished  Peterhead  grahite  is  the 
followiDg  inBeriptioa  to  the  late  John  Rennie : 

Here  lie  the  mortal  reosaros  of  Jonn  RsfiiftB,  F.  R  8.  F.  A.  8.  Bom  at  Pban- 
twsie  in  East  Lothian,  7th  July,  1781.  Deceased  in  London  4th  Oct.  1881. 
This  stone  u  dedicated  to  his  fyrivate  virtues,  and  records  the  affection  and  the 
reipectof  hu  family  and  his  friends;  but  the  many  splendid  and  nsefal  worits 
by  which,  under  his  superintending  genius,  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  have 
been  adorned  and  improved,  are  the  true  monumenti  of  his  public  merit.  Water- 
loo and  Sonihwark  bridges,  Plymouth  Braakwtiter,  Sheemeas  Oecks,  &c  ftc. 

Under  the  middle  aisle  of  the  crypt  is  a  slab  for  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Rossiyn. 

Albxandbb  Wbddbbbdenb  Eabl  of  Rossltb,  Baron  LoBghborragfa,  bora 
18th  February,  1788.    Died  8d  January,  1805. 

The  following  memorial  is  placed  over  the  grave  of  Dr.  Boyce : 

William  Botcb,  Mos.  D.  Organist,  Composer,  and  Master  of  the  Bland  of 
Music  to  dietr  Msjesties  King  George  H.  and  III.  Died  Pebraaiy  7,  1779, 
aged  69. 

At  a  short  distance  is  a  neat  tabular  monument  to  the  memory  of 

TaoMAi  Nbwton,  Esq.  BeneCMstor  to  the  Uterary  Fend.  Bora  Dee.  81. 
^19.    Ob.  5th  Feb.  1807. 

The  learned  but  eccentric  Abraham  Badcock,  who  died  in  1797» 
at  the  age  of  forty-eight,  and  the  yet  more  eooentric  John  Benoist 
de  Mainaudoc,  M.  D.  the  upholder  of  animal  magnetism,  who  died 
in  Southampton-street,  Bloomsbury»  at  the  age  of  {itty*nine  in  the 
year  1797,  are  also  buried  in  these  vaults  in  thai  part  appropriated 
to  the  parish  of  St.  Faith. 

In  the  nave  of  St.  Paul's,  and  round  the  area  of  the  dome,  are 
displayed  numerous  flags  or  colours,  that  have  been  taken  at  dif- 
ferent periods  by  our  brave  seamen  and  soldiers  from  the  dis- 
comfited foes  of  Old  England.  Those  captured  by  our  land  forces 
were  won  from  the  French,  at  Louisbourg,  Martinique,  and  Valen- 
ciennes :  and  are  generally  in  a  most  shattered  and  decayed  state. 
Formerly,  there  were  several  large  naval  colours,  consisting  of  nine 
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OafB»  trophies  of  the  stgnal  Yidoriet  obtnoed  by  the  fleets  com- 
auded  by  the  lords  Howe,  St.  VinceDt,  and  DancaA,  dnriog  the 
lint  revolutiooarj  war;  two  of  them  were  French,  three  Spanish, 
and  four  Dutch.  They  were  brought  to  the  cathedral  with  much 
Mlemaity^  oo  the  nineteenth  of  Deoember,  1797^  by  detachments 
of  seamen  and  marines,  that  day  haTiog  been  apf>ointed  for  the 
celebration  of  a  feneral  thanksgiving  for  the  great  triumphs  of  the 
British  arms  t»y  sea.  On  this  occasion,  their  miycsties  stud  the 
royal  family,  with  both  houses  of  parliament,  many  admirals,  and 
other  naval  officers,  the  lord  myor  and  corporatioD  of  London,  &c. 
were  present  in  St.  FauFs  at  the  eelebratioii  of  divine  service ;  and 
the  colours  having  been  first  placed  upon  the  altar,  in  acknowledg- . 
ment  of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  Deity,  were  aftefwards 
suspended  around  the  dome.  The  whole  of  the  large  flags  weie 
removed  on  cleaning  the  church  in  1822. 

There  are  two  annual  celebrations  in  this  cathedral,  of  an  im- 
pnssive  and  important  nature :  these  are  the  anniversary  meetings 
of  the  sons  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  charity  children  of  the  metro- 
polis and  its  vicinity.  The  former  had  its  origin  in  tlie  year  1655, 
when  a  worthy  divine,  the  Rev.  G  Hall,  prr ached  on  November 
dtb  to  an  assembly  of  the  sons  of  the  clergy,  whose  fathers  or  whose 
ffsmilies  had  been  reduced  to  indigence  through  the  sequestrations 
made  in  consequence  of  non-conformity  with  the  ordinations  of  par* 
liament.  The  relief  obtained  on  that  oceaoios,  suggested  the  pro- 
priety of  an  annual  sermon;  and  the  promoters  of  the  institution 
were  afterwards  incorporated  by  a  charter  granted  by  Charles  the 
Second,  July  the  first,  1678,  under  the  title  of  'the  Governors  of 
the  Charity  for  the  Relief  of  the  Foor  Widows  and  Children  of 
Clergymen ;  with  license  to  hold  an  estate,  not  exceeding  the  annual 
value  of  2.000/.  ;*  a  further  license  was  granted  in  1714,  to  extend 
to  the  additional  sum  of  3,000/.  above  *  all  charges  and  reprises.' 
The  anniversary  meetings  were  chiefly  held  at  Bow  church.  Cheap- 
side,  till  1697,  since  which  time  they  have  been  at  St.  Fauls ;  and 
the  governors,  as  a  means  of  randering  the  receipts  more  extensive, 
have,  for  upwards  of  a  century,  had  the  service  combined  with  a 
grand  performance  of  sacred  music,  principally  Handcrs  :  this  per- 
fonnance  is  also  preceded  by  a  rehearsal.  The  collections  are 
generally  from  800/.  to  l.OOO/* :  the  meetings  are  held  in  the  begin* 
nbg  of  May.  * 

The  assembly  of  the  charity  children  generally  takes  place  in  the 
month  of  June.  The  entire  circle  beneath  the  dome  is  by  tempo- 
rary seals  and  scaffolding  converted  into  an  amphitheatre,  where 
between  five  and  six  thousand  children,  boys  and  girls,  are  stationed 
during  the  ceremony,  and  occasionally  join  in  the  singing  and  hal- 
lelujah chorusses.  The  seats  in  the  area,  and  along  the  nave  of 
the  church  to  nearly  the  great  west  door,  are  appropriated  to  the 
society  of  patrons  of  the  anniversary,  the  society  for  promoting 

•  MaL  Loud.  Rad.  vol.  iii,  p->.  145, 146. 
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Ghristiati  Knowledge,  and  the  public  generally*;  but  none  are  ad- 
mitted without  tickets.  Independently  of  the  higher  feelings  which 
such  a  congregation  is  calculated  to  excite,  the  whole  scene  is 
strikingly  beautiful,  especially  when  beheld  from  the  elevation  of 
the  Whispering  Gallery.  On  one  occasion,  the  children  were  ex- 
pressly assembled  here  by  royal  command ;  this  was  on  the  23rd  of 
April,  1789,  the  day  of  the  general  thanksgiving  for  the  king's 
recovery.  Their  majesties,  and  the  royal  family,  with  both  houses 
of  parliament,  the  lord  mayor  and  corporation  of  London,  the  chief 
officers  of  state,  and  most  of  the  dignified  clergy,  were  at  the  same 
time  present ;  and  the  whole  ceremony  was  of  the  most  solemn  and 
affecting  description. 

The  cathedral  font  is  of  veined  alabaster,  standing  under  the 
second  arch  from  the  west  door  between  the  nave  and  the  south 
aisles.  It  is  very  large,  and  in  form  like  an  oval  vase,  fluted,  with 
a  cover  of  the  same  character.  It  should  have  been  mentioned,  in 
the  account  of  the  paintings  of  the  dome,  that  the  highly  finished 
sketches  made  for  them  in  oil,  by  sir  James  Thornhill,  to  shew  to 
queen  Anne,  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  dean  and  chapter, 
and  hang  in  the  chapter  room ;  and  that  others  on  paper,  in  bistre, 
are  preserved  in  the  dean*s  vestry. 

In  the  area  before  the  west  front,  within  a  circular  railing,  is  a 
statue  of  queen  Anne,  in  her  regal  robes,  standing  upon  a  sculp- 
tured pedestal,  at  the  lower  angles  of  which  are  four  figures,  repre- 
senting Britannia,  Hibernia,  America,  and  France.  This  is  a  very 
indifferent  performance  of  Bird's,  (who  received  3501.  for  the 
queen's  statue,  and  11801.  for  the  whole). 

The  whole  extent  of  the  area  upon  which  St.  Paul's  stands,  is 
stated  to  contain  two  acres,  sixteen  perches,  twenty-three  yards, 
and  one  foot.  The  entire  expense  of  erecting  the  cathedral  was 
736,752/.  28.  S^d.  exclusive  of  the  charge  for  the  iron  balustrade, 
which  stands  upon  the  dwarf  wall  surrounding  the  church-yard. 
This  balustrade,  which  is  ver^  strong  and  well-wrought,  has  seven 
iron  gates,  and  altogether  weighs  200  tons  and  eighty-one  pounds : 
it  cost  11,202/.  Os.  6d. 

Though  St.  Paul's  cathedral  was  intended  to  be  the  grand  orna- 
ment of  the  metropolis,  there  is  not,  unfortunately,  a  single  point 
of  view  from  which  it  can  be  seen  in  its  entire  proportions ;  and  it 
is  from  this  cause  that  its  effect  is  much  less  imposing  than  it  would 
otherwise  be,  and  that  the  comparison  which  travellers  make  be- 
tween this  edifice  and  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  is  so  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  latter.  The  houses  surrounding  the  church  are  in 
general  lofty  dwellings,  and  so  nearly  contiguous  to  the  cathedral, 
that  they  completely  prevent  the  spectator  from  viewing  it  as  a  whole. 
The  most  adjacentspot  from  which  it  may  lie  beheld  with  any  thing  of 
its  due  grandeur,  is  from  near  the  end  of  Foster-lane,  in  Cheapside, 
but  by  far  the  best  view  is  obtained  from  about  the  centre  of  Black- 
friart-bridge,  whence  it  appears  to  rise  in  all  its  majestic  elevation 
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and  dignify,  yet  even  in  this  prospect  all  the  lower  part  of  the 
edifice  u  excluded  from  sight  by  intervening  buildings.  In  the 
approach  from  Ludgate-street,  the  west  front  is  seen  under  much 
disadvantage,  as  the  avenue  is  not  only  too  contracted  for  the  extent 
of  the  froot,  but  the  lines  in  respeet  to  each  other  have  an  oblique 
direction.  A  right  line  drawn  eail  and  west  with  St.  Paurs,  would 
cross  Bridge-street,  near  Bridewell.'  The  height  of  the  ground, 
combined  with  the  altitude  of 'the  'bailding,  is  such,  that  this  edifice^ 
as  the  *  Parentalia  *  has  remarked,  may  *  be  discerned  at  sea  east- 
ward, and  at  Windsor  westward.' 

St.  Andrew  by  the  Wardrobe, 

On  the  east  side  of  St.  AndreWs-hill,  is  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Andrew  by  the  Wardrobe. 

This  church  is  a  rectory  of  very  ancient  foundation,  originally 
denominated  St«  Andrew,  juxta  Baynard  castle,  from  its  vicinity  to 
that  palace.  It  derived  its  latter  denomination  from  the  building 
used  for  that  part  of  monarchial  splendour  situated  within  the  parish. 
Sir  John  Beauchamp,  knight  of  the  garter,  son  of  Guido,  earl  of  War- 
wick, was  the  nobleman  who  originally  built  this  mansion,  after- 
wards converted  into  the  king's  wardrobe.  He  died  1350,  and  his 
executors  sold  the  house  to  Edward  III.  Sir  John  removed  many 
houses  for  his  intended  building,  which  occasioned  a  remonstrance 
from  the  rector.  Upon  which  the  king  ordered  him  a  compensation 
for  bis  tithes  of  40s.  per  annum. 

It  is  very  probable  that  this  church  was  founded  about  the  same 
time  as  Baynard*s  castle,  and  perhaps  by  the  same  nobleman  ;  for 
the  advows(m  was  anciently  in  the  noble  family  of  Fitzwalter,  from 
whom  it  passed  through  many  hands,  until  the  year  1663,  when  it 
came  to  the  crown,  in  which  it  still  remains ;  but  the  parish  of  St. 
Anne,  Blackfriars,  being  annexed  to  it  after  the  fire,  the  right  of 
presentation  b  alternately  in  the  crown  and  the  parishioners  of  St. 
Anne. 

The  church  is  built  o(  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  the  angles 
being  rusticated.  The  tower  is  situated  at  the  south  west  angle  of 
the  Imilding,  and  comprehended  withm  the  plan.  It  is  in  four 
stories,  divided  by  string-courses ;  the  two  lower  contain  in  the 
SQoth  and  west  fronts  windows  with  arched  heads,  the  third  circular 
windows,  and  the  fourth  a  window,  with  a  square  head  filled  with 
weather  boarding;  the  elevation  finishes  with  a  cornice,  surmounted 
with  a  parapet,  pierced  with  upright  oval  openings,  instead  of  a 
ba]lustrade«  The  south  side  of  the  church  is  in  two  stories,  made 
by  a  string  course  ;  in  the  lowest  is  a  doorway  and  four  windows 
nearly  square,  the  headways  slightly  arched,  and  mclosed  within 
aiebitraves.  The  upper  story  contains  five  arched  windows  bounded 
by  architraves,  partly  occupied  by  brick  pannelling  ;  the  elevation 
foiishes  with  a  frieze  and  cornice,  the  former  marked  by  upright 
Qntes.    The  east  front  is  in  three  divisions,  the  central  contains  a. 
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large  arched  wuidowy  and  is  finished  with  n  oemide  and  peAmesI 
having  a  cii'Gular  window  in  the  tytnpilnlioi«     The  Iflieral  diTuioiw 
have  two  stories  with  windows  similar  to  the  sduth  aide,  am6  Me 
finished  with  cornices  raking  up  pedimentaUj  to  the  oentral  dWinon, 
The  north  side  is  exactly  similar  to  the  southern,  and  the  west  frobt, 
which  is  partly  concealed  by  houses^  in  its  principal  leAturea  itaen* 
bles  the  eastern.     The  interior  is  spacious  aad  handsotee ;   it  is 
made  into  a  body  with  side  aisles ;    on  each  side  of  llw  fdraser  are 
four  piers,  composed  of  an  union  of  four  pilasterU^  aualnhihig  on 
their  capitals  an  architrave,  on  whitih  tho  galleiy  fronts  are  con- 
structed ;  from  the  piers  rise  four  square  pillars  with  enriched  caps, 
which  partly  sustain  the  vaultcMl  «eithlg.     The  body,  or  central 
division,  is  covered  with  a  semicircular  afcbed  oei^g,  pierced 
laterally  with  five  arches  on  each  side.     The  soffit  of  ih6  ^Mrft  is 
enriched  with  various  pannels  and  large  circular  wreaths  of  foliage, 
cherubs'  heads  are  constructed  in  the  spandrils  of  the  atches,  imd 
reliefs  of  religious   subjects  above  the  crowns.      The  aisles  are 
groined  with  arcs  doubleaux,  springing  partly  from  the  piHors,  and 
partly  from  corbels  attached  to  the   side  walls.      Gmlleries  are 
erected  in  the  aisles  and  across  the  west  end.     The  latter  bears  an 
inscription,  stating  thai  it  was  erected  in  1774 ;  fai  this  gallery  is  a 
large  organ.     The  fronts  of  the  several  galleries  are  pannelled,  and 
the  pews  rise  in  gradations  to  a  considerable  height.     The  aHar 
screen,  which   occapies  the  wall  below  the   eastern  window,  is 
divided  by  antae  into  three  divisions,  covered  with  an  entablature :  on 
the  frieze  is  inscribed   *  this   do  in    rbmbmbrancb  of  mb  ;' 
the  centre  division  is  surmounted  by  an  elliptical  pediment,  having 
an  irradiation  in  the  tympanum  ;    the  architectural  portions  of  the 
design  are  painted  to  imitate  marble^    The  pulpit  is  situated  on  the 
south  side  of  the  body  of  the  church;  it  is  hexagonal,  and  sustained 
on  a  slender  pillar ;  it  has  a  sounding  board  of  thf  same  form,  sns* 
tained  by  a  Doric  column  ;  in  the  centre  of  the  soffit  of  the  latter  is 
a  dove  and  glory  in  relief ;  this  pulpit  has  been  introduced  by  Ho- 
garth into  a  well-known  composition  of  his/  intended  to  Expose  reli- 
gious fanaticism. 

The  font  is  stone,  painted  to  imitate  marble,  and  is  placed  in  a 
pew  near  the  north  westeiH  entrance  to  the  church.  The  altar  is 
distinguished  by  two  handsome  marble  monumentsi  that  on  the 
north  side  is  the  workmanship  of  Mr.  Baoon,  and  was  erected  by 
subscription  in  1706,  to  the  memory  of  the  celebrated  Calvinistic 
rector  of  the  church,  Mr.  W.  Romaine,*  and  it  was  during  the 
popularity  of  this  clergyman,  that  considerable  alterations  were 
made  in  the  accommodations  of  the  church. 

The  monument  of  Mr.  Romaine  consists  of  a  pyramid  of  marble, 
bearing  an  alto  relievo  of  Faith  pointing  with  a  telescope  to  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  who  is  seated  on  a  rainbow,  in  the  upper  part 

^  He  was  thirty  years  rector  of  thit  St.  Daiwtaa's  m  the  west  He  died 
(Aarcb,  and  forty-six  year*  leclarer  of    Joly  26^  1795^  aged  81. 
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of  the  oompositjaD,  bearing  his  crois»  aad  displaying  the  five 
wounds.  On  the  apex  of  the  moniiment  is  a  pleasing  bast  of  the 
deceased,  which»  independent  of  the  acknowledged  l&eness,  is  an 
(xcelleat  piece  ol  sculpture.  The  monument  oil  the  opposite  side 
of  the  altar  corresponds  in  appearance  with  the  last*  It  has  an  alto 
relievo  of  Faith  reclining  on  a  sarcophagusi  with  an  open  book^  on 
which  is  the  text  of  Acts  mi.  24.  This  moouawnt  lUui  no  biist»  and 
is  to  the  memory  of  the  rev.  W.  Goode^  M.  A»  died  April  15»  18 16^ 
aged  56.  Near  to  Mr.  fiomaine's  is  a  neat  marUe  monament  to 
the  memory  of  his  widow. 

This  church  is  more  j^enerally  known  by  the  nam6  of  the  parish 
which  b  united  to  it,  viz*  St.  Anne»  BhM*kfriar» ;  il  Is  difficult  to 
acoooot  for  the  error  having  arisen. 

It  was  rebuilt  after  sir  Christopher  Wren's  design  fai  1692»  at  the 
expense  of  7,060/.  16i.  llcL 

Si.  Benei,  PtiuU  Whorf. 

At  the  south-west  corner  of  BenetVhill,  on  the  north  side  of 
Thames-street,  stands  the  parish  church  of  St.  Benet,  FaulVwharf ; 
which  is  so  called  from  its  dedication  to  St.  Benedidt,  and  its  vici- 
nity lo  the  wharf.  It  is  of  very  ancient  foundation,  and  appean  in 
the  register  of  Diceto,  dean  of  St.  Pauls,  under  the  year  1181.  The 
distiqgttishing  epithet  has,  however,  been  frequently  changed  ;  for 
it  has  been  called  St.  Benet,  Huda,  and  St.  Benet»  Wood*wharf|  as 
well  as  by  its  present  appellation. 

The  old  church  being  destroyed  by  the  fire  in  1066,  the  present 
one  was  erected  in  its  stead,  from  a  design  by  sir  Christopher  Wren» 

The  building  is  insulated,  the  north  side  abuts  on  a  small  burying 
groond,  the  w^st  front  on  a  court,  and  tiie  south  and  east  sides  on 
the  public  streets  before  named.     The  building  in  phin  shews  a 
square,  increased  by  aisles  attached  to  the  north  and  west  aides, 
and  is  constructed  of  dark  red  brick.     The  south  front  has  an  en- 
trance m  the  aisle,  and  three  arched  windows  in  the  body  of  the 
church,  the  doorcase  is  stone  lintelled,  and  surmounted  with  a  pedi- 
ment, die  arches  of  the  windows  are  turned  in  brick,  and  over  each 
is  a  festoon  of  fruit  and  flowers  in  alto  relievo.    The  east  front  only 
differs  m  having  an  oblong  upright  pannel,  instead  of  a  window  in 
the  centre,  and  a  window  corresponaing  with  the  others  in  the  aisle. 
The  north  front  has  three  windows  as  before.     The  west  front  is 
partly  occupied  by  the  tower,  which  destroys  the  uniformity  of  the 
elevation,  in  consequence  of  its  not  being  built  in  the  centre.    The 
tower  is  in  five  stories  ;  the  basement  is  raced  with  stone  and  rusti- 
cated ;  it  contains  a  small  lintelled  doorway  ;  the  next  story  has  an 
trdied  window,  correspcmding  with  those  in  the  church ;   the  third 
a  circular,  and  the  fourth  an  oblong  square  window,  which  is 
repeated  in  each  face  of  the  structure ;  and  this  story  is  finished 
with  a  cornice  and  blocking  course;    the  remaining  portion  of 
the  steeple  consists    of    a    circular    dome,  covered   with  lead. 
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being  pierced  witb  circular  apertures,  and  surmounted    by   an 
octangular  lantern,  the  roof  of  which  is  a  dwarf   spire,  end- 
ing in  a  vane.     The  residue  of  the  west  front,  not  occupied 
by  the  tower,  contains  windows  corresponding  with  the  other  per* 
tions  of  the  church ;    the  several  angles    of    the    building    are 
strengthened  with  stone  rustics,  and  the  walls  are  finished  with  a 
cantilever  cornice  and  dripping  eaves.    The  eusemble  of  the  design 
shews  a  plain  and  substantial  church,  with  little  ornament,  but  con- 
sidering the  materials,  not  without  some  pretensions  to  merit.   The 
interior  is  very  irregularly  distributed,  the  aisles  are  each  divided 
from  the  church  by  two  Corinthian  columns,  raised  upon  lofty  oc- 
tangular plmths,  the  order  is  carried  round  the  body  in  pilaster,  the 
entablature  being  continued  as  a  finish  to  the  design.    The  ceiling 
of  the  body  is  horizontal  and  perfectly  plain,  it  rests  upon  the  cor- 
nice of  the  order ;  the  aisles  are  pannelled  by  cross  architraves 
resting  on  the  main  columns  on  one  side,  and  on  corbels  composed 
of  an  union  of  cherub*s  heads,  with  the  helices  and  volutes  of  the 
capitals,  and  surmouuted  with  abaci,  attached  to  the  walls  of  the 
north  aisle,  and  a  pilaster  in  the  same  situation  in  the  western  aisle» 
The  irregularities  complained  of  is  the  introduction  of  the  tower  in- 
to the  design,  which  occupies  a  portion  of  the  western  aisle,  and 
engages  one  of  the  columns,  at  the  same  time  destroying  the  equa- 
bility of  the  intercolumniations.     The  only  reason  which  can  be  as- 
signed for  the  awkward  position  of  the  tower,  is  the  supposition  of 
its  being  erected  on  the  foundation  of  the  older  one,  and  supposing 
the  north  aisle  to  have  arisen  from  a  similar  adherence  to  the  form 
of  the  old  church,  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  structure  is  explained. 
In  the  north  aisle  is  a  gallery  with  a  pannelled  front,  in  the  centre 
of , which  fronting  the  pew  appertaining  to  doctor's  commons,  are 
three  shields  of  arms,  viz.  the  see  of  Canterbury,  the  royal  arms, 
and  tliose  of  the  court  of  admiralty,  viz.  gules  an  anchor  in  pale 
cabled  or.    The  portion  of  the  western  aisle  which  is  northward  of 
the  tower  is  occupied  by  a  vestry  on  the  same  level  with  the  g^lery, 
and  ascended  by  a  flight  of  stairs.     The  inside  contains  a  gallery,, 
below  which  is  a  vestibule  ;  both  the  galleries  are  coeval  with  the 
church.     The  altar  screen  of  oak  is  exceedingly  plain,  the  centre  is 
recessed  and  flanked  with  square  piers ;  the  former  portion  contains 
the  decalogue,  and  the  latter  the  creed  and  paternoster,  the  whole 
is  covered  with  an  elliptical  pediment ;  the  wall  above  is  painted  in 
imitation  ot  various  marbles,  and  a  red  curtain,  against  it  is  a 
carving  of  the  arms  of  king  Charles  II.     The  altar  table  is  a  splen- 
Hi<l    specimen     of    carved    wood    work:    instead   of   legs,  it   is 
sustained  upon  four .  cariatidal  statues  of  angels,  and,  on  a  lower 
slab,  is  a  seated  female  effigy,  the  personification  of  Charity,  the 
whole  is  executed  in  dark  brown  oak.     On  the  north  side  of  the 
altar  is  a  large  pew  belonging  to  the  Herald's  college,  over  which  is 
the  arms  of  that  society,  with  the  motto, '  collegium  armorum.*  The 
font  is  situated  in  a  pew  beneath  the  north  gallery,  it  is  composed 
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of  white  marbie,  and  ornamented  with  the  heads  of  cherubim.  The 
pulpit  is  affixed  to  the  south  wall,  it  is  hexagonal,  and  has  a  sound- 
ing board  of  the  same  form.  It  is  not  remarkable  for  ornament, 
one  of  the  fronts  is  inscribed  *  DoNUM,  1683/  with  a  monogram  of 
tie  donors  name,  which  Mr.  Malcolm  reads  C.  M.  The  tower 
communicates  with  the  church- by  a  doorway  in  its  basement,  inter- 
DtUy  covered  with  a  handsome  screen,  and  a  window  above  filled 
up  with  a  screen  of  wainscot.  There  is  no  organ  in  this  church. 
The  monuments  are  numerous.  They  are  chiefly  mural  slabs,  the 
only  one  ornamented  with  sculpture  is  affixed  to  the  south  wall, 
a  pilaster  having  been  '  tastefully'  cut  in  to  make  room  for  it ;  it 
consists  of  a  slab  sustaining  a  tablet,  with  an  inscription,  above  which, 
in  a  circle,  is  a  bust  of  the  deceased  in  mezzo  relievo.  It  is  to  the 
memory  of  sir  J.  Wyseman,  knt.  of  Rivenhall  in  Essex,  who  died 
Aug.  17th,  1687,. aged  74. 

On  the  iiorth  side  of  this  altar  is  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  J. 
C.  Brooke,  esq.  Somerset  herald,  who  was  killed  at  the  Haymarket 
theatre,  Feb.  3, 1794.  In  the  west  gallery  is  an  elegant  marble 
tablet  to  sir  William  Wynne,  L.  L.  D.  king's  advocate,  who  waa 
born  Jan.  25.  1729,  died  Dec.  11.  1815. 

The  old  church  was  honoured  with  the  remains  of  that  illustnous 
ardiitect,  Inigo  Jones,  who,  worn  down  with  obloquy  and  persecu* 
tion,  here  found  a  resting  place,  in  1651.  It  is  probable  that  no 
sUne  recorded  his  name,  or  we  can  scarce  suppose  his  monument 
would  have  received  such  unworthy  treatment  from  a  brother  ar- 
chitect and  masoD,  as  to  be  destroyed  with  the  rubbish  of  the  old 
structure,  which  perished  in  the  great  fire.  A  tablet  attached  to 
the  tower,  is  deserving  of  notice  for  its  singularity ;  it  records  the 
family  disposition  of  a  lady's  property,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  an- 
sa'ered  its  purpose,  in  silencmg  the  scandal  it  was  intended  to 
avert. 

The  present  building  was  erected  in  1685,  at  an  expense  to  the 
nation  of  3,228/.  IQe.  lOd,  sir  Christopher  Wren  being  the  archi- 
tect* The  dimensions  are  as  follows: — ^length  54  feet,  breadth 
50  feet,  height  of  church  36  feet,  of  tower  118  feet. 

St.  Mary  Magdalen. 

On  the  north  side  of  Knightrider-street,  at  the  west  corner  of 
the  Old  Change,  stands  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen, 
Old  Fish-street ;  so  called  from  its  dedication  to  that  saint,  and  its 
ancient  ntuation  in  the  fish-market,  the  principal  part  of  which 
i^as  in  that  street. 

This:  church  was  a  vicarage,  in  the  tenure  of  the  canons  of  St. 
Paul's,' m  the  year  1181;  but  for  some  ages  past,  it  has  been  a 
rectory,'  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul's.  The  old 
cdificC' was  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  London ;  and  the  present  build* 
ing  was  erected  in  the  year  1685. 

The  elevation  is  ornamented  with  greater  profusioa  than  many 
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of  the  churches  in  the  metropolis.  The  south  side  is  faced  with 
stone,  and  has  an  entrance  near  the  west  end  with  a  slightly  arched 
headway  surmounted  by  a  cornice  resting  on  consoles :  the  residae 
of  the  wall  to  the  height  of  this  cornice  forms  a  lofty  stylobate  to 
the  higher  portion,  which  contains  four  well-proportioned  windows 
with  semi-circular  arched  heads,  having  enriched  key-stones,  and 
cartouches  above  the  jambs,  which,  jointly  with  the  former,  are 
made  to  sustain  the  cornice  which  is  continued  along  the  whole 
front,  and  the  elevation  is  finished  with  a  ballostrade.  The  eait 
end  is  also  faced  with  stone ;  it  has  three  wuidows,  which,  with  the 
general  architectural  deeoratioos,  are  uniform  with  the  south  side. 
The  north  and  west  sides  are  concealed  by  the  adjacent  houses;  in 
the  former  is  one  window.  The  tower,  which  is  attached  to  the 
north  wall  of  the  building,  has  one  story,  visible  above  the  roof ; 
in  each  face  is  a  window  with  a  square  head,  above  which  is 
a  cornice  and  parapet,  from  which  the  elevation  is  continued  by 
means  of  a  flight  of  five  steps,  on  the  summit  of  which  ii  a  neat 
octangular  temple  with  a  square  headed  openhig  in  each  faee,  the 
piers  guarded  with  antse,  and  the  whole  surmounted  with  a  conical 
roof  forming  a  dwarf  spire  terminated  with  a  ball ;  the  whole 
structure  is  built  with  stone,  and  shews  a  novel  and  almost  unique 
design,  simple  and  unostentatious ;  harmonious  in  its  parts,  nd 
not  inelegant  in  its  general  form. 

The  interior  is  plain  and  neat ;  the  plan  is  m  oblong  square, 
and  the  area  is  unbroken  by  columns ;  Uie  ceiling  is  horizontal  ia 
the  centre,  formuig  a  large  oblong-square  paniid,  bounded  by  a 
modillion  cornice ;  in  the  middle  is  an  expanded  flower  formed  ia 
a  circle ;  the  remainder  of  the  ceilmg  is  coved,  and  pierced  with 
semicircular  arches  above  the  windows,  and  the  corresponding  spaoes 
where,  owing  to  the  attached  buildings  on  the  exterior,  are  no 
windows,  the  arches  rest  on  impost  cornices,  to  the  soffites  of  whkh 
are  attadied  triangular  groups  of  palm  branches,  fesloons,  and  esesl- 
lopo.  The  altar  screen  consists  of  a  centre  and  side  divisions;  it 
is  composed  of  veined  oak,  and  adorned  with  festoons  of  fruit,  and 
entwined  wreaths  of  foliage.  The  central  division  has  two  ookiBins 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  die  shafts  fluted  and  painted  in  imitation 
of  lapis  lazuli  as  are  also  the  pedestals  and  entablature,  the  capitsis, 
bases,  and  various  oMMildings  gilt.  The  central  division  contauis 
the  decalogue,  the  lateral  ones,  the  creed,  and  patpmostcf ;  above 
the  centre  is  an  eUintical  broken  pediment,  the  tympanum  occupied 
by  a  painting  of  a  choir  of  cherubs ;  the  plaoe  of  the  windbw  above 
is  occupied  by  a  large  painting  of  ttie  Ascension,  painted  by  Mr.  R« 
Browne,  1720,  of  no  great  merit,  and  in  such  a  bad  Ught  that  it4 
beauties,  if  it  had  any,  could  not  be  seen  to  advantage.  To  the 
north  and  west  sides  is  attached  a  gallery,  the  front  of  which  is  sn 
attic  surmounting  an  entablature,  the  pilasten  carved  with  foliage 
and  fruit,  and  the  whole  sustained  on  slender  iron  pillars,  with 
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Ip  the  frestern  poitioo  is  an  organ  erected  in  1780  by  sabscrip- 
tioD ;  and  on  a  large  Ublet,  agabst  the  north  vvfiU,  are  inscribed 
the  names  of  the  svbscribers  to  the  erection  of  the  instrument^ 
Hie  pulptt  and  deslis  are  groiiped  and  attached  to  the  south  wall. 
The  font,  in  the  north-wes)  angle  of  the  church,  is  a  circular  basii) 
of  marUe  on  a  hailoster,  adorned  with  cherubs  heads,  and  a 
shield,  bearing  on  a  lozenge  a  cross  ermine,  between  four  bucks 
trippant,  the  colours  are  lost  in  consequence  of  the  whole  being 
gilt.  On  the  9oath  side  of  Uie  church  are  the  arms  of  king  James 
il.  emblazoned  in  colours ;  in  the  vestibule  beneath  the  orean  is 
preserved  pne  of  the  iponument^  from  the  ancient  church ;  it  is  a 
pmBif.  brass  tablet  affixed  to  4ie  wainscot ;  and  partly  occupied  by 
a  lepresentation  of  the  deceased  ii|  a  livery  gown ;  over  the  head 
the  date  i558,  apd  on  the  side  the  foHpwing  inscription  : 

9n  <doT)  t^t  HorD  nut  all  fiour  trii0(, 
>t9tnt  sour  towtitx  WtUif  toafe? 
U^at^e^li  out  9Mttn  most  iu0i» 

UU»»  iKr,  A  %orl),  in  all  ^n  fioa(»0« 

to  ium,  eiurease  gooD  coansellouttf, 
ttH  ^vztit^txu  of  1fl»  t)0l9  ISBorly ; 
i«l90li1tf  Of  all  )papt0t0  ntsiixt% 
^f  Horn,  mt  tfiem  off  mttf  tbs  0tBorir« 

SfolD  small  «oeber  tffe  <9(f  t  sf^al  btt. 
tianft  Aon  for  Mm  ixAfn  gabt  tt  tfiee : 
xii  penfe  loaties  to  XHjboor  foullkts 
<leljt,«6f rp  ^aftDatfi  9ajp  for  age ♦ 

Above  this  are  planes  for  breads 

As  an  almost  solitary  relic  of  tbe  monumental  antiquities  of 
VDcieiit  London  it  is  highly  valuable,  and  the  care  of  it  reflects 
j^eai  credit  upon  the  parish.  In  the  vestibule  is  also  preserved  a 
fireman's  bat  or  helmet  of  Icfitber,  the  fprm  of  which  is  tlie  morion 
of  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 

The  church  was  rebuilt  after  the  fire,  and  completed  in  1685, 
«ir  C  Wren  b^^mg  the  architect ;  the  expense  was  4,291/.  12«.  0^</. 
The  dimensions  are,  length  60  feet,  hreadth  48,  height  30. 

Bayn^rd  Castle. 

This  castle  which  stood  on  the  site  of  warehouses  on  the  side  of 
the  river  Thames,  and  opposite  Beoet's-hiU,  was  built  by  Baynard, 
a  Norman  adventurer  who  came  over  with  William  the  Conqueror. 
He  received  many  marks  of  that  king's  favour,  and  obtainea  from 
him  the  barony  of  Little  Dunmow,  which  being  forfeited  to  th^ 
crown,  in  the  year  1111,  by  the  felonious  practices  o|  Williao^ 
Sa^nard,  was  given  by  Henry  to  Gilbert,  earl  of  Clare,  and  his 
heirs,  together  with  toe  honours  of  Baynard  castle.  From  him  it 
descended  in  the  female  line  to  Robert  Fitzwalter,  whx)  w^s  cas-: 
tellan  and  banner  bearer  of  London* 
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About  1213,  there  arose  a  great  contention  betwixt  king  John  and 
his  barons  on  account  of  Matilda,  called  The  Fair,  a  daughter  of  the 
above  mentioned  Robert  Fitz  Waiter,  whom  the  *  king  unlawfully 
loved,  but  could  no.t  obtain  :'  whereupon,  and  for  other  causes  of  the 
like  sort,  there  ensded  a  war  throughout  the  realm.  The  barons, 
being  received  into  London,  did  great  damage  to  the  king,  but,  in 
the  end,  the  king  did  not  only  banish  the  said  Fitz-Walter,  among 
others,  out  of  the  realm,  but  also  caused  his  castle,  called  Baynard's- 
castle,  and  his  other  houses,  to  be  demolished.  After  this  a  mes- 
senger was  sent  to  Matilda  the  Fair  about  the  king's  suit,  but  she, 
not  consenting  to  it,  was  poisoned. 

In  the  year  1214,  king  John  being  then  in  France  with  a  great 
army,  a  truce  was  made  between  the  two  kings  of  England  and 
France  for  five  years.  There  being  a  river  or  arm  of  the  sea  be* 
tween  the  two  armies,  a  knight  among  the  English  called  out  to 
those  on  the  other  side,  to  challenge  any  one  among  them  to  come 
and  take  a  just  or  two  with  him,  whereupon,  without  any  delay, 
Robert  Fitz-Walter,  who  was  on  the  French  side,  ferried  over,  and 
got  on  horseback,  without  any  one  to  help  him,  and  shewed  himself 
ready  to  the  face  of  this  challenger,  and  at  the  first  course  struck 
him  so  violently  with  his  great  spear,  that  both  man  and  horse  fell  to 
the  ground,  and,  when  his  spear  was  broken,  he  went  back  again 
to  the  king  of  France.  King  John,  seeing  this,  cried  out,  *  by  God*8 
tooth,'  his  usual  oath,  *  he  were  a  king  indeed  who  had  such  a 
knight.'  The  friends  of  Robert,  hearing  these  words,  kneeled 
down,  and  said,  '  O  king,  he  is  your  knight ;  it  is  Robert  Fits- 
Walter.'  Whereupon  he  was  sent  for  the  next  day,  and  restored  to 
the  king*s  favour,  by  which  means  a  peace  was  concluded,  Fits- 
Walter  was  restored  to  his  estates,  and  had  leave  given  him  to  re- 
]  air  his  castle  of  Baynard,  and  other  castles. 

This  Robert  died  in  the  year  1234,  and  was  buried  at  Dunmow, 
and  Walter  his  son  succeeded  him.  This  barony  of  Baynard  was 
in  the  -ward  of  king  Henry  during  the  non-age  of  another  Robert 
Fitz- Walter,  who,  in  the  year  1289,  married  JElianor,  daughter  and 
heiress  to  the  earl  of  Ferrers. 

The  rights  that  belonged  to  Robert  Fitz-Walter,  as  castellan  and 
banner-bearer  of  London,  lord  of  Wodeham,  were  these: — 

The  said  Robert  and  his  heirs  ought  to  be  and  are  chief  banner- 
ets of  London,  in  fee  for  the  castelary,  which  he  and  his  ancestors 
had  by  Castle  Baynard  in  the  said  city.  In  time  of  war  the  said 
Robert  and  his  heirs  ought  to  serve  the  city  in  manner  as  followeth  : 
that  is. 

The  said  Robert  ought  to  come,  he  being  the  twentieth  man  of 
arms,  on  horseback,  covered  with  clolh  or  armour,  unto  the  great 
west  door  of  St.  Paul's,  with  his  banner  displayed  before  him  of 
his  arms.  And,  when  he  is  come  to  the  said  door,  mounted  and 
apparelled  as  before  is  said,  the  mayor,  with  his  aldermen  and 
sheriffs,  armed  in  their  arms,  shall  come  out  of  the  said  church  of 
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St.  Paul  uoto  llie  said  door, with  a  banner  in  his  hand,  M  on  foot; 
which  tMLimer  shall  be  gulei,  the  image  of  St.  Paul,  gold  ;  the  face, 
hands,  feet,  and  sword,  of  silver :  and  as  soon  as  the  said  Robert 
shall  see  the  mavor,  aldermen,  and  sheriffs,  come  on  foot  out  of  the 
charch,  armed  with  such  a  banner,  he  shall  alight  from  his  horse 
and  salute  the  mayor,  and  say  to  him,  <  sir  mayor,  I  am  come  to  do 
my  service  which  I  owe  to  the  city/ 

And  the  mayor  and  aldermen  shall  answer,  *  We  give  to  you,  as 
to  our  banneret  of  fee  in  this  city,  the  banner  of  this  city,  to  bear  and 
govern  to  the  honour  of  this  city  to  your  power.' 

And  the  said  Robert  and  his  heirs  shall  receive  the  banner  in  bis 
hands,  and  go  on  foot  out  of  the  g^te  with  the  banner  m  his  hands; 
and  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  sheriffs,  shmll  follow  to  the  door, 
and  shall  bring  an  hone  to  the  said  Robert,  worth  20/.  which  hont 
shall  be  saddled  with  a  saddle  of  the  arms  of  the  said  Robert,  and 
shall  be  covered  with  sindals  of  the  said  arms. 

Also  thepr  shall  present  to  him  20/.  steriing,  and  deliver  it  to  the 
chamberlam  of  the  said  Robert,  for  his  expenses  that  day.  Then 
the  said  Robert  shall  mount  upon  the  hoise  which  the  mayor  pre- 
sested  to  him,  with  the  banner  in  his  hand ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  is 
np,  be  shall  sav  to  the  mavor,  that  he  must  cause  a  marshal  to  be 
chosen  for  the  host,  one  of  the  city ;  which  being  done,  the  said 
Robert  shall  command  the  mayor  and  burgesses  of  the  city  to  warn 
the  commons  to  assemble,  and  all  go  under  the  banner  of  St.  Paul ; 
and  the  said  Robert  shall  bear  it  himself  to  Aldgate,  and  there  the 
said  Robert  and  mayor  shall  deliver  the  said  banner  of  St.  Paul  to 
whom  they  think  proper.  And,  if  they  are  to  go  out  of  the  city, 
then  the  said  Robert  ought  to  chuse  two  out  A  every  ward,  the 
most  sage  persons,  to  look  to  the  keeping  of  the  city  after  they  are 
gone  ottt.  And  this  counsel  shall  be  taken  in  the  priory  of  the  Tri- 
nity near  Aldgate.  And  before  every  town  or  castle  which  the  host 
ol  London  shall  besiege,  if  the  siege  continue  a  whole  year,  the  said 
Robert  shall  have,  for  every  siege,  of  the  commonalty  of  London, 
one  hundred  shillings,  and  no  more.' 

These  were  the  rights  that  Robert  Fits  Walter  had  b  time  of  war. 
The  rights  belonging  to  him  and  his  heirs  in  the  city  of  London,  in 
time  of  peace,  were  as  follow : 

*  Thai  is  to  say,  the  said  Robert  Fits  Walter  had  a  soke  or  ward 
in  the  city,  where  was  a  wall  of  the  canonry  of  St.  Paul,  which  led 
down,  by  a  brewhouse  of  St.  Paul,  to  the  Thames,  and  so  to  the 
side  of  the  mill  which  was  in  the  water  coming  down  from  Fleet- 
bridge,  and  went  by  London-wall  betwixt  the  friars-preachers  and 
Lodgate,  and  so  returned  by  the  house  of  the  said  friara  to  the  wall 
of  the  canonry  of  St.  Paul,  Uiat  is,  all  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew, 
which  was  in  the  gift  of  his  ancestore  by  the  said  seniority ;  and  so 
the  said  Robert  hiul  appendant  unto  the  said  soke  all  the  things 
underwritten : 

That  he  ought  to  have  a  sokeman,  and  to  place  what  sokeman 
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he  will»  80  he  be  of  the  sokemanry,  or  the  same  ward  :  and  if  any 
of  the  sokemanry  be  impleaded  in  the  Guildhall  of  any  thing  that 
touch eth  not  the  body  of  the  mayor  that  for  the  time  is,  or  that 
toucheth  the  body  of  no  sheriff,  it  is  not  lawful  for  the  sokeman  of 
the  sokemanry  of  the  said  Robert  Fitz  Walter  to  demand  a  court  of 
the  said  Robert ;  and  the  mayor  and  his  citizens  of  Loudon  ought  to 
grant  him  to  have  a  court ;  and  in  his  court  he  ought  to  bring  his 
judgments,  as  it  is  assented  and  agreed  upon  in  the  Guildhall,  that 
shall  be  given  him. 

If  any  therefore  be  taken  in  his  sokemanry,  he  ought  to  have 
his  stocks  and  imprisonment  in  his  soken  ;  and  he  shall  be  brought 
from  thence  to  the  Guildhall  before  the  mayor,  and  there  they 
shall  provide  him  his  judgment  that  ought  to  be  g^ven  of  him  ;  but 
his  judgment  shall  not  be  published  till  he  come  into  the  court  of 
the  said  Robert,  and  in  his  liberty. 

And  the  judgment  shall  be  such,  that,  if  he  have  deserved  death 
by  treason,  he  to  be  tied  to  a  post  in  the  Thames,  at  a  good  wharf, 
where  boats  are  fastened,  two  ebbings  and  two  flowingsof  the  wattr. 

'  And  if  he  be  condemned  for  a  common  thief,  he  ought  to  be 
led  to  the  elms,  and  there  suffer  his  judgment  as  other  thieves. 
And  so  the  said  Robert  and  his  heirs  hath  honour,  that  he  holdeth 
a  great  franchise  within  the  city,  and  citizens  are  bound  to  do  him 
right ;  that  is  to  say,  that,  when  the  mayor  will  hold  a  gpreat  coun- 
cil, he  ought  to  call  the  said  Robert  and  his  heirs  to  be  with  him 
in  council  of  the  city  ;  and  the  said  Robert  ought  to  be  sworn  to 
be  of  council  with  the  city  against  all  people,  saving  the  king  and 
his  heirs.  And  when  the  said  Robert  cometb  to  the  hustings  of  the 
said  Guildhall  of  the  city,  the  mayor,  or  his  lieutenant,  ought  to 
rise  against  him,  and  set  him  down  near  unto  hinr;  and,  so  long  as 
he  is  m  the  Guildhall,  all  the  judgments  ought  to  be  given  by  hn 
mouth,  according  to  the  record  of  the  recorders  of  the  said  Guild- 
hall :  and  so  many  waifes  as  come  so  long  as  he  is  there,  he  ought 
to  give  them  to  his  bailiffs  of  the  town,  or  to  whom  he  will,  by  the 
council  of  the  mayor  of  the  city.* 

The  old  castle  was  destroyed  hy  fire,  in  1428,  after  which  it 
was  rebuilt  by  Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucester.  At  his  decease, 
Henry  VL  gave  it  to  Richard,  duke  of  York,  who  resided  here,* 
with  his  armed  followers,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred,  during 
the  important  convention  of  the  great  men  of  the  nation,  in  1458, 
the  forerunner  of  the  civil  wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster. 

This  was  also  the  residence  of  Richard  HL  when  he  look  upon 
him  the  title  of  king.  It  was  aftervrards  beautified,  and  made  more 
commodious,  by  Hen.  VII.  who  frequently  lodged  here.  An  act  of 
parliament  was  passed  in  1586  (28  Henry  VIII)  for  settloig  this 
castle  on  Henry  duke  of  Richmond.  The  privy  council  met  here, 
on  the  19th  of  July,  1553,  for  the  purpose  of  proclaiming  queen 
Mary ;  at  which  time  it  was  the  property  and  residence  of  William 
Herbert,  earl  of  Pembroke. 
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Bagtuurd  CailU,  1660. 

No  trace  now  icmaini  of  tbii  ancieDl  and  mignificCDt  buildbf 
the  ic«ne  of  w  matiy  eventful  tranRatticHis.  Ilie  above  engraviim 
of  it  IB  from  Hollar's  long  view  of  London,  taken  circa,  1660.  The 
Mine  fate  has  attencl«l  the  castle  of  MontfUchet,  and  another 
cutle,  tniilt  hy  king  Edward  H.  which,  from  l>eing  afterwards  ap> 
propriated  for  the  reception  and  residence  of  the  pope's  legatu, 
was  called  Legate's-inn. 

In  the  parish  of  St.  Bennet,  in  Thames-street,  stood  Le  Neve 
inn,  formerly  belonging  to  John  de  Montague,  carl  of  Salisbury, 
utd  after  to  John  de  Beauchamp,  knt,  granted  to  sir  Thomas  Er- 
pingham,  knt.  of  Erpingham  in  Norfolk,  and  warden  of  the  cinque 
ports,  K.  O. 

Opposite  St.  Peler's-hill,  before  the  fire  of  16S0,  was  an  exten- 
Hve  boilding.  known  as  Beaumont's-inn,  afterwards  Huntingdon- 
house.  It  was  in  the  possession  of  the  noble  family  of  that  name 
in  the4lh  of  Edward  IIL 

The  city  mansion  of  the  family  of  Scroop  was  situated  on  the 
west  side  of  Paul's  wharf.  There  were  also  Berkeley's-inn,  or 
palace,  in  Addle-street;  and  the  stately  palace  belonging  to  the 
priors  of  Okebum,  in  Wiltshire,  which  stood  in  Castle-lane ;  after- 
wards siven  by  Henry  VI.  to  King's  college,  Cambridfre. 

In  Thames-street  was  also  the  inn  of  the  abbot  of  Fescarap,  in 
Normandy,  which  came  into  the  hands  of  Edward  IH,  who  gave  It 
to  sir  S.  Burley,  knight.  It  was  utuated  between  Bayuard's  castle 
and  Panl's  wharf. 

College  of  Armt.. 

On  Qie  east  nde  of  Bennefs-hill,  is  the  college  or  office  of  srms. 
eonmonlr  called  the  Herald's  office.     This  office  was  destroyed  by 
the  dmaoful  cooflagration  in  1666,  and  rebuilt  about  three  years 
2  A3 
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after.     It  is  a  quadrangle,  inclosed  !>y  plain  brick  buildings,  almust 
totally  devoid  of  ornament. 

The  college  was,  by  the  act  for  rebuilding  the  city,  to  be  begun 
to  be  rebuilt  within  three  vears;  The  estimate,  at  a  moderate  com- 
putation,  amounted  to  5,000/.  and,  as  a  corporation,  they  had  not 
one  shilling  lb  do  it,  this  obliged  them  to  petition  his  majesty  for  a 
commission  to  receive  the  subscriptions  of  the  nobility  and  gentry. 
This  petition  was  referred  to  the  commissioners  for  executing  the 
office  of  earl-marshal ;  and,  upon  their  lordship's  report,  a  com- 
niission  was  granted,  bearing  date  the  6th  of  December,  1672 : 
but  the  commission  directing  (lie  money  so  collected  to  be  paid  to 
such  persons,  and  laid  out  in  such  a  manner,  as  the  earl-marshal 
should  appoint,  it  disgusted  the  officers  so  much,  that  it  caused  a 
coldness  and  inactivity  in  them  to  promote  the  subscription :  so 
that,  although  they  had  reason  to  hope  lor  large  contributions,  little 
ipore  than  700/.  was  raised  by  this  commission  ;  what  further  sums 
were  necc^ssary  were  made  up  out  of  the  general  fees  and  profits  of 
the  office,  or  by  the  contribution  of  particular  members.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Dugdale  built  the  north-west  corner  at  his  own  charge  ;  and 
sir  Henry  St.  George,  Clarencieux,  gave  the  profits  of  some  visita- 
tions, made  by  deputies  appointed  b^  him  for  that  purpose,  amouot- 
ihg  to  580/.  The  houses  on  the  east  side,  and  south-east  corner, 
were  erected  upon  a  building  lease^  agreeable  to  the  original  plan; 
by  which  means  the  whole  was  made  one  uniform  quadrangular 
building,  as  it  now  appears,  and  is  one  of  the  best-designed  and 
most  commodious  brick  building  in  London ;  the  hollow  arch  of  the 
gateway  is  esteemed  a  curiosity.  In  November,  1683,  the  college 
part  of  the  building  being  finbbed,  the  rooms  were  divided  amongst 
the  officers,  according  to  their  degrees,  by  agreement  amongst 
themselves,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  earl-marshal ;  which 
apartments  have  been  ever  since  annexed  to  their  respective  offices. 
The  inside  of  the  lodgings  were  finished,  at  different  times,  by  the 
officers  to  whom  they  belonged. 

The  floors  are  raued  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  there  is 
an  ascent  to  them  by  flighu  of  plain  steps.  The  principal  front  is 
on  the  north  side  ;  the  lower  story  being  ornamented  with  rustic, 
worked  in  red  brick,  upon  which  are  placed  four  Ionic  pilasters  of 
the  same  material ;  iJie  capitals  and  pedestals  are  of  stone,  from  the 
volutes  of  the  former  are  suspended  wreaths  of  foliage.  These 
pilasters  support  a  plain  entablature.  The  east  and  west  sides  are 
similar,  with  the  exception  of  there  being  but  two  pilasters  instead  6[ 
four.  The  centre  of  the  south  side  is  open,  with  a  dwarf  wall,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  a  gate,  and,  on  each  side  on  the  wall,  are  two 
vases,  the  handles  and  ornaments  being  gilt.  Against  the  south 
walls,  are  pannels  with  the  badges  of  the  Derby  familv. 

On  the  ground  floor  of  the  north  side  of  the  quadrangle,  is  a 
large  room  for  keeping  the  court  of  honour,  with  a  gallery  al  the 
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east  end.  A  space  is  inclosed  with  rails,  within  which  is  a  large 
table,  aiid  a  raised  space,  with  an  elaborately  carved  seat  for  th 
earl-marshal ;  behind  the  seat  is  a  piece  of  wainscotting  composefi 
of  two  fluted  Corinthian  pilasters  Supporting  a  pediment,  arched  in 
the  centre,  and  containing  the  royal  arms,  (^emp.  Charles  If.)  within 
scroll  work  enriched  with  foliage ;  on  each  side  is  a  winged  boy, 
one  holding  the  herald's  coronet,  and  the  other  the  baton. 

This  apartment  is  lighted  by  nine  windows,  four  on  the  basement 
and  five  in  tbe  upper  story,  all  of  which  have  a  perpendicular  divi- 
sion, with  a  transom  about  two-thirds  of  its  height.  Adjoining  to 
the  hall  on  the  east  side  is  the  library  and  office,  a  plain  apartment 
surrounded  with  closets,  in  which  are  preserved  the  visitations  and 
heraldic  MSS.  of  which  the  corporation  have  a  fine  and  valuable 
collection.  Above  the  mantel-piece  is  a  portrait  of  R.  Sheldon, 
esq.  a  benefactor.  In  one  of  the  windows  of  this  apartment,  is  a 
piece  of  stained  glass,  presented  in  1817,  by  Mr.  Backler;  it  contains 
the  armorial  bearings  and  supporters  of  the  late  Charles  duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  the  arms  of  sir  J.  Heard,  Garter,  Mr.  Harrison,  Claren- 
cieux,  and  Mr.  Bignold,  Norroy,  kings  of  arms.  There  is  also  a  cu- 
rious portrait  on  glass  of  J.  C.  Brooke,  esq.  The  mantel-piece  h 
handsomely  carved  with  foliage,  fruits,  &e.  by  Gibbons.  In  this  room 
are  preserved  the  sword  and  dagger  of  James  IV.  of  Scotland.  The 
remainnig  portion  of  the  quadrangle  is  occupied  with  apartments' 
for  the  heralds  and  pursuivants. 

The  society  were  formerly  possessed  of  several  fine  and  valuable 
paintings,  among  which  was  a  half-length  portrait  of  sir  W.  Dug- 
dale,  knt.  presented  by  sir  W.  Skeffmgton,  hart,  of  Leicestershire.* 
At  present  the  only  portrait  belonging  to  the  college,  besides  those 
above  mentioned,  is  a  full  length  portrait  of  Charles  II.  in  the 
court  of  honour. 

This  ancient  corporation  consists  of  thirteen  members,  viz.  three 
kings  of  arms,  six  heralds  of  arms,  and  four  pursuivants  of  arms. 
They  are  nominated  by  the  earl-marshal  of  England,  as  ministers 
subordinate  to  him  in  the  execution  of  their  offices,  and  hold  their 
places  of  patent. 

The  kings  of  arms  are  distinguished  by  the  following  titles  :— 
Garter,  Clarencieux,  Norroy.  The  office  of  Garter  king  of  arms  was 
instituted  by  king  Henry  V.  for  the  service  ol  the  most  noble  order 
of  the  garter;  and,  for  the  dignity  of  that  order,  he  was  made  so- 
vereign, within  the  office  of  arms,  over  all  the  other  officers,  subject 
to  the  crown  of  Engbuid,.  by  the  name  of  Garter  king  of  arins  of 
England.  By  the  constitution  of  his  office,  he  mist  be  a  native 
of  England,  and  a  gentleman  l>earing  arms.  To  him  belongs 
the  correction  of  arms,  and  all  ensigns  of  arms,  usurped  or 
borne  unjustly ;  and  the  power  of  gpranting  arms  to  deserving  per- 
sons, and  supporters  to  the  nobility  and  knights  of  the  Bath.  It  is 
also  his  office  to  go  next  before  the  sword  in  solemn  procession,  no 
one  interposing  except  the  marshal ;  to  administer  the  oath  to  alt 
the  officers  of  arms;  to  have  a  habit  liKe  the  registrar  of  the  order, 

*  Enipraved  in  DallatrayS  Inquiry,  p.  832 
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baron's  lervice  in  the  court,  and  lodgings  in  Windsor-casUe ;  he 
bears  his  white  rod,  with  a  bannerol  the  ensigns  of  the  order  there- 
on, before  the  sovereign.  When  any  lord  enters  the  parliament 
chamber,  it  is  his  post  to  assign  him  his  place,  according  to  his  dig- 
nity and  degree;  to  carry  the  ensign  of  the  order  to  foreign  princes, 
*  and  to  do,  or  procure  to  be  done,  what  the  sovereign  shall  eiyoin 
relating  to  the  order ;  with  other  duties  incident  to  his  office  of 
principal  king  of  arms. 

Clarencieuz  is  thus  named  from  the  duke  of  Clarence,  the  third 
son  of  king  Edward  III.  It  is  his  duty,  according  to  his  commis- 
sion, to  visit  his  province,  which  comprehends  all  the  counties 
south  of  the  river  Trent,  to  survey  the  arms  of  all  persoos,  &c. 
and  to  re|;ister  their  descents,  marriages,  &c.  to  marshal!  the  fune- 
rals withm  his  province,  not  under  the  direction  of  Garter,  and 
in  his  province  to  grant  arms,  with  the  consent  of  the  earl-marshal. 
Before  the  institution  of  Garter,  he  was  the  principal  officer  of  arms, 
and,  in  the  vacancy  of  Garter,  he  executes  his  office. 

The  duty  and  office  of  Norroy,  or  north  roy,  that  is  north  king, 
i^  the  same  on  the  north  of  the  Trent  as  that  of  Clarendenx  on  the 
south. 


Regalia  of  a  King  of  Armt» 

The  kings  of  arms  were  formerly  created  by  the  sovereign  with 
great  solemnity,  upon  some  high  festival ;  but,  since  the  ceremonies 
used  at  the  creation  of  peers  have  been  laid  aside,  the  kings  of  arms 
have  been  created  by  the  earUmarshal,  by  virtue  of  the  sovereign's 
warrant;  upon  this  occasion  he  takes  his  oath;  wine  is  poured 
upon  his  head  out  of  a  gilt  cup,  with  a  cover ;  his  title  is  pronoun- 
ced ;  and  he  is  invested  with  a  tabard  of  the  royal  arms,  richly  era* 
broidered  upon  velvet ;  a  collar  of  SS.  with  two  portcuUices  of  silver 
gilt;  a  gold  chain,  with  a  badge  of  his  office;  and  the  earl-marshal 
places  on  his  head  a  crown  of  a  king  of  arms,  which  formerly  resem- 
bled a  ducal  coronet,  but,  since  the  restoration,  it  has  been  adorned 
with  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  oak,  and  circumscribed,  accord- 
ing  to  ancient  custom,  with  the  words,  Muerere  met  Dent  teemuhtm 
magnam  muericordiam  tuam.  Garter  has  also  a  mantle  of  crimson 
satin,  as  an  officer  of  the  order,  with  a  white  rod  or  sceptre,  with 
the  arms  of  the  order  and  corporation  on  the  top,  which  he  bears 
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in  the  presence  of  the  sovereign ;  and  he  is  sworn  in  a  chapter  of 
the  Garter^  the  sovereign  investing  him  with  the  ensigns  of  his 
office. 

The  respective  badges  worn  by  the  present  kings  of  arms,  either 
with  a  gold  chain  or  a  ribbon,  (Garter*s  being  blue  and  the  provincials 
purple)  and  which  badges  distinguish  these  officers  from  each  other, 
are  these : — 

The  badge  of  Garter,  principal  king  of  arms,  is  the  arms  of  the 
order,  viz.  St.  George's  cross,  impaling  the  royal  arms  withui  the 
garler,  under  the  imperial  crown  of  Great  Britam,  the  same  on  both 
sides.  The  arms  of  his  office  are,  argent,  St.  George's  cross,  upon 
a  chief  gules,  a  coronet  within  a  garter  of  the  order,  between  a  lion 
of  England,  and  a  fleur  de  lys,  or. 

The  badge  of  Clarencieuz  king  of  arms,  is  on  an  escutcheon, 
crowned  with  the  crown  of  a  king  of  arms,  on  a  green  ground ; 
argent,  St.  George's  cross,  upon  a  chief  guks,  a  lion  of  England, 
crowned  with  an  open  crown,  having,  on  the  other  side,  the  royal 
arms,  crowned  upon  a  white  ground.  The  arms  of  the  office  of 
Clarencieux  are  the  same  as  on  the  front  of  his  badge. 

The  badge  of  Norroy  king  of  arms  is,  argent,  St.  George's  cross, 
upon  a  chief  per  pale  azure  and  e*ieM,  a  lion  of  England  crowned 
with  an  open  crown,  between  a  fleur  de  lys  in  pale,  and  a  key  or; 
Mhich,  likewise,  are  the  arms  of  his  office. 

These  arms  of  office  the  before  mentioned  kings  of  arms  bear  in 
pale  with  their  own  proper  arms,  and  crowned  with  a  crown  of  a 
kins:  of  arms. 

The  six  heralds  are  Windsor,  Chester,  Lancastiur,  York,  Rich- 
mond, and  Somerset,  who  take  place  according  to  seniority  in  office. 
They  are  created  with  the  same  ceremonies  as  the  kings,  taking  the 
oath  of  an  herald,  and  are  invested  with  a  tabard  of  the  royal  arms, 
embroidered  upon  satin,  not  so  rich  as  the  kings,  but  better  than 
the  pursuivants,  and  a  silver  collar  of  SS;  and  are  esquires  by 
creation. 

The  kmgs  and  heralds  are  sworn  upon  a  sword  as  well  as  the 
book,  to  shew  that  they  are  military  as  well  as  civil  officers. 

The  four  pursuivants,  are,  Rougecroix,  Bluemantle,  Rouge- 
dragon,  and  Portcullis,  also  created  by  the  earl-marshal,  when 
they  take  their  oath  of  a  pursuivant,  and  are  invested  with  a  tabard 
of  the  royal  arms  upon  damask.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  heralds  and 
pursuivants  to  attend  in  the  public  office,  one  of  each  class  together, 
by  a  monthly  rotation. 

Besides  these  particular  duties  of  the  several  classes,  it  is  the  ge« 
neral  doty  of  the  kings,  heralds,  and  pursuivants,  to  attend  his  ma- 
jesty at  the  house  of  peers,  and,  upon  certain  high  festivals,  to  th^* 
chapel  royal ;  to  make  proclamations  ;  to  marshall  the  proceedings 
at  all  public  processions  ;  to  attend  the  installation  of  the  knights  of 
the  garter,  &c. 

All  these  officers  have  apart nieiits  in  the   college,  annexed  to 
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their  respective  offices.  They  have  likewise  a  public  hall»  in  which 
is  a  court  for  the  earl-marshal,  where  courts  of  chivalry  were  occa- 
sionally held,  and  the  officers  of  arms  attended  in  their  tabards,  his 
lordship  being  present.  Their  public  library  contains  a  large  and 
valuable  collection  of  original  records  of  the  pedigrees  and  arms  of 
families,  funeral  certificates  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  public  cere- 
monials, and  other  branches  of  heraldry  and  antiquities. 

It  is  not  certain  when  the  officers  of  arms  were  first  established  in 
this  kingdom  :  but  their  institution  is  to  be  traced  in  the  histories 
of  all  civilised  nations ;  and  an  injury  offered  to  them  was  always 
deemed  an  infraction  of  the  law  of  nations.  It  is  surprising 
that  we  have  very  little  mention  of  these  officers  before  the  reign  of 
kmg  Edward  III.  when  military  glory  and  heraldry  were  already  at 
their  meridian  height ;  though  it  is  certain  that  there  were  persons 
who  performed  the  part  of  kings  and  heralds,  on  particular  occa- 
sions, long  before.  After  the  institution  of  two  provincial  kings,  &c. 
by  Edward  III.  we  find  them  confirmed  by  an  act  of  parliament  in 
13  Rich.  II.  And  in  the  5th  of  Henry  V.  it  was  declared,  that  no  per- 
sons should  bear  arms,  that  could  not  justify  their  right  thereto  by 
frescription  or  grant :  the  same  king  instituted  the  office  of  Garter 
ing  at  arms. 
In  1183, 1st  of  Richard  III.  he  granted  letters  patent,  by  which 
he  made  the  kings,  heralds,  and  pursuivants  of  arms,  one  body  cor- 
porate, by  the  name  of  '  Le  garter  regis  armorum  AngHcorumt 
regu  armorum  partium  auitralium,  regU  armorum  partium  boreal^ 
turn,  regii  armarium  Wallia,  ei  heraldorumy  pro$ecut4frum,  nv9 
puievandorum  armorum ;'  empowered  them  to  have  and  use  a  com- 
mon seal,  and  granted  to  them  and  their  successors,  for  the  use  of 
the  twelve  principal  officers  of  the  corporation,  a  house  with  all  its 
appurtenances,  then  called  Colde  Arbor,  or  Pultei^ey*s  inn,  and  si- 
tuated within  the  parish  of  Allhallows  the  less,  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don ;  they  finding  a  chaplain  to  celebrate  mass  daily  in  the  aaid 
house,  or  elsewhere,  at  their  discretion,  for  the  good  state  of  health 
of  Anne  his  queen,  and  Edward  prince  of  Wales,  during  their  lives, 
and  for  their  souls  after  their  decease. 

In  consequence  of  the  act  of  resumption,  passed  in  the  1st 
vear  of  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VII.  this  house  was  seized  into  the 
king*s  hands,  l^cause  it  was  supposed  to  belong  personally  lo  John 
Writhe,  Garter,  who  then  lived  in  it,  and  not  to  the  officers  of  arms 
in  their  corporate  capacity. 

The  officers  of  arms  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIl.  and  Henry 
VIII.,  frequently  petitioned  the  throne  for  a  grant  of  some  houie  or 
place,  wherein  to  hold  their  assemblies,  but  without  success.  King 
Edward  VI.,  however,  in  a  charter  dated  the  4th  of  June,  in  the 
third  year  of  his  reign,  and  by  authority  of  parliament,  endeavoured 
to  make  them  some  amends,  by  confirming  to  them  all  their  ancient 
privileges,  as  to  be  free  and  discharged  from  all  subsidies,  in  all 
realms  where  they,  make  their  demoure;  as  also  from  all  tolls. 
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ttxes*  castoms,  impotitioos,  and  dttmands,  aa  well  from  watch  and 
ward,  as  from  the  election  to  any  office  of  mayor,  sheriff,  bailiff, 
coostable,  scavenger,  church- warden,  or  any  other  public  office  of 
what  degree,  nature,  or  condition,  soever.  Philip  and  Mary,  by 
their  charter,  bearing  date  the  18th  of  July,  in  their  first  and  second 
years,  re-incorporated  the  kings,  heralds,  and  pursuivants  of  arms, 
by  their  former  names  ;  and  to  the  intent  that  they  might  reside  to- 
gether, and  consult  and  agree  amongst  themielves  for  the  good  of 
their  faculty,  and  for  the  depositing  and  secure  preservation  of  their 
records,  inrolments,  and  other  documents  and  papers,  granted  to 
them  a  messuage,  with  its  appurtenances,  called  Derby-house,  situ- 
ate in  the  parish  of  St.  Benedict  and  St.  Peter,  within  the  city  of 
London,  late  in  the  tenure  of  sir  Richard  Sackvyle,  knt.  but  hereto- 
fore parcel  of  the  possessions  of  Edward,  earl  of  Derby. 
In  1568  orders  were  made  and  approved  by  Thomas  duke  of  Norfolk, 
earl-marshal  of  England,  for  the  good  preservation  of  the  college  of 
arms,  and  the  preservation  of  their  records ;  and  by  these  orders  a 
monthly  waiting  was  appointed  in  the  library,  of  an  herald  and  pur- 
suivant together,  by  rotation.  And  in  the  26th  of  Eliz.  one  Daukins, 
for  usurping  the  office  of  a  king  of  arms,  was  whipped,  pilloried, 
and  lost  his  ears. 

The  arms  of  the  college  and  corporation  are,  argent,  St.  George's 
cross  between  four  doves  azure,  one  wing  open  to  fly,  the  other 
close,  with  this  motto,  '  diligent  and  tecretJ'  Crest,  a  dove  rising 
out  of  a  ducal  coronet.  Supporters,  on  either  side  a  lion  guardant 
argent,  gorged  with  a  ducal  coronet.  These  arms,  crest,  and  sup- 
porters, are  upon  the  common  seal,  thus  circumscribed,  Sigillum 

COMMI7I9B  CORPORATIONIS  OFFICII  ARMORVM.* 

On  the  west  side  of  St.Bennefs  hill,  is  a  passage  that  leads  into 

Doetor*i  Commons, 

This  ia  a  college  for  such  as  study  and  practise  the  civil  law,  and 
here  causes  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  cases  are  tried  under  the  bish- 
ops of  London,  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  addition  of 
commons  is  taken  from  the  manner  in  which  the  civilians  live  here, 
commooing  together,  a.'*  practised  in  other  colleges. 

The  front  of  this  college,  which  is  an  old  brick  building,  is  in 
Great  Knightrider-street ;  and  it  consists  of  two  square  courts, 
chiefly  inhabited  by  doctors  of  the  civil  law.  Here  are  tried  all 
causes  by  the  conrt  of  admiralty,  and  the  court  of  delegates.  Here 
are  offices  where  wills  are  registered  and  deposited,  and  licenses  for 
marriage,  &c.  are  granted,  and  a  court  of  faculties  and  dispensations. 

The  causes,  whereof  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law  take  cogniz- 
ance, are  these ;  blasphemy,  apostacy  from  Christianity,  heresy, 
schism,  ordinations,  institutions  of  clerks  to  benefices,  celebration 
of  divine  service,  matrimony,  divorces,  bastardy,  tythes,  oblations, 
obventions,  mortuaries,  dilapidations,  reparation  of  churches,  pro- 
bate of  wills,  administrations,  simon}.  Incests,  fornications,  adulte- 
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ries,  solicitation  of  chastity,  pensions,  procurations,  commulalion  of 
penance,  right  of  pews,  and  other  such  like,  reducible  to  these 
matters. 

There  are  many  courts  belonging  to  the  civil  and  eeclesiastical 
law :  the  most  particular  are  these  : — 

The  Court  of  Arches. 
This  court  takes  its  name  from  Bow-church,  which  was  originallj 
built  upon  arches,  and  in  which  it  first  sat  for  the  dispatch  of  busi- 
ness. It  is  the  highest  court  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  Here  all  appeals  are  directed  in  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters within  the  province  of  Canterbury.  The  judge  of  this  court  is 
styled  the  dean  of  the  arches,  because  he  holds  a  jurisdictioa  over 
a  deanery  in  London,  consisting  of  thirteen  parishes,  exempt  from 
the  bishop  of  London's  jurisdiction.  The  officers  under  this  judge 
are,  an  examiner,  an  actuary,  a  beadle  or  crier,  and  an  apparitor ; 
besides  advocates,  and  procurators,  or  proctors. 

The  Prerogative  Court, 
This  court  is  thus  denominated  from  the  prerogative  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who,  by  a  special  privilege  beyond  those  of 
his  suffragans,  can  here  try  all  disputes  that  happen  to  arise  coo- 
cerning  the  last  wills  of  persons  within  his  province,  who  have  left 
goods  to  the  value  of  five  pounds  and  upwards,  unless  such  things 
are  settled  by  composition  between  the  metropolitan  and  his  suffra* 
gans;  as  ir.  the  diocese  of  London,  where  it  is  ten  pounds.  To  this 
court  belongs  a  judge,  who  is  styled  Judex  curia  prerogative 
CafUuariensii ;  and  a  registrar,  who  has  convenient  rooms  in  his 
office,  for  the  disposing  and  laying  up  safe  all  original  wills  and  tes- 
taments.   The  registrar  also  has  his  deputy,  besides  several  clerks.* 

The  Court  of  Faeultie$  and  DispematioHi. 
This  court  can  empower  any  one  to  do  that  which,  in  law,  he 
could  not  otherwise  do.  viz.  to  marry  without  the  publication  of 
banns ;  to  succeed  a  father  in  an  ecclesiastical  l>enefice ;  to  hold 
two  or  more  benefices,  incompatible,  &c.  This  authority  was  given 
to  the  archbishop  by  the  statute  25  Heniy  VIH.  cap.  21.  And  the 
chief  officer  of  this  court  is  called  Magister  ad  faeultatet,  under 
whom  is  a  registrar  and  clerks. 

The  Court  of  Admiralty. 
This  court  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL  and,  in  former 
times,  kept  in  Southwark.  It  belongs  to  the  lord  high  admiral  dk 
England,  and  takes  cognizance  of  all  trespasees  committed  on  the 
high  seas,  and  all  matters  relating  to  seamen*s  wages,  &c.  The 
judge  of  this  court  must  be  a  civilian,  and  is  called  SuprenuB  curia 
admiralitcUia  Anglue  locum  tenens  judex.  Under  tne  judge  is  a 
n*gistrar  and  marshal,  the  latter  of  whom  carries  a  silver  oar  before 

*  The  intolence,  carelesaoest,  and  be  regretted,  that  a  competent  power  i* 

total  want  of  common  civility  that  cha-  not  applied  to  place  tnii  office  on  a 

racteriies  all  the  members  of  this  office,  better  footing. 
U  loo  wcH  known ;  and  it  is  much  to 
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Ihe  judge,  besides  an  advocate  and  proctor.  This  court  is  held  in 
the  hall  of  doctor's  commons,  where  ihe  other  civil  courts  are  kept, 
except  in  the  trial  of  pirates^and  crimes  committed  at  sea,  on  which 
causes  the  admiralty  court  sits  at  the  sessions-house  in  the  Old 
Bailey. 

,..  The  Court  of  Dekgatei. 

This  is'  the  highest  court  for  civil  affairs  belonging  to  the  church, 
to  which  appeals  are  carried  from  the  spiritual  courts ;  for  upon 
ilie  abolishing  of  the  papal  power  within  Ihis  kingdom,  by  Henry 
VI II.  in  the  year  16^,  it  was  enacted  by  parliament,  that  no  ap- 
)  tea  Is  should  from  thenceforward  be  made  to  Rome ;  and  in  default 
«>t  justice  in  any  of  the  spiritual  courts,  the  party  aggrieved  might 
a))peal  to  the  king,  in  his  court  of  chancery,  upon  which  a  commis- 
sion under  the  great  seal  should  be  directed  to  such  persons  as  his 
majesty  should  think  fit  to  nominate.  Theie  commissioners,  to 
whom  the  king  thus  delegates  his  |>ower,  generally  consist  of  noble- 
uien,  bisihops,  and  judges,  both  of  the  common  and  civil  law ;  and 
as  this  'Court  is  not  fixed,  but  held  occasionally,  these  commissioners, 
ur  delegates,  are  varied  at  the  pleasure  of  the  lord  chancellor,  who 
appoints  them.  No  appeals  lie  from  this  court ;  but,  upon  good 
reasons  assigned,  the  lord  chancellor  may  grant  a  commission  of 
review. 

The  practisers  in  these  courts  are  of  two  sorts,  viz.  advocates 
and  proctors. 

The  advocates  are  such  as  have  taken  the  degree  of  doctor  of  the 
civil  law,  and  are  retained  as  coiinsellers  or  pleaders.  These  must, 
first,  upon  their  petition  to  the  archbishop,  obtain  his  fiat ;  and 
then  they  are  admitted,  by  the  judge,  to  practise.  The  manner  of 
their  admission  is  solemn.  Two  senior  advocates,  in  their  scarlet 
robes,  vfrith  their  mace  canied  before  them,  conduct  the  doctor  up 
the  court  with  three  reverences,  and  present  him  with  a  short  Latin 
8|>eech,  together  with  the  archbishop*s  rescript;  and  then,  having 
taken  the  oaths,  the  judge  admits  him,  and  assigns  him  a  place  or 
fteat  in  the  court,  which  he  is  always  to  keep  when  he  pleads, 
lioth  the  judge  and  advocates,  if  of  Oxford,  wear,  in  court,  scarlet 
roller,  and  hoods  lined  with  taffaty ;  but,  if  of  CUtmbridge,  white 
minever,  and  round  black  velvet  caps. 

The  proctors,  or  procurators,  exhibit  their  proxies  for  their 
clients ;  and  make  themselves  parties  for  them,  and  draw  and  give 
pleas,  or  libels  and  allegations,  m  their  behalf ;  produce  witnesses, 
prepare  causes  for  sentence,  and  attend  the  advocates  with  the  pro- 
ceedings. These  are  also  admitted  by  the  archbishop's  fiat,  and 
introduced  by  two  senior  proctors.  They  wear  black  robes  and 
hoods  lined  with  fur. 

The  terms  for  the  pleading  and  ending  of  causes  in  the  civil 
courts  are  but  little  different  from  the  term  times  of  the  common 
law.  The  order,  as  to  the  time  of  sitting  of  the  several  courtfi,  is  as 
follows :  The  court  of  arohes  having  the  pre  eminence,  sits  first  in 
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the  mpniing ;  the  court  of  admiralty  sits  in  the  aftemoon^  on  the 
same  day ;  and  the  prerogative  court  sits  also  in  the  afternoon. 

In  this  college  is  a  library,  well  slocked  with  books  of  all  sorts, 
especially  in  civil  law  and  history  ;  for  which  they  are  generally 
indebted  to  James  Gibson,  esq.  who  gave  a  great  number  of  the 
books,  and  to  the  benefactions  given  by  every  bishop  at  his  coose- 
cration,  to  purchase  books  for  this  library. 

This  learned  body  was  originally  situated  in  Patemosler-row : 
but  that  situation  being  found  very  mconvenient,  Dr.  Henry  Harvey, 
dean  of  the  arches,  purchased  and  provided  a  large  house  in 
Knightrider-street,  which,  at  that  time,  was  an  old  stone  building, 
belonging  to,  and  let  out  by,  the  canons  of  St.  PauFs. 

The  present  college  was  built  upon  the  ruins  of  that  house,  which 
was  burnt  down  in  the  general  conflagration  of  this  city,  in  1606 ; 
on  which  occasion,  the  business  of  the  institution  was  transferred  to, 
and  carried  on  at  Exeter-change,  in  the  Strand,  till  the  new  college 
was  finished  in  a  more  convenient  and  elegant  manner. 

Upon  Bennet*s-hill,  within  a  great  gate,  and  belonging  to  that 
gate  next  to  the  Doctors*  Commons,  were  many  fair  tenements, 
which,  in  their  leases  made  from  the  dean  and  chapter,  went  by 
the  name  of  Camera  Dianie,  i.  e.  Diana*s  Chamber,  so  denominated 
from  a  spacious  building,  that  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  stood  where 
they  were.  In  this  Camera,  or  arched  and  vaulted  structure,  full 
of  intricate  ways  and  windings,  this  Henry  II.  (as  sometime  he  did 
at  Woodstock)  kept,  or  was  supposed  to  have  kept,  *  that  jewel  of 
his  heart,  fair  Rosamund ;  she  whom  there  he  called  JZosa-mxtu/i, 
and  here  by  the  name  of  Diana ;  and  from  hence  had  this  house 
that  title.' 

On  the  north  side  of  Knightrider-street  is  Dean's-court,  which 
is  small,  on  the  west  side  of  which  is  a  large  house,  the  seat  of  the 
deans  of  St.  Pauls  successively;  it  is  inclosed  within  a  wall,  and 
has  behind  a  large  garden. 

Great  Carter-lane  is  divided  from  Little  Carter-lane  by  Bennet's- 

hill.     On  the  south  side  of  this  lane  is  a  place  called  Sermon-lane, 

corruptly  for  Shermonier*s-lane,  this  having  once  been  the  place 

where  the  silver  was  prepared,  cut,  and  rounded  for  the  coiners  in 

the  Old-change.  On  the  east  side  of  this  lane  are  the  ward  schools ; 

on  the  front  of  the  house  are  these  inscriptions : 

To  the  ;lory  of  God  and  for  the  tteneflt  of  fifty  poor  children  of  the  Ward  of 
Castle  Baynard,  ihU  liooae  was  parchased  at  the  lole  charge  of  John  Bartier,* 
esq.  AlderiDAD  of  the  Ward  in  the  year  of  oar  Lord,  1789^ 

A.  D.  MDCCLXI.  This  house  was  repaired  and  beaotifled  by  the  liberal  bene, 
faction  of  John  Cossids,  esq.  late  of  Redland  Coart,  near  Bristol,  many  years 
a  worthy  inhabitant  of  this  parish  t  and  a  generous  contributer  to  the  sappurt 
of  this  ward  school 

•  This  worthy  citizen  has  been  in-  Westminster-abbey.    It  it  lamentable 

troduced  by  Pope  into  the,  Dunciad,  to  see  good  men  included  in  a  swec)>. 

and  severely  castigated  by  the  same  ing  satire,  as  it  might  be  expected  tliis 

satirist,  in  an  epigram  on  the  monu-  charity  of  the  alderman  ought  lo  have 

ment  which  alderman  Barber  erected  spared  him. 

to  the  memory  of  the  poet  Buller,  in  t  St.  Gregory  by  St.  Paul. 
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From  this  Isne,  ihe  elegance  and  majetty  ol  the  dome  and  capola 
of  St.  Paul'a  is  particularlir  atriking  and  worthy  obaervalion. 

On  the  south  itde  of  Little  Carter-Une  is  a  celebrated  meeting- 
booM  [or  Ihe  sect  of  Swedenborgiana. 

a  this  neighbourhood  ia  Do-little-lane,  ao  named,  aaya  Strype, 
from  not  behig  mbabited  by  artif  icera  or  tradesmen. 

llie  stie  of  St.  Paul's-bead  tavern  was  St.  Paul's  brew-houae,  and 
w  being  attached  to  the  church,  claimed  tanctuary. 

Id  the  381h  Henry  111.  me  William  Hilary  watched  the  going 
out  of  John  de  Codington,  clerk,  being  then  m  braeina  Sli.  PauH 
m  Wartia  Bayoard  castle,  and  maulled  him.  And  as  a  clerk  con- 
net,  he  was  delivered  over  lo  the  bishop.  This  clerk  had  fled 
bhber  for  sanctuary. 

On  Ihe  west  of  Lambeth-hill  is  St.  Hary  Magdiden's  church- 
yard. It  was  given  to  the  parish  by  John  Iwarby,  an  officer  in 
the  exchequer  in  the  2dth  Henry  VI.  By  the  grant,  it  would  ap- 
pear, Ihat  there  was  a  '  convent  of  the  Holy  well'  on  tb«  noith 
Moe. 

On  the  «rest  side  of  St.  Peter's-hill  are  almsfaonses  for  six  poor 
women  ;  above  the  gate  oi  entrance  is  the  followiag  inscriptioo  . 
h  Bcmorr  of  Mr.  Dsvid  Smiih,  eitia*n  or  LondnD,  and  imbn>«ln«r  i« 
umrnn  niltTriti.  who,  in  ;•  jcar  l&84,bai]l  aii  uumenU  apon  tliu  groaad 
brnxpoDTB  yiiMoww  under  T*cara  oljtgonnoan  oF  ChriM>i  ho^itaU, 
I^mdoo,  and  in  nemor}  or*ir  Thomu  Fitch,  knt.  who.  on  j>  behalfe  ol  Ula 
md  bu^itall,  after  ibe  Istadreadfall  flrs  in  September,  1666,  rebajlt  lhe«me 
at  hb  oiTDB  proper  coal  and  charge*. 

On  the  east  aide  ol  the  same  lane  was  the  inn  or  town  residence 
of  the  abbot  of  St.  Mary,  in  York. 


8l.  Ortgory't  Chmrdt,  1047. 

St.  Ortworf*  churefa  stood  at  the  tontb-wcat  comer  of  SI.  Paul's 

catlMdral.     It  is  to  called  from  pope  Gregory.    This  was  a  yttj 
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ancient  foondation,  and  ^erj  probably  promoted  by  some  of  the 
disciples  of  Augustine,  or  his  co-missioDaries,  soon  after  the  foun- 
dation of  the  cathedntl  church  of  St.  Paul»  which  was  finished  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  610.  And  by  its  first  constitution  it  appears 
to  have  been  a  rectory,  paying  a  certain  yearly  acknowledgment 
to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  PauFs.  And  lung  Richani  If.  in 
his  16th  year,  presented  a  rector  to  this  benefice.  But  in  the  18lh 
of  the  said  king,  the  petty  canons  of  St.  Paul's  having  obtained  let- 
ters patent  to  be  a  body  politic,  by  the  name  of '  The  college  of  the 
twelve  petty  canons  of  St.  Paul's  church,'  whereof  one  to  be  a 
warden,  as  also  to  have  a  common-seal,  &c.  they  had  this  church 
of  8t.  Gregory  appropriated  to  them  for  their  better  support.  The 
ground  on  which  it  stood  was  laid  open  to  St.  Paul's  church-yard, 
after  its  union  with  St.  Mary  Magdalen's. 

This  is  one  of  the  peculiars  belonging  to  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  St.  Paul's;  where  they  are  both  patrons  and  ordinaries;  and  it 
is  not  charged  with  first  fruits  and  tenths,  but  only  with  procura- 
tions yearly  to  the  commissary  of  the  dean  and  chapter  aforesaid. 
Behind  the  site  of  this  demolished  church,  at  the  very  extremity 
of  the  south  side  of  St.  Paul's  church-yard,  is  St.  PauFs  college,  or 
the  college  or  place  of  residence  for  the  minor  canons,  which 
is  a  small  court  backwards,  consisting  of  two  houses,  the  rents  of 
which  belong  to  the  minor  canons  of  the  cathedral.  Directly  facing 
this  college,  at  the  north  west  corner  of  the  said  church,  which  is 
now  called  London-house-yard,  and  covered  with  houses,  that  pay 
a  ground  rent  to  the  bishop  of  London,  there  once  stood  the 
bishop  of  London*s  palace,  a  very  large  and  magnificent  house,  till 
it  was  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  London  in  1666.  In  the  year  1546 
the  admiral  of  France,  the  French  ambassador,  lodged  here  ;  and, 
before  that,  here  Edward  V.  took  up  his  lodging  when  he  was 
brought  to  London  to  take  possession  of  the  crown ;  and,  under 
king  Edward  VI.  the  Scotch  queen  was  here  entertained. 

At  each  comer  of  the  west  end  of  St.  Paul's  church  was  a  strong 
tower  of  stone,  made  for  bell-towers;  one  of  them,  viz.  that 
next  the  bishop's  palace,  was  used  by  the  palace  in  Stow's  time, 
and  the  other,  towards  the  south,  was  called  the  Lollard's  tower, 
and  used  as  the  bishop's  prison,  for  such  as  were  detected  in  opi- 
nions in  religion  contrar}  to  the  faith  of  the  church. 

It  was  in  this  tower  that  an  independent  and  honest  citisen 
Richard  Hunn  was  murdered  by  the  clergy  in  1516 ;  a  full  ac- 
count of  this  atrocious  action  has  been  given  in  another  part  of  this 
work,  • 

3%e  Wardrobe. 

This  building  was  built  by  sir  John  Beauchamp,  knight  of  the 
garter,  son  of  i&uido  earl  of  Warwick ;  on  his  decease  in  1^M|,  his 
executors  sold  the  mansion  to  Edward  III.  who  converted  it  into  a 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  800. 
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lecefilftcle  for  his  wardrobe.  Sir  John  removed  nuany  houses 
for  his  inteDded  boildin^y  which  occasioned  a  remonstrance  from 
^e  rector.  Upon  which  the  king  ordered  him  a  compensation  for 
his  tithes,  of  40t.  per  annum. 

In  Mr.  Malcolm's  Londinium  Redivivum*  are  extracts  from  a 
manvscripl  in  the  British  Museum,  f  being  the  original  accounts  of 
Piers  Covrteys,  keeper  of  the  great  wardrobe,  from  April  18  to 
Michaelmas,  20  Edward  IV.  He  had  the  care  of  the  liveries  of 
the  brotherhoods  of  St.  George  and  the  garter;  the  robes  of  the 
king,  queen,  their  children,  and  the  principal  nobility,  for  which 
he  reoeived,  as  his  salary,  100/.  per  annum. 

From  the  manuscript,  it  appears,  he  one  time  delivered,  for  the 
king*s  own  use,  *  a  long  gown  of  cloth  of.  gold,  blue  upon  satin, 
enamylled  and  lined  with  green  satin;  a  doublet  of  blue  satin, 
lined  with  Hofland  cloth,  &c. 

He  received  in  the  above  period  1,174/.  «^.  2d.  for  the  use  of 
his  office ;  398/.  l&t.  Qd,,  of  which  was  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
chase of  velvets,  satins,  damaske,  &c.  48/.  18t.  4d.  for  279  ounces 
of  spangles,  and  120/.  for  cloth  of  gold  tissue. 

Purchased  eight  fox  skins  at  Id,  each ;  white  lamb  skins,  at  14s, 
per  hundred. 

One  item  is  for  feather  beds  and  bolsters  for '  our  sovereign  lord 
the  king,*  16f.  8c/. 

Two  pair  shoon  of  Spanysh  leder,  double  soled  and  not  lyned  ; 
price  the  peire  IQd, 

Numerous  taylors  were  employed  within  the  wardrobe,  26  of 
whom  are  charged  as  working  100  days,  at  6d,  per  day  each ;  14 
skinners,  290  days,  at  6d,  per  day  each. 

Another  curious  item  is  for  candles  consumed,  when  '  the  king's 
highnesse  and  goode  grace  rested  and  abode  at  his  said  grete  ward- 
robe,' three  dosen  and  nine  pounds  at  Id,  per  pound. 

For  making  a  gown  and  a  hood  of  the  livery  of  the  garter  for  the 
duke  of  Ferrar,  8t. 

The  expences  of  bindmg  books  was  as  follows : 
Paid  to  Piers  Baudwyn,  stationer,   for   binding,  gilding,  and 
dressing  of  a  book  called  Titus  Livius,  20t. ;  the  same  for  the  Holy 
Trinity,  16f. ;  the  Bible,  16f .,  &c. 

In  this  house  resided  sir  John  Fortescue,  knt.  master  of  the  ward- 
robe, chancellor  and  under-treasurer  of  the  exchequer,  and  one  of 
the  privy-council  to  queen  Elisabeth.  The  secret  letters  and  writ- 
ings, touching  the  estate  of  the  realm,  were  formerly  enrolled  in  the 
king's  wardrobe,  and  not  in  the  Chancery,  as  appears  by  various 
records. 

In  Castle  Baynard  ward  was  an  ancient  palace  of  the  kings  of 
Epgland,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  St.  Paul's*  cathedral,  and  ex- 
landing  from  the  cathedral  to  the  river-side.  The  windows  of  one 
^  the  southern  apartments  opened  upon  the  river  Thames,  not 
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then  coufined  by  quays  and  wharfs,  to  its  present  narrowed  sifeani. 
To  the  north  it  extended  as  far  as  the  close  of  the  cathedral.  The 
north-east  angle  of  the  tower  is  presumed  to  have  occupied  the 
spot,  now  King's  Head  court,  and  No.  26  on  the  south  side  of  St. 
PauFs  church  yard.  The  old  city  wall,  running  in  a  strait  Ime 
from  Ludgate  to  the  Thames,  served,  it  is  probable,  as  the  western 
boundary.  This  palace  was  certainly  erected  either  by  Alfred,  Ed- 
ward, or  Athelstan,  probably  by  the  last  mentioned  monarchy  whose 
name  of  Adelstan  (as  he  was  called  by  an  imperfect  Norman  utte- 
rance) is  still  preserved  in  the  corrupted  pronunciation  of  Adel  hill, 
near  the  spot  where  the  palace  stood.  An  undoubted  allusion  to 
this  *  palace  as  the  abode  of  royalty  occurs  in  the  reign  of  Canute, 
in  whose  presence  the  perfidious  Edric,  after  a  very  summary  pro- 
cess, expiated  his  treason  with  his  life,  and  his  body  was  thrown  out 
of  the  windows  into  the  river  Thames.** 

This  Saxon  palace  was  forsaken  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  who 
transferred  his  residence  to  the  new  foundation  at  Westminster.  It 
was  certainlv  destroyed  by  fire,  with  the  cathedral,  in  1687,  and  was 
not  rebuilt 
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HUtory  and  Topography  of  Cheap  Ward. 

This  ward,  which  is  situated  in  the  central  part  of  the  city,  He- 
rives  its  name  from  the  Saxon  chepe,  a  market,  this  being  the 
place  where  the  second  London  market  appears  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally established.  East  Chepe  being  the  first. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Broad-street  and  Wallbrook  wards ; 
on  the  north  by  Bassishaw  and  Coleman-street  wards ;  on  the  west 
by  Queenhithe  and  Cripplegate  wards;  and  on  the  south  by 
Cordwainer-street  ward.  It  contains  the  nine  following  precincts : 
St.  Mary-le-Bow,  AUhallows,  Honey  lane  ;  St.  Lawrence  Cateaton- 
street ;  St.  Martin  Ironmonger  lane ;  St.  Mary  Colechurch,  St.  Mil- 
dred Poultry,  St.  Stephen  and  St.  Benet,  and  St.  Pancras  Sopar 
lane.  It  is  under  the  government  of  an  alderman,  and  returns 
twelve  inhabitants  to  the  court  of  common  council.  Before  the  great 
fire  in  1666,  there  were  seven  churches  in  this  ward,  vis.  AUhal- 
lows, Honey  lane,  St.  Benet  Sherehog,  St,  Martin  Pomery,  St.  Marv 
Colechurch,  St.  Pancras  Sopars,  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  and  St.  Mil- 
dred the  viigin  ;  the  first  five  were  not  rebuilt. 
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St,  Lawrence,  Jewry, 

At  the  south-west  corner  of  Guild hali-yard,  is  tbe  parish  church 
^  St.  LAwrence,  Jewry,  which  extends  westward,  on  the  north  side 
of  Cateaton-street.  It  is  dedicated  to  Lawrence,  a  Spanish  saint, 
bom  at  Huesca,  in  the  king;dom  of  Arragon  ;  who,  after  having 
undergone  the  most  grievous  tortures,  in  the  persecution  under 
Valerian,  tbe  emperor,  was  cruelly  broiled  alive  upon  a  gridiron, 
with  a  slow  fire,  till  he  died,  for  his  strict  adherence  to  Christianity ; 
and  the  additional  epithet  of  Jewry,  from  its  situation  among  the 
Jews,  was  conferred  upon  it,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  church,  of 
St.  Lawrence,  Poultney,  now  demolbhed. 

This  church,  which  was  anciently  a  rectory,  being  given  by  Hugo- 
de  Wickenbroke,  to  Baliol  college,  in  Oxford,  anno  12M,  the  rec- 
tory ceased  ;  wherefore  Richard,  bishop  of  London,  converted  it 
into  a  vicarage  ;  the  patronage  of  which  still  continues  in  the  master 
and  scholars  of  that  college. 

The  old  churoh  being  destroyed  by  the  fire  in  1606,  it  was  re- 
built at  the  expense  of  the  parishioners,  assisted  by  a  very  liberal 
benefaction  from  sir  John  Langham.  It  is  a  large  and  handsome 
stone  building,  which  possesses  the  advantage,  uncommon  in  the  me- 
tropolis, of  being  entirely  insulated.  It  is  situated  on  the  norlh  side 
of  Cateaton-street,  the  east  end  abutting  on  Guildhall-yard. 

The  plan  is  an  oblong  square,  increased  in'  breadth  by  two  aisles 
attached  to  the  northern  side,  which  fall  short  of  the  length  of  the 
building,  at  the  east  end,  by  one  division.  The  eastern  front 
may  be  regarded  as  the  principal  one,  and  will,  therefore,  be 
first  described.  The  elevation  commences  with  a  stylobate,  broken 
to  form  8  centre  and  wings ;  the  former  is  made  by  four  engaged 
columns  sustaining  an  entablature,  surmounted  by  a  pediment ; 
tbe  wings  recede  a  trifling  degree  behind  the  line  of  the  centre  ; 
ikey  are  finished  with  pilasters  at  the  angles,  and,  in  the  upright, 
with  an  entablature,  surmounted  by  an  attic;  the  order  is  Corin« 
tbian,  and  the  entablature  highly  enriched;  in  the  tympanum 
of  the  pediment  is  an  oiel  de  bceuf.  The  intercolumniations  are 
equal,  and  were  occupied  by  three  ornamental  niches  and  two 
vrindows  ;  the  latter  have  recently  been  filled  up  with  masonry  and 
mitered  into  niches  corresponding  with  tbe  others.  It  is  not  often 
tbat  an  alteration  of  an  original  design  is  an  improvement,  in  this 
case  it  is  strikingly  so :  the  niches  have  handsome  arched  f  rontis- 
pieces^  highly  decorated,  to  assimilate  with  the  order,  and  above 
each  is  a  festoon  of  foliage  and  fruit,  in  alto-relievo,  in  which  the 
masterly  hand  of  Gibbons  may  be  recognized.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
this  facade  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  Wren*s  happiest  efforts, 
certainly  not  excelled  as  a  design  in  any  building  erected  by  him. 
The  east  end  of  the  aisle  has  an  arched  window.  The  other  parts 
of  the  building  are  in  a  plainer  style,  the  south  front  has  a  lintelled 
entrance  at  each  extremity,  surmounted  by  a  cornice  resting  on  con- 
soles ;  the  eastern  is  now  walled  up.     In  the  upper  part  of  the  wall 
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are  five  large  arched  windows,  besides  circular  ones  over  the  en- 
trances; beneath  two  of  the  windows  were  concave  recesses  in  the 
walls,  arched  over,  one  of  which  has  for  many  years  served  as  a  stand 
for  ticket  porters.  A  portion  of  an  entablature,  between  an  archi- 
trave and  a  cornice,  forms  the  finish  of  the  principal  elevation, 
which  is  surmounted  by  an  attic,  applied  as  a  crowning;  member  to 
the  whole  of  the  walls,  and  being;  pierced  with  windows,  serves  as 
a  clerestory  to  the  interior.  The  north  side,  in  its  general  features, 
assimilates  with  the  one  described,  excepting  that  the  aisle  project- 
ing from  the  main  structure  the  attic  rises  above  its  roof  and  marks 
the  division  between  the  aisle  and  the  body  of  the  church.  The 
west  front  is  executed  in  a  plain  style,  in  consequence  of  its  abutting 
on  a  narrow  court.  The  tower  occupies  the  centre  of  the  nave,  it  is 
square  in  plan,  and  has  in  its  basement  a  lintelled  entrance,  sur- 
mounted by  a  cornice  and  pediment ;  above  this  are  three  stories, 
the  first  and  second  have  windows,  tlie  third,  which  rises  eiear  of  the 
roof,  has  a  lofty  arched  window  in  each  face ;  the  whole  is  crowned 
with  a  block  cornice  and  ballustrade,  having  four  lofty  square  obelisks 
at  the  angles.  The  design  is  continued  by  a  spire  of  wood,  covered 
with  copper,  and  painted  white.  It  consists  of  a  square  basement, 
each  side  being  pierced  with  a  window,  and  surmounted  with  a  pe* 
diment,  sustaining  an  octagonal  obelisk,  finished  with  a  vane  in  the 
form  of  a  gridiron.  The  portion  of  the  west  front  not  occupied  by 
the  tower,  has  two  large  arched  windows,  and  several  smaller  cnes, 
in  the  construction  of  which  convenience  rather  than  ornament  has 
been  consulted.  The  several  angles  of  the  building  are  rusticated, 
and  the  whole  is  faced  with  Portland  stone. 

The  first  division  of  the  interior,  at  the  west  end,  is  appropriated 
to  vestibules,  in  which  are  the  entrances  to  the  body  of  the  church, 
and  the  vestrv  under  the  tower ;  the  same  order  is  made  use  of  as 
at  the  exterior,  and  is  carried  round  the  church  in  pilaster,  except 
IB  the  north  side,  where  four  columns,  raised  on  tall  octangular 
plinths,  divide  the  aisle  from  the  body  ;  the  entablature  is  applied 
as  a  crowning  member  to  the  side  walls,  and  is  made  to  break  and 
project  over  the  pilasters  and  columns,  the  cornice  being  discon- 
tinued, and  its' place  supplied  by  a  pannel  between  two  palm  bran* 
ches,  above  the  intercoluroniations ;  this  vagary  was  committed  to 
prevent  the  light  from  the  windows  in  the  attic  being  broken  by  the 
cornice ;  the  beauty  of  the  architecture  is  destroyed  by  this  barbar- 
ism, and  the  defect  is  rendered  the  more  apparent  by  the  cornice 
being  perfect  above  the  altar.  The  aisles  were,  in  1791,  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  screen,  pierced  with  semicircular  arches,  the 
voids  of  which  are  glazed ;  in  consequence,  the  outer  aisle  is  novv 
distmct  from  the  church.  The  ceiling  is  horizontal  in  the  centre, 
and  coved  at  the  sides,  the  covings  being  pierced  with  arches  above 
the  windows,  and  ornamented  with  ribs  above  the  pilasters  enriched 
with  foliage.  The  horizontal  portion  is  bounded  by  an  architrave 
and  cornice,  and  is  made  by  flying  cornices  into  pannels  of  unequal 
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sice,  three  in  breadth  and  six  in  depth ;  the  soffits  of  the  exterior 
ranges  are   occupied  by  foliage,   entirely  in  some  and  partially  in 
others.     The  ceiling  of  the  aisles  is  plain.     The  altar  is  superbly 
and  chastely  embellished,  the  shafts  of  the  pilasters  are  painted  to 
imitate  vera  antique,  the  capitals  and  bases  gilt,  the  architrave  imi- 
tates the  same  marble,  the  frieze  being  richly  adorned  with  foliage, 
which  is  gilt.     The  arches  which  belonged  to  the  closed  windows, 
are  painted  to  imitate  veined  marble,  the  spandrils  red  marble :  over 
each  arch  is  a  festoon,  as  on  the  outside  ;  the  spaces  enclosed  in 
the  arches  are  partly  occupied  by  the  tables  of  the  law,  the  creed, 
and  paternoster,  and,  in  the  head  of  one,  is  the  dove,  within  a  splen- 
did irradiation,  in  the  other  the  Agnus  Dei.    The  central  compart- 
ment is,  however,  the  richest ;  above  the  altar-table  is  the  invalu- 
able picture  of  the  '  martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence,*  for  which  the 
parish  have   been   offered  the  large,   but  ccmsidering  the   merit 
of  the  painting,  not  enormous  sum  of  1,600/.     The  principal  figure 
is  the  almost  expiring  saint,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  demoniacal 
figures,  uniting  to  add  to  the  tortures  of  their  victim,  in  whose  coun- 
tenance the  violence  of  the  pain  seems  to  be  overcome  by  the  firm- 
ness of  his  faith  ;  one  is  stirring  the  fire  into  a  blase,  another  with 
a  lance  is  turning  the  body  of  the  sufferer  (the  lower  extremities 
appearing  to  have  yielded  to  the  fire)  to  catch  the  in.creasing  fury  of 
the  flame,  while  a  third,  a  priest,  is  endeavouring  to  call  the  martyr's 
attention  to  an  idol.     The  effect  is  heightened  by  the  glare  of  light 
cast  on  the  countenances  of  all  the  figures,  as  well  by  the  fire  below 
the  gridiron  of  the  martyr,  as  from  torches  held  by  attendants  in 
the  liack  ground.     The  painting  is  small,  and  had  for  many  years 
hung  neglected  in  the  vestry :  at  the  last  repair  it  was  placed  in 
the  present  conspicuous  situation,  where  it  enjoys  the  benefit  of 
an  excellent  light.     On  the  wall  above  this  picture,  is  a  modern 
painting  of  seraphim  adoring  the  divine  Trinity.     In  the  front  of 
the  altar  stands  the  pulpit,  which  is  hexagonal  and  rests  on  a  single 
pillar;  it  has  a  ponderous  sounding  board  of  the  same  form,  which 
displays  some  of  Gibbons'  finest  carving,  in  flower-pots  and  festoons. 
The  modern  reading  and  clerk's  desks  are  placed  on  each  side,  and 
with  the  pulpit  completety  obscure  and  hide  the  tasteful  decorations 
of  the  altar,  and  the  beaatiful  paintings,  from  the  rest  of  the  church. 
At  the  west  end,  in  a  gallery  sustained  on  Corinthian  columns,  is  a 
magnificent  organ,  accounted  one  of  the  finest  in  Loodm,  both  in 
respect  of  tone  and  magnitude ;  the  case  is  richly  carved  with  musi- 
cal inslruments,^palm  branches,  and  foliage.     On  each  side  of  the 
gallery  are  porches  before  the  entrances  to  the  church ;  they  are  de- 
corated with  Corinthian  pilasters,  and  covered  with  elliptical  pedi- 
mentBf  the  cornices  of  which  are  broken  to  admit  statues  of  angels, 
in  oak,  which  are  placed  on  socles  on  the  cornice  of  the  oi\ier.  The 
font,  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  church,  is  a  large  and  plain 
basin  ol  marble.     Among  the  communion  plate   is  a  salver  of 
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diver  gilt,  on  the  centre  of  which  '  the  Lord's  supper*  is  eug^raved 
in  a  superior  style.  The  communion  table  is  of  oak,  and  is  sustained 
by  four  well  carved  youthful  caryotidae. 

There  are  various  mural  monuments  of  marble.  Against  the 
north  wall  of  the  chancel,  b  one  to  the  memory  of  archbishop  Til- 
lotson,  many  years  vicar  of  this  parish,  which  ought  not  to  be  passed 
unnoticed.  It  consists  of  a  full  faced  bust  of  the  deceased,  in 
mezzo  relievo,  surmounted  by  a  mitre»  and  sustained  by  cberul>s; 
on  a  pannel  b  the  following  inscription  : — 

P.  M. 
Revereodiitimi  et  Saoteeinimi,  praesulis  Joanois  TilloUon,  arcliiepiscopi  Can- 
taarientii,  concionatorb  olim  nac  in  ecclesia  per  annos  SO  celeberimi. 

Qui  obit  10  Kal.  Dec.  1694,i£tat  aaxe  64. 
Hoc  porait  Elizabetha  conjaz  illiu  Mcetiaaima. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  aisle  is  another  mural  monument,  surmounted 
by  a  bust  to  the  memory  of  Benjamin  Whichcote,  S.  T.  P.  1683,  aged 
74.  At  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  a  handsome  monument  to 
the  memory  of  W.  Haliday,  alderman,  died  March  14, 1623,  with 
the  bust  of  himself  and  his  wife  and  daughter  in  marble. 

This  church  was  commenced  in  1677,  but  not  completed  until 
1706.    The  architect  was  sir  Christopher  Wren.     The  estimated 
expence  was  11,870/.  It.  9d.    The  dimensions  are,  length    81 
breadth  68,  height  of  church  40,  and  of  steeple  130  feet. 

Si.  Miidred  ike  Virgin. 

This  church  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  Poultry,  at  the 
eastern  extent  of  the  ward.  It  is  a  rectory,  and  derives  its  name 
from  its  dedication  to  St.  Mildred,  a  Saxon  princess,  and  its  situa- 
tion. It  appears  to  be  of  ancient  foundation,  for  John  de  Asswel 
was  collated  to  it  in  the  year  1325 ;  and,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of 
Edward  III.,  we  find  it  with  the  chapel  of  Corpus  Christi,  and  St. 
Mary  de  Coney  hope  annexed,  which  chapel  stood  at  the  end  of 
Coneyhope  lane,  or  the  Rabbit -market,  now  called  Orocers^-alley : 
but  being  suppressed  by  kmg  Henry  VIII.  on  account  of  a  fraternity 
founded  therein,  it  was  purchased  by  one  Thomas  Hobson,  a  haber- 
dasher, who  turned  the  chapel  into  a  warehouse. 

The  old  church,  which  had  been  rebuilt  in  1450,  was  burnt  down 
m  1666,  after  which  the  present  structure  was  erected.  The  pre- 
scntedifice  is  a  small  building,  in  part  ranging  with  the  houses.  The 
east  end  abnts  on  St.  Mildred's  court.  The  north  front  is  In  a  small 
burying  ground,  and  the  west  front  is  built  against.  The  plan  is 
nearly  square. 

The  southern,  which  is  the  principal  front,  is  faced  with  Portland 
stone ;  the  elevation  is  made  in  height  into  two  stories,  and,  in 
length  into  three  divisions.  The  basement  is  pannelled  ;  the  prin- 
cipal story  formerly  contained  a  palladian  window  in  the  central, 
and  two  arched  windows  in  the  side  divisrons ;  the  whole  three  have 
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been  walled  up,  the  two  latter  beinij^  converted,  into  niches.  The 
entire  design  is  rather  ornamental^  the  spandrils  of  the  large  win:, 
dow  are  occupied  by  foliage,  and  the  lateral  niches  are  covered 
with  pediments.  The  elevation  is  finished  with  a  cornice  and  para<^ 
pet,  with  the  addition  of  a  pediment  above  the  central  division. 
The  tower  is  attached  to  the  western  end  of  the  portion  of  the 
church  already  described  ;  it  is  made  in  height  into  three  stories* 
The  south  front  of  the  two  lower  ones  is  alone  visible ;  on  the  ground 
floor  is  a  doorway  with  a  lintelled  aperture,  covered  with  a  cornice, 
supported  on  two  cantilivers.  The  second  story  has  a  window  now 
walled  up,  covered  with  an  elliptical  pediment*  the  third,  which  is 
clear  of  the  church,  has  an  oblong  square  window  in  each  face,  the 
whole  being  finished  with  a  cornice  and  parapet.  On  the  platform 
is  a  mean  turret  sustaining  a  vane  in  the  form  of  a  ship.  The  east 
front  resembles  the  one  already  described  in  its  main  features,  the 
windows  being  open .  The  north  side  is  stuccoed,  and  contains  windows 
corresponding  in  uumber  and  form  with  the  other  fronts,  but  the  whole 
is  in  a  plainer  style.  The  interior  is  far  behind  the  outside  in  point  of 
ornament,  and  is  not  only  deficient  in  decoration,  but  greatly  injured 
by  the  carelessness  of  the  architect  in  the  arrangement  of  the  parts.  A 
large  and  handsome  Ionic  pillar  on  a  lofty  plinth,  is  applied  to  sus- 
tain the  unengaged  angle  of  the  tower,  which  is  built  on  architraves, 
united  on  the  capital  of  this  column,  and  entering  the  walls  of  tlie 
church  over  pilasters.  As  there  is  no  corresponding  tower  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  church,  requiring  the  support  of  another 
column,  no  other  has  been  introduced.  The  pillar,  therefore, 
stands  alone,  an  unsightly  object,  rendered  the  more  awkward  by 
a  corresponding  architrave  being  formed  in  the  ceiling  of  the  oppo- 
site angle  of  the  church,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  present  ap- 
pearance seems  to  indicate,  that  a  column  has  been  removed,  leaving 
its  architrave  suspended  in  terrarem  over  the  heads  of  the  congre- 
gation ;  it  is  strange  that  the  parish  should  be  so  blind  to  this 
glaring  defect,  as  to  allow  it  to  continue,  when  a  corresponding  co* 
lumn  might  so  happily  be  erected,  which  would  not  only  have  the 
effect  of  completing  the  uniformity  of  the  design,  but  would  make 
a  recess  for  the  organ,  which  now  stands  by  itself,  almost  as  awk- 
wardly as  the  solitary  column.  The  portion  of  the  ceiling,  east- 
ward, is  horizontal,  coved  at  the  sides,  the  latter  portion  having  an 
architrave  of  three  fasciae  for  its  impost,  and  which  is  broken  by  the 
larger  windows :  the  whole  is  entirely  destitute  of  decoration  :  the 
altar  screen  of  oak  has  two  attached  Corinthian  columns,  sustaining 
an  entablature  and  broken  elliptical  pediment,  in  which  is  an  attic 
pannel  fronted  with  the  arms  of  king  Charles  II. ;  it  is  painted  in 
imitation  of  various  marbles,  but  in  a  dull  style  ;  a  sprinkling  of  carv- 
ing in  fruit  and  foliage  forms  its  decorations.  The  west  end  is  crossed 
with  a  gallery  containing  an  organ. 

The  pulpit  and  deskd  are  grouped  against  the  north  wall ;  on 
the  front  of  the  latter  is  carved  a  ship  in  relief. 
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The  fait  situated  beneath  the  gallery  is  a  plam  poUgoiial  basin  of 
white  marble  sustained  on  a. pedestal  in  the  form  of.  a  ballui^er. 

The  only  monument  worthy  of  observation  ui  to  the'Hienipry  of 
Ann  Simpson,  a|^ed  49,  1784;  Ann^^her  daughter,  aged- M,.  1776, 
and  has  a  bust  by  NoUekins. 

The  architect  of  the  present  church  was  sir  Christopher  Wren, 
and  it  was  erected  in  1676  at  the  expense  of  4,654/.  0$.  7M.  The 
dimensions  are,  length  56,  breadth  42,  height  36  feet ;  height  of 
tower,  75  feet. 

GuildhaU. 

This  spacious  edifice  is  situated  at  the  north  end  of  King-street, 
Cheapside,  the  principal  front  bemg  towards  the  south.  '  This* 
Guilde-hidl,'  according  to  Robert  Fabian,  'was  beg^nne  to  be 
builded  new  in  the  yeare  1411,  the  twelfth  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  by 
Thomas  Knolles,  then  maior,  and  by  his  brethren  the  aldermen; 
and  the  same  was  made  of  a  little  cottage,  a  large  and  great  house 
as  liow  it  standeth/*'  The  expenses  of  erecting  the  '  Great  Hall,* 
which  was  the  first  part  that  was  built,  were  defrayed  by  '  large 
benevolences*  from  the  city  companies,  conjoined  with  '  sums  of 
money*  paid  for  committed  offences,  and  with  extraordinary  fees, 
fines,  amerciaments,  &c.  ordered  to  be  applied  to  this  purpose 
during  seven  years,  and  afterwards  extended  for  the  term  of  three 
years  longer.  King  Henry  V.,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  about 
the  year  1415,  granted  the  city  free  passage  for  four  lK>ats  by 
water,  and  as  many  carts  by  land,  with  servants  to  each,  to  bring 
lime,  rag-stone,  and  free-stone,  for  the  work  of  Guildhall,  as  ap» 
pears  by  his  letters  patent,  f  AH  the  windows  of  the  hall  were 
glazed  by  the  aldermen,  who  respectively  placed  their  arms  in 
painted  glass  in  the  work.|  In  the  years  1422,  apd  1423,  John 
Coventry  and  John  Carpenter,  the  executors  of  the  celebrated  sir 
Richard  Whittington,  gave  the  sums  of  15/.  and  20/.  <  towards  the 
pavmg  of  this  great  halF  with  *  hard  stone  of  Purbecke  ;*  and  they 
also  glazed  some  of  the  windows.  In  the  following  year,  '  the 
foundation  of  the  mayor's  court  was  laid  ;*  and  in  the  next,  anno 
1425,  that  'of  the  porch  on  the  south  side  of  ttie  mayors  court.* 
— '  Then  was  builded  the  maior's  chamber,  and  the  councill  cham- 
ber, with  other  roomes  above  the  staires  :  last  of  all  a  stately  porch 
entering  the  great  hall  was  erected,  the  front  thereof  being  beau- 
tified with  images  of  stone.'  The  charges  for  glazing  were  defrayed 
by  the  executors  of  Whittington.  In  1481,  sir  William  Haryot, 
mayor,  gave  40/.  for  making  and  glazing  '  two  louvers ;'  and  about 
1501,  the*  kitchen  and  other  offices  were  built,  by  '  procurement  of 
sir  John  Shaw,  goldsmith,  maior ;  since  which  time  the  mayors* 
feasts  have  been  yearly  kept  there,  which  before  time  were  kept 

«  Stow's  LoDd.  p.  S16,  edit.  1598. 
t  Brief  account  of  Gaildball,  by  J.  B.  Nichds,  1819,  p.  8.  %  I^^M. 
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in  the  [Merchant]  Taylor  s-hali,  and  the  GrocerVhall.*  This 
'  procurement/  aa  Slow  calls  it,  was  by  promoting  a  subscription, 
to  which  the  cityfiompanies  were  the  chief  contributors.  In  1506, 
at  which  time  all  the  works  appear  to  have  been  completed,  a  be- 
quest of  73/.  6s.  8dn  was  made  by  sir  Nicholas  Aldwyn  (mayor  in 
1499)  '  for  a  hanging  of  tapestrie,  to  serve  for  principal  days  in  the 
Guildhall  :*  In  the  years  1614  and  1616,  a  new  council-chamber, 
with  a  record  room  over  it,  was  erected  at  the  cxjiensn  of  1,746/. 
The  first  court  was  held  in  it  on  the  7th  November,  1615,  by  sir 
John  Jolles,  knight,  and  the  aldermen.f 

In  the  great  fire  of  1666,  all  tlie  out-offices  and  combustible  parts 
of  this  edifice  were  consumed ;  yet  the  solidity  of  the  walls  was 
such  as  to  admit  of  a  substantial  repair  within  the  three  following 
years,  at  a  less  sum  than  8,000/.  Some  further  reparations  were 
made  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  last  century,  but  the  most  important 
change  was  effected  in  the  years  1789  and  1790,  when  the  ancient 
venerable  aspect  of  the  hall  was  metamorphosed  into  the  present 
truly  (^othic  fagadc. 

The  old  front,  of  which  the  accompanying  engraving  will  convey 
a  good  idea,  was  in  two  principal  stories ;  it  was  also  divided  in 
breadth  into  a  centre  and  wings.  In  the  first  story  was  an  entrance 
in  the  centre,  the  pointed  arch  of  which  still  exists  with  little  altera- 
tion ;  the  spandrils  contained  enriched  quaterfoils  enclosing  shields. 
The  piers  at  the  sides  were  elegantly  ornamented ;  upon  k  plain 
and  low  plinth  was  sustained  an  enriched  elevation  commencing 
with  pannels,  enclosing  shields  in  quaterfoils  ;  from  the  superior 
moulding  of  each  pannel  rose  an  octangular  pannelled  pedestal 
crowned  with  a  cornice,  and  occupying  a  portion  of  the  concavity 
of  a  niche ;  there  were  four  of  these  niches,  two  on  each  pier ;  the 
heads  consisted  of  a  pointed  arch  enclosing  five  sweeps ,  and  in 
height  ranging  with  the  point  of  the  centre  arch.  In  these  niches 
were  statues,  which,  from  the  verses  given  below,  appear  to  have 
been  intended  to  represent  the  virtues  of  '  Discipline  or  Religion, 
Fortitude,  Justice,  and  Temperance;*  expressed  by  four  elegant 
and  delicate  females ;  the  first  in  the  habit  of  a  nun  ;  the  second 
had  an  upper  garment,  composed  of  ring  armour,  and  in  the  left 
hand  a  shield  ;  the  third  crowned,  and  in  the  attitude  of  adminis- 
tering justice  (the  scales  gone) ;  the  fourth  deprived  of  its  arms, 
(and  of  course  no  symbols  remaining),  but  the  attitude  was  most 
expressive  of  the  character  it  assumed. 


•  Stow'a  Lond.  p.  2 17. 

t  Nichols'  Guildhall,  5. 

t  Engravings  of  these  Statues  war 
made  by  the  late  J.  Carter,  F.  S.  A.  for 
his  <  Ancient  Sculpture  and  Painting. 
When  the  statues  were  taken  down,  thie> 
were  requested  of  the  court  of  common 
Council  by  Mr.  Aid.  Boydetl,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  presenting  them  to    Mr. 


Bankp,  the  late  eminent  sculptor,  who 
regarded  them  as  very  eminent  speci- 
mens of  ancient  art,  and  was  at  the 
pains  of  restoring  their  mutilated  limbs. 
&c.  After  his  decease  they  were  sold 
jy  auction  at  a  considerable  price. 
Stow,  in  relation  to  these  statues,  and 
to  the  general  demolition  of  '  imac^es* 
that  occurred  in  his  time,  states  (Sur. 
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An  iinughlly  and  perilous-looking  baloany,  fronted  with  iron 
and  ornamented  with  shields  of  the  arms  of  several  of  the  city  com- 
panies (probably  set  up  in  commemoration  of  the  oontributioos  of 
the  companies  whose  arms  were  represented,  to  a  repair  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  prior  to  the  great  fire),  divided  the  two  stories ; 
the  second  story  shewed  two  niches  with  poligonal  canopies,  ac- 
companied with  upright  arched  pannels ;  in  these  niches  were  the 
statues  of '  Law*  and  '  Learning,'  mentioned  in  the  verses  quoted  in 
the  note ;  the  statue  of  our  Saviour,  which  occupied  a  more  elevated 
place  in  the  centre,  had  been  removed  long  prior  to  the  demolition 
of  the  front ;  most  probably  it  was  destroyed  with  its  niche  when 
the  central  entrance  to  the  balcony  was  made ;  the  cornice,  sur- 
mounted with  a  square  pannel,  containmg  the  royal  arms,  and 
crowned  with  an  elliptical  pediment,  was  an  addition  of  the  seven- 
teenth century ;  the  wings  were  much  defaced,  some  upright  pan- 
nels and  a  doorway,  with  a  pointed  arch,  surmounted  by  two  highly 
enriched  pannels,  enclosing  shields,  remained  nearly  perfect.  The 
hall  itself  exhibited  two  stories ;  the  lowermost  containing  the  ori- 
ginal pointed  windows,  with  buttresses  between  each;  and  the 
upper  one,  another  line  of  windows,  with  an  entablature  and  parapet 
of  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second. 

The  present  fa9ade  is  a  facing  of  stone  over  the  old  work.  To 
define  the  style  of  architecture,  which  the  late  Mr.  Dance 
intended  to  represent,  would  be  a  difficult  task.  It  is  not 
Grecian,  and  in  consequence  is  generally  reputed  to  be  *  Gothic' 
Mr.  Bray  ley*  describes  it  <  as  a  wretched  attempt  to  blend  the 
pointed  style  with  the  Grecian,  and  both  with  the  East  Indian  manner.' 
In  the  plam  level  front,  with  its  tiers  of  little  arched  openings,  the  archi- 
tect seems  to  have  bad  a  pigeon-house  in  his  eye,  and  in  the  wretched 
detail  of  the  ornaments  to  have  taken  for  his  authority  the  Chinese 
summer-*house  of  some  suburban  villa.  No  single  architect,  since  the 
days  of  sir  C.  Wren,  has  built  so  much  in  the  city  as  Dance,  and  much 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  barbarisms  have  been  allowed  to  dis- 

of  Lond.  p.  817,   edit.  1598)|    that      Elderton,  at  that  time  an  attorney  in 
*  these  versei  following*  were  made      the  sheriCTi  court  at  Gaildhall. 
•boat '  aome  SO  years  since'  by  William 

<  Though  most  the  images  be  palled  downe. 

And  none  be  thought  remaine  m  towne, 

I  am  sare  there  be  in  London  yet 

Seven. images,  such,  and  in  such  a  place. 

As  few  or  none  I  think  will  hit. 

Yet  every  day  they  shew  their  hce, 

And  thousands  see  them  every  yeare 

But  few  I  thinke  can  tell  me  where  t 

Where  Jetut  Chriti  aloft  doth  stand 

Law  and  Learning  on  either  hand. 

Discipline  in  the  Divil's  necke 

And  hard  by  her  are  three  direct ; 

There  JtMljce,  FortUuds,  and  Temperance  itande 

Where  find  ye  the  like  in  all  this  land  i* 
♦  Vol.  ii.  p.  449. 
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grace  a  metropolis,  where  their  deformity  is  rendered  the  more 
apparent  by  their  association  with  some  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
architecture  in  the  universe.  A^preeing  with  Mr.  Brayley,  that 
'  such  an  anomalous  mass  of  absurdities,  it  is  difficult  to  describe; 
we  will  not  attempt  to  do  so,  but  adopt  the  description  given  by  this 
writer- 

The  entire  front  consists  of  three  divisimis,  separated  from  each 
other  by  fluted  pilasters,  or  piers,  terminating  above  the  parapet, 
in  pinnacles  of  three  gradations,  or  stages,  crowned  with  fire 
bosses,  and  ornamented  with  a  sort  of  an  escalloped  battlement ; 
similar  pilasters  bound  the  sides  of  the  front;  and  all  the  interme- 
diate spaces  are  stuck  full  of  small  windows,  three  in  a  row,  with 
acutely  pointed  heads,  and  turns  within  them  of  seven  sweeps  each, 
but  without  their  proper  and  corresponding  mouldings.  The  piers 
of  the  entrance  of  the  porch  have  oblong  and  pointed  pannels,  with 
an  inverted  arch  battlement  above,  which  is  also  c<mtinued  along 
the  parapet  over  the  arch-way.  The  parapet  of  the  roof  is  simi- 
larly decorated ;  and  the  central  division  sustains  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  city,  supported  by  large  dragons,  with  the  motto, 
DoMiNB  DiRiOE  Nos  !  inscribed  in  a  compartment  below.  Be- 
tween each  row  of  windows  is  a  running  ornament  of  open  flowers; 
and  above  the  flutings  of  the  pilasters,  are  sculptures  of  the  city 
mace  and  sword.  The  interior  of  the  porch  is  nearly  in  its  ancient 
state,  and  tolerably  perfect :  it  displays  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
ancient  groining,  the  arched  ribs  have  their  impost  on  the  capitals 
of  columns  attached  to  the  side  walls  and  angles,  in  number  six, 
three  on  each  side ;  the  arched  ribs  are  crossed  and  united  by 
others  in  diagonal  directions,  at  the  points  of  intersection  are  carved 
bosses,  two  with  shields;  on  one  the  arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
on  the  other  the  arms  of  the  Plantagenets. 

The  Great  Hall,  though  divested  of  its  original  roof,  and  con- 
siderably mutilated  in  parts,  retains  much  of  the  grandeur  of  its 
ancient  character.  It  is  built  and  paved  with  stone ;  and  is  suffi- 
ciently capacious  to  contain  from  six  to  seven  thousand  persons. 
Its  length  is  153  feet,  its  breadth  48,  and  the  height  about  55.  The 
north  and  south  sides  are  each  separated  into  eight  divisions  by 
clusters  of  columns,  projecting  from  the  walls ;  the  columns  have 
handsome  bases,  and  their  capitals  are  gilt.  Ekich  division,  in  the 
upright,  generally  speaking,  consists  of  a  stone  seat ;  a  dado  with 
triple  compartments  of  tracery,  and  occasionally,  a  small  window, 
or  doorway ;  an  entablature,  with  a  large  and  lofty  pointed  window, 
(of  two  tiers)  above,  with  tracery  on  each  side  in  unison  with  the 
dado ;  and  above  that,  a  second  entablature,  at  which  elevation  the 
original  work  appears  to  terminate.  Several  of  the  large  windowa 
have  been  stopped  up ;  and  in  a  few  of  the  divisions,  as  that  con- 
nected with  the  entrance  porch,  and  the  next  on  either  hand,  are 
various  compartments  of  elegant  tracery  in  lieu  of  the  large  window. 
The  frieies  of  both  the  entablatures  display  a  great  number  ol 
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small  biockingSy  sculptured  with  fanciful  human  heads,  i^rotesque, 
and  other  animals^  shields  of  arms,  flowers,  and  other  ornaments. 
Upon  the  capitals  of  the  clustered  columns,  are  now  large  shields, 
blazoned  with  the  arms  of  the  principal  city  companies,  Ac.  which 
were  first  put  up  subsequently  to  the  repairs  made  after  the  great 
fire ;  originally  the  hall  was  finished  with  an  open-worked  timber 
roof,  (similar  to  Westminster-hall)  the  springings  of  the  ancien* 
timbers  taking  their  rise  from  tlieae  capitals.*  In  place  of  tliat 
roof  is  now  an  attic  story,  remarkably  plain,  erected  between  the 
years  1666  and  1670,  and  consisting  of  a  general  entablature,  (ex- 
hibiting numerous  shields  of  the  city  arms)  double  piers,  and  cir- 
cular headed  windows,  eight  on  each  side ;  the  arrangement  of  the 
parts  correspond  with  that  of  the  ancient  divisions  beneath,  atid 
the  whole  is  covered  in  by  a  flat  pannellcd  ceiling,  three  pannels  in 
width,  and  sixteen  in  breadth.  It  has  been  recently  ascertained 
from  the  opinion  of  competent  judges,  that  the  hall  is  excellently 
calculated  for  music. 

The  east  end  of  the  hall,  to  the  limits  of  the  first  division  on 
each  side,  is  appropriated  for  the  holding  of  the  Court  of  Hustings, 
taking  the  polls  at  elections,  &c.  and  is  fitted  up  for  those  pur- 
poses by  an  inclosed  platform,  rising  several  feet  above  the  pave- 
ment, and  a  pannelled  wainscotting  separated  into  compartments 
by  fluted  Corinthian  pilasters.  Over  the  wainscotting  on  each  side, 
are  seen  the  elegant  canopies  of  six  ancient  niches,  and  a  long 
range  of  similar  canopies  also  appear  at>ove  the  pannelling  of 
the  central  part ;  the  three  middlemost  canopies  project  in  an  oct* 
angular  direction.  One  large  and  magnificent  pointed  window  fills 
nearly  all  the  upper  space  ;  it  consists  of  three  principal  divisions 
in  the  upright,  and  is  again  subdivided  into  a  variety  of  lights,  in 
three  tiers;  the  mullions,  tracery,  mouldings,  and  other  archi- 
tectural accompaniments  are  all  in  a  very  fine  and  masterly  style. 
The  higher  compartments  display  an  as&emblap^e  of  painted  glass, 
of  modern  execution,  representing  the  royal  arms  and  supporters ; 
and  the  stars  and  jewels,  of  the  orders  of* the  Garter,  Bath,  Thistle, 
and  St.  Patrick.  The  grand  architrave  to  this  window  springs 
from  half-columns  (whose  bases  rest  on  the  canopies  below)  and  be- 
tween them  and  the  outward  mouldings  are  two  small  niches.  The 
west  end  of  the  hall  exhibits  another  magnificent  window,  exactly 
similar  to  the  one  just  described,  in  its  general  arrangement,  yet 
deviating  in  a  few  particulars,  in  the  disposition  of  the  tracery  and 
smaller  lights ;  this  also,  is  ornamented  with  modern  painted  glass, 
representing  the  city  arms,  and  supporters,  &c.  Below  the  sill  of 
the  window,  at  the  corners,  some  small  remains  of  canopies  might 
be    seen,    previous  to  the  repair    in  1817;    all  the  other  orna- 

*  In  confirmation  of  this  idea,  it  may  ibe  roof  of  Gaildhall  aupeared  stand* 

be  added,  that  the  late  col.  Smith,  de*  ing,  decidedly  vitb  a  gaole  roof.  Gent, 

puty governor  of  the  Tower,  was  in  Mag.  vol.89,  part  1.  p.  42.     in  Hoi* 

poBseastonof  a  curioos  painting  taken  lar*s  Jong  view  of  London,  taken  circa 

from  Greenwich,  representing  London  1647,  the  roof  of  Guildhall  appears  with 

after  the  fire^  in  w>  ich  al>out  a  third  oi  iu  two  lanterns  rising  from  a  gable. 
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mental  parts  of  the  original  work  have  been  cut  away,  and  the  wall 
left  plain  ;  at  that  period  a  range  of  canopies  were  added  corres- 
ponding with  those  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  halK  In  Ihe  centre 
is  a  dial,  and  at  each  angle  is  an  octangular  pillar  sustaiDing  the 
giants,  which  were  removed  to  the  present  situation  upon  the  de- 
struction of  the  old  music  gallery. 

In  the  middle  of  the  north  side  of  the  hall  is  an  entranoe,  having 
a  pointed  arch  enclosed  in  a  square  architrave  and  sweeping  cor- 
nice, the  mouldings  resting  upon  columns  above  a  flight  of  stairs, 
the  frontispiece  is  rather  a  lame  copy  of  the  western  entrance  to  the 
chapel,  and  was  set  up  in  the  room  of  the  older  one,  which,  prior 
to  1816,  was  situated  further  eastward,  and  was  an  exact  copy  of 
the  arch  of  entrance  to  the  mayor*8  court  still  remaining. 

On  each  side  the  former  entrance  was  an  octangular  turretted 
gallery :  these  galleries  assumed  the  appearance  of  arbours,  through 
being  canopied  by  the  foliage  of  palm-trees,  in  iron-work ;  which 
Irces  supported  a  large  balcony,  having  in  front  a  clock  (with  three 
dials)  elaborately  ornamented,  and  underneath,  a  representation 
of  the  sun,  resplendent  with  gilding.     The  frame  of  the  clock  was 
of  oak  :  the  cardinal  virtues  appeared  at  the  angles,  and  on  the  top 
was  the  figure  of  hoary  Time.     On  the  right  and  left  of  the  bal- 
cony, on  brackets,  stood  the  giants,  generally  known  bv  the  appel- 
lations of  Gog  and  Magog,  now  removed  to  the  west  end  of  the  hall, 
where  they  stand  on  octagonal  pedestals,  their  heads  reaching  to 
the  springing  of  the  great  arch.     The  costume  of  these  enormous 
figures  more  nearly  resembles  the  warlike  habits  of  the  Roman  than 
that  of  any  other  nation ;  yet  the  anomalies  are  so  many,  that  con- 
jecture has  in  vain  attempted  to  assign  their  age  and  country.    The 
most  probable  supposition  is,  that  they  were  intended  to  represent 
'  an    ancient  Briton,'  and  '  a  Roman  ;*  (Mr.  Douce  says  CorinsBus 
and  Gogmagog)  and  they  are  thought  to  have  been  set  up  either  as 
types  of  municipal  power,  (like  the  Weiehbilds  of  the  Germans)  or 
as    watchful   guardians  of   the  city   rights.      Both  figures  have 
bushy  beards,  and  sashes,  and  their  brows  are  encircled  by  laurel 
wreaths;  the  presumed  Briton  has  a  sword  by   his  side,  a  bow 
and    quiver  at  his  back,  and  in  his  right  hand  a  long  pole,  to 
which   a  ball  stuck  full  of  spikes  is  appendant  by  a  chain :  the 
Roman   is  armed  with  a  sword  and  halbert,  and  his  right  hand 
rests  on  a  shield,  emblazmied  with  a  spread  eagle,  sa6/e,  on  a 
field  or.     Their  forms  are  not  well  proportioned  ;  the  heads  being 
much  too  large  for  the  bodies  and  limbs:  their  height  is  between 
fourteen  and  fifteen  feet.     They  are  hollow ;  and  are  constructed 
with  wood,  carved  and  painted,  and  not  with  pasteboard,  as  has 
heen  frequently,  but  erroneously  stated. 

From  a  rare  work,  intitled,  *  The  Gigantic  History  of  the  two 
famous  Giants  in  Guildhall,  London,'  quoted  by  Mr.  Hone  in  his 
'  Ancient  Mysteries  described,'*  it  appears  that  before  the  present 

•  P.  865. 
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figures  were  erected  in  Guildhall,  similar  ernes  of  wicker  work  aiul 
pasteboard,  occupied  their  place:  they  also  had  the  honour  yearly 
to  grace  my  lord  mayor  s  show,  being  carried  in  great  triuniph  in 
the  time  of  the  pageant ;  and  when  that  eminent  annual  service 
was  over,  remounted  their  old  stations  in  Guildhall— till  by  reason 
of  iheir  very  great  age,  old  Time,  with  the  help  of  a  number  of  city 
rats  and  mice,  had  eaten  up  all  their  entrails.  The  dissolution  of 
the  two  old,  weak,  and  feeble  giants,  gave  birth  to  the  two  present 
substantial  and  majestic  gianto ;  who,  by  order,  and  at  the  city 
charge,  were  formed  and  fashioned.  Captain  Richard  Saunders,* 
an  eminent  carver,  in  King-street,  Cheapside,  was  their  father ; 
who,  after  he  had  completely  finished,  clothed,  and  armed  these 
his*  two  sons,  they  were  immediately  advanced  to  those  lofty  stations 
m  Guildhall,  which  they  have  peaceably  enjoyed  ever  since  the 
year  1708.'  J     J  J 

On  examining  the  city  accounts  in  the  chamberlain's  office,  under 
the  head  'Extraordinary  works,*  for  1707,  Mr.  Hone  discovered 
among  the  sums  •  paid  for  repairing  of  the  Guildhall  and  chappell,' 
an  entry  in  the  following  words  :— 

To  Richard  Saunders,  carver,  seventy  pounds,  by  order  of  the 
Committee,  for  repairing  Guildhall,  dated  y«  x^  of  April,  1710, 
for  work  by  him  done,  70/. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  par- 
liament that  was  passed  after  the  dreadful  conflagration  of  1666, 
was  for  the  erection  of  a  particular  court  of  judicature,  to  settle 
whatever  differences  might  arise  in  respect  to  any  of  the  destroyed 
premises :  tins  court  was  ordered  to  consist  of  all  •  the  justices  of 
the  courts  of  King  s-bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer,  and 
their  successors;'  and  in  consequence,  before  the  many  discordant 
claims  of  the  citizens  could  be  arranged,  there  were  no  fewer  than 
twenty-two  judges  engaged  in  the  proceedings.  The  general  con- 
duct and  legal  decisions  of  these  distinguished  characters  gave  so 
much  satisfaction,  that  the  city  voted  that  their  portraits  should  be 
taken  and  placed  in  Guildhall,  in  grateful  testimony  of  their  ser- 
vices. It  was  intended,  according  to  Walpole,  that  sir  Peter  Lely  be 
should  have  executed  those  pictures,  but  he  refusing  to  wait  on' the 
judges  at  their  chambers,  Michael  Wright  •  got  the  business,  and 
received  60/.  for  each  piece.'f  The  fastidious  pride  of  Lely  is  to  be 
lamented,  for  his  pictures  would  unquestionably  have  been  of  a  far 
superior  description  to  those  which  were  executed  by  Wright. 
All  of  them  were  formerly  put  up  in  this  hall,  but  at  the  time  Mr. 
Brayley  made  his  survey,  only  thirteen  retained  their  places ;  the 
others,  with  the  exception  of  sir  Matthew  Hale,  (which  was  then  in 
the  lord  mayors  court)  were  taken  down  during  the  repairs  in  1816, 
and  deposited  in  the  kitchen,  together  with  the  portraits  of  all  our 
sovereigns  from  the  time  of  queen  Anne.      The  judges  are  uni« 

*  A  captain  \h  the  trained  bands. 

t  Anec.  of  Paiotingj  vol.  lii.  p.  71.  edit.  1786. 
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fornily  depicted  in  their  official  habilimentSy  and  standing :  theii 
naine«  are  as  follow.* 

*  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman,  knt.  and  bart.  lord  chief  justice  of  the 
Commoo  Pleas,  (and  keeper  of  the  great  seal),  ob.  1674 ;  sir  Ed- 
ward Atkyns,  knt.  a  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  ob.  1689 ;  sir  Thomas 
Twysden,  knt.  aiid  bart.  a  justice  of  the  King*s-bench,  ob.  1682; 
*  sir  Christopher  Tumor,  knt.  a  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  ob.  1675; 
sir  Thomas  T\rrell,  knt.  a  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas;  'sir  Sa- 
muel Brown,  knt.  ditto,  ob.  1668';  sir  Matthew  Hale,  knt.  lord 
chief  justice  of  the  KingVbench;  ob.  1676;  sir  Wadham  Wynd- 
ham,  knt.  a  justice  of  the  KiiigVbench  ;  *  sir  John  Kelynge,  knt. 
lord  chief  justice  of  the  King*s-bench,  ob.  1671 ;  sir  John  Archer, 
knt.  a  justfce  of  the  Common  Pleas,  ob.  1681 ;  sir  Richard  Rains* 
ford,  knt.  lord  chief  justice  of  the  Ktng's-bench,  ob.  1679;  *  Sir 
William  Morton,  a  justice  of  the  King*  s-bench,  ob.  1672 ;  *  sir 
William  Wylde,  knt.  and  bart.  a  justice  of  the  King's-bench,  ob. 
1679 ;  *  sir  John  Vaughan,  knt.  lord  chief  justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  ob.  1674 ;  sir  Timothy  Littleton,  knt.  a  baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, ob.  1679 ;  sir  Hugh  Wyndham,  knt.  a  justice  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas,  ob.  1684 ;  *  sir  Edward  Turner,  knt,  lord  chief  baron 
of  the  Exchequer,  ob.  1675 ;  *  sir  Edward  Thurland,  knt.  a  baron 
of  the  Exchequer,  ob.  1682  ;  *  sir  Robert  Atkyns,  K.  B.  lord  chief 
baroQ  of  the  Exchequer,  (and  lord  chancellor)  ob.  1709  ;*  sir  William 
Ellis,  knt.  a  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  ob.  1680;  *sir  Francis 
North,  (t^aron  of  Guildford),  lord  chief  justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  ob.  1685 ;  *  sir  Heneage  Finch,  (earl  of  Nottingham,  and 
lord  chancellor)  ob.  1682.t 

The  other  portraits  then  in  the  great  hall,  were  those  of  William 
the  Third  and  Queen  Mary ;  the  latter  was  painted  by  Vander 
Vaart.  The  portraits  of  William  and  Mary,  together  with  those  of 
king  Geo.  III.  and  queen  Charlotte,  were  removed,  A.  D.  1816,  to 
the  aaloon  in  the  mansion  house.  At  various  times  monuments  of 
marble  have  been  erected  in  the  Guildhall,  at  the  expense  of  the 
city,  in  commemoration  of  William  Bbckford,  esq.  lord  mayor 
in  1763  and  1770 ;  William  Pitt,  earl  of  Chatham  ;  the  immortal 
Admiral  Lord  Nblson,  and  the  celebrated  Wiluam  Pitt. 
Speaking  of  the  grand  series  of  judicial  portraits,  which  then  adorned 
the  great  hall,  Mr.  Pennant  adds,  *  These  were  proofs  of  a  sense  of 
real  merit,  but  in  how  many  places  do  we  meet  instances  of  a  tem- 
porary idolatry,  the  phrenzy  of  the  day !  statues  and  portraits  ap- 
pear to  the  astonishment  of  posterity  purged  from  the  prejudices  of 
the  times. 

'  The  things  tbemaelvsa  sre  neither  scarce  nor  rare, 
Tbm  wonder^  bow  the  devil  ihey  got  there.' 

The  monument  to  Mr.  BeckCord  is  here  referred  to.  It  occupied, 
at  that  time,  a  conspicuous  situation  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hall ;  at 

*  '  Those  to  which  the  asterisk  is  pre-  t  Several  of  these  portraits  are  now 
flied,  are  what  are  >et  in  the  great  hall.*  plat  ed  in  the  courts  of  king*s  bench  and 
Bradley,  it  page  454^  note.                       -common  pleas,  vide  ante,  p.  107. 
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the  last  repair  its  place  was  supplied  by  a  dial,  and  it  was  removed 
to  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  walling  up  the  old  entrance  in 
the  north  wall.  It  was  thus  noticed  by  Mr.  Pennant,* '  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  room  is  a  marble  group  61  good  workmanship,  (wilh 
London  and  Commerce  whimpering  like  two  marred  children)  eze* 
cuted  soon  after  the  year  1770,  by  Mr.  Moore.  The  principal  figure 
was  also  a  giant  in  his  days,  the  raw  head  and  bloody  bones  to  the 
good  folks  at  St.  James*,  which,  while  remonstrances  were  in  fashion, 
annually  haunted  the  court  in  terrific  forms.  The  eloquence  dashed 
in  the  face  of  majesty,  alas !  proved  in  vain.  The  spectre  was 
there  condemned  to  silence,  but  his  patriotism  may  be  read  by  his 
admiring  fellow  citizens,  as  long  as  the  melancholy  marble  can  retain 
the  tale  of  the  affrighted  times.'  So  fleeting,  however,  is  popularity, 
that  this  monument,  almost  forgotten,  has  assumed  a  humbler 
place,  and  the  picture  of  lord  Camden  no  longer  holds  its  original 
distinguished  station.  Mr.  Beckford  particularly  dbtinguished 
himself  in  opposing  the  arbitrary  measures  of  government  in  the 
contest  maintained  by  Wilkes  concerning  the  right  of  election  for 
the  county  of  Middlesex  ;t  and  having  been  ordered  to  attend  his 
majesty  with  the  famous  City  Remonstrance  voted  in  May,  1770, 
he  ventured  to  express  his  sentiments  in  the  following  terms,  after 
receiving  an  unpropitious  answer  from  the  throne: — 

'  Moit  gracioas  Sovereign. 

<  Will  yoar  Majeity  be  pleated  lo  far  to  condeiceDd,  aa  to  permit  the  Major 
of  your  loyal  City  of  London  to  declaie,  in  your  royal  presence,  on  behalf  of  bis 
FeHow-ciiixens.  how  much  the  bare  apprehension  of  your  Majesty's  displeasure 
would  at  all  times  afiect  their  minds!  The  declaration  of  that  displeasure  has  al- 
ready filled  them  with  inexpressible  anxiety,  and  with  the  deepest  affliction.  Per- 
mit me  Sire^  Co  assure  your  Majesty  that  your  Majesty  has  not,  in  ail  yoor  do- 
minions, any  Sabjecti  more  faithful,  more  dutiful,  or  more  affectionate'  to  yoor 
Majeaty'i  person  and  family,  or  more  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  and  fortunes 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  true  Honour  and  Dignity  of  yoar  Crown.  We  do 
therefore,  with  the  greatest  humility  and  submission,  most  earnestly  supplicate 
yoor  Majesty,  that  you  will  not  dismiss  us  from  your  presence  without  ezpresaing 
a  more  tovourable  opinion  of  your  faithful  Citiaens,  and  without  some  comfort, 
without  some  prospi»ct  at  least  of  redress. 

'  Permit  me,  Sire,  farther  to  observe,  that  whoever  hasalrecdy  dared,  or  shall 
hereafter  endeavour,  by  false  insinuations  and  suggestions,  to  alienate  yoor  Ma- 
jesty's affections  from  your  loyal  subjects  w  general,  and  from  the  City  of  London 
in  particular,  and  to  withdraw  your  confidence  and  regard  for  your  People,  is  an 
enemy  to  your  Mi^ty*s  Person  and  Family,  a  Violater  of  the  Public  Peace,  and 
a  Betrayer  of  our  Happy  Constitution,  as  it  was  established  at  the  Glorious  Re» 
volution.'! 

Mr.  Beckford  was  unwell  at  the  period  when  he  went  up  wilh 
the  Remonstrance,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  irritaticm  of  the  times 
iiccelerated  his  decease,  which  occurred  within  a  month  afterwards. 
On  July  the  sixth,  following,  the  court  of  common  council  passed  an 

•  London,  568.  have  been  written  by  Home  Toolw, 

t  See  Vol.  ii.  p.  7 1 .  sometime  after  the  speech  alluded  to  was 

t  In  Nichols'  Guildhall,  page  85,  it  delivered! 
is  aaid  that  thit  speech  is  supposed  to 
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iiiKitruiious  vote  that  a  statue  should  l>e  raised  to  his  memory,  in- 
scribed with  the  words  of  his  memorable  speech  to  the  sovereign. 
The  position  of  the  figure  is  said  to  be  that  in  which  he  addressed 
the  king ;  his  right  hand  is  elevated  and  spread  ;  the  left  arm  is  nearly 
|)endaut ;  the  head  reclines  towards  the  right  shoulder ;  he  is  habited 
in  his  mayoralty  robes,  close  coat,  full  dressed  wig,  &c.  At  the 
corners  of  the  pedestal  are  two  female  figures,  seated,  emblematical 
of  London  and  Commerce,  in  attitudes  of  mourn  fulness.*  To  the 
credit,  however,  of  the  city,  the  monuments  since  raised  have  com 
roen^o^ated  individuals  whose  fame  rested  on  more  solid  ground 
than  the  fleeting  popularity  of  the  moment. 

The  earl  of  Chatham*s  monument  is  of  a  noble  design  and 
dignified  character.  It  is  placed  against  the  north  wall,  and  was 
executed  by  the  late  John  Bacon,  esq.  R.  A.  who  completed  it  in  the 
year  1782,  and  received  3000  guineas  for  his  labour,  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  the  monument  amounting  to  3,421/.  14f.  The  form  is 
pyramidical :  the  earl  is  represented  standing  erect  upon  a  rock,  in 
the  costume  of  a  Roman  senator ;  his  left  hand  rests  on  the  helm  of 
state ;  bis  right  hand  is  affectionately  placed  on  the  shoulder  of 
Commerce,  who  is  gracefully  presented  to  his  protection  by  a  mu- 
rally-crowned  female  representing  the  city  of  London  :  in  the  fore- 
ground is  Britannia  seated  on  her  lion,  and  near  her  are  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world,  represented  by  infants,  who  are  pouring  into 
her  lap  the  contents  of  the  cornucopia  of  plenty.  On  the  plinth  is 
a  medallion  charged  with  the  cap  of  liberty,  and  ornamented  with 
hiurels,  and  festoons,  over  which  is  the  following  inscription  written 
by  the  celebrated  £dmund  Burke : — 

Id  grateful  Acknowledgment  to  the  Sopreme  Disposer  of  e^eDts,  who,  intending 
to  advance  this  nalioo  for  socb  time  as  to  his  wisdom  seemed  gnod,  to  an  high 
Pilcb  o'  Prosperity  and  Glory,  by  an  Unanimity  at  home ;  by  Confidence  and 
RepatatioD  abroad  ;  by  Alliance  wisely  chosen  and  faithfully  ofaiserved ;  by  Colo- 
BKS  Dotted  and  protected  ;  by  decisive  Victories  by  sea  and  land  :  by  Conquests 
Diade  by  Armtt  and  Generosity  in  every  part  of  the  globe;  by  Commerce,  for  the 
flnt  time,  aniled  with,  and  made  to  tloorish  by  War; — was  pleased  to  raise  up  as 
a  proper  instrameot  in  this  memorable  work. 

WILLIAM  PITT. 

The  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common  Coonctl^  mindful  of  tlie  Benefits  which 
the  City  of  London  received,  in  her  ample  Share  in  the  general  Prosperity,  have 
erected  to  ihe  memury  of  this  eminent  Statesman  and  powerful  Orator,  this 
MoouDMOt  in  her  Guildhall,  that  ber  Citiiens  msy  never  meet  for  the  Transaction 
of  their  Afbirs,  without  being  reminded  that  the  Means  by  which  Providence 
raises  a  Nation  to  Greatness,  are  the  Virtues  infused  into  Great  men,  and  that 
to  withhold  from  those  Virtues,  either  of  the  Living  or  the  Dead,  the  Tribute  of 
Esteem  and  Veneration,  is  to  deny  to  themselves  the  Means  of  Happiness  and 
Honour. 

Thb  disCingaithed  Person,  for  the  Service  rendered  to  King  George  U.  and 
to  KtDg  George  III.  was  created 

BAaL  OP  CHATHAM. 

Tbe  British  Nation  honoured  his  Memory  with  a  public  Fooeral^  and  a  poblie 
Mononanit  amoagst  her  illostrioos  Dien  io  Westminster  Abliey.  /•  Beroi^. 
Smfguft,  1788. 

*  Brayley,  vol.  ii.  p.  456. 
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The  mooumentof  Nelson  was  erected  in  the  beginingoff  1811,  at 
the  expence  of  4,442/.  Is.  Ad. ;  the  sculptor  was  the  late  Mr.  James 
Smith.*     It  consists  of  three  principal  figures,  namely,  Neptuoe, 
Britannia,  and  London  ;  but  the  gallant  chieftain  himself,  whose 
splendid  achievements  this  cenotaph  was  intended  to  commemorate, 
is  represented  only  in  profile  relief  on  a  miserable  medallion.     The 
substitution  of  an  overwhelming  allegory  in  the  place  of  historic 
truth,  has  been  so  much  the  practice  in  monumental  sculpture,  that 
it  can  now  be  scarcely  too  frequently  reprobated.      That  a  better 
taste  is  at  length  springing  up  in  this  country,  the  works  of  Flaxman, 
Westmacott;  and  Chantrey,  will  abundantly  testify ;  yet  there  may 
be  other  artists,  possessed  too,  both  of  talent  and  judgment,  whom, 
through  their  not  having  considered  the  subject  properly » it  still  be- 
comes necessary  to  guard  from   supinely  reposing  their  inventive 
faculties  upon  what  has  been  effected,  mstead  of  reflecting  upon 
what  might  be  done,  and  what  propriety  demands.     In  the  design 
before  us,  even  the  very  dolphin  of  the  sea-god,  (as  well  as  the 
British  lion,   on  which  Britannia  appears  seated,)  is  a  far  more 
conspicuous  object  than  the  renowned  hero  to  whom  the  monument 
is  consecrated.     Neptune,  who  occupies  the  fore-ground,  and  is 
partly  reclining  on  his  left  side  and  elbow,  is  a  gigantic  figure  ;  the 
right  hand  is  raised,  and  spread,  and  the  head  and  countenance  are 
turned  with  sympathetic  attention  towards  Britannia,  who  is  mourn- 
fully contemplating  the  medallion  of  Nelson,  which  she  holds  in  her 
right  hand.     Behind  are  several  naval  flags  and  other  trophies; 
and  a  two- fold  marble  pyramid,  white  on  a  ground  of  bluish  grey» 
in  front  of  which  stands  a  murally-crowned  female  in  flowing  dra- 
pery, inscribmg  on  the  pyramid  the  words  '  Nile,'  '  Copenhagen,' 
*  Trafalgar ;'  above  which  is  the  great  Nelson's  own  name,  encircled 
b^  a  wreath.     The  latter  figure,  which  is  a  personification  of  the 
city,  or  Genius  of  London,  is  wholly  turned  backward  to  the  spec- 
tator, by  which  injudicious  position  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
making  an  impressive  and  dignified  appeal  to  the  mind*s  eye  has 
been  entirely  lost.     The  base  of  the  monument  is  circular,  or  rather 
elliptical,  and  has  in  front  a  clever  bas-relievo  of  the  battle  of  Tra- 
falgar :  on  each  side,  in  a  small  niche,  is  the  figure  of  a  seaman ; 
and  at  eaeh  end  is  a  trident.    The  execution  of  many  parts  of  this 
elaborate  work  is  undoubtedly  good,  but  the  objections  specified 
are  sufficient  to  shew  the  inequality  of  the  design.     The  inscription 
was  from  the  pen  of  the  right  hon.  R.  B.  Sheridan,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

TO 

HORATIO  VISCOUNT  AND  BARON  NBLSON, 

VICB-ADmRAL  OP  THB  WBITB,  AND  KNIOBT  OP  TBB  MOST  ■DHOURABLB 

ORDBR  OP  THB  BATH  f 

A  MaD  amooj^st  the  few,  who  appear  at  diflerent  periods,  to  have  been  created 
to  Dromote  the  Graodeor  and  odd  to  the  Security  of  Nations;  iociting  hy  their 
liigli  eiample  their  Fellow-mortals,  through  all  succeed iog  tioiee,  to  pursue  the 

•  Nichob*  Guildhall,  p.  19. 
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coarae  that  Itmdu  to  the  euJtataon  of  our  imperfect  nature.  Provideiice,  Ihtt 
implanted  in  Nelson's  breast  an  ardent  passion  for  renown,  as  bounteously  en- 
dowed him  with  the  transcendant  talenu  necessary  to  the  great  purposes  lie  was 
deadiied  toaccomplisb.  At  an  early  period  of  life  he  entered  into  the  Naval  service 
of  bis  Country ;  and  early  were  the  instances  which  marked  the  fearless  nature 
and  enterpriae  of  his  diaracter ;  uniting  to  the  loftiest  spirit,  and  the  jostest  title 
to  aelf-oonfidence,  a  strict  and  humble  obedience  to  the  sovereign  rule  of  discipline 
and  subordination.  Rising  by  due  gradation  to  command,  he  infused  into  the 
boaoms  of  those  he  led  the  valorous anlou rand  enthusiastic  seal  for  the  service  of 
hie  King  and  Coantry,  which  animated  his  own;  and  while  he  acquired  the  love  of 
all,  by  the  sweetness  and  moderation  of  his  temper,  he  inspired  an  universal  cpn- 
lldeoce  in  the  never-failing  resources  of  his  capacious  mind.  It  will  be  for  History 
to  rriaie  the  many  great  ezfdoits,  through  which,  solicitous  of  peril,  and  regard- 
less of  wponds,  he  became  the  glory  of  his  profession !  But  it  belongs  to  this 
brief  iweord  of  his  Uluitrioas  career  lo  say,  that  he  commanded  and  conquered  at 
the  Battles  of  the  Nile  and  Copenhagen;  Victories  never  before  equalled;  yet 
afterwards  surpassed  by  his  own  last  atchievement,  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar!  fought 
on  the  91st  of  October,  1805.  On  that  day,  before  the  conclusion  of  the  action, 
he  fen  mortally  wounded.  But  the  sources  of  life  and  sense  foiled  not,  until  it 
was  known  to  him  that  the  destruction  of  the  enemy  beine  completed,  the  Glory 
6i  his  Country,  and  his  own,  had  attained  their  Summit;  then  laying  his  hand  on 
bis  brave  heart,  with  a  look  of  exalted  resignation  to  th^  will  of  the  Supreme 
DimMer  of  the  Fate  of  Man  and  Nations,  he  expired. 

l^he  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common  Council,  of  the  City  of  London, 
hawe  caused  this  Monument  to  he  erected,  not  in  the  presumptuous  hope  of  sus* 
tainio^  the  departed  Hero's  memory ;  but  to  manifest  their  estimation  of  the  Man, 
and  tbeir  admiration  of  his  deeds.  This  tettimony  of  their  Gratitude^  they  trust, 
wiM  remain  as  long  as  their  own  renowned  City  shall  exist.  The  period  to  Nel- 
ann^  Fane  can  only  be  th  end  of  Time.'*  . 


In  1813,  another  monument  was  raised  to  the  memory  of  the 
right  hon.  Wiliiam  Pitt ;  it  occupies  the  division  of  the  wall  exactly 
opposite  to  the  monument  of  his  illustrious  father.  The  sculptor 
vras  Mr.  Bubb,  and  the  sum  of  4,078/.  17s.  3c/.  was  paid  by  the 
cily  for  the  whole  gproup.  It  differs  from  the  monument  of  Nelson, 
in  oontaining  a  representation  of  the  man  to  whose  memory  it  was 
erected,  bat  it  is  ill  calculated  to  hold  a  rank  with  the  splendid 
compowtion  opposite  to  it. 

Tae  massy  substance  on  which  the  figures  in  the  composition  are 
placed,  is  intended  to  represent  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
surrounding  waves.  On  an  elevation,  in  the  centre  of  the  island, 
Mr.  Pitt  appears  in  his  robes,  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  in 
Ibe  altitude  of  a  public  orator.  Below  him,  on  an  intermediate  fore- 
ground, 4wo  statues  characterize  his  abilities ;  while,  with  the  na- 
tional energy,  which  is  embodied,  and  riding  on  a  symbol  of  the 
ocesu  in  the  lower  centre,  they  assist  to  describe  allusively  the 
effects  of  his  administration.  Apollo  stands  on  his  right,  personat 
Ing  eloquence  and  learning.  Mercury  is  introduced  on  his  left,  as 
the  representative  of  commerce,  and  the  patron  of  policy.  To  de- 
scribe the  unprecedented  splendour  of  success  which  crowned  the 
British  navy  while  Mr.  Pitt  was  m mister,  Ihe  lower  part  of  the  mo~ 
nument  is  occupied  by  a  statue  of  Britannia,  seated  triumphantly  on 

•  Bniyle7,vol.ii  p.  460. 
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a  sea-hone  ;  tn  her  left  hand  is  the  usual  enbleM  of  oaTal  powei ; 
and  ber  right  grasps  a  thunderbolt,  which  she  is  prepared  to  hurl 
at  the  enemies  of  ber  country. 

The  inscription,  written  by  the  right  bin.  Qeorge  Canning,  in  as 

follows : — 

William  Pitt, 

Sod  of  Wiiiiam  Pitt,  Earl  of  Cbatbam,  ioheriui^  Ut*  s«iiii%  and  (oroMd  bj 
the  precepts  of  bis  Father,  devoted  himself  from  his  earljy  years  to  the  Krvioe  of 
the  Slate.  Called  to  the  chief  eondact  of  the  AdmioistraCioo,  after  the  olosa  oCa 
disastroM  war,  he  repaired  the  ef baastcd  Reveimes,  he  revived  aad  invifomtad 
the  Commeroe  aad  Prosperity  of  the  Couatry;  aad  he  bad  re-establishfd  iba 
Publick  Ccecfit  on  deep  aad  sare  fooadations:  when  a  saw  War  was  kMled  ia 
Europe,  more  formidable  than  any  precediog  War  from  Ihe  pacqiiar  cbaiaolar 
of  ito  dangers.  To  renist  the  arms  of  France,  which  wefo  diiseled  against  t}m 
Independence  of  ev«ry  GovernoDeat  and  People,  to  animate  other  Natioas  hy 
the  example  of  Great  Britain,  to  check  the  contagion  of  opinions  which  fisaded 
to  dissolve  the  frame  of  Civil  Society,  to  array  tl»  loyal,  the  sober-miaded^  and 
the  good,  in  defeace  of  the  veuerahle  Coosiitotioo  of  the  Brttisb  Monarchy  | 
the  duties  which,  at^thai  awful  crisis,  devolved  upon  the  BrUish  Miniig(arj 
which  he  discharged  xt'iih  transoeadaDt  seal  and  inirepidi^  and  peisevafa 
he  upheld  the  National  Honour  abroad;  he  mainiaioed  at  home  the  blessiags of 
Order  and  of  true  Liberty;  and,  in  the  midst  of  di/jicuities  and  penis,  be  uailad 
and  coBsolidaled  the  strength,  powev,  and  resoarces  of  the  Empire.  Pet  these 
high  purposes,  he  was  gifted  by  Dtvioe  Pfovideace  with  endowoientsi.  Fare  in 
their  separate  excellence;  wonderful  la  their  combioalioo;  judgment;,  imagiaa- 
tion ;  memory ;  wit ;  force  and  acutenets  el  reasoning  ;  Eloquence,  oopiooa  and 
accurate,  commanding  and  persuasive,  and  suited  from  its  splendour  to  the 
dignity  of  his  mind  and  to  the  authority  of  his  station;  a  lofty  spirit;  a  mild  aad 
Ingenuous  temper.  Warm  and  stedfast  in  friendship,  towards  enemies  he  was  for- 
bearing and  forgiving.  His  industry  was  not  relaxed  by  conMenoe  in  bb  great 
abilities^  His  mdulgence  to  others  was  not  abated  by  the  consciouanem  of  bia 
own  superiority.  His  ambition  was  pure  from  all  selfish  motives :  The  lave  of 
power  and  thejpassion  for  fhme  were  in  him  subordinate  to  views  of  pnblick 
utility;  dispensmg  for  near  twenty  years  the  favouraof  the  Crown,  he  lived  with, 
out  ostenlatioo;  and  ha  died  poor.  A  gtatefal  Nation  decreed  to  him  those 
fanaral  honours  which  are  leserved  for  eminent  and  eatraordinary  roea.  Thia 
Monument  is  erected  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common  Council,  to 
record  the  reverent  and  aOectionate  regret  with  which  the  City  of  Londoa  che- 
rishes his  memory ;  and  to  hold  out  to  the  imiiatioo  of  ^Mterity  those  principlea 
of  publick  aad  private  virtue,  whichi  ensure  t»  Nation j  a  solid  greataass»  and  to 
iadividaals  an  impeiishabla  Qame.* 

Even  those  wbo  differ  i|i  political  principles  with  the  illastrions 
subject  of  the  monciinent,  must  unite  with  his  friends  in  bearing 
testimony  to  the  distbguished  talents  and  unsullied  honesty  of  the 
individual  This  is  the  last  monument  erected  in  the  gi^at  hall. 
We  bav^  described  them: in  chronological  order.  The  three  first  are 
affixed  kfM  the  north  wall.  Nelson's  on  the  west  entrancei^  and  Beck- 
{ord*a  on  the  east.;  farUier  towards  the  east  is  Lord  ChathamV^  and 
on  ihe  opposite  side  of  the  hall«  Mr.  Pitt'a. 

The  major's  court  is  a  plain  buildiitg;,,  in  two  stories,,  raxiging  at 
Vgb^  angles  with  the  great  ball.  In  the  basement  story,,  which  ia 
lighted  by  low  arched  windows,  is  kept  the  town  clerk  s  office ;  the 
opper  story  is  lighted  by  lofty  arcbaci  windows  m  the  east  wall. 
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wbich  has  beeu  despoiled  of  their  mullions  and  tracery.     The  inte- 
rior 18  approached  from  a  small  porch  between  the  west  end  and  the 
peal  hadily  the  entrance  being  on  the  west  side ;  the  grand  entrance 
to  the  court  is  at  the  south,  and  through  a  pointed  arch  of  large 
dimensions,  the  piers  ornamented  with  columns  sustaining  an  archi-* 
.trave,  composed  of  numerous  mouldings ;  above  the  doorway  is  a 
low  arched  window,  robbed  of  its  tracery^  on  each  side  of  which  is 
an  upright  pannel  with  a  cinquefoil  arched  bead^  containing  a  demi 
angel  holding  a  shield  before  him  charged  with  the  city  arms.     The 
north  eud  has  a  window  similar  to  the  opposite  end,  but  instead  of 
the  pannels  at  the  sides  of  it,  are  two  canopies  of  a  vety  neat  design  ; 
the  west  order  has  windows^  and  a  modem  dctorway,  and  concealed 
by  the  wainscot  is  a  very  neat  doorway,  with  a  pomted  arch, 
bounded  by  a  square  architrave,  the  mouldings  resting  on  columns, 
and  the  spandrils  filled  with  tracery.     A  portion,  at  the  north  end, 
is  parted  by  a  screen  to  form  a  retiring  room  (or  the  judge ;  the  screen 
has  a  canopy  in  the  centre,  and  is  painted  ^rith  niches  and  imita- 
ti<iDK  of  statues,  representing  the  same  subjects  as  formerly  existed 
OB  the  principal  front,  viz*  Fortitude,  Religion,  Temperan<tet  and  Jn^ 
lice.    The  I'oof  of  this  court  is  modern.     In  this  court  was  formerly 
a  portrait  6f  judge  Hale,  by  Wright :  and  another  of  the  late  eaf  1 
Camden,  by  sir  Joshua  Reynolds  ;*  the  latter  was  voted  by  the 
city  in  testimony  of  admiration  at  his  lordship's  conduct  in  dis^ 
cbarging  Mr.  Wilkes  cm  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  after  he  had  been 
arrested  and  committed  to  the  Tower  by  government,  under  an 
Iflegal  general  warrant,  in  1763.     His  lordship  is  depicted  in  his 
full  robes,  as  lord  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  standing  near 
a  table  covered  with  books  and  papers  on  a  rich  carpet,  which  de* 
aceads  to  the  gr6und  in  graceful  folds.     This  picture  has  been  en- 
gvared  by  Bastre ;  oH  flte  frame  is  the  following  inscription  : — 

Haoc  Icoaem  CAaou  PaAVt,  Esq.  Somroi  Jsdicu  C  B.  In  Honorem  Taoii 
Tiri  Aofflica  Lfbertatia  Le^  AMerleris  Fidi  S.  P.  Q.  L.  Id  Cario  Monicipali 
f'foili  JaftSfimt  Nodo  KbT.  Mar.  A.  D.  MDCCLXIV.    Gulielmo  Bridgen,  Arm. 

The  caiimdii  council  chamber  is  a  compact  and  well-proportioned 
voOB»  apfiropflately  fitted  up  for  the  assembly  of  the  court,  which 
oooaials  of  the  lord  mayory  twenty-six  aldermen,  and  236  deputies 
froB  tkcf  oky  trardt*  The  middle  part  is  formed  into  a  square,  by 
iouf  ttfchtB  aufltaining  adorn*,  ptefced  «^tth  asky^light,  and  assum<* 
mg  the  appearance  cl  ta  eucalloped  shell.  The  angles  of  the  cor- 
sets beoesith  were  painted  with  emblematical  representations  of 
'  ProTidenoe*  Innocencci  Wisdom,  and  Happiness,*  by  Rigaud**  all 
whicli  werepeffsonilied  by  females  of  different  ages,  aAd  with  proper 
aiOoewpaDtaienta,  but  the  oolours  having  beeh  changed  and*black- 
cB^  li^  damps,  were  obliterated  at  the  Faist  general  fi^air.    'The 

^  Vr^ley,  toI.  H.  p.  460.    These  have  aioce  been  removed  to  other  part<  ot 
liaflQiiig* 
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lord  mayor's  chair,  which  is  on  a  raised  platform  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  chamber,  is  seated  with  red  velvet,  and  Ihe  arms  and  backs 
are  gilt.  An  inclosure  at  the  lower  end  separates  the  seats  of  the 
common  conncil  men  from  a  narrow  space  connected  with  the  en* 
trance,  into  which  strangers  are  admitted  to  hear  the  proceedings  off 
the  court.     The  seats  of  the  aldermen  are  upon  the  platform. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  chamber  is  a  marble  statue,  erected  by  the 
corporation  to  commemorate  the  long  reign  and  virtues  of  our  late 
excellent  monarch  ;  it  is  placed  on  a  pedestal  within  a  laige  semi-> 
circular  niche  of  veined  marble ;  the  statue  is  the  size  of  life,  and  is 
attired  in  regal  robes,  and  appears  in  the  attitude  of  speaking.  On 
the  pedestal  is  the  following  inscription,  written  by  Mr.  Alderman 
Birch,  which  is  so  injudiciously  placed  as  to  be  hid  by  the  lord 
mayor  s  chair. 

GEORGE  THE  THIRD 
Born  and  bred  a  Briton,  eodeared  to  a  brave,  free,  and  loyal  people,  by  his 
poblic  virtoes,  by  hii  pre-eniioeot  example,  of  private  worth  in  all  relations  of 
domettic  life,  by  his  nniform  coarse  of  noaffectra  piety,  and  entire  snbmiwion  to 
the  will  of  Heaven.  The  Wisdom  and  Firmness  of  his  Character  and  Conncfls 
enabled  him  ao  to  apply  the  resoorces  of  his  empire,  so  to  direct  the  native  ener- 
gies of  his  sabjecu,  that  he  maiotained  the  dignity  of  bis  crown,  preserved  its- 
violate  the  constitution  in  Church  and  State,  and  secured  the  commeroe  ami 
prot^perity  of  his  dominions,  during  a  long  period  of  unexampled  difficulty :  in 
which  the  deadly  contagion  of  French  principles,  and  the  domineering  aggressioiM 
of  French  power,  had  nearly  dissolved  the  frame  and  destroyed  the  independence 
of  every  other  Government  and  Nation  in  Europe.  The  I^ord  Mayor,  Aldenneo, 
and  Commons  of  the  City  of  London,  have  erected  thb  Statue  in  testimony  off 
their  undeviating  loyalty  and  grateful  attachment  to  the  best  of  Kings,  in  the 
lifty-flfth  year  of  his  reign,  A.  D.  1815,  Birch,  Mayor. 

This  statue  was  opened  on  the  3d  June,  1815 ;  the  sums  voted  bj 
the  city  for  its  execution,  amounted  to  3,089/.  Or.  6d.  the  sculptor 
was  F.  Chantrey,  esq. 

The  walls  of  this  apartment  are. painted  of  a  dark  red  colour^ 
and  are  hung  with  a  very  splendid  collection  of  paintings,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  given  to  the  city  by  the  late  Mr.  Alderman  Joha 
Boydell,  who  filled  the  civic  chair  m  the  year  1791. 

The  principal  picture,  and  the  first  that  attracts  attention,  is  one 
that  was  voti^  by  the  corporation,  and  represents  '  The  destraction 
of  the  floating  batteriea  before  Gibraltar,*  on  September  the  thir- 
teenth, 1782.  This  was  designed  to  commemorate  the  gallant  de» 
fence  of  that  fortress  made  by  general  Elliott^  afterwards  lord  Heath- 
held  ;  and  was  executed  by  John  Singleton  Copley,  esq.  R.  A.  the 
father  of  Ibe  present  lord  chancellor,  who  was  paid  1,643/.  6r.  for 
his  performance ;  besides  having  the  privilege  of  exhibiting  it  for 
a  time  to  the  public,  and  which  was  done  in  a  temporary  batiding^ 
raised  for  the  purpose  in  the  Green  Park.  This  vast  picture,  which 
measures  twenty-five  feet  in  width,  and  about  twenty  in  height, 
exhibits  the  victory  achieved  by  the  garrison,  and  in  the  moment  off 
(heir  triumph,  a  display  of  humanity  that  highly  exalts  the  British 
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character :  Mt  is  compofled  of  ihree  large  groups ;  Uiat  on  the  right 
contains  the  portraits  of  the  principal  Brittsh  and  Hanoverian  officers^ 
of  the  size  of  life,  who  are  assembled  on  the  ramparts  (the  action 
being  o¥er»)  to  view  the  dreadful  sceoe  which  ensued  from  the  bat- 
tering ships  l>eing  set  on  fire.  Lord  Healhfield*  on  horseback,  in 
conversation  with  generals  Boyd,  De  la  Motte,  and  Green,  pointing 
lo  sir  Roger  Curtis,  and  a  detachment  of  British  seamen,  who,  at 
the  hazard  of  their  own  lives,  are  rescuing  their  vanquished  enemies 
from  destruction.  Several  of  the  seamen  are  seen  at  the  stern  of 
one  of  the  battering  ships,  striking  the  Spanish  ensign ;  whilst  others 
generously  relieve  a  number  of  the  unfortunate  Spaniards  from  a 
sinking  wreck:  these  .form  a  second  group  on  the  left.  The  third 
group  occupies  the  centre,  where  a  number  of  the  enemy  are  repre- 
sented in  extreme  distress,  endeavouring  to  escape  from  a  floatmg- 
battery  that  is  enveloped  in  flames.  At  a  distance  is  a  view  of  the 
camp  of  the  allied  army  of  France  and  Spain,  and  the  head-quarters 
of  the  duke  de  Crillon.'  All  the  principal  figures  are  as  large  as 
life ;  their  countenances  are  expressive  of  eager  attention,  and  are 
vei^  excellently  finished.  The  judgment  of  the  artist  is  rendered 
emmently  conspicuous,  both  in  the  arrangement  of  the  groups,  and 
in  the  varied  expressions  of  courage,  terror,  and  humanity,  that 
characterize  the  different  figures.  A  very  large  and  forcible  en- 
graving of  this  picture,  two  feet  nine  inches  in  length,  and  two  feet 
three  in  width,  was  executed  by  the  late  Mr.  William  Sharp, 
whose  talents  in  the  historic  line  deservedly  exalted  him  to  the 
chief  place  among  the  professors  of  the  graphic  art  in  this  country. 
Besides  the  above,  there  are  four  other  paintings,  but  much  smaller, 
(connected  with  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  in  this  apartment :  they  were 
executed  by  Paton,  and  represent,  1st.  '  the  Englbh  lines  within 
the  town,  with  the  houses  burning  and  in  ruins  ;*  2nd.  '  View  from 
the  sea,  with  the  blowing  up  of  the  gun-boats;'  3rd.  another  '  view 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  vessels;'  and  4th.  '  the  British 
fleet  under  lord  Howe  bearing  down  to  the  relief  of  the  fortress  :' 
the  three  former  have  been  engraved  by  Fittler ;  the  latter  by  Ler- 
piniere. 

The  last-mentioned  pictures  formed  part  of  the  gift  made  by  Mr. 
Boydell :  the  remaming  part  includes  the  following  paintings,  all 
which  are  in  this  chamber  :  the  original  price  of  the  entire  coUee- 
tion  amounted  to  about  3,000/. 

*  The  mnrder  of  David  Rizzio  by  the  lords  Damley  and  Ruthven, 
in  the  presence  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  May  the  9lh«  1566  V 
Opie :  engraved  by  Taylor. 

*  The  death  of  Wat  Tyler,  in  Smithfield,  June  the  16th,  1381 ;' 
Nortfacote :  engraved  by  Anker  Smith. 

*  The  engagement  between  the  English  and  French  fleets  com- 
manded by  the  admirab  Rodney  and  Count  de  Grasse,  in  the  West 
Indies,  April  the  12th,  1780;'  after  Paton,  by  Dodd  :  two  views: 
<me  of  which  has  been  engraved  by  Fittler,  the  other  by  Lerpiniere, 
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'  Apollo  waahiQg  his  locks  in  the  Castaiim  fountaia  ;*  Gaten 
HamilUm  :  engraved  by  Facius. 

*  Minerva,'  a  companion  to  the  above ;  WeatalU  ditto. 

'  The  ceremony  of  administering  the  official  oaths  on  the  svrearing 
in  of  Mr.  Abraham  Newnham  as  lord  mayor,  on  Nov.  theSth,  1789, 
at  Guildhall  ;*  W.  Miller ;  this  picture  contains  upwards  of  190  por* 
traits  of  aldermen,  city  officers,  common  eouncil-raen,  Ae,  Aneu* 
graving,  2  feet  7J  ipches,  by  2,  feet,  has  been  made  from  it  by  Ben- 
jamin Smith. 

*  View  of  the  shew  or  procession,  on  lord  mayor's  day,  by  water ;' 
the  vessels,  &c.  by  PatOQ ;  the  figures  by  Wheatley. 

Portraits,  half  and  three<-quarter  lengths  ;  '  marquis  Comwallis,' 
Copley  ;  engraved  by  B.  Smith :  <  lord  Heathifield,'  after  sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  ;*  engraved  by  Earlom ;  '  lord  Viscount  Duncan/  Hopp- 
ner,  engraved  bv  Ward :  '  lord  Howe,'  a  copy,  by  Kirtland :  '  lord 
viscount  Nelson,  sir  William  Beechey : '  lord  Rodney,*  after  Monnyer. 
'  lord  Hood,'  Abbott ;  <  lord  St.  Vincent,'  by  sir  W.Beechey ;  <  Riehard 
Clarke,  esq.'  chamberlain,  by  sir  T.  Lawrence,  by  vote  of  eommon 
council,  Dec.  8,  1825;  '  Daniel  Pindar,  esq.  senior  member  of  the 
court  of  comtnon  council,'  by  Opie ;  he  died  1819 ;  *  Queen  Cam* 
line,'  by  Lonsdale ;  '  the  Princess  Charlotte,'  by  the  same. 

In  this  apartment  are  three  busts:  lord  Nelson,  by  the  bon.  Mrs. 
Darner,  presented  by  herself  in  1808;  duke  of  Wellington,  by  Tur* 
nerelli,  and  Granville  Sharpe,  by  Chantrey. 

The  grateful  sense  entertained  of  Mr.  Boydeirs  gift  by  the  corpo- 
ration, was  testified  by  the  following  resolution,  which  is  engraven 
on  a  brass-plate  over  the  fire-place. 

At  a  Court  of  CommoD  CoodcU,  Feb.  07,  1800,  on  the  motioo  of  Mr*  Depatj 
Qoodbahere,  it  was  resolved.  That  the  Membera  of  this  Corporation,  gralefal  for 
the  delight  afforded  them  as  often  as  they  assemhle  ia  this  Court,  by  the  spiendid 
CoLLBCTioN  op  Paintinos  presented  by  Ma.  Aldbrvah  BoTDBi.L,.eul0i«aio- 
Ing  an  afiiBCtionate  aense  of  the  honour  done  them  by  that  celebrated  pitron  of 
i^rts,  and  proad  of  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  him  as  FeUow-cituensy  do, 
in  testimony  of  those  feedings,  request  him  to  sit  for  his  Portrait,  to  an  artist  of  his 
own  choice;  conscious,  however,  that  hereby  they  are  only  reqnestiag  him  to 
confer  a  new  gratiflcatioo  on  themsdves  and  their  successors,  and  anwilUog  thai, 
amidst  such  uid  so  many  remembrances  of  sublime  characters  and  ilkistrioiis  ac- 
tions, his  portrait  should  be  wanting,  who,  discerning  in  the  discovery,  and  muni- 
floent  in  the  encouragement,  of  merit  in  others,  combined  in  his  own  character 
privi^  integrity  wiih  public  spirit,  and  solid  honesty  with  a  highly  cultivated 
taste. 

The  portrait  of  the  worthy  alderman,  which  was  executed  in  con- 
sequence of  this  resoluti<Hi,  is  a  whole  length  by  sir  W.  Beechey, 
and  represents  him  in  his  robes  as  lord  mayor,  standing  at  a  table 
with  the  mace,  sword,  &c.  It  is  a  good  picture,  and  cost  300 
guineas. 

*  The  original  picture  by  sir  Joshua,  it  sustained  so  much  delerioratioo 
which  has  biren  copied  on  enamel  by  through  the  damps,  that  It  was  thought 
Mr.  Bone,  was  first  presented  to  the  ezpedieot  to  have  it  renovad  and 
city,  and  put  ap  Is  this  cfiamlier  *  but  copied. 
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Over  Um  ohimaey  was  •  beautilHl  alto  relieve  by  th^  ktc  Jaha 
Buik«»  IL  A.  RplewDling  '  ShukenpeAfe  between  iklttry  umI  paint- 
ing:* UiM  was  the  finish^  model  tor  the  eoulpturs  in  froat  of  Ihe 
Sfaaketpeave  gallery*  PalUmell,  and  was  also  pieietited  to  the  city 
by  Mr.  AUermaa  jioydelL  An  eograving  has  been  riiade  from  it 
by  Leaay  ;  it  waa  removed  with  the  ffire«place  in  18i6„  when  a  am* 
chine  for  warming  the  coart  was  aet  Up. 

The  court  of  akleraien  is  a  well-proportioned  and  handsome 
room  :  Che  ceiling  is  disposed  into  oval  and  circular  oompartmeDla^ 
conlaining  paintings  of  allegorical  and  fancy  subjects^  by  sir  J» 
Thornhill*  with  heavy  borders  richly  gilt.  Various  shield*  ol  arms* 
properly  blaxonedf  are  affixed  over  the  tofnice ;  and  the  mantel 
piece  exhibits  a  cleverly  executed  aUegorical  design  of  several 
figures  in  imitation  of  bronse^  Over  the  eatft  door  is  the  appro* 
priate  motto,  Audi  Alteram  Pmriem^  in  golden  letters. 

Itt  the  chamberlain's  drawing-room,  framed  and  glased^  are  be« 
tween  thirty  and  forty  elegantly  written,  and  otherwise  embellished* 
copies  of  the  votes  of  thanks^  &c»  from  the  city,  to  the  most  dis- 
tinguished naval  and  military  heroes  in  the  late  and  present  wara« 
The  writing  is  principally  by  J.  Tomkios ;  each  record  has  the  armo* 
rial  bearings  of  the  gallant  chieftain  whom  it  commemorates  at  the 
top;  the  city  arms  at  Ihe  bottom;  and  round  the  borders  different 
emblems,  figures,  and  trophies,  in  allusion  to  the  action  recorded, 
neatly  drawn  and  coloured.  The  gift  of  the  freedom  of  the  city 
was  in  various  instances  accompanied  by  that  of  a  gold  box,  value 
100  guineas,  or  a  sword  of  200  guineas  value.  In  the  chamber 
Iain's  office,  apprentices  are  enrolled,  freemen  admitted,  &c.  In 
this  apartment  is  a  portrait  of  Tomkins  the  writer*  bv  sir  J.  Reynoldsi 
and  *  The  Miseries  of  Civil  War  ;*  a  scene  from  Shakespeare's  Henry 
the  sixth,  act  II.  representing  a  son  that  bad  killed  his  father*  and 
a  father  that  bad  killed  his  son,  in  the  battle  of  Towton,  fought  oa 
Palm-sunday,  1461 ;  Josiah  Boydell ;  engraved  by  J.  Ogborne. 

In  the  waiting  room  is  a  painting  of  '^  the  Death  of  James  L  of 
Scotland,'  by  Opie,  and  '  The  Mate  Tiger,  and  the  Lioness  and 
Whelps,^  by  NdrUicote,  finely  painted :  the  former  baa  been  engraved 
by  Murphy :  the  latter,  by  Earlom. 

Above  the  entrance  10  Guildhall  is  the  city  llbtory*  a  neat  and 
commodtoaa  apartments  Over  the  fire-place  k  wtmm  beautifal 
carving  by  Gibbons  of  the  Mace,  Cap  of  Maintenance,  and  Sword. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  boohs  in  this  library  are  presentation 
copies.  Here  also  are  a  complete  set  of  the  Journals  and  Repotta 
of  the  Hoose  of  Commons^  presented  by  alderman  Wood,  in  104 
volumes ;  a  malchlesa  set  of  the  Loriden  Gaxetfe*  the  Repoita  oo 
the  PoMie  Records^  ^c 

The  other  apartmenis  in  this  cMioe  rehire  no  pafticnlar  des*' 
criptioM ;  most  eif  them  wtm  a|q»opri«ted  an  of fieeSr  or  tl  the  trans- 
actic«  of  pyUie  baaiaesa^ 

Benealil  the  haH  is  a  curious  crypt,  ih4  enlniAce  to  which  is  by 
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a  dcflcent  of  aeTeral  steps,  and  a  wide  doonray  in  the  basement  of 
the  east  end.  This  is  divided  into  aisles  by  clustered  columns*  havmy 
plinths,  bases,  and  capitals ;  from  the  latter  spring  the  groins  of  the 
vaulting,  the  chief  intersections  of  which  display  ornamented  bosaes  ; 
one  of  them  has  a  shield  with  the  city  arms.  On  the  north  aide 
were  four  large  pointed-headed  windows,  now  walled  np»  each  of 
which  had  three  lights.  The  height  of  the  crypt  is  about  thirteen 
feet :  it  is  now  only  used  for  the  storing  up  of  the  tables,  benches^ 
&c.  employed  in  the  arrangements  for  the  civic  feast  on  lord 
mayor's  day.  Sec. 

Since  the  building  of  the  kitchen  by  sir  John  Shaw,  in  1501,  the 
inauguration  dinners  of  the  lord  mayors  have  constantly  been  cele- 
brated in  Guildhall.  The  entertainments  are  always  splendid ;  but 
particularly  so  at  the  customary  times  when  the  reigning  sove- 
reign and  royal  family  honour  the  citizens  with  their  presence,  or 
when  direct  invitaticms  to  civic  banquets  are  given  <m  the  occurrence 
of  important  state  events. 

The  exterior  of  the  hall,  with  the  exception  of  the  south  fagade, 
already  described,  is  so  closely  environed  by  houses,  that  no  full 
view  of  it  can  be  obtained.  The  side  walls  and  the  angles  of  the 
east  and  west  ends  are  supported  by  enormous  buttresses,  which 
correspond  in  situation  with  the  divisions  formed  by  the  clustered 
columns  of  the  interior.  The  three  principal  divisions  of  the  mag- 
nificent east  and  west  windows  are  also  formed  by  appropriate  but- 
tresses ;  but  the  mouldings  and  tracery  are  ingeniously  varied. 
The  summit  of  each  angle  of  the  roof  is  crowned  by  a  lofty  octan- 
gular turret  (having  ornamental  plinths,  buttresses,  &c.)  surmounted 
by  a  cupola  of  comparatively  recent  date :  from  these  cupolas,  a 
pediment  cornice  rises  towards  the  centre  of  the  design  at  each 
end,  but  instead  of  meeting  in  a  point  the  whole  terminates  in  a 
plain  modern  pedestal. 

Hoipiiai  of  SIf •  J%ma$  of  Aecm 

On  the  site  of  the  extensive  pile  of  build  mg  situated  between 
ironmonger-lane  and  Old  Jewry,  and  known  as  Mercers*-hall,  was 
formerly  an  hospital  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  of  Acars»  or  Aoods. 
for  a  master  and  brethren.  Militia  HotpiiaRt,  S.  ThomoM  Martyri$ 
Caniuariennt  de  Aeon,  being  -a  branch  of  the  Templars.  It  was 
founded  by  Thomas  Fitz-Theobald  de  Helles,  and  Agnes  his  wife* 
sister  to  Thomas  Becket,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  They  gave  to 
the  roaster  and  brethren  the  lands  with  the  appurtenances,  that 
some  time  were  Gilbert  Beckefs,  faUier  of  the  said  Thomas,  in  the 
which  he  was  bom ;  there  to  make  a  church.  There  was  a  charne^ 
and  a  chapel  over  it  of  St«  Nicholas  and  St.  Stephen. 

William  Bouyndon,  magister  damiu  $aneU  Tkomm  MorturiM  de 
Aeon,  March  1419.  Johan.  Chadde,  ctoit  ei  euUelar,  Londoo,  by 
his  last  will  dated  June  13, 1482,  gave  to  John  Neet,  master  of  the 
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House  of  St.  Thomas  (he  Martyr  of  Aconsy  and  the  brethren  of  the 
t»aid  place,  and  their  successors,  his  tenement  in  Bershaw-lane,  in 
the  iwrish  of  St.  Mary  de  Cole  church. 

This  hospital  was  %alued  to  dispend  !277/.  3f.  6c/.  It  was  sur- 
rendered the  30th  of  Henry  VIII.  the  21st  of  October,  and  was  since 
purchased  by  the  mercers,  by  means  of  sir  Richard  Gresham,  and 
was  again  set  open  on  the  eve  of  St.  Michael  1541,  the  33rd  of 
Henry  VIII. 

The  image  of  Thomas  Becket,  to  which  saint  this  chapel  was 
dedicated,  stood  over  the  gate.  Bat  in  the  month  of  January, 
the  first  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  somebody  threw  it  down  and 
broke  it ;  and  set  a  writing  on  the  church  door,  reflecting  on  them 
that  placed  it  there.  '  It  is  now  called  the  Mercers-chapel ;  and 
there  is  kept  a  free  grammar-school,  as  of  old  time  had  been  ac- 
custonaed  and  commanded  by  parliament ;  of  which  hereafter.' 

Theie  is  an  ancient  register  of  the  lands  belonging  to  this  hos- 
pital at  Mercers-hall,  and  another  among  the  Cottonian  MSS.  in 
the  British  museum.* 

Annexed  to  the  acknowledgement  of  supremacy,  1534,  in  the 
Chapter-house,  Westminster,  is  an  impression  of  the  common  seal 
of  this  hospital,  representing  two  male  figures,  one  an  archbishop  • 
seatiKl ;  the  other,  half-length,  addressing  him — Legend,  Sioiix. 

COMBCVNB.  CAPITVLI.  FRATRY.'  BbATI.  ThOMB.  MARTIRIS. 
LONB*. 

The  arms  of  this  hospital  were  Azure  a  cross  pattee  per  pale  ^ 
gulcM  and  argent. 

At  the  time  Stow  made  his  survey,  there  were  several  monuments 
here  for  the  following  persons ;  though  many  of  them  were  defaced. 

James  Butler,  earl  of  Ormond,  and  dame  Johan  his  countess, 
8  Henry  VI .  Stephen  Cavendish,  draper,  mayor,  1362 ;  Thomas 
Cavendish,  and  William  Cavendish.  The  former,  viz.  Thomas 
Cavendish,  bequeathed  hu  body  to  be  laid  here  in  these  words  (by 
his  will,  proved  1524).  *  I  Thomas  Cavendish^  <ff  .the  king*s  Ex- 
chequer, bequeath  my  body  to  be  buried  in  the  church  of  Thomas 
Acars  within  London,  in  the  north  isle  of  the 'choir,  next  my  grand- 
father William  Cavendish.' 

Thomas  Canon  (or  Gernon)  called  Pike,  one  of  the  sheriffs 
1410.  William  Rule,  CwU  ei  Pannarim^  buried  in  the  church  of 
St.  Thomas  the  Martyr  de  Aeon,  Loud.  This  will  bore  date 
March  1390 ;  wherein  are  these  words :  Item,  omnia  ilia  terras 
ei  iememenia  nnper  Johannis  Lenne  in  Stratford  Lantkern  in  Pa-- 
roekia  de  West  Ham,  qum  perquintfi  ex  feoffamento  Johannis 
Nvrthtury,  Arm.  et  Johannis  de  Kent,  Arm,  volo  quod  Executoris 
fast  vendant  et  distribmant,  4*c.  ad  Emendationem  Viarum  a 
Coresln-egge  usque  ad  Domum  Johannis  fVallere  in  Stratford, 

John  Trusbut,  mercer,  1437;  Thomas  Norland,  sheriff,  1483; 
/£dmuod  Shaa,  goldsmith,  mayor  1482:  sir  Thomas  Hill,  knt. 

^  Tibsrisf .  c  S. 
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mayor,  1485;  Henry  Frowicke;  Thomas  Ham,  sheriff,  1479; 
Lancelot  Laken,  esq. ;  Ralph  Tilney,  sheriff,  1488  ;  — :—  Garth, 
esq. ;  John  Rich ;  Tho.  Butler,  earfof  Ormond,  1515;  sir  William 
Btttler,  grocer,  maybr,  1516;  William  Browne,  mercer,  mayor, 
1513;  sir  William  Locke,  mercer,  sheriff,  1548;  sir  John  Alien, 
mereer,  mayor,  1526,  deceased^  1544;  sir  Thomas  Leigh,  mercer, 
mayor,  1558 ;  sir  Richard  Malory,  mereer,  mayor,  1584 ;  Hunn 
phrey  Baskervile,  mercer,  sheriff,  1561 ;  sir  George  Bond,  mayor, 
1587,  &c. 

Add  to  the  former  these  persons  here  also  buried,  whose  mono* 
ments  were  defaced  long  before  the  fire :  Henry  Frowicke ;  John 
Amerce ;  Richard  Wayte,  of  Hampi^ire,  10th  July,  1402 ;  WilUam 
Goldwyn,  1482 ;  Henry  Cumber ;  Richard  Laundsey,  1481 ;  Rosse 
£ryspe,  under  the  same  stone,  1514  ;  William  Jenkes,and  ChristisB 
his  wife,  1476 ;  John  Perys,  and  Margaret  his  wife ;  William  Good- 
wvn,  Nic.  Arguz,  1494;  John  Taune;  Richard  Martys  and  Agnes; 
Thomas  Morrys,  and  Joan  his  wife. 

To  these,  Mr.  Maitland  adds  the  following,  from  a  MS.  id  thr 
college  of  arms, 

Margaret,  wife  of  John  Bracebridge,  merchant  of  the  staple, 
1446;  and  he  the  same  year  died  at  Calais. 

Radulphus  Tilney,  grocer  ol  London,  and  aldermiui,  obiit  1603. 
His  bearing.  Baron  and  Femme  1.  A  chevron  between  8«  — - 
Heads  eraMd  2,  Semy  de  crosses  botonee,  a  lion  passsiit  gardant. 

Thomas  Hubbart,  late  of  Gray's-inn,  gent,  obiil  1615,  and  Eii« 
zabeth  his  wife,  had  issue  three  sons  and  three  daagfaters. 

John  Lock,  of  London,  mercer,  and  Mary  his  wife,  obiit  1619. 
.  William  Lock,  kni.  and  aldetnum  of  London,  obiit  1660,  had 
wives,  Alice,  Catharine,  Eleanor,  and  Elieabeth. 

John  Hare,  citizen  and  mercer  of  London,  and  Dorothy  his  wife, 
had  eleven  sons  and  three  daughters,  and  died  1664. 

This  John  Hare  was  a  wealthy  meroer,  living  in  Cbei^Midc,  m 
the  parish  of  St.  Mary  le  Bow,  son  of  John  Hate  of  Homersfieid,  m 
the  county  of  Suffolk,  esq. ;  and  brother  to  sir  Nidiolas  Hare^  knt 
master  of  the  rolls.  He  had  sons^  Nicholas,  his  heir,  Thomas, 
John,  Hugh,  Ralph,  Richard,  Edmund,  &c.  and  daughters,  Isabel, 
married  lo  Cholmley ;  Margaret,  married  to  Audley,  merocTi  Ac. 
by  his  industry  in  his  calling,  he  left  manors,  lands,  and  tenements 
among  his  children,  and  made  his  will,  August  20^  1564. 

Thomas  Leigh,  knt.  obiit  1571. 

Walter  Garraway,  draper,  obiit  1671. 

Thomas  Low  of  London,  merchant,  obiit  1574,  and  Eixabetb  his 
wife,  had  issue  Margaret,  Thomas,  and  Elisabeth.  Which  Matga* 
ret,  living  after  her  father,  was  wife  of  Rowland  Leigh,  son  sad  heir 
of  Thomas  Leigh,  knt.  and  alderasan  of  London. 

William  Allen,  knt*  and  alderman  of  London,  died  1674*  His 
coat  on  his  stoae,  parted  per  a  itssy  jnUkaad  or,  a  pnttet  engrailed^ 
counterchanged,  and  three  talbots  passant  of  the  second. 
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John  AUeiif  knt.  and  mercer  of  Loiidan.  He  h«d  his  coat  afKm 
bis  monuioeQl ;  in  three  roundlets  m«  many  talbots  passant.  On  a 
chief  a  lion  passant  gardant  between  two  anchors. 

Charles  Hoskinat  dtiaen  ol  Londa,  and  Anae  his  wife,  had  issue 
two  sons  and  tivo  daughters,  obiit  1697. 

Richard  Baron,  amig«  and  mtroer  of  London,  obiit  1691,  had 
issue  of  hia  first  wife»  Alwe  Harpsfield,  one  son  and  one  daughter  ; 
and  ol  Maigaret.  Morten,  hia  second  wife,  seven  sons  ar^  two 
daogbters.  Hia  coat  waa  borne  impaled  with  bis  two  wives ;  1. 
two  lions  passant  gardant.  2.  Harnsfield,  three  harps.  S.  Morton, 
•ne  escallop,  between  three  woWes  heads  erased. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Matthew  Hoppie,  gent,  fint  wife  to  Natha- 
niel Derdes,  grocer  of  LoMlon,  by  whom  he  bad  issue  two  sons  and 
three  daughter*.    Sha  died  1610. 

A  daughter  of  Peter  Naplesdcn,  second  wife  of  the  said  Nathaniel, 
Hy  whom  he  had  issue  two  sons,  and  she  died  1614. 

Roger  How»  dtiaen  and  grocer  of  London,  obiit  1006.  His  wife 
was  Jane,  daughter  of  WiUiam  Syma  of  Charde  in  Somersetshire, 
armig.  by  whom  he  had.  issue,  Elizabeth  and  Mary.  Stephen  Soame, 
knt.  alderman  of  London,  obiit  1619.  He  bore  in  divers  quarters, 
1.  ffulet,  a  chevron  between  three  mullets,  er.  2.  barry,  ar^.  and  ax, 
in  a  canton,  er.  a  tna,  ^iilrt.  3.  ffules,  six  annulets,  or.  4.  ar^.  (S 
cinquefoils)  between  two  chevronets  sabk,  three  moorcocks  proper. 
5.  gnies,  a  chevron  engrailed,  org,  6.  puU§,  a  fess  nebnle  ermine. 
7.  arg.  a  fess,  between  three  chevrons  gules.  His  wife  bore  arg. 
three  dnquefoila,  as.  a  chief 

Robert  Soame,  D.  D.  brother  to  Stephen,  died  ttne  prole. 

Before  thia  hospital,  towards  the  street,  was  built  a  handsome  and 
beautiful  chapel  arched  over  with  stone,  and  thereupon  the  mercer's 
hall,  a  moat  curious  piece  of  work.  Sir  John  Allen,  mercer,  beinr 
a  founder,  was  there  buried ;  but  afterwards  his  tomb  was  removed 
into  the  body  of  the  hospital  church,  and  the  chapel  was  made 
into  shops,  and  let  out  for  rents  by  his  successors  the  mercers. 

On  Tuesday,  the  27th  of  April,  anno  10  Henry  VIIL,  it  was 
granted  unto  tlie  master  and  bis  brethren  of  the  hospital  of  St. 
Thomas  of  Aeons,  in  Weal«cheap^  where  St.  Thomas  the  martyr 
was  bom,  (hecaaie  they  wanted  room  in  the  hospital)  that  for  their 
more  ease  they  might  make  a  gallery  in  convenient  height  and 
breadth*  from  their  said  house  across  the  street  in  the  Old 
lewry,  intn  a  certain  garden  and  buildings,  which  the  master  and 
brethren  bad  then  lately  porchased  ;  so  as  the  said  gallery  should  be 
of  such  height,  aa  should  not  annoy  man,  hone,  nor  cart ;  and  to 
make  a.  window  on  either  side  of  the  said  gallery,  and  therein, 
yearly,  in  the  winter,  to  have  a  sufficient  light,  for  the  oomlort  of 
ibem  thnl  passed  by. 

la  the  year  1686,  on  St.  Peter*s  night,  king  Henry  VIII.  and 
queen  Jane  has  wife,  stood  in  the  mercer's  hall,  then  npw  built,  and 
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beheld  the  *  marching  watch  of  the  city,  most  bravciy  set  out  ;*  sir 
John  Allen,  mercer,  one  of  the  king's  council,  being  mayor. 

The  mercer*s  hall  and  chapel  were  demolished  by  the  great  fire, 
but  new  and  magnificently  built  by  the  company. 

The  front  of  Mercer's  hall,  in  Cheapside,  which,  from  the  cooti- 
guity  of  dwelling-houses,  &c.  is  almost  the  only  part  of  the  exterior 
that  can  be  seen,  is  very  narrow ;  and  it  presents  a  somewhat  whim- 
sical arrangement  of  architectural  parts  and  sculptured  adornments, 
in  which  propriety  of  design  has  given  place  to  fanciful  substitutions. 
The  doorway  exhibits  an  ornamented  arch,  with  cherubim  above, 
in  the  act  of  mantling  the  virgin's  head,  which  is  the  cognizance  of 
the  company,  and  b  displayed  upon  the  key-stone  of  the  arch. 
Above  is  a  cornice  with  brackets^  sustaining  a  small  balcony,  from 
the  floor  of  which,  on  each  side,  rises  an  Ionic  pilaster,  supporting 
an  entablature  and  open  pediment  of  the  same  order  :  between  the 
pilasters  and  the  central  window,  are  the  figures  of  Faith  and  Hope, 
in  niches ;  and  from  a  third  niche  over  the  entablature,  protrudes 
the  statue  of  Charity,  sitting,  with  her  three  children.  Two  wheel- 
like windows,  each  encircled  by  a  wreath,  are  seen  above,  under 
the  terminating  cornice ;  and  on  the  top  of  the  building  are  three 
pedestals,  that  once  supported  as  many  statues.  This  part  of  the 
edifice  will  probably  be  soon  rebuilt,  as  it  has  been  condemned  by 
the  surveyors,  and  is  in  a  state  of  complete  decay. 

The  entrance  in  Cheapside  leads  into  a  covered  doister,  partly 
surrounding  a  small  court,  the  superstructure  b  sustained  upon 
Doric  columns,  the  exterior  range  of  columns  sustaining  their  enta- 
blature and  a  cantiliver  cornice  of  extraordinary  projection ;  the 
frieze  has  chaplets  of  roses  in  the  metopes.  This  dobter  b  used  as 
a  burying  place,  and  contains  several  monuments.  The  roost  an- 
cient is  an  altar-lomb,  contained  in  a  recess  in  the  north  wall,  cor 
▼ered  with  an  elliptical  arch ;  on  the  front  of  the  pedestal  b  in- 
scribed : 

Richard Fisbbo roe,  Mercer:  a  worthy  benefactor,  died  8ih  Aprils  1685. 

and  on  the  ledger  lies  extended  the  recumbent  figure  of  the  deceased 
in  full  costume,  in  hb  livery  gown,  holding  his  |^oves  in  his  hands ; 
the  effigy  alone  b  ancient :  much  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  ori- 
ginal colours  have  been  tastelessly  effaced,  and  the  effigy  painted 
white.  In  its  original  state  it  would  have  presented  Uie  fmeat  spe- 
cimen of  the  civic  costume  of  the  age  in  the  metropolb.  The 
chapel  is  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  ddbter ;  it  b  aj^ 
proached  by  three  doorways,  the  two  latter  ones  have  dliptical  pe- 
diments. On  a  pannel  over  the  lintel  of  the  centre,  b  inscribed 
'  DOMys  DEI.'  The  interior  is  nearly  square,  the  walb  are  lofly, 
and  in  each,  except  the  one  which  abuts  on  the  clobter,  are  three 
k>fty  semicircular  arches  ;  the  central,  which  is  the  widest,  b  a  win- 
dow ;  the  lateral  ones  are  recesses  containing  two  series  of  windows, 
the  lower  square  the  upper  circular ;  the  eastern  windows  have  been 
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walled  up.     The  ceiling  is  horizontal,  slightly  coved  at  the  sides, 
the  latter  part  arched  above  the  windows,  the  imposts  enriched  with 
cherubim,  the  residue  is  pannelled  into  compartments,  square  and 
oblong,  the  soffits  of  the  former  occupied  by  circular  wreaths.      In 
the  centre  rises  an  octangular  lantern  lighti    The  dados  under  the 
windows  are  wainscotted  to  the  height  of  the  sills,  the  wainscot  pan- 
nelled and  enriched  with  coupled  pilasters  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
sustaining  their  entablature  and  surmounted  wilh  elliptical  pediments. 
The  portion  above  the  altar  is  more  enriched  ;  the  entablature  sus- 
tains an  attic  surmounted  by  an  elliptical  pediment,  in  thelympanum 
of  which  is  painted  on  a  square  pannel  a  choir  of  angels.     The  de 
calogue,  creed,  and  paternoster,  occupy  the  pannels,  over  which  are 
the  roval  arms,  between  those  of  the  city  and  the  company,  all  richly 
carved  in  oak,  and  accompanied  with  a  variety  of  oak  carving  in 
palm  branches  and  foliage. 

At  the  west  end  is  a  gallery ;  the  pulpit  and  desks  are  grouped 
in  the  front  of  the  altar  rails  ;  they  are  not  remarkable  for  carving. 
The  area  of  the  chapel  is  fitted  up  like  a  church,  and  entirely 
pewed  ;  even  the  stand  for  the  lord  mayor's  sword  is  not  forgotten  ; 
the  pavement  is  marble  in  black  and  white  squares.  It  has  neither 
organ  nor  font. 

The  entrance  to  the  hall  most  used  is  in  Ironmonger's  lane,  where 
is  a  small  court,  with  convenient  offices,  a  fire  proof  room  for  the  ar- 
chives, &c.  Adjoining  to  this  is  a  more  extensive  court  and  piazza, 
with  pillars  of  the  Doric  order,  with  their  proper  entablature,  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  which  is  the  chapel  above  described.  A  high 
flight  of  stairs  leads  from  the  piazza  to  the  hall,  which  is  a  hand- 
some apartment,  having  a  screen  and  music  gallery  at  the  west 
end  ;  the  whole  of  this  apartment  is  wainscotted  round,  and  orna- 
mented with  Ionic  pilasters,  and  a  profusion  of  elaborate  carving  of 
fruit,  foliage,  &c.  Above  the  master's  seat,  at  the  east  end,  is  a 
full  length  portrait  of  £d%vard  Forster.esq.  governor  of  the  Exchange 
Assurance,  and,  on  each  side,  are  portraits  (full  lengths)  of  Benja- 
min Morland,  esq.  F.  R.  S.  master  of  St.  Paul's  school,  in  the 
reign  of  George  I.,  and  Dr.  Roberts,  late  master  of  the  same  school ; 
lower  down  are  two  small  paintings  on  pannel  of  sir  Thomas  Gre- 
sham,  and  sir  R.  Whittinglon,  with  his  cat.  In  this  hall  are  also 
portraits  of  Thomas  Papilion,  esq.  Rowland  Wynne,  esq.  an  inte- 
resting head  of  dean  Collet,  founderof  St.  Paul's  school,  on  pannel, 
and  a  m:in  in  a  rich  Turkish  dress.  From  the  ceiling  depend  three 
magnificent  cut  glass  chandeliers.  The  court  room  which  adjoins 
the  hall,  is  a  plain  apartment,  wainscotted  round  in  a  similar  style 
to  the  hall,  with  Ionic  pilasters,  &c.  The  ceiling  is  perforated  with 
an  oval  light.  In  this  aparluient  is  a  half  length  portrait  of  sir 
Thomas  Gresham,  on  pannel ;  this  has  been  a  good  picture,  but  is 
much  damaged  through  injudicious  cleaning.  From  this  apartment 
a  door  leads  into  a  spacious  gallery  in  Ihe  cliopel,  which  was  for- 
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nieriy   mmd  by  the  ooaipaiiy»  inefioiis  to  commenctng  business. 
This  gallery  is  now  used  tor  lumber  and  rubbish  I 

In  the  hall»  not  only  the  ordinary  business  of  the  company  is 
transacted^  but  the  meetings  also  of  the  Gresham  committee  are  re- 
gularly held.  This  committee,  to  whom  the  important  trusts  atten- 
dant on  the  magnificent  bounties  of  sir  Thomas  Gresham  are  dele** 
gated,  consists  of  four  aldermen,  (of  whom  the  lord  mayor  for  the 
time  being  is  constantly  one)  and  eight  other  members  of  the  cor- 
poration of  London,  with  whom,  for  this  purpose,  are  associated  a 
select  number  of  the  court  of  assistants  of  the  mercer's  company. 

In  the  ladies  chamber,  which  is  a  small  apartment  over  the  en- 
trance from  Cbeapside,  is  a  beautiful  chimney-pieoe,  decorated  with 
some  exquisite  carvings  in  wood,  by  Gibbons. 

The  whole  of  this  edifice,  though  repaired  in  1814,  possesses  bat 
a  mean  appearance,  considering  that  it  belongs  to  the  first  com* 
pany  in  the  city.  It  is  certainly  unworthy  so  distinguished  a  iKidy 
of  merchants,  as  at  present  compose  the  court  and  livery  of  this 
ancient  and  affluent  fraternity. 

Grocers  HalL 

The  site  of  the  present  hall  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Poultry,  within  an  enclosed  court,  the  entrance  to  which  is  a  long 
narrow  passage,  now  called  Grocers-alley,  which  was  anciently 
called  '  Conyhope-lane,*  from  the  sign  of  three  conies,  [ral>bfts], 
hanging  over  a  poulterer's  stall  at  the  lane  end ;  or  more  properly, 
as  the  historian  has  spelt  it  in  the  same  page,  '  Conn ingsh op-lane,' 
t.  e.  Coney-shop-lane.  At  the  upper  end  of  this  lane,  or  rather 
between  it  and  the  Poultry  compter,  was  the  chapel  of  Corpus 
Christi,  and  St.  Mary,  which  was  founded,  says  Stow,  by  a  citizen 
named  *  Jonyrunnes,'  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  and  to 
which  belonged  a  guild  or  fraternity,  that  '  might  expend  20^  by 
the  year'.  This  foundation  was  suppressed  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  and 

afterwards  purchased  by Hbbson,  a  haberdasher,  who  '  tnmed 

the  chapel  into  a  fair  warehouse,  with  shops  towards  the  street, 
and  lodgings  over  them.     Not  a  vestige  of  this  building  remains.' 

The  site  of  the  present  hall  with  the  *  building  thereupon,'  was 
originally  putchased  by  the  company,  in  the  year  1411,  for  the 
sum  of  320  marks,  of  the  barcm,  Robert  Fitz-Walter,  hereditary 
castellan-baronneret,  or  standard-bearer,  to  the  city  of  London. 
Here  they  immediately  laid  the  foundation  of  a  stately  hall,  which 
being  mostly  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  London,  was  rebuilt  '  with  a 
Gothic  front  and  bow  window :'  the  charge  for  the  great  parlour 
and  court-room  being  defrayed  by  sir  John  Cutler,  who  was  four 
times  master  of  the  company.  In  that  edifice  were  kept  the 
accounts,  and  the  business  transacted  of  the  Bank  of  England,  from 
the  time  of  its  incorporation  till  its  removal  hito  Threadneedle- 
3treet,  in  June  1734.  The  present  hall  was  built  upon  the  anctem 
site  between  the  years  1798  and  1802,  from  designs,  by  Mr.  Le- 
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vcitoii,  avchitect ;  and  though  not  a  splendid  fabric,  is  well  adapted 
to  Its  indoaed  situation.  It  is  chiefly  constructed  of  brick,  but  the 
basement  story  is  faced  with  stoue,  and  the  entrance  porch  is 
ornamented  with  rustic  work.  From  the  base  rise  ten  pair  of  stone 
pilasters,  of  the  Tuscan  order,  (betwen  which  range  the  principal 
windows),  supporting  an  architrave  and  cornice  of  the  same  mate- 
rial. 

At  the  present  time  (May  1828)  this  hall  is  undergoing  a  thorough 
repair  under  the  direction  of  J.  Gwilt,  esq.  F.  S.  A.  The  company 
possess  portraits  of  the  following  personages :  sir  Thomas  Chichely, 
sir  Robert  Ladbroke,  lord  mayor,  1748,  and  the  right  hon.  William 
Pitt.  Mr.  BrayKey  also  noticed  the  following  paintings  in  the 
possessioii  of  the  company ;  sir  John  Cutler,  bart.  sir  John  Moore, 
lord  mayor  1882,  and  sir  John  Fleet,  lord  mayor  1693. 

On  Ihe  site  of  Grocers^hall,  stood  the  Poultry  compter,  a  heavy 
brick  edifice,  which  was  pulled  down  previous  to  the  erection  of 
the  new  prison  in  Whitecross-street. 

On  the  south  side  of  Cheapside  is  a  handsome  house,  at  present 
occopied  by  Mr.  Tegg,  an  eminent  bookseller.  It  was  erected  from 
a  design  by  sir  Christopher  Wren  in  1668-9. 

The  front  is  decorated  with  a  profusion  of  ornament ;  it  consists 
of  three  stories  above  the  ground  floor,  besides  an  attic,  which  re- 
tiies  behind  the  Ime  of  the  front.  The  shop  front,  added  by  the 
piesent  possessor,  assimilates  in  its  decorations  with  the  older  por- 
tioD  of  the  building:  the  upper  stories  have  a  slightly  marked 
centre,  with  a  balcony  of  stone  above  the  first  floor  window ;  all  the 
windows  are  indosed  within  richly  ornamented  architraves,  and  the 
stories  are  decorated  by  cornices  sustained  on  ants?.  The  upright 
of  the  principal  elevation  is  finished  with  a  bold  frieze  of  acanthus 
leaves,  surmounted  by  a  cornice,  which  over  the  centre  division  is 
broken  by  a  segmental  pediment.     The  attic  is  in  a  plainer  style. 

The  materials  are  brick  with  stone  dt.essings ;  the  plane  surfaces 
have. been  covered  with  composition  which,  from  its  age,  presented 
a  dilapidated  appearance  before  the  house  was  taken  by  the  pre- 
sent proprietor  in  1823,  who  restored  the  whole  (under  th!e  direction 
of  G.  Smith,  esq.),  in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner. 

Honey-lane  market,  which  is  partly  m  the  ward  of  Cheap,  and 
partly  in  that  of  Cripplegate,  is  the  smallest  market  in  the  city, 
being  only  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  feet  from  east  to  west,  and 
ninety-seven  feet  from  north  to  south.  In  the  centre  is  a  large 
square  market^house,  standing  on  pillars,  with  rooms  over  it,  and 
a  bell  tower  in  the  middle.  Here  are  also  &  number  of  standing 
stalls  for  butchers,  fruiterers,  &c.  and  the  passages  into  the  market 
are  inhabited  by  poulterers,  and  other  dealefa  in  provisions. 

This  market  occupies  the  site  of  two  churches,  burnt  down  io 
1606;  viz.  that  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Milk-street,  which  belonged 
to  Cripplegate-ward,  and  that  of  Allhallows,  Hsney-lane»  in  this 
wardf  whfcn  stood  where  the  east  end  of  the  market  now  is.     It  is 
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a  rectory^  the  advowson  of  which  belongs  to  the  grocers'  coiDfiany« 
who,  since  the  union  with  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  and  St.  Paacras, 
Soper-lane,  present  in  turn  with  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  church  of  St.  Pancras,  Soper-lane,  stood  on  the  north  side 
of  Pancras-Iane,  and  took  its  name  from  its  dedication  to  St.  Pao« 
eras,  a  young  Phrygian  nobleman,  who  for  his  strict  adherence  to 
the  Christian  faith,  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome,  under  the  emperor 
Dioclesian,  and  from  its  vicinity  to  Soper-lane,  now  Queen-street. 
It  is  a  rectory,  the  patronage  of  which  was  in  the  prior  and  canons 
of  Canterbury,  till  they  granted  the  advowson  to  Simon,  the  arch- 
bishop, in  the  year  13(35 ;  since  which  time,  it  has  remained  in  the 
archbishops  of  that  see.  Over  part  of  the  site  of  this  church  for- 
merly stood  a  cistern  to  receive  water,  which  came  lo  the  great  con- 
duit at  the  east  end  of  Cheapside. 

On  the  same  side  of  Pancras-lane,  a  little  further  to  the  east, 
stood  the  parish  church  of  St.  Bennet,  Sherehog,  which  is  said  to 
derive  its  name  from  one  Benedict  Shome,  a  fishmonger,  who  re- 
built it.  It  was  originally  dedicated  to  St.  Osyth,  a  queen  and 
martyr ;  but  the  ambition  of  this  disciple  of  St.  Peter,  was  superior 
io  his  gallantry ;  he  therefore  ousted  the  female  saint,  and  procured 
the  tutelage  of  the  church,  by  the  name  of  St.  Bennet,  or  Benedict, 
though  his  canonization  is  doubtful.  The  additional  epithet  is  a 
corruption  of  his  surname,  which  was  gradually  changed  to  Shrog, 
Shorehogt  and,  at  length  to  Sherehog.  After  the  fire  in  1666»  this 
parish  was  united  in  that  of  St.  Stephen,  Wallbrook.  It  is  a  rectory, 
the  patronage  of  which  was  in  the  prior  and  convent  of  St.  Mary, 
Overy's,  in  Southwark,  till  their  dissolution,  when  it  came  to  the 
crown  ;  in  which  it  still  continues. 

Agamst  the  wall  is  the  following  inscription : — 

BBPORB   TUB   DRBADPVLL 
FIRB  ANNO    1666  STOOD 
THB  PARItB  CHVaCH  OP 
ST.   BBNNBT  SHSaBBOO. 

Bucklesburv,  corruptly  called  Bucklersbury,  received  its  nam^ 
from  one  Buckle,  lord  of  the  manor,  who  resided  and  kept  his  court* 
in  a  spacious  stone  building,  called  the  Old  Barge,  from  such  a 
sigrn  being  in  front  of  it.  The  site  of  his  mansion  is  now  occupied 
by  Barge-yard ;  to  which  place,  according  to  tradition,  boats  and 
barges  came  from  the  Thames,  up  the  Wallbrook,  when  its  naviga- 
tion was  open. 

Opposite  to  Barge-yard,  on  the  north  side  of  Bucklershury,  was 
a  royal  mansion,  denominated  Semes,  or  Sewete*s  Tower.  In  1344, 
king  Edward  III.  constituted  this  his  exchange,  or  market-place, 
for  bullion ;  and,  in  1358,  he  granted  it,  with  all  its  appurtenances, 
to  the  dean  and  canons  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Stephen^  West- 
minster. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  Poultry,  where  Bucklersbury  meets  Cheap- 
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«de,  formerly  stood  (he  great  ooodait,  which  was  first  erected  for 
the  receplioa  of  water«  conveyed  hither  from  Haddington,  hy  leaden 
pipes  under  ground.  It  was  castellated  with  stone,  and  cistemed 
with  lead.  It  was  began  in  1285,  Henry  Wallets  being  mayor,  and 
rebuilt  by  Thomas  Uame,  one  of  the  sheriffs,  in  1479.  It  was  taken 
down  after  the  great  fire,  and  not  rebuilt. 

New  Queen  -street  was  formerly  called  Sopar-lane.  By  the  assent 
of  Stephen  Abunden,  mayor,  the  pepperers  in  SoparVlane  were 
admitted  to  sell  all  such  spices  and  otner  wares  as  grocers  use  now 
to  sell,  retaining  the  old  name  of  pepperers  in  Sopars-lane ;  till  at 
kngth,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  the  said  Sopars-lane  was  inha- 
bited by  cordwainers  and  curriers :  after  that,  the  pepperers  or 
grocers  had  seated  themselves  in  the  more  open  street,  in  Buck- 
lersbury,  where  they  remained  for  many  years. 

By  a  passage  in  an  old  book,  printed  in  HearyiVIirs  reign,  it 
appears,  that  Sopars-lane  was  a  noted  place  where  pies  were  made, 
and  set  forth  to  be  sold,  when  spices  were  so  near  at  hand. 
'  Thou  roust,  at  Eastre,  receive  the  God  of  Antichrist ;  and  thou 
must  buy  it,  and  pay  for  it,  as  men  some  time  bought  pies  in  Soper- 
laae.* 

Tallow-dumdlershad  their  shops  also  hereabouts;  the  smell  of 
whose  trade,  it  seems,  was  so  nauseous  in  the  chief  street  of  the 
city,  that  they  were  appointed  to  remove  thence,  and  remain  else* 
where  in  the  city. 

At  the  upper  end  of  Sopar's-lane,  in  Cheapside,  was  the  commoii 
place  of  standing  to  see  great  shews ;  as,  when  kings  and  queens, 
princes,  or  foreign  ambassadors  passed  along  towards  Westminster, 
or  from  Westminster  through  London  towards  the  Tower.  Here 
was  a  parcel  of  land  called  '  The  great  Field  of  the  Street,'  some 
time  in  the  tenure  of  the  lady  Catharine  Dormer,  widow.:  this, 
under  that  name,  logether  with  other  things,  was  sold  to  sir  Robert 
Cholmley,  knt.  in  Uie  second  of  Edward  VI. 

On  the  east  side  of  Guildhall-yard  is  the  Irish  chamber,  a  plain 
but  neat  edifice  of  brick.  In  the  office  is  a  painting  of  the  right 
hon.  T.  Harley,  mayor  in  1768,  by  Hardy ;  and  in  the  court  room 
are  portraits  of  the  following  gentlemen ,  Brass  Crosby,  esq.  mayor, 
1771 ;  H.  C.  Coombe,«sa.  mayor,  IBOO,  by  Opie ;  J.  T.  Thorpe, 
esq.  mayor,  1821,  by  sir  W.  Beechey ;  and  J.  Blade,  esq.  by  Opie : 
the  last  portrait  pamted  l^  that  highly  gifted  man.  In  the  ante* 
room  are  portraits  of  R.  Aisop,  esq.mayor,  1752 ;  and  P.^Le  Mesu- 
ricr,  mayor  1794. 

Numerous  notices  of  shows,  and  processions,  tournaments,  &c. 
that  have  distinguished  Cheap  from  the  earliest  j)eri6d,  have  ap- 
peared in  the  historicalportion  of  this  work.  We  will  conclude  the 
historv  of  this  ward  with  the  following  extract  from  Chaucer;  it 
coDtama  a  sprightly  notice  of  the  place,  as  weH  as  a  delightful 
sketch  of  a  *  Lmidon  Prentice:* — 

•  LsBMDtatiQn  sgaioitfbe  city  of  Londos,  prlnled  IMS. 
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A  prentiee  vhilonL  diPilt  ia  oar  cilee. 
Am  of  a  craft  of  vilaiUers  was  he ; 
GaiHard  be  wai,  ai.goldflaeb  in  tbe  ibawe, 
Brornie  aa  a  bery,  a  propre  short  felawe; 
With  lokkes  blake,  kembcd  fol  fetiily. 
Daooen  he  coude  so  wel  aod  jolily, 
That  be  was  cleped  Perkin  Reveioar. 
He  was  as  fal  of  loTe  and  paramoar^ 
As  is  the  hive  fel  of  honey  swele; 
Wei  iwas  the  wenche  with  him  miffale  aiele. 

At  every  bridaie  'v^nld  he  siiif  mod  hoppi; 
He  k>ved  bet  tbe  taveroe  thaa  the  sboppe. 
For  whao  tharaoy  lidipg  was  in  Cbbpb, 
Out  of  tbe  sboppe  thider  woM  he  lepe, 
Aod  til  that  he  had  di  theright  yteia, 
And  danced  w$A,h»  wold  not  eome  agtio ; 
And  gadied  him  a  meinie  of  his  sort, 
To  boppe  and  sing,  and  maker  swiche  disport.* 

CHAPTER  XII. 

Hiiiory  and  Topography  of  Coteman^tireet  Ward. 

This- ward  detifts  its  appellaticm  from  the  priadpal  stieet  therein, 
•which,  probably,' was  so  cidled  from  oae  Coleaiaii,  either  the  bailder 
or  a>pnBcipal  owner  or  inhabitant.  U  is  bounded  en  the  east  by 
Bishopsgate,  Broad-street  and  Cheap  wards ;  cm  the  north  by 
'Cripplegateand  Bishopsgate wards ;  on  the  south  by  Cheap  ward; 
.and,  on  Ihe  west,  by  Bassishaw  ward,  ft  is  divided  mto  die  pre* 
.ciscAs  of  St.  Margaret,  Lolhbury ;  St  Olave,  Jewry ;  and  the  four  of 
St.  Stephen,  Colemsn-street.  It  returns  six  inhabttants  to  the  court 
jof  oommon  council,  and  is  under  the  government  of  an  aklennsn. 
.In  thu  ward  are  tkree  churches,  viz.  St.  Margaret,  Lothbury ;  St. 
Olave,  Old  Jewry ;  St.  Stephen,  Coleman-street. 

Si.  Hargaret,  LoMnnry. 

On  Ihe  north  side  of  Lothbury  is  the  jnifocbial  chnfck  «f  St. 
.Margaret. 

This  church  is  so  called  bom  being  dedicated  to  St.  Margaret,  a 
virgin  saint  pi  Antioch,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  Che  iseign  of 
.the  emperor  Decius  ;  and  it  received  the  additicflial  epithet  of 
^thbury,  from  its  situation,  and  U>  dicfUngaii^  ^it  from  other 
^cbarehes  dedicated  to  the  same  sa^pt. 

This  church  is  a  rectory,  the  foundation  of  whiph  is  of  freat  ui- 
tiguity,  as  o^pears  from  John  de  HasIingfieW,  411^  was  pnestnted 
to  it,  by  the  abbess  and  convent  of  Barking,  jii  iEasQx,  on  liie  .I6IJ1 
kal.  of  August,  1303.  The  pidronage  cpnfUimed  ia  4hat  .cwincnt 
till  the  general  .SMppression  of  religious  houses,  yijben  it  fell  4o  the 
qVQwn,  in  .whom  it  has  continued  to  t|ie  present- tjine. 

The  original  church  being  greatly  decayed  '^y:  tiine,  a  now  me 

•  TheCQlns.rK]e,p.l70,.w>l.i.    CsstaiJbni7Xak%byi^r««ttitt,ed.l775. 
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yms  built  in  the  year  1440»  at  wbieb  time  Robert  Lange,  lord* 
mayor,  caafaributed  handsomely  to  the  vaulting  fover  the  wajter- 
coarse  of  Wallbrook,  running  close  to  the  ehurch.  This  edifice 
was  destroyed  by  the  general  conflagration,  and  the  present  edifice 
elected  in  its  stead,  and  completely  fmisbed  in  the  year  1090. 

It  is  aiUiated  on  the  north  side  of  Lothbvvy.  The  plan  shews  an 
obloDg  square  body,  with  a  south  aisle,  having  a  tower  at  the  west 
end  of  U.  In  the  south  front  of  the  aisle  are  three  large  windows, 
with  semicircular  arched  heads,  bounded  by  architraves  and  one 
square  window,  with  a  circular  one  above  it  towards  the  east  end. 
Tbe  elevation  finishes  with  an  attic  and-  ballustrade ;  above  is  a 
cleiestory  lighted  by  circular  windows ;  the  entrance  is  in  the  base- 
ment slory^f  Ihe  tower ;  it  is  lintelled,  and  has  a  handsome  frontis- 
piece, consisting  of  two  Corinthiaii  colupinf  sustfuping  an  entablt- 
blature  and  pediment :  the  towerhi^s  thre^  storiesabOfV^rt^ ehurch. 
The  first  ^d  last  contain  windows  with  arched  headsi.  The  spire, 
which  is  leaded,  liaes  on  a  square  basement,  having  a  concavity  sur- 
rounding it,  from  which  rises  a  small  dome,  on  the  verte^K  9I 
which  ie  a  square  obelisk,  set  on  ^ilt  balls,  and  finish^  withi  abaU 
and  vane ;  it  has  much  the  appearance  of  the  spire  of  St.  Benet^ 
Gracechurch. 

The  west  front  of  the  ehurch  has  a  large  semicircular  headed 
window,  now  closed  up,  between  two  smaller  ones  of  the  same  form, 
with  circular  windows  above  the  latter  two.     In  ihts  front  of  the 
tower  is  a  lintelled  entrance,  with  a  circular  window  above  it.    The 
north  side  has  three  arched  windows,  similar  to  those  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  with  the  same  oumhei  of  round  windows  above;  beneath 
the  first  window  from  the  wesi  end  is  a  Imtelled  doorway ;  a  por- 
tion of  th^i  sid^  is  oonoealed  and  one  window  closed,  by  a  house 
which  is  built  against  it.    The  east  front  is  similar  io  the  western 
one,  but  the  side  windows  ara  walled  up.    The  walls  of  the  church 
are  built  of  briqk.    The  tower  is  stone,  and  the  east  and  south  front* 
have  nn  ashlaiing  of  Portland  stone.     The  north  and  west  fronts 
Me  compoed.     The  interior  is  approached  through  a  vestibule 
formed  in  the  ground  floor  of]  the  tower«    The  body  is  separatedl 
from  the  iMsle  at  the  south  side,  by  two  columns  of  the  Corinthian, 
order,  raiaed  on  plinths  equal  in  height  with  the  pewing ;  the  co- 
Inmna  sustain  an  architrave,  and  the  order  is  ocmtinued  in  pilaster, 
with  the  ai^cbitrave,  round  the  whole  building.    The  oeiHng  of  the 
aisle  ia  borizonfcaji ;  |hat  of  the  body  is  partly  horizontal,  forming  t^ 
large  pannel  in  form  of  a  parallelogram  m  the  centre,  and  coved 
at  the  aidea,  the  latter  portion  is  pierced  with  arches  above  the 
circular  windows,  which  are  all  situated  in  an  attic  over  the  archi* 
trave,  which  serves  as  an  impost  to  the  arehed  portiob  of  the  ceil- 
ing.    The  altar  spreeo  is  constmcted  m  oak,  in  three  divisions  ; 
the  central  is  plain  and  au^mounted  by  Uie  arms  of  king  William  III. ; 
the  side  divisions  are  each  ornamented  with  two  Corinthian  pillars, 
sustaining  an  entablature  and  elliptical  pediment.    A  gallery,  pro- 
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bably  coeval  with  the  church,  is  erected  in  the  south  aisle.  A 
aeccmd  is  situated  at  the  western  end  of  the  church,  sustained  on 
two  Ionic  pillars,  and  containing  an  organ,  which,  with  the  g[alltry, 
were  set  up  in  1801 ;  the  organ  being  opened  on  Easter  day  in  that 
jear.  The  pulpit  and  desks  are  situated  near  the  eastern  end  of 
Qie  north  side.  The  former  is  hexagonal,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
sounding-board,  crowned  with  a  ponderous  canopy,  formed  of  an 
union  of  several  ogee  shaped  ribs.  The  two  lateral  windows  at  the 
east  end,  are  made  to  appear  as  niches  to  contain  the  |>ainting8  of 
Moses  and  Aaron,  removed  to  this  church  after  the  sacrilegious  de* 
molition  of  that  of  St.  Christopher-le-stocks ;  beneath  the  paintings 
are  the  following  inscriptions : — 

NOaTH. 

The  pariib  of  8t  Christopher-te-atocki  wn,  by  act  of  parliasMOt,  miCed  to 
the  pal  lib  of  Margaret,  Lothbary,  in  the  Slat  yoar  of  king  George  III.,  and  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1781.  The  reverend  Sherlock  Willis,  rector  of  St.  Chris, 
topher.    The  reyeieDd  Henry  Whitfield,  D.D.  rector  of  St  Margaret. 

SOUTH. 

These  two  painiiogs  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  which  formerly  bek>n|ed  to  the 
chorch  of  St  Christopher-le-stocks,  were  removed  hither  on  the  panshas  being 


In  the  east  window  is  a  small  oval  medallion  of  queen  Anne,  in 
stained  glass.  The  font,  situated  beneath  the  western  gallery,  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  carving  in  basso  relievo,  in 
this  country.  It  is  a  spherical  basui,  ornamented  with  four  cherub's 
heads,  and  the  following  subjects  in  four  compartments,  viz.  Adam 
and  Eve  in  the  act  of  taking  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  thus  constitut- 
ing the  fall  of  man.  The  sptlvation  of  Noah  and  his  family  in  the 
ark.  The  baptism  of  our  Saviour.  And  St.  Philip  baptizing  the 
eunuch.  *  Ine  compartments  have  been  chosen  with  great  know- 
ledge and  taste,  every  one  of  the  subjects  alluding  to  the  sacred 
mystery  connected  with  it.**  The  sculptures  occupy  the  whole  of 
the  surface  ;  the  geperal  form  is  that  of  an  antique  urn,  which  is 
made  to  revolve  on  a  pivot ;  the  gracefulness  of  its  proportions  and 
delicacy  of  the  sculptures  are  not  excelled  by  any  work  ofantiquity. 
The  sculptor  was  the  celebrated  Orinlin  Gibbons,  to  whom  the 
churches  of  this  metropolis  aire  indebted  for  such  a  profusion  of 
ornamental  sculpture  ;  the  balluster'  on  which  it  stands  is  unworthy 
to  be  the  supporter  of  so  b^aiitiful  a  piece  of  Workmanship.  . 

.The  monuments  are  not  numerous;  one  of  which,  occupying  a 
blank  window,  north  of  the  altar,  consists  of  a  Doric  column  on  a 
pedestal,  sustaining  an  urn.  On  the  pedestal  stand  small  statues  of 
Faith  and  Hope,  and  it  is  inscribed  to  the  memonf  of  Thomas 
Aiirian,  esq.  died  1701.  This  monument  occupied  originally  a 
similar  situation  in  the  church  of  St.  Christopher-le^stocks. 

At  the  north-west  angle  of  the  church,  is  a  fine  brass  bast  of 

*  Cient  Mag.  vol.  91,  pt.  l,pa§;e  81. 
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%  knigbt  m  armour ;  it  was  preserved  from  the  destroyed  church 
of  St.  Christopher-le-stocks.    The  mscriptioD  is  on  the  base. 

PBTRVS  LB  MAIRB  MWJBS  AURATUS. 

M  BVM  88,  16S1. 

\  ^t  18  a  fine  piece  of  sculpture,  and  deserves  a  more  conspicuous 
situation  in  the  church,  than  the  obscure  corner  where  it  is  now 
placed,  on  a  shelf,  as  if  it  was  unworthy  of  preMrvation« 

The  church  was  erected  in  1690,  at  the  expence  of  5,340/.  Ss.  Id. 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  being  the  architect.  Its  dimensions  are, 
length  00,  breadth  64,  height  36,  aiid  of  steeple,  140  feet. 

Si.  Olave  Jewry, 

'  On  the  west  side  of  the  Old  Jewry  is  the  parish  church  of  St* 
Olave.  This  u  a  very  ancient  foundation,  and  was  originally  called 
St.  Olave*8  Upwell,  tsiking  that  addition  from  a  well,  which  is  now 
converted  into  a  pump,  at  the  east  end  of  the  church  :  and  it  was  in 
old  thne  a  rectory,  in  the  gift  of  the  canons  of  St.  Paul's,  and  by 
them  transferred,  with  the  chapel  of  St.  Stephen,  Coleman-street,  to 
the  prior  and  convent  of  Bntley,  in  Suffolk ;  and  became  a  vicsirage. 
At  Uie  suppression  of  that  convent  the  impropriation  was  forfeited 
to  the  crown,  in  which  it  still  remains.  The  ancient  church  was 
burnt  down  in  1666. 

•This  church,   with  a  small  burying-ground  at  the  west  end, 
the  site  of  the  destroyed   church  of  St.  Martin  Pomery, '  occu- 
pies a  space  between  the  Old  Jewry  and*  Iron monger-lane.     The 
plan  is  a  parallelogram,  havmg  a  tower  attached  to  the  west  end, 
which  in  the  style  of  the  ancient '  churches  is  situated   without 
the  wall  of  the  main  building.     The  tower  rises  from  the  ground 
m  three  stories.    The  basement  story  of  the  west  front  has  a  lin- 
telled  doorway  inclosed  in  a  handsome  frontispiece  of  the  Doric 
order,   consistmg  of  two  pillars,   sustaining    an  entablature  and 
elliptical  pediment;  the  next  story  has  an  arched  window  m  the 
west  front,  and  niches  to  correspond  in  the  flanks ;  the  upper  story 
has  a  dial  and  an  arched  window  above  in  each  face;  the  elevation 
is  finished  with  a  block  cornice  and  parapet':  at  each  angle  was 
until  lately  a  square  obelisk,  one  of  the  many  instances  of  the  adop- 
tioo  by  sir  C.  Wren,  of  the  pinnacled  tower  in  a  style  to  which  it 
was  foreign.     The  obefisks  have  reecently  been  taken  down  in 
part,  and  the  residue  left  m  a  broken  and  unsightly  state.    The 
west  front  of  the  church  has  an  arched  window  at  each  side  of  the 
lower.     All  the  portion  already  described  is  faced  with  Portland 
stone.    The  angles  of  the  front  are  canted  off,  giving  to  this  part 
of  the  bnildbg  a  poligonal  form.    The  south  side  is  built  of  brick 
with  stone  dressings,  and  has  an  entrance  consistmg  of  a  lintelled 
doorway,  covered  with  an  elliptical  pediment  at  the  western  extre- 
mity and  above  it,  an  arched  window.     Six  other  windows  in  two 
series  are  formed  on  this  part  of  the  buildmg ;  the  lower  ones  nrt 
walled  up.     The  eastern  front,  which  abuts  m  the  Old  Jewry,  is  the 
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tandwttMt  portion  off  the  stnicttire ;  it  is  faced  widi  Portland 
stone  rotlkated  at  the  asgicB,  «id  is  prinoipallv  occupied  by  a  large 
Venetian  window^.  4he  antseof  a  composed  order;  the  spandrils  are 
pierced  with  circular  windonts;  the  elevation  finished  with  a  cornice 
•nd  pediuieni,  in  the  tyjupannm  of  the  latter  is  a  circular  window. 
A  ;pri^ecting  clock  dial  has  been  recently  erected  against  this  front 
The  northern  side,  concealed  from  public  observatioUy  abuts  on  a 
qarronr  passage,  only  used  during  divine  service.  It  resembles  the 
south  side  before  described.  The  interior  is  exceedingly  plan ;  it 
is  roofed  in  one  span  without  pillars  or  arches ;  the  walls  are 
finished  with  an  architrave  and  modillion  cornice,  the  former  broken 
above  the  windows,  or  [corresponding  spaces  where  they  are  filled 
4^,  to  Jet  in  a  cherub's  head  between  two  festoons  of  foliage  and  two 
{consoles  in  the  side  elevations.  The  ceiling  is  horizontal  and  pla»- 
4esed,  without  the  smallest  degree  of  ornament  A  vestibule  is 
iormed  at  the  west  end  separated  from  the  church  by  an  oak  screen, 
and  covered  with  a  .gallery  which  is  continued  along  a  small  portion 
of  the  side  walls ;  the  front  is  oak  sustained  on  Tuscan  pillars ;  the 
avohitect  .evidentlv  conteiiy;>lated  the  continuation  of  the  gallery 
ialoqg  the  whole  of  the  north  and  south  sides,  by  his  constructing 
two  series  of  windows  in  the  lateral  walls.  la  this  gallery  is  a 
small  organ. '  The  altar  screen  is  also  formed  of  oak  in  a  plain 
style  ;  it  is  bounded  by  two  Corinthian  pilasters  and  made  into  a 
wide  centre  and  two  smaller  side  divisions ;  over  the  former  is  an 
elliptical  pediment  broken,  to  let  in  the  arms  of  king  Charles  II. 
The  embellishments  are  cherubs*  heads  in  a]  bad  taste,  gOt,  palm 
branches  and  fruit,  and  a  pannel  over  the  decalogue,  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  the  Deity  in  Hebrew.  The  altar  is  enclosed  in  a  balus- 
trade, with  spiral  baUusters.  The  pulpit  is  hesagonal,  and  has  an 
ugly  modem  aounding  board;  it  was  originalW  affixed  to  the 
morthern  wall ;  it  is  nox;,  with  the  desks,  placecf  in  the  centre  of 
Xhe  buildii^  before  the  rails  of  the  altar.  The  font  is  a  neat 
marble  basin,  carved  with  the  heads  of  cherubs,  and  is  situated  ia 
A  pew  on  the  north  side  of  the  church.  Attached  to  the  walls  above 
the  western  gallery,  are  three  large  pictures ;  that  on  the  south  side 
.is  a  commeuiorative  portrait  of  king  Charles  I.  in  the  style  of  the 
one  already  described  at  St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate.* 

The  northern  is  the  monument  of  queen  Elizabeth,  so  often  men* 
Aioned  in  the  old  accounts  of  the  city  churches.  It  is  a  copy  or  imi- 
tation of  the  itomb  at  Westminster. 

The  <westnni  Asjm  allegorical  painting  of  Time  and  Death,  and  it  is 
tlo  be  regretted  that  the  parochial  authorities  do  not  possess  suffi- 
cient taale  to  see  that  these  paintings,  which  in  their  present  situa- 
tion look  like  black  pieces  of  canvas,  would  ornament  the  white- 
washed walls  of  the  church  near  the  altar,  which  owing  to  the 
absence  of  windows,  reqaire  some  relief. 

There  are  several  monuments  attached  to  the  side  walls,  the  only 

»  Vide  ante  iwge  185. 
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CVK  wUeh  possenes  any  inleiytl,  lecOTds  the  naae»of  Aetsimlyof 
Predericky  whose  mansion  has  mven  name  to  the  adtaeenf 
JfiedcncKs  place. 

The  cfanrch  was  built  in  1073  by  sir  C.  Wren,  at  an  expense  of 
5^580f.  4f*  lOd.  The  dinensiom  are,  length  78  feet,  breadth  34, 
height  of  churoh  36,  and  of  tower  and  pinnaoles  88  feet 

St,  Stephen,  Colemau'-streei. 

On  the  weat  aide  of  Coleman^slreet,  and  within  100  feet  of  the 
sooth  end,  is  the  parochial,  chnrch  dedicated' to  St.  Stephen,  the 
proto-martyr.  This  ia  a  chnrch  of  ia.  very  early  foundation ;  and  its 
patronage  was  in  the  dean  and  chapter  of  .Sl.Paurs  between  the- 
years  1171  and  1181 :  who  granted  this  chapel,  aa  then  caUed,  aa- 
an  appendage  to  St.  Olav e  Jewry,  to  the  prior  and  convent  of 
Bntley ;  in  whose  gift  it  continued*  till  the  suppression  of  that  con* 
vent,  when  it  fell  to  the  crown:  and  the  rectory  and  parish  church, 
and  the  advowson  of.  the  vicarage,  were  granted  by  queen  Elizabeth 
U>  one  Thomas  Paskins,  and  others ;  and  again  in  1690,  to  William 
Daniel,  seijeant  at  law,  (afterwards,  sir  William  Diniel,  one  of  the 
justices  ol  the  Comman  Pleas),  and  other  panshieners  of  Cdeman- 
stceet  parish,  to  hold  this  impropriate  rectory  in  fee-farm  of  the 
crown.:  and  Uie  parishionera  have  oontinoed  patrons  of  this  vicarage 
ever  since. 

Stow,  ^itea,  but  doea  not  produce  sufficient  authority  for  the 
fact»  that  this  churoh  was  some  time  a  aynagogue  of  the  Jews ;  then 
a  parish  church ;  and  afterwards  a  otmpel  to  St.  Olave  ia  the  Jewry ; 
and  was  again  made  a  parish  church  in  the  7  Edward  IV.*'  But  in 
thia  |Slow  waa  mistaken,  for  it  ia  certain,  that  this  charch,  or 
chapel,  was  made  parochial,  and  a.  vicarage  ordained  and  endowed 
by  Thomas  Kemp*  bishop  of  London,  with  11/.  per  ann.  in  36  Hen. 
VI.  which  was  ten  yeara  aooner^f. 
.  Thia  church  sharing  the  common  fate  in  the  dreadful  fire  of  Lon- 
don in  1080,  the  present  structure  was  erected  in  its  stead  about 
four  years  after. 

It  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Coleman-street ;  the  east  end 
and  the  south  side  are  open ;  the  west  and  north  fronts  being 
partly  concealed  by  the  adjacent  buildiiigs.     At  the  north-west 
angle  of  the  church  is  a  square  tower,  the  apper  story  of  which  is 
seen  above  tbe  church,  and  has  an  arched  window  in  each  face ; 
the  elevation  is  finished  with  a  parapet,  and  the  whole  sunnounteii' 
by  a  squaia  turret  leaded,  and  ending  in  a  dwarf  qpire  crowned 
with  a  vane ;  the  south  aide  of  the  church  haa  six  loftv  arched  mm^ . 
dows ;  the  f iiat  from  the  east  walled  up,  and  an  arched  entrance  > 
beneath  the  second  from  the  west ;  the  elevation  is  finished  with 
aconiceand  parapet;  the  wall  is  brick  compoed  with  stone  dressmgak 
The  east  front  is  faced  with  st<Hie ;  it  is  made  into  a  central  and, two 
lateral  divisions;  tbe  former  had  until  the  repair  of  li^4,  alaige 
*  Stowed  Sunry,  page  996.  t  Neac  Beptr.  pag«59r. 
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arched  wii|<tow,  which'bad  been  converted  into  a  cirde  in  the  centres 
and  the  elevation  was  f  inisbed  with  an  elliptical  pediment ;  the  lateral 
divisions  had  also  windows,  long  since  walled  up  ;  the  central  win- 
dow was,  at  the  repair  before-mentiooed,  replaced  in  its  origiual 
form  but  conti^acted  in  size,  and  the  old  pediment  gave  way  to  an:  - 
angular  one  of  mean  proportions,  topped  by  a  pine-apple.  A  por- 
tion of  the  north  side  of  the  church  abuts  on  a  small  secluded  and 
melancholy  burying-ground ;  in  it9  general  features  it  resembles 
the  opposite  side.  The  interior  is  very  plam  compared  with  the 
majority  of  the  city  churches.  Galleries  were  erected  in  1824  on 
the  souths  and  in  1827  on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  in  additioft 
to  one  which  originally  <Hily  crossed  the  western  end.  The  fronts 
are  composed  of  oak,  and  panneHed,  and  are  sustained  on  iron 
cK>lumn8.  In  the  western  gidlery  is  an  organ  erected  in  1774,  at 
the  sides  of  which  are  additional  gafieries  erected  in  1S27  for  the 
children  of  the  ward  schools.  There  are  no  pillars ;  the  roof  is 
hontontal  in  the  centre  and  coved  at  the  sides ;  the  latter  portion 
is  pierced  with  arches  above  the  windows,  resting  on  corbels  orna- 
mented with  the  heads  of  cherubs,  from  which  spring  arched  ribs 
uniting  with  the  cornice,  which  bounds  the  centre.  The  altar  screen  . 
19  composed  of  carved  oak,  and  ornamented  with  Corinthian  pillars 
and  pilasters ;  the  decalogue,  &c.  being  inscribed  upon  the  inter- 
columniations.  The  eastern  window  is  doubly  glazed  ;  it  is  divided  * 
internally  by  two  uprights  sustaining  a  transom  stone  which  crosses 
the  window  at  the  springing  of  the  arch ;  above  this  is  an  irradiation. 
The  pulpit  is  hexagonal,  and  with  the  reading  and  clerk's  desks, 
is  situated  in  the  fronts  of  the  akar  rails  in  one  group.  The  font  ia 
now  placed  in  a  pew  on  the  south  side  of  the  west  end,  and  is  a 
plain  circular  basin  supported  on  a[  balluster  of  veined  marble ;  it 
was  formerly  at  the  weiitem  extremity  of  the  church,  which  havings 
l>een  severed  from  the  body  by  a  screen,  the  font  has  been  placed 
as-  above  stated,  but  the  railing  which  former^  surrounded  it,  re- 
mains at  foot  of-  the  gallery  stairs.  The  church  gate  is  composed 
of  two  rusticated  piers,  between  which  is  a  pannel  with  elliptical- 
cornice  bearing  an  alto  relievo  6f  the  general  resurrection.  It  is  a 
eurioas  piece  of  sculpture.  In  the  upper  part,  upon  clouds,  is 
our  Saviour  sitting  in  judgment,  having  a  baiiner  ensigned,  with  a 
cross  in  his  right  hand,  and  an  orb  in  his  left;  at  his  feet  is  Satan^ 
falling  headlong.  The  Supreme  Judge  ia  attended  by  a  choir  of 
seraphim,  and  numerous  figures  of  all  ages  are  seen  below  in  the 
attitude  of  rifting  from  their  graves  at  the  sound  of  the  archanger* 
tmmpet.  The  execution  of  this  group  of  sculpture  is  scarcely  inferior 
to  the  fine  specimen  which  graces  the  church  gate  of  St.  Giles. 

The  architect  of  this  church  was  sir  Christopher  Wren  ;  the  ex- 
pense of  rebuilding,  after  the  fire,  amounted  to  4,020/.  16s.  6d. ; 
and  it  was  completed  in  1676. 

In  the  burying-ground  northward  of  the  church,  which  is  ap- 
proached by  a  pawage  through  the  vicarage-house,  may  be  seen 
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Ihf  south  side  of  Ma80bs*-hall ;  it  is  faced  with  stone,  and  has 
three  arched  windows,  in  each  of  which  is  a  coat  of  arms.  The 
basement  of  the  wall  appears  ancient.  The  brick-built  dwellmg* 
lioase  is  added  above  this  portion. 

Brethren  de  Saeea. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Old  Jewry,  northward,  stood  the  first 
synagofpie  of  the  Jews  in  England,  which  was  much  damaged  by 
the  citizens  of  London,  after  they  had  slain  700  Jews,  and  spoiled 
the  residue  of  their  goods,  in  the  year  1262,  the  47th  of  Henry  UL 

The  synagogue  being  suppressed,  the  new  order  of  friars,  called 
De  Pcenitentia  ./iefv,  or  Fratret  de  Sacca,  because  they  were  ap- 
parelled in  sackcloth,  and  who  had  their  house  in  London,  near 
unto  Aldersgate,  without  the  gate,  had  licence  of  Henry  HL  in  the 
64th  of  his  reign,  to  remove  from  thence  to  any  other  place ;  and 
n  the  66th,  he  gave  unto  them  this  Jews  synagogue.  After  which 
time,  iEleanor  the  queen,  wife  to  Edward  I.  took  them  under  her 
protection,  and  warranted  unto  the  prior  and  brethren  De  Pcent- 
ieniia  Jetu  Christi,  of  London,  the  said  land  and  building  in  Cole- 
church-street,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Olave  in  the  Jewry,  and  St. 
Margaret  in  Lothbury ;  by  her  granted,  with  consent  of  Stephen  de 
Fulborn,  under  warden  of  the  bridge-house,  and  other  brethren  of 
that  house,  for  threescore  marks  of  silver,  which  they  received  of 
the  said  prior  and  brethren  of  Repentance,  towards  the  building  of 
the  said  bridge. 

Queen  Eleanor^s  charter  is  as  follows,  as  it  now  remains  among 
the  records  of  the  chamber  of  London  : — 

'jSSlianora^  Dei  Gra.  4rc.  iElianor,  by  the  ffrao-  of  God,  queen 
of  England,  lady  of  Ireland,  duchess  of  Aquitam,  and  'bv  our  lord 
king  Henry ;  To  al  that  shal  se  or  hear  this  writing,  greetmg  in  the 
lord.  Know  yee  that  we  are  bound  and  held,  for  us  and  our  heirs, 
lo  defend  and  warrant  against  al  men  for  ever  to  the  priors  and 
frian  of  the  Repentance  of  Jesus  Christ,  abiding  b  London,  al  their 
tenements,  with  al  their  appurtenances,  which  the  prior  and  friara 
have  in  the  street  caUed  Colchercbstrate  in  the  parish  of  St.  Olavea 
in  the  Jewry,  and  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret  de  Lothbury,  in  the  city 
of  London  ;*by  the  g^nt  and  confirmation  which  we  have  made  U> 
the  said  prior  and  brethren  by  this  present  writing;  with  the  assent 
and  wii  of  friar  Steven  de  Fulbum,  under  custos  of  the  bridge-houfe, 
aad^the  rest  of  the  friars  of  the  said  house,  for  sixty  marks  of  silver, 
which  we  have  received  of  the  said  prior  and  brethren  of  Repentance 
of  Jesus  Christ,  towards  the  building  of  the  said  bridge,  and  for  the 
finding  of  one  chaplain,  which  the  same  prior  and  brethren  perpetu* 
ally  find  at  their  own  costs,  celebrating  service  for  the  soul  of  Richard 
le  ken.  Which  Richard  bequeathed  and  assigned  al  the  foresaid 
tenement,  with  al  the  appurtinences,  to  the  brethren  of  the  said 
house  of  iJie  bridge,,   for  the  sustenance  of  one  chaplain  to  celebrate 
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■ervioe  for  his  soul  for  ever,  at  their  charges.    In  witnesi  when- 
of,  &c.' 

This  order  of  friara  had  many  good  scholars,  and  increased  in 
number  exceedingly,  until  the  council  of  Lyons  decreed,  that  (from 
that  time  forth)  there  should  be  no  more  orders  of  Begging  Friars 
permitted,  but  only  the  four  otders;  viz.  the  Dominicks,  orpreadi- 
era;  the  Minorites,  orgrey  frian;  the  Carmelites,  or  white  frian; 
and  the  Augustines :  and  so,  from  that  time  ,  the  Begging  Frian 
decreased,  and  fell  to  nothmg. 

In  the  Year  1905,  *  Robert  Fitzwalter  requested  and  obtained  of 
the  said  king  Edward  1.  that  the  same  friara  of  the  sacke  might 
assign  to  the  said  Robert  their  chapel,  or  church,  of  old  time  called 
The  Synagogue  of  the  Jews,  near  adjoinmg  to  the  mansion-place 
of  the  same  Robert,  where  now  stands  Grocers'-hall.  Robert  Large, 
mercer,  mayor,  in  the  year  1499,  kept  his  mayoralty  in  this  house, 
and  resided  here  until  he  died. 

Hugh  Clopton,  mercer,  mayor,  1482,  dwelt  in  this  house,  and 
kept  his  mayoralty  here :  it  was  afterwards  a  tavern,  which  had 
the  sign  of  the  Wmd-mill. 

The  site  of  the  priory,  &c,  after  various  alterations,  is  now 
partly  covered  with  a  good  private  dwelling-house  in  front,  and 
backward  with  a  handsome  capacious  meeting-house  of  the  presby- 
terian  denomination ;  and  till  lately  with  two  alms-houses  in  Wind- 
mill-court, for  nine  poor  widows  of  armouren  and  brazien,  founded 
by  Mr.  Tindal,  and  endowed  with  six  shillmgs  per  quarter,  and  nine 
bushels  of  coals  annually :  and  with  twenty  shillings  per  quarter  to 
those  widows  who  were  mcapable  of  doing  any  business. 

';  From -the  parish-church  of  St.  Olave  to  the  north  end  of  the 
Old  Jewry,  and  horn  thence  west  to  the  north  end  of  Ironmonger 
lane ;  and  from  the  said  corner  into  Ironmonger  lane,  almost  to  the 
parish  church  of  St.  MarUn,'  says  Maitland,  *  was  (of  old  time)  one 
large  building  of  stone,  very  antient,  made  in  the  place  of  Jews 
houses  ;  but  of  what  antiquity,  or  by  whom  the  same  was  buih,  or 
for  what  use,  is  uncertain  ;  more  than  that,  king  Henry  VI.  in  the 
10th  of  his  reign,  gave  the  ofHce  of  being  porter  or  keeper  thereof 
to  John  Stent,  for  term  of  his  life,  by  the  name  of  his  pnndpal 
palace  in  the  Old  Jewry.'  *  This  was  in  my  youth,  (saith  Stow) 
called  the  Old  Wardrobe :  but,  of  latter  time,  the  outward  stone 
wall  hath  been  by  little  and  little  taken  down,  and  divere  fair  houses 
built  thereupon,  even  round  about.' 

King  Richard  III.  committed  the  keeping  of  the  princess  wardrobe, 
for  so  it  was  afterwards  called,  to  his  trusty  servant  John  Kendall, 
his  secretary,  by  his  patent,  dated  Dec.  12, 1489,  and  left  him  to 
dwell  in  the  same. 

In  Edward  VI^  reign  it  was  alienated  from  the  crown, being  sold  to 
sir  Anthony  Cope,  a  privy  counsellor,  for  00/.  And,  in  considera- 
tion of  services,  the  yearly  value  bemg  reckoned  at  6/.  13«.  4iL 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Old  Jewry  is  the  Nati(»ial  Debt  Redemption 
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Office^  €iected  from  the  desigsa  of  J.  Soone,  esq,  F.S;  A.    la  the 
iiall  is  a  bronie  statue  of  W.  Pitt. 

The  eastern  side  of  the  Old  Jewry  ooDtains  several  capacious 
houses,  built,  by  sir  Christopher  Wren.  These  were  inhabited  by 
sir  Robert  Clajton,  and  sir  Nathaniel  Hearne,  sheriff,  in  1674, 
The  family  of  the  late  Granville  Sharpe  also  resided  here  a  number 
of  years. 

At  the  west  e»d  of  St.  Margaret's  church,  in  Lothbuiy,  was  a 
handsome  water  conduit,  built  at  the  charge  of  the  city,  in  the  year 
1546,  sir  Martin  Bowes  being  mavor :  two  fifteenths  were  levied  oi 
the  citizens  towards  the  charges  thereof.  This  water  was  conveyed 
in  great  abundance  from  divers  springs  lying  between  Hoxton  and 
Islington. 

At  the  south-west  corner  of  Basinghall-street,  in  Coleman-4treet 
ward,  was  anciently  an  old  building  of  stone,  belonging  some  time 
to  a  certain  Jew,  named  Manaere,  ihe  son  of  Aaron,  the  son  of  Coke 
the  Jew,  in  the  7th  of  Edward  I.  afterwards  to  Rahere  de  Sopars 
lane  ;  then  to  Simon  Francis.  Thomas  Bradbury,  mercer,  kepthia 
mayoralty  there,  who  died  1609. 

In  the  front  of  the  public  house  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
Okl  Jewry,  the  sign  of|the  Leatherseller's  arms,  is  a  bust,  in  stone,  of 
a  warrior  in  an  antique  helmet  and  cuirass,  in  a  circular  concavity, 
between  two  pannels  enriched  with  festoons  of  foliage,  in  alto  re- 
lievo. The  style  of  the  sculpture  shews  a  period  anterior  to  the  fire : 
they  were  probably  saved  from  some  large  building  in  the  neighbour- 
ho<M),  and  affixecf  in  their  present  situation,  after  that  calamity. 

The  street  called  Lothbury,  Lathberry,  or  Loadberry,  as  it  has 
been  differently  wrote,  according  to  Stow,  '  took  its  name  from  its 
being  chiefly  possessed  by  founders,  who  cast  candlesticks,  chafing- 
dishes,  spice-mortars,  and  such  like  copper  or  laten  works,  and  do 
afterwards  turn  them  with  the  foot,  and  not  with  the  wheel,  to  make 
them  smooth  and  bright ;  which  turning  and  scratting  making  a 
loathsome  noise  to  the  bv-passers,  that  have  not  been  used  to  the 
like,  the  place  was,  therefore,  by  them  disdainfully  called  Lothbury.' 
But  it  is  more  probable  that  its  original  name  was  Latenbeiy,  al- 
luding to  the  dealers  or  workers  in  tm  or  laten  dwellins;  there. 

On  the  north  side  of  Lolhbury  is  Tokenhouse  yard,  so  named 
from  an  old  house,  which  was  an  office  for  the  delivery  of  trades- 
tnens*  farthings  or  tokens. 

In  a  court  near  St.  Margaret's  church,  is  Founder's  hall,  the 
principal  part  of  which  has  been  used  as  a  meeting  house  for  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half.  The  company  hold  their  meetings  in  an 
adjoining  house. 

At  the  south-east  corner  of  Coleman-street  and  London- wall  is 

Armourert  and  Braziers  hail. 

It  is  a  plain  brick  building  of  modern  erection  ;  above  the  entrance 
hi  Coleman-street  are  the  arms  of  the  company.  The  building  forms 
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b  small  quadrangle,  with  a  court  in  Ihe  centre.  A  small  staircaie 
leads  to  a  landing  place,  the  walb  of  which  are  decorated  with  va- 
rious pieces  of  armour,  including  matchlock  and  wheel-lock  pieces, 
and  twelve  half  suits  of  armour  of  the  time  of  Charles,  I.  This 
landing  is  lighted  by  an  oval  lanthorn.  The  court  room,  which  is 
on  the  first  floor,  is  a  plain  apartment.  Over  the  fire  place  .is 
a  three-quarter  length  portrait  of  a  man  with  a  beard  and  ruff,  his 
hand  resting  on  a  scull.  On  one  side  of  the  head  is  a  coat  of  arms, 
vis.  quarterly,!,  ermine,  a  fessedancette,  and  in  chief,  three  crescents 
ffu.  2.  or.  a  lion  rampant,  gu.  8.  gu,  six  swans,  ar.  three,  two,  and 
one.  4.  ar.  three  fleur  de  lys,  gu.  crest  out  of  a  ducal  coronet,  an 
oak  tree,  rising  proper,  and  under  it  *  anno  1685/  On  the  other  side 
are  the  following  lines, 

Tyme  glydei  away. 
One  God  obey. 
Let  troth  bear  iwayi 
SoTindalitUldklMy. 
Aetatis  warn  75. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  picture,  *  Mr.  Roger  Tindall,  memorable 
for  a  worthy  benefaicior,  and  three  times  master  of  thb  company.' 

In  another  part  of  the  painting,  *  Whatever  thou  dost,  mark  thy 
end.'  This  painting  was '  revived'  1697,  cleaned  March  25,  1737, 
and  lined  and  repaired  1773. 

Adjoining  the  court  room  is  a  fire  proof  closet  for  the  archives  of 
the  company. 

On  the  ceiling  are  three  oval  allegorical  paintings  on  copper. 
They  ^appear  to  have  been  executed  alraut  1753. 

On  the  same  floor  is  the  dining  room,  an  elegant  apartment,  at 
the  west  end  of  which  is  a  large  and  fine  painting  of  the  entry  of  - 
Richard  II.  and  Henry  Bolingbroke,  afterwards  Henry  IV.  into  Lon- 
don ;  it  was  executed  by  James  Northcote,  esq.  in  1793,  and  was 
purchased  by  the  company  on  the  sale  of  the  Shakespeare  gallery, 
in  May  1805,  for  113/.  8«.  In  this  apartment  are  two  other  paint- 
ings, one  '  the  masquerade  scene  from  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  by  Wheat- 
l^Jf  painted  for  the  Shakespeare  gallery,  and  the  other  a  large  paint- 
ing of  two  figures  in  armour,  painted  in  1821,  by  T.  Gwenapp,  and 
presented  to  the  company  by  Mr.  J.  Sheen. 

The  drawing  room,  which  communicates  by  spacious  folding  doors, 
is  furnished  in  a  similar  style,  and  contains  one  painting,  '  a  scene 
in  Twelfth  night,'  by  G.  Hamilton.  Thb  also  belonged  to  the 
Shakespeare  gallery. 

The  hall,  which  is  on  the  ground  floor,  is  lighted  by  two  windows 
and  an  oval  lanthorn.  Against  the  walls  are  three  full  length  por- 
traits of  George  I.,  George  II.,  and  his  consort ;  the  first  presented 
by  sir  Harcourt  Master,  alderman  of  the  ward,  1718,  and  the  two 
last  by  Mr.  J.  Oliphant,  master,  1793.  On  each  side  of  the  hall, 
at  the  upper  end,  are  glazed  recesses  for  the  company's  plate,  and, 
above  two  open  niches,  in  which  are  placed  two  figures  of  men  in 
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armour*  one  in  a  modem  braas  suit,  and  the  other  in  a  curious  en- 
graved suit  of  tilting  armour.  Against  the  walls  are  several  half 
suits,  and  on  one  side  of  the  hall  is  a  small  music  gallery. 

At  the  northern  extent  of  this  ward  was  formerly  a  large  piece 
of  waste  land  known  as 

Moorfieldi. 

This  was  in  early  times  a  play  ground  for  the  youth  of  the  city, 
for  shooting  with  the  long  bow  and  other  athletic  exercises.  Part 
of  the  eastern  side  was  formerly  bounded  by  the  ancient  hospital 
and  priory  of  Bethlem,  separated  by  a  deep  ditch,  now  covered  by 

part  of  Blomfield  street,  or,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  and  is  even 
now  better  known,  Brokei^s-row ;  the  lower  part  of  the  fields  was 
divided  into  four  squares  impaled,  and  each  square  planted  regulariy 
with  elm  trees  round  a  grass  plat.  Between  these  squares,  or 
quarters  as  they  were  generally  called,  were  broad  gravel  walks  from 
east  to  west,  and  from  north  to  south,  which,  with  the  trees  on  each 
side,  formed  a  tolerable  vista,  and  was  so  well  frequented  by  the 
citisens  of  tK>th  sexes  in  the  evenmgs  and  fine  weiather,  to  walk  in; 
that  it  olitained  the  name  of  the  *  ciN  mall.'  The  upper  part, 
which  had  been  long  enclosed  with  a  dwarf  wall,  continued  waste 
long  after  the  improvement  of]  the  lower  quarters,  and  was  a  ren- 
dezvous for  the  boxers  and  wrestlers  that  composed  '  Vinegar's 
ring ;'  and  for  mountebanks,  and  iron  stalls,  &c.  Moorf ields  was, 
in  the  time  of  Edward  II.  of  so  little  value,  that  the  whole  of  it  was 
let  at  the  rate  of  four  marks  a  year.  It  could  only  be  passed  on 
causeways  raised  for  the  benefit  of  travellers.  '  In  1414,  Thomas 
Fauconer,  mayor,  opened  the  postern  in  the  wall,  called  Moorgate, 
to  give  the  citizens  a  passage  into  the  couutry.'  He  also  began  to 
drain  this  watery  tract.  In  1512,  Roger  Achely,  mayor,  made  fur- 
ther progress,  and  successive  attempts  rendered  this  large  space 
tolerably  dty. 

Mr.  Pennant  thus  notices  the  state  of  Moorfields  :  *  Here  the 
mountebanks  set  up  their  stages,  and  dispensed  infallible  medicines, 
for  every  species  of  disease,  to  the  gaping  gulls  who  surrounded 
them.  '  Here  too,  I  lament  to  say,  that  religion  set  tip  its  stage  iti- 
nerant, beneath  the  shade  of  the  trees  ;  and  here  the  pious,  well- 
meaning  Whitfield,  long  preached  so  successfully,  as  to  steal  from 
a  neighbouring  charlatan  the  greater  part  of  his  numerous  ad- 
mirers, in. defiance  of  the  eloquence  of  the  doctor,  and  the  witty 
sallies  of  his  pied  attendant.  The  faithful  merry  andrew  told  his 
master  not  to  be  discouraged :  he  would  engage  soon  to  dblodge 
this  powerful  adversary.  He  aoeordingly  climbed  a  tree  above  the 
head  of  the  zealous  preacher,  who,  in  the  midst  of  an  ecstatic  atti- 
tude, received  from  the  impious  wretch  the  full  effects  of  a  most 
active  drug,  and  was  forced  to  quit  his  discourse  with  the  utmost 
precipitation.  But  Andrew  found  it  difficult  to  escape  with  his 
life;  for  he  was  assailed  on  all  sides  by  showers  of  stones  from  the 
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jttfUy  emraged  c0Bgfeg;ttioii  i  nA  loaf  felt,  in  hii  hatleved  bone8> 
Ihe  oooaequence  of  his  wit.'* 

On  the  Boutheni  portion  of  Moorfieldey  and  adjoiDing  Londoo- 
wall  was 

Bethlehem  Hospital. 

This  hospital,  as  observed  before  in  the  survey  of  Bishopsgate 
wurd^t  was  founded  for  lunatics*  near  the  north-casl  corner  of 
the  Lower  Moorfields,  in  Bishoigiagate  parish*  But  that  becomhig 
ruinous,  and  unable  to  answer  the  ends  of  that  laudable  charity, 
the  lord^mayor,  aldermeQ,  and  comnioi^QOuqcil,  granted  the  gover- 
nors a  pieqe  of  ground,  on  the  south  side  of  Moorfields ;  the  foun- 
dation was  laid  m  April,  167d,  igid  Ibt  building  was  completed  at 
an  ejipentie  of  17,000/. 

This  was  a  magnificent  building,  540  feet  long,  and  40  feet  broad; 
besides  the  two  wmgs,  which  were  added  in  1783.  The  middle  and 
•nds«  which  projected  a  little,*  were  adorned  with  pilasters,  enta- 
blatures, foliages.  &c.  and,  rising  above  thereat  of  the  bnildin|r,  had 
each  a  flat  roof,  with  a  handsome  balluatrade  of  ateoe,  and  m  the 
oentra  an  elegant  turret,  adorned  with  a  clook,  a  gilt  ball,  and  a 
f«na  at  the  top.  The  wings  wese  in  no  wise  interior  la  the  rest  of 
the  building ;  and  wera  pe«nKarly  set  apart  for  meutables.  The 
whole  was  built  of  brick  and  alone ;  and  inclosed  by  a  handsome 
wall,  080  feat  long,  built  of  the  save  materials.  In  the  centre  of  this 
wall,  which  formed  a  grand  semicircular  sweep,  was  a  large  pair  of 
fine  iron  gates»  with  a  saiaU  entrance  on  each  aide,  for  passengers  t 
and  tm  tha  piers,  upon  which  these  gates  hung,  were  two  images  or 
atatucs  in  a  redining  posture,  one  repreienting  ravings  the  other 
melancholy  madness,  fmely  eKpressed.  They  were  executed  by  C. 
O.  Gibber. 

The  inside  of  this  e^epsiye  structure  consisted  of  two  galleries, 
<ine  over  the  other,  which  crossed  the  wings,  and  were  188  yards  in 
length,  16  feet  broad,  and  13  fa^t  high,  without  inchidaig  the  cells 
or  the  patients,  which  were  twelve  feet  deep.  Those  galleries  were 
divided  in  the  niiddle  by  two  irap  grates,  in  ordnr  to  separate  the 
men  fron^  the  women ;  the  wpiaon*a  want  being  oonfined  to  the 
western  part,  and  the  men*s  wa«l  to  the  eastern  part  althe  ho^iitai. 
At  the  entrance,  between  t)ie«a  two  gratas  in  the  lower  gallery,  and 
pn  the  right  hand,  close  to  tha  porter'S  lodge,  was  a  handaame 
apartment  for  the  iiteward,  who  is  the  inanager,  under  the  diieotion 
of  the  committee :  on  the  left  hand  wm  the  committee  mom,  where 
they  received  vnd  discharged  patientp.  At  each  end  of  this  gallery, 
tiif  warder  of  the  division  had  a  particular  apartment.  Above 
ijifie  were  commodious  apartments  far  the  porler,  matron,  nnrsa, 
4ad  servants.  Below  stairs  tbaie  va$  a  good  kitchen,  and  all  ne- 
i;ew^  offices  for  keeping  and  dressing  provisions^  wMhing*  Sb9. 

•  P.  S58,  4(0.  t  Vide  ^tp,  p.  145. 
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And  at  the  soulh^^ast  corner,  vms  a  bath  for  ibe  patients,  so  ocm- 
trired  as  to  be  hot  or  cold,  as  occasion  required. 

The  number  df  ceils,  or  rooms  for  patients,  were  about  900,  and 
were  generally  full  and  furnished  with  a  bed. 

The  increased  value  of  the  ground  in  the  neighboorhood  of  Moor- 
fields  and  Finsbury,  in  consequence  of  the  erection  of  many  respect- 
alile  buildings  there,  and  the  daily  decaying  state  of  the  hospital  just 
described,  occasioned  a  plan  to  be  suggested  for  lemoying  this  esta- 
blishment to  some  other  situation,  in  the  early  part  of  the  presenik 
century.  In  furtherance  of  which  design,  ^e  governors  of  Dethle* 
hero  and  Bridewell  hospitals,  (both  these  foundations  having  been 
directed  by  the  same  body,  ever  since  the  re^gn  of  Edward  Vl.)  ob- 
tamed  from  the  city,  in  1810,  under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  par- 
liament of  the  preceding  session,  nearly  twelve  acres  of  ground  In 
St.  George's  fields,  in  exchange  for  uie  site  of  the  old  hospital^ 
which  was  soon  after  pulled  down,  and  the  present  Finsbqry  circun 
formed  on  part  of  its  site. 

Si.  Marys  Chaf^L 

On  the  east  side  of  Moorfields  is  the  metropolitan  Ramaa  Catho* 
lie  chapel  of  Looden.  The  exterior  appearance  is  plain^  even  to 
meannesa,  an  effect  which  has  not  been  removed  by  Uie  recent 
compo  casing  to  4be  walb,  or  the  paltry  decorations  now  given  to 
the  prindpal  front. 

This  latter  portion  d  the  buildmg  is  in  diree  parti^  viz.  a  deep 
recess  in  the  centre,  in  ^ich  are  two  CorinChian  columns  in  a  bad 
taste.  This  recess  is  flanked  by  projections  guarded  by  pilasters  at 
the  angles,  and  the  whole  is  finished  by  a  pediment,  in  the  tympa<" 
num  of  which  is  an  unintelligible  relief  in  plaster  of  uncouth  work-r 
manship,  repnsenting  two  females  reclining  against  a  cross.  The 
sooth  and  north  sides  have  each  lofty  arched  windows,  and  the 
elevatloB  ss  finished  with  a  cornice.  The  west  end  abuts  on  the 
priests'  dwelling,  and  is  m  consequence  partially  concealed  from 
olisewatioB. 

Before  entering  into  description,  it  will  be  'necessary  to  observe 
a  deviatlfla  little  to  be  expected  in  a  building  belonging  to  a  church 
iiHiich  iKmsts  her  undeviating  adherence  to  primitivi^  uses.  In  the 
picaant  edifice  we  se^  the  ancient  and  invariable  position  of  the. 
altar  completely  reversed,  it  being  in  this  chapel  at  the  west  instead 
of  tke  east  end  of  the  buildinff.  The  interior  is  niade  into  ^  body  and 
aisies,  with  a  semidreuiar  trmune  at  (he  altar  end.  On  each  side 
of  liie  bviiding  are  m  seoslciroirlar  arohes  sustained  upop  five  lofty 
■quare  pillars,  and  two  half  pillars  attached  to  the  extreme  w^JJs, 
snppartiBg  an  elliptically  arched  ceiling  above  the  bodv  of  the 
ebapel,  terminating  at  each  extiemity  in  a  half  dome,  the  whol^ 
being  lieantifuUy  pained  in  vivid  colours.  The  centre  is  occupied 
by  a  large  pannel  containing  the  Assumption  of  our  Lady,  and  the 
four  Evangelists;. diptinguf shad  tiyitheir  proper  attributes,  surrounded 
by  panneLi  square  and  oblong,  containing  scriptural  subjects ;  the 
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whole  beiog  separated  by  belts  and  bands,  most  richly  paintedjn  hni* 
tatioD  of  mouldings  in  relief.  The  ceilings  of  the  aisles  are  horizontal, 
and  painted  in  pannek,  the  plain  surfaces  of  which  are  in  imitation 
of  clouds.    The  sanctuary  is  separated  from  the  body  of  the  church 
bv  a  grand  arch  resting  on  piers,  the  soffit  bem|;  richly  panaelled. 
If  any  thmngis  objectionable  in  the  building,  it  is  the  private  seats 
in  the  piers  below  this  arch,  which  give  the  whole  a  theatrical  ap- 
pearance.   The  sanctuary  is  elliptical,  and  consists  of  a  low  wall  by 
way  of  plinth,  sustaining  two  coupled  and  two  single  columns  of  the 
Corinthian  order  of  Como  marble;  copied  from  the  Choragic  monu- 
ment of  Lysicrates,  and  truly  beautiful  specimens  of  the  order  they 
are,  forming  a  splendid  contrast  to  the  poverty  of  the  columns  of  the 
exterior.    They  support  an  highly  enriched  entablature,  the  friese 
decorated  with  honeysuckles,  and  the  cornice  with  Grecian  tiles. 
The  semi-dome,  which  rises  from  the  cornice,  has  its  soffit  painted 
with  pannels  and  foliage,  and  a  splendid  irradiation  in  the  oentre. 
Behind  the  beautiful  screen  thus  formed,  is  seen  the  magnificent 
fresco  painting  of  the  Crucifixion,  which  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
has  faded  from  the  effects  of  damp.    The  altar  is  formed  of  the 
purest  marble,  and  elevated  on  three  flights  of  steps  of  the  same 
material.     The  front  is  lioldly  curved  in  an  ogee,  and  the  ledger 
supported  upon  terminal  angels ;  on  this  are  six  candlesticks,  and 
the  tabernacle  sustaining  the  crucifix,  and  on  the  steps  are  six  other 
massive  candlesticks  of  a  grand  design.    The  arrangement  of  the 
altar,  and  the  whole  interior  of  the  building,  are  strikingly  beautiful. 
The  altar  is  lighted  from  the  roof,  as  in  the  church  of  St  Sulpioe 
at  Paris,  a  method  which,  by  excluding  windows,  keeps  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  spectator  fixed  upon  the  magnificent  scene  before  him. 
The  throne  for  the  apostolic  vicar  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
the  central  area  of  the  chapel,  near  to  the  sanctuary ;  and  the 
pulpit,  which  is  affixed  to  a  pillar  nearly  opposite  the  latter,  was 
the  gift  of  lord  Arundel,  and  partakes  too  much  of  the  glitter  and 
show  for  which  the  Romish  church  has  usually  been  censured,  and 
docs  not  correspond  with  the  magnificent  but  chaste  decorations  of 
the  building.    Two  circular  fonts  of  white  marble,  beautiful  and 
chaste  in  their  designs,  are  situated  near  the  principal  entrances ; 
and  in  this  part  of  the  church  are  seen  the  confessionals,  with  the 
names  of  the  priests  to  which  they  respectively  appertain,  inscribed 
above  the  apertures.  . 

The  paintings  of  the  altar  and  ceilings  are  executed  by  Signor 
Aglio,  an  Italian  artist,  for  the  former  he  received  500/.  and  for  the 
latter  1,200/. ;  and  the  altar,  columns,  and  other  works  in  marble, 
by  Signor  Comelli  of  Milan. 

The  first  stone  was  laid  on  the  6th  Aug.  1817,  and  the  chapel 
was  consecrated  aa  the  20th .  April,  1820,  by  the  late .  Rev.  Dr. 
Povnter,  tlie  vicar  apostolic.  The  whole  expense  of  the  buiktiDg 
and  embellishments  amounted  to  26,000/.* 

•  Brittoo's  Ediflost  of  London,  voL  it  p.  7. 
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The  dimensions  are  as  follow : — 

Feet 

Internal  length  of  nave 126 

of  aisles '. 98 

breadth  of  nave 38 

of  aisle 12 

total 62 

height  of  nave 52 

of  ables     33 


■  •  •  • 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


•  •         •  • 


Fhubury  ChapeL 

Opposite  to  the  last  edifice  is  this  chapel ;   the  northern  or  prin- 
cipal part  consists  of  a  central  and  lateral  division ;  the  former  is 
in  two  stories,  besides  a  sunk  basement.    In  the  first  story  are  five 
wmdows,  the  second  has  six  fluted  Ionic  columns,  their  bases  resting 
upon  the  cornice  of  the  lower  story,  and  their  capitals  sustaining  an 
entablature  and  pediment.     In  the  intercolumniations  are  windows 
covered  with  architraves  sustained  on  ant».  In  the  side  divisions  are 
enbimces  of  a  corresponding  character  with  the  windows  last  de- 
scribed ;  they  are  inclosed  within  a  larger  frontispiece  of  the  same 
form,  surmounted  with  an  attic — the  whole  of  this  portion,  except 
a  small  part  of  the  walls  of  the  body  of  the  chapel  seen  behind 
the  lateral  division  of  the  facade,  is  covered  with  stucco ;  the  body 
of  the  chapel  is  poligonal,  and  built  with  white  brick,  with  compo 
dresnngs:  the  elevation  consists  of  two  stories;  the  basement  is 
compoed,  and  the  principal  story  is  ornamented  with  ant»  at  the 
ingles,  sustaining  an  entablature  and  cornice.     In  the  intervals,  be- 
tween the  antse,  are  three  series  of  windows,  the  lower  tier  are  square, 
the  second  are  lofty,  and  are  in  the  form  of  truncated  pyramids,  the 
upper  windows  are  smaller  and  nearly  square :  the  interior  is  ap- 
proached by  the  two  entrances  in  the  northern  front,  and  another  m 
1  small  porch  at  the  opposite  extremity.    The  plan  is  composed  of 
*  tqaare,  lengthened  by  a  semi-octagon  attached  to  the  side  oppo- 
site to  the  principal  entrance ;  the  fiUings  up  are  of  the  most  sin- 
gtilar  description,  the  whole  inside  having:  a  decidedly  theatrical  ar- 
rangement.    The  body  of  the  chapel  is  filled  \^  ith  pews  rising  in  an 
ftmphi-theatrical  style  from  a  small  pit  in  the  centre  ;  two  ranges  of 
galleries  surround  the  whole  building;  the  fronts  of  the  lower  range 
are  composed  of  an  entablature  surmounted  by  an  attic,  and  sus- 
tained upon  square  pillars ;  the  upper  range  project  less  than  the 
lower;  tney  are  sustained  upon  slender  iron  columns  with  leave<l 
capitals ;  tne  fronts  are  composed  of  open  iron  work  of  a  reticulated 
pattern.     The  galleries  across  the  northern  portion  of  the  building 
are  straight ;  the  lower  is  sustained  upon  cantilevers;  in  other  re- 
spects it  corresponds  %^ith  the  inside  galleries.     The  roof  is  hori- 
sontal,  having  one  row  of  square  pannels  all   round.     The  pulpit 
stands  in  the  central  area,  a  short  distance  from  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  building;  it  differs  from  every  kind  hitherto  known,  and 
Vol.  III.  2  B 
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is  chieOy  digtinguiabed  by  its  extTeme  shew  and  guidin«M  ;  in  ge- 
neral form  and  arrangement,  it  is  an  iniitation  of  the  i^onigic 
monument  of  Lisikrates  at  Alfaeas,  but  the  colainiu  of  the  peristyle, 
instead  of  being  Corinthian  ■■  in  that  bnilding,  are  here  Ionic: 
the  shafts  are  fluted  ;  the  fillets,  mouldings,  and  eveiy  other  enrich- 
ment being  gilt;  the  celta,  hy  way  of  variety,  is Waterioo  bine; 
instend  of  the  conical  roof  of  the  original,  it  finishes  with  a  low 
circular  attic,  which  is  approached  bv  a  double  flight  of  stairs, 
with  highly  gilt  ballustrades ;  and  amidst  all  this  shew  aad  gUtter, 
and  trumpecy,  sits  the  preacher,  exalted  rather  like  a  throned 
prelate  of  the  church  of  Rome,  than  a  humble  '  presbvter'of  the 
spcessimi  kirk  of  Scotland.  The  chapel  was  built  from  Uie  designs 
of  W.  Brooks,  eaq. 

Opposite  Albion  chapel  was  formerly  sitaatpd 


JHoorgalt. 

Thomas  Falconer,  mayor,  about  the  year  1415,  the  thiid  of  Henry 
V.  caused  the  wall  of  the  city  to  be  broken  near  Coleman -street, 
and  there  built  a  postern,  c^led  Moorgale,  upon  the  moor  side, 
where  no  gale  had  been  before.  This  was  made  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  citizens  to  pass  that  way  on  causeways ;  for  this  place 
was,  at  that  time,  a  marsh.  This  postern  was  re-edified  by  William 
Hampton,  fishmonger,  mayor,  in  the  year  1511,  the  third  of  Henry 
VII.  Roger  Achely,  mayor,  caused  dikes  and  bridges  to  be  made, 
and  the  ground  to  he  levelled,  and  made  more  commodious  for 
passage. 

This  gate  beinc  very  old,  was,  in  the  year  1672,  pulled  down, 
and  a  new  one^of  stone  was  erected,  having  a  lofty  arch,  the  atj 
intending  to  have  had  a  haymarket  in  Little  Moorfields,  bnl  that 
design  did  not  take  effect.  However,  the  gale  was  built  with  pos- 
terns on  each  side  of  the  arch  for  foot  pastengcn,  being  a  gnat 
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thoroaghfaip.     The  rooms,  as  in  the  other  gates,  belonged  to  ooe 
of  the  ci^  officers. 

Mr.  MUtitland  says,  *  this  gateway  is  built  higher  than  the  common 
rules  of  proportion,  for  the  sake  of  the  city  trained  bands  marching 
through  it  with  their  pikes  erected. 

About  the  year  1636,  the  city  wall  between  Bishopsgate  and 
Moorgate,  was  broken  down,  over  against  Winchester-street,  and 
a  postern  gate  made  there  for  foot  passengers. 

Also  in  Uie  year  1655,  another  place  m  the  wall  was  broken  down, 
against  the  north  end  of  Aldermanbury,  and  a  postern  made  with 
double  gates,  for  a  passage  into  Fore-street. 

And  soon  after,  another  was  made,  near  the  north  end  of  Baamg- 
halMreet,  leading  also  into  Fore -street. 

AUnon  ChapeL 

This  is  a  large  heavy  building  of  brick,  occupying  the  sonth-west 
angle  of  Moorfields,  and  belonging  to  seceders  from  the  presbyterian 
kirk  of  Scotland.  The  western  front  has  a  recessed  portico,  flanked 
by  antae,  and  containing  two  columns  of  the  Ionic  order  supporting 
an  entablature  and  pediment.  The  entablature,  with  the  addition 
of  a  blocking  course,  is  continued  as  a  finish  to  eveiy  part  of  the 
building ;  there  are  no  windows  in  this  front.  The  entrance  is 
within  the  portico,  and  has  an  arched  head.  The  south  side  of  the 
chapel  has  three  arched  windows,  and  a  door  leading  to  a  vestibule, 
in  which  are  the  stairs  to  the  gallery ;  at  the  east  end  is  a  vestry, 
on  the  upper  part  of  which  is  a  sun«dia1,  ornamented  with  a  figure 
of  Time.  The  north  side  corresponds  with  the  one  just  described. 
An  attic  story  of  an  horseshoe  form  rises  above  the  principal  walls, 
sastaining  a  low  dome,  covered  with  copper,  and  pierced  with  tea 
circular  windows.  The  interior  is  very  plain,  without  the  least  at« 
tempt  at  ornament ;  the  plan  is  in  the  form  of  a  horMshoe,  the  end 
closed  with  a  wall.  The  whole  building  is  surrounded  with  a  gal* 
lery,  sustained  on  Ionic  columns.  This  building  was  erected  in  the 
year  1820,  A.  Joy,  esq.  being  the  architect. 

On  the  north  side  of  Finsbury  circus  is  the 

London  Imiiiuium. 

Tba  design  of  forming  a  public  library  in  the  city  of  London,  ap» 
penis  to  have  been  first  suggested  by  Carte,  the  historian ;  who, 
early  in  1743,  publbhed  a  prospectus  for  the  establishment  of  a 
library,  upon  a  large  wale,  at  the  Mansion  house ;  and,  in  the  details 
of  his  phm,  it  was  proposed,  that  the  twelve  principal  companies  of 
the  citT>  should  each  subscribe  2,000/.  for  the  purchase  of  books, 
and  otner  incidental  expenses.  This  scheme,  however,  did  not  meet 
with  the  desired  encouragement,  and  it  was  reserved  for  the  active 
patriotism  of  a  few  affluent  and  public  spirited  citiaens,to  cariyinto 
effect  so  laudable  an  undertaking.  In  furtherance  of  the  plan,  a 
meeting  was  held  at  the  city  of  London  tavern  ;  and,  sir  Francis 
Baring  being  called  to  the*  chair,  the  following  resolutions  were 
onanimously  adopted  :•  - 

2  E2 
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'  That  it  is  expedient  to  establish  an  inalitutjon,  on  a  liberal  and 
extensive  scale,  in  some  central  silualion  of  the  city  of  London,  the 
object  of  which  shall  be  to  provide  a  library,  to  contain  works  of 
.  intrinsic  merit ;  lectures  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge ; 
reading  rooms  for  the  daily  papers,  <&c.  That  this  institution  shall 
CODsisl  of  a  limited  number  of  proprietors,  and  of  life  and  annual 
subscribers.  That  the  interest  of  the  proprietors  shall  be  equal, 
permanent,  transferable,  and  hereditary,  and  shall  extend  to  the 
absolute  property  of  the  whole  establishment;  they  shall  be  entitled 
to  such  extraordinary  privileges  as  may  be  consistent  with  general 
convenience ;  and  upon  them  shall  devolve  the  exclusive  right  to 
the  management  of  the  institution.  That  the  life  and  annual  snb« 
scribera  shall  have  the  same  use  of,  and  access  to,  the  institution,  as 
the  proprietore.  That  the  qualifications  of  a  proprietor  be  fixed  at 
seventy-five  guineas.  That  ladies  shall  be  received  as  subscribere 
to  the  lectvrea.  That  this  institution  be  denominated  the  London 
institution,  for  the  advanoement  of  literature,  and  the  diffuskm  of 
useful  knowledge.* 

The  fint  general  meeting  of  the  proprieton  was  held  on  the  18th 
of  October,  1805,  and,  on  Uie  18th  of  January  in  the  following  year, 
extensive  premises  in  the  Old  Jewry  were  rented  for  temporary 
purposes,  and  completely  prepared  for  the  u»e  of  the  proprieton. 
This  spacious  edifice  was  erected  in  1677,  by  sir  Robert  Clayton ; 
and,  during  the  time  it  was  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  institution, 
the  library  was  arranged  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  newspapera  and 
pamphlets  in  three  small  apartments  on  the  ground  floor.  The 
staircase  of  this  mansion  was  finely  painted  by  sir  James  Thomhill, 
for  the  original  proprietor,  and  it  exhibits  several  allegorical  designs 
from  the  niTthology  of  Hercules ;  among  which  are  the  rape  of  De- 
janira,  copied  from  a  celebrated  painting  by  Guido.  On  the  expi- 
ration of  the  lease  of  the  above  mansion,  the  board  of  management 
purchased  more  extensive  premises  in  Kings  Arms  yard,  Coleman- 
street,  which  were  entered  upon  at  the  begining  of  1815. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  institution,  however,  still  re- 
mained unprovided  for:  namely,  the  diffusion  of  literary  knowledge 
by  the  delivery  of  literary  and  scientific  lectures.  To  effect  this 
desirable  object,  the  board  of  management  entered  into  a  treaty  vrith 
the  committee  of  city  lands,  for  the  purchase  of  a  suitable  site  in 
M oorfields.  This  was  icoomplished  on  terms  highly  advantageous 
to  the  institution,  as  the  committee  nearly  doubled  the  extent  of  the 
original  ground  plot,  without  any  increase  in  the  sum  specified. 
The  premium  of  one  hundred  guineas  offered  for  the  best  design, 
was  awarded  to  William  Brooks,  esq.  architect,  and  the  first  stone 
of  the  new  edifice  was  laid  by  the  right  hon.  Samuel  Birch,  lord 
mayor.  May  4,  1815.  Mr.  C.  Butler  read  an  admirable  and  elo- 
quent *  inaugural  oration*  on  the  occasion. 

The  architect  and  builder,  (Mr.  Cubitt)  had  considerable  difficnl- 
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lies  to  conlend  with  in  the  performance  of  his  arduous  duty,  but  by 
dint  of  great  exertion,  the  present  elegant  and  spacious  tnansioD 
\ias  erected  for  the  use  of  the  proprietors,  April  21,  1819.* 

The  principal  front,  which  has  an  extent  of  102  feet  6  inches, 
and  an  elevation  of  52  feet  6  inches,  is  built  with  Portland  stone; 
I  lie  elevation  is  in  two  stories.     In  the  centre  is  a  portico  composed 
of  two  fluted  Doric  columns  of  the  Greek  order,  between  two  square 
and  insulated  antae  which  conjointly  support  an  entablature ;  the 
frieze,  in  imitation  of   the  choragic  monument  of  Thrasyllus,  is 
charged  with  chaplets  of  myrtle ;  the  entablature  is  continued  along 
the  whole  front,  and  forms* a  finish  to  the  first  story:  within  the 
|>urlico  is  a  lintelled  doorway  l>etween  two  arched  windows,  and 
in  each  of  the  lateral  divisions  are  three  other  windows  of  a  similar 
character ;  the  design  is  bounded  by  piers  forming  pedestals  to  the 
coupled  pilasters;  in  the  upper  story,  the  second  height  of  the  por- 
tico is  composed  of  four  fluted  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order 
sostainittg  their  entablature,  the  frieze  enriched  with  festoons  of 
foliage  suspended  from  the  horns  of  the  skulls  of  bulls,  and  the 
whole  surmounted  with  a  pediment ;  the  entablature  is  also  applied 
as  a  finish  to  the  storv,  the  enriched  frieze  being  omitted  :  a  range  of 
nine  lofty  arched  wmdows  occupy  the  whole  extent  in  breadth  of 
the  front,  and  above  these,  are  a  like  number  of  square  windows ;  the 
piers  between  the  windows  have  attached  antse,  which  are  coupled 
at  the  extremities  of   the  front ;   the  side  divisions  are   finished 
with  a  ballustrade  relieved   by  a  sculptured  block.     The  flanks 
have  no  windows,  the  walls  are  relieved  by  antse,  and  finished  by 
an  entablature  continued  from  the  front  surmounted  by  a  parapet. 
To  give  effect  to  the  building,  it  was  detached  from  the  adjacent 
houses ;  on  each  side  are  small  wings,  each  of  which  consists  of  a 
recess  containing  two  columns  of  the  Doric  order  sustaining  an  en- 
tablature of  the  same  description  as  the  lower  order  of  the  main 
building,  and  surmounted  b^  an  acroterium :  the  entrance  in  the 
western  wmg  leads  lo  the  gas  works  of  the  establishment.     The 
eastern  is  intended  to  connect  the  circus  with  a  covered  way  leading 
to  the  lecture  room.     The  interior  is  divided  into  two  floors ;  the 
ground  floor  has  a  spacious  hall  in  the  centre,  the  remainder  of 
the  plan  being  partitioned  into  pamphlet  and  newspaper  rooms, 
right  and  left  of  the  hall  in  the  front,  and  a  committee  room,  and 
apartment  for  the  sub-librarian  in  the  rear.  The  principal  entrance 
within  the  portico  opens  into  the  hall,  which  is  spacious  and  hand- 
iove,  and  equal  in  depth  with  the  building;  the  ceiling  is  pan- 
nelled,  and  sustained  upon  eight  fluted  Ionic  columns  of  Bath  stone: 
opposite  to  tlie  principal  entrance  is  a  small  vestibule,  from  whence 
the  other  parts  of  the  edifice  are  approached  by  a  handsome  flight 
of  stairs  leading  to  a  landing,  from  which  a  door  commuuicates  with 
the  lecture  department;  above   the  landing  two  flights  of  stairs 

*  AcoouDtoftbeLondoDlnatitatioD,      Pagins'  edifices  of  LoodoD,  vol.  1.  pp 
tj  Charlei  F.  Partingloii,  Briitoa  and      186. 198. 
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branch  off  right  and  left,  and  communicate  by  means  of  a  small  ves- 
tibule on  the  upper  landing  with  the  library,  which  occupies  the 
entire  upper  story,  and  contains  upwards  of  25,000  volumes. 
This  spacious  and  noble  room  is  covered  with  an  horisontal  pan* 
nelled  ceiling ;  the  area  is  an  irregular  octagon  occasioned  by  a 
series  of  recesses  fronted  by  antae,  and  crowned  by  a  continued  enta- 
blature and  dental  cornice ;  three  recesses  on  each  side  of  the  en- 
trance, and  seven  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  contain  book- 
cases ;  the  central  recess  at  each  end  is  occupied  by  two  beautiful 
flut^  Corinthian  columns  from  Greek  examples;  and  in  the  wall 
behind  are  fire  places,  the  side  walls  being  occupied  with  bookcases ; 
the  lateral  recesses  uniting  with  the  others  diagonally,  create  the 
octangular  form ;  they  are  filled  in  with  screens,  and  form  small 
private  reading  rooms.  A  gallery  occupies  the  entire  covering  of 
the  recesses,  and  the  walls  around  it  are  Imed  with  shelves  for  books; 
instead  of  a  ballustrade,  the  gallery  is  fronted  with  a  breastwork  of 
reticulated  iron  railing.  The  dimensions  of  tins  noble  room  are  97 
feet  by  42,  and  the  height  is  28  feet ;  the  bronze  candelabra  set 
against  the  antsB  of  the  recesses  are  handsome  in  design,  but  proved 
madequate  to  light  the  saloon,  which  is  at  preseent  effected  by  four 
pendant  gas  pipes  of  six  lights  each,  which  being  only  experimental^ 
are  without  ornament. 

The  lecture  department  of  the  establishment  occupies  a  secon- 
dary pile  of  huilding,  situated  behind  the  western  part  of  the  back 
front  of  the  principal  pile ;  the  exterior  from  its  concealed  situation^ 
is   without    architectural    ornament  :    the   theatre    is   only    ap- 
proached at  present  by  the  entrance  hall  and  grand  staircase ;  the 
doorway  on  the  first  landing  of  which  leads  into  an  octangular  vea> 
tibule  lighted  by  a  lantern  ;  from  this  a  passage  leads  directly  into 
the  theatre,  which  in  plan  forms  a  portion  of   a  circle  greater 
than  the  half,  the  wall  which  cuts  the  circle  b  constructed  to  avokl 
acute  angles,  being  partly  strait  and  partly  diagonal ;  the  portico 
which  is  not  occupied  by  the  rising  benches  for  the  auditoiy  is  in 
two  stories ;  the  lower  comprises  three  lintelled  recesses,  the  two 
side  ones  containing  entrances  to  the  laboratory  and  a|^>aratu8 
room.    In  the  upper  stor}  is  a  large  recess,  containing  two  flnted 
Ionic  columns,  and  the  back  wall  is  ornamented  by  a  pediment^ 
sustained  on  antae ;   the  side  walls  are  relieved  by  antse,  which* 
with  the  columns,  sustain  a  continued  entablature,  on  the  cornice 
of  which  rests  the  ceiling,  which  is  horizontal  and  marked  by  lines 
accommodated  to  the  form  of  the  building ;  the  light  is  only  ad» 
mitted  by  a  circular  lantern.     The  fittings  up  for  the  lecturer  and 
company,  shew  a  small  pit  for  the  former,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
the  lecture  table,  by  which  arrangement,  room  is  afforded  for  the 
removal  of  apparatus,  &c.  during  the  lecture,  without  disturbing 
the  company ;  the  seats  rise  theatrically,  and  afford  aocommo-> 
diBition  for  600  spectators  :  a  low  wall,  or  rather  breastwork,  sepa- 
rates  this  portion  from  a  walk'by  which  the  communication  is  kept 
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tvith  the  benches  by  three  staircaaefl ;  the  light  is  excluded  when 
necessary  by  a  false  ceilmg  sliding  down  the  lantern,  which  ex. 
clndes  the  windows  from  the  room  ;  the  laboratary  and  apparatus 
room  are  situated  behind  the  theatre,  and  with  some  domestic 
apartments  complete  the  buildings  of  this  grand  establishment ;  the 
laboratory  is  fnmished  with  furnaces,  sand-baths,  a  still,  worm- 
tub,  and  a  complete  collection  of  chemical  apparatus. 

The  apparatus-room  forms  the  opposite  wing  to  the  laboratory. 
It  is  lignted  by  an  oblong  lantern ;  and  the  models  and  philoso- 
phical instruments  were  ccmstnicted  and  purchased  under  the  direc- 
tioii  of  Mr.  Pepys.  An  observatory  to  be  erected  above  the  roof  of 
the  saloon,  formed  a  part  of  the  onginal  plan,  but  it  is  understood 
the  idea  has  been  abandoned. 

The  library  is  open  from  10  o'clock  in  the  momins  until  the 
same  hour  at  niffht,  with  the  exception  of  Saturdays  and  Sundays, 
on  the  former  of  which  days  it  is  closed  at  three  o'clock,  and  on 
the  latter,  it  is  of  course  sJways  shut.  On  the  nights  of  the  scien- 
tific converzationes,  which  have  recently  been  established  here,  viz. 
OB  the  first  and  third  Wednesdays  of  the  months  of  February, 
March,  April,  and  May,  the  saloon  is  appropriated  to  the  com- 
pany who  attend  this  new  species  of  entertainment,  to  which  only 
proprietors  are  admitted  with  liberty  to  introduce  one  friend,  the 
pamphlet  and  news-room  are  not  dosed  on  those  days. 

The  following  course  of  lectures  have  been  delivered  on  the  even- 
iaga  appropriated  to  a  conversatione : — 

Mr.  Partington  on  a  series  of  new  discoveries,  by  M.  Clermont. 

Mr.  Barry  cm  electro-magnetism. 

Dr.  Birkbeck  on  a  new  rotary  steam  engine. 

Mr.  Partington  on  steam  carriages. 

Mr.  Brande  on  the  new  extract  of  bark,  called  Quinine. 

Mr.  Brayley  on  the  qumarary  arrangement  of  Mr.  Vigors. 

Dr.  Birkbeck  on  ventilation. 

Mr.  Partington  on  the  application  of  acoustical  science  to  the 

The  last-mentioned  gentleman,  who  is  well  known  in  the  scien* 
tific  and  literary  world,  from  having  been  the  author  of  seveiiB4 
valuable  and  interesting  works,  b  the  curator  of  the  above  novel 
qpecies  of  entertainment. 

The  receipts  of  this  institution,  for  1827,  amounted  to 
a,688/.  17«.  8cf.  and  the  disbursements  to  8,042/.  16f .  lie/.,  out  of 
vrhich  800/.  18f.  6d.  for  books,  828/.  Is.  6d.  for  lectures,  and 
8881.  80.  9d,  for  newspapers  was  paid. 

Fin$bury  Chapel, 

On  the  south  side  of  Eldon-street  and  nearly  adjoining  the  back 
of  the  institution,  is  a  neat  chapel  belongin|^  to  dissenters  of  the 
Unitarian  persuasion.  This  building  is  the  onginal  Finsborv  chapel, 
having  been  erected  in  the  year  1824.    The  prmcipal  front  aas 
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lour  attached  Ionic  columns  between  two  pair  of  ant«,  tlie  wli^le 
auataining  an  entablature  and  pediment.  In  the  intercoiumniations 
is  a  window  in  the  centre  covered  with  an  architrave  resting  on 
consoles  between  two  doorways  of  a  corresponding  character; 
above  these  are  three  other  windows ;  the  side  walls  are  quite 
plain,  each  of  them  are  pierced  with  a  triple  arched  window. 
The  interior  is  only  distinguished  by  excessive  plainness,  three 
of  the  sides  of  it  are  occupied  by  a  gallery  sustained  on  iroa 
columns  and  cantilevers ;  against  the  remaining  wall  is  the  pulpit* 
consisting  of  a  large  square  basement  sustaining  a  rostrum  of  the 
same  form,  enriched  with  acroteria.  The  ceiling  is  horizontal  and 
perfectly  plain,  with  a  flat  sky-light  in  the  centre.  The  architect 
was  John  Burrell,  esq. 

The  proprietors  of  the  houses  en  the  east  side  of  Bell'^lley,  pay  a 
certain  sum  to  the  company  of  drapers  (according  to  Maitlaod)  for 
the  liberty  of  lookmg  over  their  gardens. 


»^»^»^^»<»^^»A^» 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


JBiitory  and  Topography  of  Cordwainer^MStreet  Ward, 

This  ward  took  its  name  from  the  street  now  called  Bow-lane, 
which  had  anciently  the  name  of  Cordwainers*-street,  from  cord 
wainers,  or  shoemakers,  curriers,  and  other  workers  in  leather,  re- 
siding  in  it.  The  name  was  afterwards  changed  to  Hosier-lane, 
when  the  shoemakers  were  replaced  by  hosiers ;  and  these,  in  their 
turn,  being  superseded  by  other  traders,  the  present  name  was  taken 
from  the  church  at  its  north  end. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Walbrook«ward,  on  the  north  bv 
Cheap-ward ;  on  the  west  by  Bread-street  ward  ;  and  on  the  sontn 
by  Vmtry-ward. 

This  ward  is  divided  into  eight  precincts,  namely,  St.  Mary,  Al- 
dermary,  upper  and  lower ;  Allhallows,  Bread-street ;  St.  Mary-le- 
Bow ;  St.  Antholin,  upper  and  lower ;  St.  Pancras ;  St.  Bennet, 
Sherehog,  and  St.  John  ;  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  and  IVinity.  It 
is  under  the  government  of  an  alderman,  and  sends  eight  inha- 
bitants to  the  court  of  common  council. 

St,  Anikolin. 

At  the  south-west  comer  of  Size-lane,  on  the  north  side,  and  near 
the  east  end  of  Watling-street,  stands  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Anthony,  commonly  calM  St.  Antholin,  or  St.  Antlin. 

This  church  is  so  called  from  its  dedication  to  St.  Anthony,  an 
Egyptian  hermit,  and  founder  of  the  order  of  Eremites  of  St.  An- 
thony. The  time  of  its  foundation  is  not  certamly  known ;  but  that 
it  is  of  great  antiquity  appears  from  its  lieing  in  the  gift  of  the 
canons  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  year  IIBI.     It  was  rebuilt  by  Thomas 
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Knolle«^  lord  mayor  of  LondoD,  in  the  year  1399 :  and  again,  in 
1513,  by  John  Tate,  mercer.  In  1616,  it  was  repaired  and  beau- 
tified at  the  expense  of  one  thousand  pounds,  raised  by  the  contri* 
bution  of  several  munificent  inhabitants ;  but  being  destroyed  by  the 
fire  of  London,  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  year  1682,  in  the  same  manner 
it  now  appears. 

The  plan  is  an  irregular  hexagon,  or  rather  a  sc|uare,  having  two 
of  its  angles  cut  off  by  right  lines.  To  that  portion  which  fronts 
the  west,  is  attached  a  lofty  tower  and  spire,  bearing  the  closest  re- 
semblance to  the  pointed  style.  The  tower  is  in  three  stories,  the 
two  lower  ones  are  square ;  in  the  west  front  of  the  basement  is  a 
doorway,  with  a  rusticated  frontispiece,  consisting  of  two  Doric 
pilasters,  sustaining  an  elliptical  pediment,  over  which  is  an  oval 
window,  which  is  also  repeated  on  the  north  and  south  sides. 
The  second  story  has,  in  the  west  front  only,  one  well-proportioned 
window,  with  arched  head,  covered  with  a  cornice  resting  on 
brackets,  and  the  upright  is  finished  vrith  a  block  cornice.  The  third 
story  takes  an  octangular  form ;  in  four  of  the  faces  are  windows, 
with  arched  heads,  idtemating  with  semicircular  bastion-like  pro- 
jcMCtions,  formed  over  the  angles  of  the  square  tower,  and  finished 
with  plain  half  domes  ;  thisstory  finishes  with  a  cornice,  from  which 
rises  a  lofty  octangular  spire,  having  a  torus  attached  to  each  angle, 
and  the  whole  is  finished  with  a  Corinthian  capital,  sustaining  a 
vane,  on  which  are  the  arms  of  the  bishopric  of  London.  The  spire 
is  perforated  with  three  series  of  openings  in  each  face,  the  first, 
which  are  formed  immediately  over  the  parapet,  are  parallello- 
grammatic,  surmounted  with  pediments.  The  second,  which  are  in 
a  higher  part  of  the  elevation,  are  oval,  and  surrounded  with  shields. 
The  third,  which  are  near  the  close  of  the  spire,  are  circular.  The 
basement  story  of  the  tower  is  disfigured  by  a  vestry  room  attached 
to  one  flkle,  and  a  watchhouse  to  the  other.  The  north-west  angle  of 
the  charch  has  an  arched  window,  and  the  corresponding  angle  on  the 
oUier  side  has  a  doorway  similar  to  that  in  the  tower,  and  an  oval 
window  above,  and  the  south  side  of  the  church  has  two  arched 
windows,  and  a  doorway  near  the  east  end,  having  an  elliptical 
arch,  with  a  cherub  on  the  key-stone ;  the  east  end  has  three 
aicfaed  windows,  and  a  doorway  similar  to  that  last  described,  be- 
neath the  northernmost  window.  The  whole  of  the  vuible  part  of 
the  charch  is  faced  with  stone,  and  the  elevation  is  finished  with  a 
oomioe  and  parapet. 

A  porch,  formed  in  the  basement  story  of  the  tower,  leads  to  the 
interior,  which  consists  of  a  peristyle  of  eight  columns,  of  the  com- 
posite order,  raised  upon  lofty  octangular  plinths,  and  disposed  in 
an  irregular  octagon,  sustaining  an  entablature,  still  pursuing  the 
same  form.  The  shafts  of  the  columns  are  painted  in  imitation  of 
ydlow  veined  marble,  and  the  cornice  is  curved  and  made  to  assume 
an  oval  form  ;  the  projections  above  the  angles  of  the  octagon,  oc- 
casioned by  this  transition,  being  relieved  by  groups  of  shields  and 
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foliage.  The  oornioe  serves  as  an  impost  to  a  dome  of  a  sunilar 
form,  which  is  pierced  with  four  porthole  windows,  at  the  four  car- 
dinal points,  surrounded  with  foliage  in  wreaths ;  on  the  vertex 
of  this  dome  is  an  oval  wreath,  wiui  an  expanded  flower  in  the 
centre.  The  roof  of  the  aisle,  or  space  between  the  peristyle  and 
outer  walls,  is  pannelled.  A  gallery  is  erected  at  the  west  end, 
and  occupies  three  of  the  intercolumniations ;  it  contains  an  organ. 
The  pulpit,  of  an  octagon  form,  formerly  affixed  to  a  northern  pil- 
lar, is  now  attached  to  the  eastern  one  on  the  south  side,  which 
alteration  is  by  no  means  an  improvement.  The  altar  is  constructed 
of  oak,  and  consists  of  a  centre  between  two  pair  of  Corinthian  oo» 
lumns,  sustaining  elliptical  pediments  ;  the  centre  has  two  arched 
tablets,  in  golden  frames,  containing  the  decalone.  The  altar 
table  is  a  slab  of  veined  marble.  The  east  window  nas been  altered, 
and  is  internally  circular,  and  contains  in  the  centre  a  small  dove, 
the  remainder  being  occupied  with  fret  work,  all  in  stained  glaM^ 
very  poorly  executed,  besides  the  inscrijption,  '  Worship  the  Lord 
in  the  beauty  of  holiness,*  in  Roman  capitals,  dispersed  round  the 
border. 

This  church  was  erected  from  the  design  of  sir  Christopher  Wren, 
in  the  year  1682,  at  the  expense  of  6,686f.  6s.  lOd. ;  the  dimen- 
sions are  as  follows:  length  66  feet,  breadth  64,  height  44;  the 
height  of  the  spire  is  164  feet. 

Si.  Mary,  AUermarff, 

About  the  middle  of  Bow-lane,  on  the  east  side,  is  the  paroobiil 
church  of  St.  Mary,  Aldemiary ;  t.  e.  elder  or  aldermary,  meaning, 
by  way  of  dbtinotion,  that  this  church  was  the  oldest  churdi  in  the 
city  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  is  a  rectory,  and  omt  of  the 
peculiars  belonguig  to  the  archbishop  of  Conterbury.  The  fo«Mi»* 
tion  was  before  the  conquest,  under  the  Saxon  kings.  It  has  had 
several  pious  and  liberal  benefactors,  who  kept  it  repaired  frois 
time  to  time.  Sir  Henry  Keeble,  lord-mavor  of  London,  in  1610, 
bequeathed  l,000f.  towards  rebuilding  of  thb  church*  And,  in 
1626,  William  Rodoway  gave,  towards  the  building  of  the  sle^iie, 
then  greatly  decayed,  the  sum  of  3,000/. ;  and  Richard  Piei 
about  the  same  year,  gave  200  marks  towards  the  same  works, 
condition  that  this  steeple,  thus  to  be  built,  should  follow  its 
pattern,  and  go  forward,  and  be  finished,  according  to  the  found* 
tion  of  it  laid  120  years  before  by  sir  Henry  Keeble,  whidi,  vrilinn 
three  vears  after  was  so  f  mished,  that,  notwithstanding  the  body  of  the 
church  was  burnt  in  the  fire,  1666,  the  steeple  remained  firm  and  good. 

This  church  is  now  very  nobly  built  at  the  .expense  of  Heniy 
Rogers,  esq. ;  who  generously  gave  6,000i.  towards  rebniUing  it, 
after  the  same  manner  it  appeared  before  it  was  burnt. 

It  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Bow-lane;  the  norlh  side  is 
concealed  from  Watling-street  by  a  row  of  houses,  bnilt  clesa  against 
it ;  the  east  and  south  fronts  abut  on  its  own  church  yard«. 
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TUm  cdMiee  is  deserving  of  peculiar  attentioo,  being  one  of  thr 
fiMit  apecimeiis  of  pointed  architecture,  designed  by  sir  Christopher 
Wren.  The  plan,  in  accordance  with  the  old  arrangement,  gives  a 
bodt  ind  side  aisles,  a  square  tower  of  large  dimensions,  attached 
to  the  first  divisian  from  the  west  of  the  south  aisle,  and  a  small 
chaooel.  A  deviation'  from  uniformity  is  observable  at  the  east 
end,  the  extreme  wall  running  in  a  diagonal  direction,  with  reference 
to  the  side  wallsy  which,  in  consequence,  form  different  angles  with 
it,  the  northern  being  acute,  and  the  southern  obtuse ;  thb  discre- 
pancy must  have  arisen  from  the  architect  being  confined  to  the  old 
tcHindations,  a  supposition  which  will  derive  confirmation  from  many 
particulars  to  be  noticed  m  the  present  building. 

The  west  front  is  partially  built  against.  In  the  centre  is  a  door- 
way with  a  pointed  arch,  the  mouldings  of  which  rest  on  two  small 
oolamns  attached  to  the  jambs.  A  square  headed  cornice  is  con- 
slnioted  above  the  arch,  the  spandrils  being  occupied  by  neat  tra- 
cery in  circles  and  quaterfoils.  On  a  large  slab  of  black  marble, 
immediately  over  the  doorway,  is  the  following  inscription  : — 

.fidea  base  Dbo  O.  M.  jam  olim  ascra  qa«  commoni  arbu  iooendio  in  cineret 
icdacti^  impeniia  ona  maon  aed  larga  et  laDcliMime  prodiga  iotegre  qoim)  libra- 
ram  miUibof,  •Qreiit  denoo  molto  magDificentior.  Tam  plam  beneflcentiam, 
Hvnrioo  Rogers,  annigero,  Edvardi  Rogers  de  CaningtoD,  militis  et  rab  mariana 
persecDtione  Chrtsto  militaotis  pronepoti  et  pietatis  etiam  basridi  honesU  hae  ei 
iqgenaa  frofiie  palam  faieinry  A.  D.MDCLXXXI.  Memoria  justi  in  benedictione 

lyantlatiom. 

This  edifwe,  losg  aioee  sacred  to  tlw  Great  and  Good  God,  which  was  reduced 
to  ashes  io  the  general  borning  of  this  city,  hath  risen  again  mach  more  stalely 
than  before,  by  the  aasisCance  of  one  only,  hot  that  a  liberal  and  mo»t  devoutly 
prodigal  hand,^  at  an  expense  in  the  whole  of  five  thonaand  poandu,  and  openly 
acknowledges  hi  this  beautiful  and  ingenioaa  front,  that  it  owea  ao  ptoua  a  benefac- 
tion to  Henry  Rogers,  esf|«ire,  the  great  grandson  and  heir  to  the  piety  of  Edward 
Rogeis,  of  Caoington,  knieht,  and  a  soldier  of  Christ  in  the  Marian  peFaecntion, 
A.  D.  1681.    Bleaaed  be  the  memory  of  the  jsat. 

Aboivc  this  is  a  large  window,  with  a  low  arch,  almost  approach- 
ing to  a  semi-oval.  This  window  is  made  in  breadth  by  four  mul- 
lioos  into  five  perpeadinilar  divisions,  which  are  subdivided  by  a 
transom  stone,  at  about  hall  their  height,  into  two  stories ;  all  the 
conpartncnts  so  formed  have  ardied  heads,  enclosing  five  sweeps ; 
the  Dead  of  the  principal  arch  has  a  circle  in  the  centre,  between 
two  suharches,  enclosing  quaterfoils,  with  tracery  in  the  spandrils ; 
the  esterior  sweep  of  the  arch  is  bounded  by  a  weather  cornice. 
The  clevalim  is  fmashed  bv  a  pedimental  coping.  The  south  aisle 
has  a  window  of  smaller  dimensions,  but  harmonixmg  in  form  and 
detail  with  tbe  central  windoir ;  it  is  made  by  two  mullioos  into 
three  ligfals ;  each  division  has  an  arched  head,  enclosing  five  sweeps, 
and  in  tbe  spandrils  are  pierced  trefoils  ;  the  elevation  is  fmished 
with  a  rising  pnntpet  and  coping.  The  north  able  is  partially  con- 
eeaicd  by  a  house ;  it  contains  a  similar  window  to  that  last  de- 
scribed.    From  Uie  superior  style  of  the  architecture  of  this  front. 
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and  the  general  detail  of  the  building,  it  is  evident  that  the  aDchi* 
tect  copied  as  closely  as  his  predilection  for  Italian  architectare 
could  permit,  the  remains  of  the  old  church,  which,  it  will  be  re- 
collected, was  finished  only  150  years  before  the.fire.  The  tower 
is  square  in  plan,  having  an  octangular  turret  attached  to  eadi  of 
the  angles.  The  main  structure  is  made  in  height  into  four  stories ; 
in  the  western  aspect  is  a  pointed  arched  window,  made  by  mullioDa 
into  four  lights,  with  arched  head%  enclosing  five  sweeps;  the  head 
of  the  arch  is  occupied  by  two  sub-arches  enclosing  upright  divisiona, 
and  a  quaterfoil  in  the  spandril ;  the  second  story  has  a  window, 
of  two  lights  with  arched  heads,  which  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
arch :  the  third  story  has  also  a  wmdow  with  two  lights,  made  by  a 
smgle  mullion,  with  a  quaterfoil  in  the  head  of  the  arch ;  the  fourth 
has  a  window  of  two  lights,  made  by  a  single  mullion,  with  a  circle 
on  the  head,  filled  with  four  quaterfoils  uniting  in  the  centre.  The 
south  and  north  faces  have  no  windows  in  the  two  lower  stories,  and 
the  eastern  face  resembles  the  others,  except  in  the  lower  story, 
which  is  blank ;  the  elevation  is  finished  with  a  parapet,  pierced 
with  open  quaterfoils.  At  each  angle  of  the  tower  is  an  octangular 
buttress,  every  face  of  which  not  engaged  by  the  tower,  is  orna- 
mented with  perpendicular  pannels,  with  arched  cinquefoil  heads, 
in  tiers,  not  agreeing  with  the  stories  of  the  tower;  the  height  of 
each  tier  decreases  as  the  buttresses  approach  their  close  v^eveiy 
tier  is  divided  horizontally  by  a  string  course,  and,  pert>endicularly, 
by  slender  pillars,  or  torus's,  attached  to  the  angles,  which  have  re- 
gular bases,  and  end  in  the  string  course  under  the  parapet;  the 
upper  part  of  these  buttresses  is  in  a  plainer  style ;  the  upright  pan- 
nels have  pyramidal  heads,  and  are,  altogether,  imitations  of  an 
earlier  style  ;  all  this  portion  is  above  the  conclusion  of  the  tower, 
and  each  buttress  finishes  in  an  octangular  canopy,  crowned  with 
a  finial.  The  old  tower  of  the  church,  built  by  alderman  Keeble, 
in  1510,  was  not  destroyed  at  the  fire,  and,  according  to  the  Pa- 
rentalia,  the  lower  part  was  repaired  by  sir  Christopher  Wren ;  the 
upper  part  being  new  built  in  1711.  It  requires  no  great  degree 
of  skill  to  distinguish  between  the  old  works  and  the  new  ones ;  the 
window  in  the  lower  story,  and  the  angular  buttresses  to  the  last 
string  course,  are  old  ;  the  roost  unpractised  eye  can  detect  the 
portion  which  was  rebuilt  in  the  last  century,  not  only  from  the  dif- 
ferent kind  of  stone  employed,  but  by  the  variation  in  the  style  of 
architecture.  This  new  work  comprises  the  parapet  and  pinnacles, 
the  ashlaring  of  the  main  fabric  was  probably  new  done  by  Wren, 
when  he  rebuilt  the  church. 

The  south  side  of  the  church  is  divided  in  the  upright,  into  two 
stories,  by  a  string  course.  In  the  lower  story  is  a  doorway,  with 
a  segmental  arch,  below  the  first  window  from  the^ tower;  in  this 
the  architect  appears  to  have  forgotten  the  style  in  which  he  was 
building,  this  introduction  being  in  the  modem  taste.  In  the  upper 
story  are  five  windows  of  the  same  design  as  that  already,  described 
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li  the  west  end  of  the  aisle*  Above  the  windows  is  a  fascia,  and 
the  elevation  is  finished  with  a  parapet  and  coping.  To  the  pien 
between  the  windows  are  attached  pilasters  instead  of  buttresses, 
wliieh,  with  the  fascia,  are  very  faulty.  The  clerestory  contains 
windows,  corresponding  with  the  aisle  in  design,  and  nearly  eqi^al 
in  dimensions.  The  north  side  is  a  copy  of  the  south,  except  in 
regard  to  the  aisle  windows,  which  are  in' blank,  and  the  absence  of 
a  tower ;  the  eastern  ends  of  the  aisles  have  windows,  as  in  their 
flanks,  and  the  central  division  projects  before  the  aisles,  allowing 
of  a  small  chancel :  it  contains  a  window,  which  is  a  copy  of  that  at 
the  west  end  of  the  nave,  and  is  finished  with  a  pediment ;  b  the 
angle  between  this  and  the  north  aisle  is  a  small  vestry,  which  once 
had  a  window  in  the  domestic  stvle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  now 
walled  up,  and  the  light  admitted  by  a  sky-light.  The  interior  is 
light  and  elegant ;  on  each  side  of  the  body  of  the  church  are  five 
pillars,  composed  of  an  union  of  five  slender  columns,  with  octan- 
gular capitals  and  bases  attached  to  the  angles  of  a  square  pier, 
the  whole  sustaining  six. low  pointed  arches  ;  the  piers  between  the 
columns  are  hollowed,  and  the  hollow  is  continued  to  the  archivolts, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  impost ;  the  detail  of  the  whole  is 
good ;  the  archivolt  mouldings  are  bold,*  and  the  whole  possesses 
an  antique  character;  the  spandrils  of  the  arches  are  occupied 
by  reliefs,  consisting  of  shields  of  the  arms  of  the  benefactor 
Rogers  surmounted  by  cherubic  heads  attached  as  corbels  to  a  con* 
tinned  fascia  above  the  points  of  the  arches  ;  the  arms  are  repeated 
in  every  entrance,  except  the  two  arches  nearest  the  chancel,  where 
the  following  are  substituted  for  them,  viz.  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
impaled  with  cr.  a  chevron,  between  three  crosses,  pattee,  as  many 
raartletts,  being  the  arms  of  archbishop  Sancroft,  and  the  half  spandril 
attached  to  the  chancel,  has  cherubic  head&and  lilies.  The  whole 
of  these  ornamental  particulars  are  m  the  worst  taste ;  they  are 
borrowed  from  Italian  architecture,  and  are  executed  with  an  eye 
to  the  grotesque.  From  the  fascia  above  the  main  arches  spring 
dusters,  consisting  of  three  small  columns,  with  conjoined  capitals 
and  bases,  corresponding  in  number  and  situation  with  the  main 
pillars,  and  engaged  with  the  walls  of  the  clerestory ;  from  the  ca- 
pitals spring  the  arches  of  the  vaulted  roof ;  this  is  composed  of 
plaster  in  imitation  of  stone,  and  the  architect  has  evidently  kept 
the  splendid  roofs  of  Henry  VII.'s  chapel,  and  King's  College 
in  his  eye  ;  the  pitch  of  the  vaulting  is  very  low,  and  is  partly  oc- 
cupied with  fans  springing  from  the  small  clusters  before  noticed, 
and  spreading  nearly  to  the  middle  of  the  roof ;  the  surface  of  these 
fans  is  overspread  with  a  profusion  of  tracery  in  ctrcles,  quaterfoils, 
and  other  ornaments ;  in  some  of  which  the  architect  has  caught 
the  spirit  of  his  beautiful  originals,  though  interspersed  with  Italian 
ornament  in  a  bad  taste.  The  central  space  between  the  fans  is 
filled  with  circular  concaved  pannels,  the  soffits  enriched  with  qua- 
terfoils and  other  tracery.    The  division  covering  the  diancel  is  not 
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groined ;  the  soffit  i»  filled  with  pannels,  with  a  laige  oval  in  the 
style  of  the  circalar  diviskms  in  the  western  part  of  the  roof,  but 
surrounded  with  a  crown  of  thorns:  the  pannelling  shews  the 
deviation  of  the  wall  from  a  right  line,  there  being  in  width 
twelve  paiinels  in  the  north,  and  only  nine  on  the  south  side ;  each 
pannel  has  a  trefoil  termination,  and  contains  a  shield ;  the  arch  of 
this  vault,  viewed  either  in  itslongitudinal  or  lateral  sections,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  aisles,  is  elliptical  instead  of  pointed,  a  complete  falling 
off  from  the  architect's  authorities;  the-side  aisles- are  vaulted  in  a 
correspondent,  but  subordinate  style,  witli  the  centre ;  the  corbels 
attached  to  the  walls  between  the  windows,  and  the  wreaths  of 
foliage  encfarding  the  ovals,  here  introduced  in  the  place  of  circular 
compartments,  are  in  bad  taste  ;  the  soffits  of  the  ovals  are  domed, 
and  two  in  the  north  aisle  are  made  into  lantern  lights,  to  make  up 
for  the  defidencnr  of  light  occasioned  by  the  walling  up  the  side 
windows.  The  lower  story  of  the  tower  is  approached  from  the 
south  aisle  by  an  acutely  pomted  arch,  the  mouldings  sustained  on 
engaged  pillars;  in  the  interior  angles  of  the  tower  are  engaged 
columns ;  the  capitals  are  concealed  by  the  beffry  floor,  and  the 
bases  are  defaced  ;  the  staircase  is  situated  within  the  north-west 
buttress,  and  is  approached  by  a  low  pointed  door,  within  the 
square  of  the  tower ;  these  several  portions  are  evidentlv  oMer-  than 
the  praaent  ehurdi.  On  the  north-east  buttress,  which  protrudes 
into  the  church,  is  the  following  inscription  : — 

Thb  cfaaich  wMpewM  and  wainteotied,  at  y  eipenieof  both  pariBhef,naiiidy« 
St.  Mary,  AMamary,  aad  St.  Tfaoauui  y  Apostle,  and  was  opanad  in  y*  year  of 
oar  Lord  God«  1688. 

The  internal  arrangement  of  the  church  gives  a  small  nave,  owing 
to  the  erection  of  a  gallery  across  the  chureh,  at  the  second  diviaian 
from  the  west.  This  gallery  contains  the  organ,  a  fine  toned  instni* 
ment,  set  up  in  1797*  in  a  large  and  lofty  case,  ornamented  with 
Canopies,  (Mnnades,  and  crockets.  The  altar  screen  is  taatefnlly 
decorated  in  the  Italian  atyle.  In  the  centre  is  an  arch,  between 
two  pair  of  Corinthian  cofumns,  sustaining  an  entablature  and  d- 
liptical  pediment,  surmounted  bv  the  arms  of  king  Charles  II. ;  the 
arch  contains  the  decalogue,  and  the  lateral  compartments  the  creed 
and  paternoster ;  on  a  pannel  now  inscribed  '  This  do  in  remem- 
brance of  me,'  was  the  following  inscription  : — '- 

Thii  froDtiipieoe,  with  the  latU  and  frame  of  the  oAmmanioo  table,  vai  the 
^Hi  of  dama  Jana  Smith,  rellot  of  John  Smith,  kaight  and  alderman  of  this  city, 
who  lies  intenad  near  tbii  place.* 

The  altar  of  marble  is  or  was  inscribed,  fiDVARDVg  Watts, 
MSRC.  London.  The  screen  is  painted  to  imitate  various 
marbles ;  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  it  is  not  in  keeping  with  the 


*  It  does  not  appear  by  what  antho-  the  e^  of  the  competaot 

rity  the  parochral  officart  praramed  to  tbera  ii  little  doabt  tha  imcripcioa  wif 

oblilnata  this  uiamorial  of  a  benefactor  be  immediatdy  reitofad. 
to  tha  cbarolK    Should'  this  aotice  meet 
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main  structuie,  and  as  if  it  was  intended  to  reader  the  fault  in  the 
east  wall  the  more  striking,  it  is  not  placed  parallel  with  the  wall, 
hot  at  right  angles  with  the  flank  walls.  Thepulpit,  with  thedesks» 
is  affixed  to  a  pillar  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir.  It  is  not  re- 
markable for  any  thing  but  a  want  of  keeping  in  its  embellishments 
with  the  church.  The  font,  in  a  pew  m  the  north  able,  near  the 
west  end,  b  a  plain  poligonal  marble  basin,  with  the  following  in- 
scription : — 

Dftton  aeaiiian  geoeros'  Dstri  io  hac  psrochb,  sddo  aalft  1687,  ac  In  ejvidem* 
•eclena  renatvi,  hoc  bapCtstervm,  Not.  i688,lTent  dedit. 

The  coyer  of  oak  resembles  a  canopy  of  the  pointed  style.  The 
stand  for  the  lord  mayor*s  sword,  which,  in  the  generality  of 
churches,  b  composed  of  iron,  b  here  a  lofty  and  handsome  piece 
of  carved  oak,  and  b  affixed  to  the  column  on  the  north  side, 
nearest  the  pulpit ;  the  stand  for  the  pomel  of  the  sword  b  a  che- 
rub's head,  and  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  the  royal  arms,  and  b 
ornamented  with  the  crjrphers  C.  R.,  the  date  1682,  and  the  city 
arms.  The  onW  stainea  glass  in  the  church,  b  the  coat  of  arms  of 
the  benefactor  Rogers,  in  the  east  window,  encircled  with  foliage, 
▼u.  argent  a  chevron,  between  three  bucks  trippant  »able,  crest 
a  track  trif^Mmt  proper ;  on  the  wainscotting  of  the  chancel,  the 
foUowmg  coats  of  arms  are  badly  emblazoned,  viz.  on  the  south 
side  of  th<^  altar,  azure  a  lion  rampant  or.  and  a  chief  argent,  charged 
with  a  muUet  5rMle«,  between  two  torteaux.  South  on  a  lozenge,  the 
same  arms  impaled  with  guki  two  chevronels,  in  a  bordure  argent, 
the  arms  of  Smith  of  Middlesex,  the  second  shield  belonging  to  lady 
Smith,  the  donor  of  the  altar  screen.*  The  ensemble  of  this  church, 
regarded  as  a  specimen  of  a  style  almost  obsolete  in  sir  Christo- 
pher Wren's  days,  is  far  superior  to  what  might  be  expected. 
Many  portions  of  the  detail  are  closely  copied  from  the  original 
church,  and  the  roof,  which  b  a  design  of  the  architect's,  has  been 
judiciously  composed  from  specimens  of  the  period  when  it  was 
rebuilt,  viz.  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  ar- 
chitect's aim  has  evidently  been  to  restore  the  building,  after  its 
destruction  by  the  great  fire,  to  the  state  it  was  in  before  that  event ; 
the  attempt  does  him  credit,  and  although  his  predilections  for 
Ionic  architecture,  shews  itself  repeatedly  in  the  structure,  the  whole, 
taken  together,  far  surpasses  many  of  the  contemptible  productions 
of  the  foilowera  of  the  late  James  Wyatt,  which  have  recently  been 
raised  in  the  pointed  style. 

'  The  pavement  of  the  church,'  says  Mr.  Malcolm, '  being  a  mix- 
ture of  coarse  and  grey  marble,  inclines  me  to  think  it  part  of  that 
of  some  monastic  building,  or  of  the  old  parish  chureh.'f  A  portion 

*  The  above  ii  the  correct  blazon,      employed  bj  the  paridi,haa  aalMtitaled 
vfafeb  we  have  preferred  zi^infTf  ^  the      for  the  right  anna, 
inltv  danfas  which  some  tigii  paioier,         t  Load.  Red.  vol.  ii,  p.  8SS. 
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apparently  of  a  bran,  may  be  seen  protruding  ffrdm  under  the  pewing 
in  the  south  aisle. 

There  are  several  monuments;  one  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel  is  enriched  wilh  a  vase  in  relief,  accompanied  with  a 
pelican  and  a  pair  of  scales,  the  work  of  Bacon.  It  is  singular  that 
the  only  inscription  on  this  monument,  is  the  name  of  the  sculptor ; 
it  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  Miss  Margaret  Bearsley,  who  died 
21st  May,  1802.     The  absence  of  the  inscription  is  unaccountable. 

The  estimate  of  the  present  church  was  about  the  sum  of  5,000/. 
the  amount  of  the  legacy  of  Mr.  Rogers.  The  steeple  was  repaired 
by  sir  Christopher  Wren,  when  he  rebuilt  the  church,  and  the  para- 
pet and  pinnacles  were  rebuilt  in  1711. 

The  dimensions  of  the  church  are  as  follows  :  length  100  feet, 
breadth  68,  height  45,  height  of  tower  and  pinnacles  135. 

Si.  Mary  U  Bow. 

This  church  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Cheapside,  in  rear 
of  the  houses  bttween  Bow-lane  and  the  church-yard.  As  the  mo- 
ther church  of  the  18  peculiars  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  the  consequent  sitting  in  ancient  times  of  the  court  of  arches 
within  the  walls,  it  has  ever  enjoyed  a  pre-eminent  station  above 
the  parochial  churches  of  the  metropolis ;  and  from  the  same  cir- 
cumstances it  has  been  equally  distmguished  by  the  superiority  of 
its  architecture.  Hence  the  additional  name  of  *  bow,' or  '  de 
arcubus/  was  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  this  being  the  first 
parochial  church  in  the  metropolis  built  with  *  bows,'  as  arches 
were  then  vulgarly  termed  ;  although  this  appellation  has  become 
obsolete,  an  arched  gateway  at  Lincoln,  still  called  '  the  Stone 
Bow,'  as  well  as  the  village  of  Bow,  in  Middlesex,  which  was  so 
called  from  the  ancient  stone  bridge  still  existing,  may  be  adduced 
as  corroborative  evidences  of  the  present  church  having  derived 
its  name  from  this  construction  ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable, 
that  the  arches  in  the  vaults  under  the  present  building  may  l>e 
some  of  the  identical  '  bows' whicb  designated  the. church.  Mr. 
Malcolm*  thinks  it  probable  that  the  cognomen  was  derived  from 
the  bows,  or  flying  arches,  in  the  old  steeple.  This  conjecture 
is  ingenious,  but  it  falls  to  the  ground  when  it  is  recollected  that 
the  steeple  was  only  built  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  that  the 
church  was  known  by  its  present  name  at  least  five  centuries 
earlier. 

The  earliest  erection  of  the  church  is  involved  in  obscurity. 

In  November,  1091,  according  to  Stow,  the  building  was  damaged 
by  a  violent  hurricane.  In  the  56lh  Hen.  III.  'the  v  Kal  of 
Feverer,  the  ycre  of  our  L.  AM^cclxx,  the  stepil  of  the  cliirch  of 
ScYUt  Marie  at  the  Bowe  fel  down  in  Chepe,  and  perysed  moche 

* 

«  Load.  Red.  vol.  fi,  p.  lAO. 
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peple.'*  This  accident,  with  the  circumstancet  whidi  arose  out  of 
it,  is  stated  in  the  Iter.  Roll,  for  London,  comprising  entries  of  the 
pleas  of  the  crown  held  during  that  and  several  preceding  and  snb- 
seqaent  years.  A  correct  transcript  of  the  record,  is  given  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine.f  By  which  it  appears,  that  the  stone  and 
other  materials  of  the  Bell  Tower,  valued  at  20  marks,  which  be- 
came forfeited  to  the  king  as  a  deodand,  were  restored  by  him 
lo  the  prior  and  convent  of  the  church  of  Christ  at  Canterbury. 

This  accident  is  a  proof  of  the  steeple  being  then  a  structure  of 
considerable  antiquity,  and  from  its  falling  into  Cheapside  must 
have  been  situated  near  the  present  one.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1284, 
and  stood  until  1512,  when  it  was  again  rebuilt,  or  materially 
altered.  Of  this  latter  structure,  a  view  is  preserved,  not  only  in 
the  general  view  of  the  metropolis  by  Hollar,  but  in  a  brass  seal 
made  by  the  parish  in  1680,  which  is  engraved  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine.:]:  It  shows  the  upper  story  of  the  steeple,  with  the  fol- 
lowing legend :  SIGILLVM  BCCU£  BEAT£  MARIiB  DB  ARCVBVS 
LONDINI,  1580.  From  this  source,  the  view  of  the  steeple  in  the 
annexed  plate  is  derived.  The  battlements  and  windows  are  in 
the  style  of  the  period ;  at  the  angles  were  four  turrets  of  the  same 
style  of  architecture  as  the  tower  of  St.  Mary,  Aldermary,  but  hollow 
within,  and  pierced  with  apertures.  From  these  turfets  sprung  four 
flying  buttresses,  which,  uniting  in  a  common  centre,  sustained  at 
their  junction  a  fifth  turret ;  all  five,  we  are  told  by  Stow,  were 
glazed,  and  used  as  beacons,  or  land  light-houses,  on  winter  nights, 
lo  direct  travellers  to  the  metropolis.  From  this  steeple  sir 
Christopher  Wren  took  the  idea  of  his  beautiful  tower  and  spire  of 
St.  Dnnstan's  in  the  East,  the  admiration  of  every  connoiaaeur 
and  man  of  science. 

This  tower,  having  suffered  by  the  fire  in  1666,  was  taken  down  ; 
and  sir  Christopher  Wren,  finding  his  resources  ample,§  determined 
lo  produce  a  successor  which  should  at  once  redound  to  the 
honour  of  its  architect,  and  be  worthy  of  the  first  parish  church  of 
the  first  metropolis  in  the  world.  With  this  view,  he  determined 
on  bringing  forward  his  new  structure  to  the  street,  and  the  site  of 
two  houses  was  purchased  to  make  way  for  it.  In  digging  to  a 
great  depth  to  insure  a  firm  foundation,  the  architect  came  to  the 
ancient  Roman  causeway  eighteen  feet  below  the  level  of  the  street ; 
and  so  firm  was  this  pavement,  that  he  determined  on  building 
his  superstructure  upon  it.  The  old  church,  according  to  Wren, 
stood  forty  feet  back  from  the  high  street.H     In  preparing  the 

•  ChroD.  of  London.  tif  jiog  the  iteepie ;  which,  in  ooDJanc- 

t  Vd.  zciit.  pC.  ii.  p.  88.  tion  with  other  liberal  rahteriptioiii, 

%  Vol.  ictii.  pt.  i.  D.  805.  enabled  the  architect  to  gi?e  full  leope 

4  A  donation  of  £2,000  was  given  by  to  hii  genia*. 

—  DjonitWiliiamton,  of  Hale'i  hall,  ||  Parentalia,  p.  965 


Norfolk,  iowarda  the  erection  and  beau 
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foandations  for  the  new  structure,  '  a  fouadation  was 
firm  enough  for  the  intended  fabric,  which  (on  further  inapection, 
after  digging  down  sufficiently  and  removmg  what  earth  or  nih- 
bish  lay  in  the  way)  appeared  to  be  the  walla,  with  the  windows 
also,  and  the  pavement  of  a  temple  or  church  of  Roman  workman- 
ship, entirely  buried  under  the  level  of  the  present  street/*  If 
sir  Christopher  Wren  had  studied  the  magnificent  structures  raised 
in  this  country  by  native  architects  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  he  would  not  have  mistaken  a  Norman  church  for  a 
Roman  temple.  He  was  led  into  this  mistake  by  the  round 
arches  of  the  building :  having  beeu  accustomed  to  treat  all  the 
ancient  buildings  in  the  country  with  pointed  arched  (called  by 
him  *  Gothic*)  as  barbarisms,  he  never,  supposed  workmen,  whom 
he  held  in  such  profound  contempt,  could  construct  archea  which 
would  not  shrink  from  a  comparison  with  Roman  worka ;  and 
the  excellence  of  which  is  proved  by  the  deception  into  which 
^80  great  a  master  was  led  by  them.  The  crypt  still  exists,  and 
will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

The  steeple  naturally  claims  priority  in  description.  The  plan 
is  a  square,  with  massive  piers  at  the  angles ;  m  the  south-eastern 
a  wmding  staircase.  '  Tbe  elevation  shows  a  tower  and  spire ;  the 
former  is  divided  into  two  principal  stories.  In  the  north  front, 
which  ranges  with  the  houses  in  Cheapside,  is  a  handsome  entrance 
in  the  lower  story.  It  consists  of  an  arched  doorway,  with  cherubic 
heads  in  the  spandrils,  between  two  Doric  columns  sustaining  their 
entablature,  and  a  blocking-course,  on  which  are  two  seated  boys; 
in  the  wall  above  is  an  oval,  and  the  whole  is  enclosed  in  an 
arched  frontispiece  rusticated.  Th'is  entrance  is  repeated  in  the 
west  front.  The  south  is  built  against  by  the  vestibule  communicat- 
ing with  the  church,  and  the  east  side  is  concealed  by  a  house.  In 
the  north  front,  above  the  doorway,  is  a  blank  window  fronted  by 
a  balcony,  which  communicates  with  the  church  by  a  small  door  ;t 
and  on  each  side  is  a  round-headed  niche.  This  story  is  finished 
with  a  cornice.  The  second  story  commences  with  a  plain  stylo- 
bate,  from  the  north  front  of  which  the  dial  projects ;  each  front 
of  this  story  is  uniform,  and  contains  an  arched  window  between 
coupled  pilasters  of  the  Ionic  order,  sustaining  their  entablature, 
which  is  surmounted  by  a  ballustrade  above  the  centre,  and  by  an 
attic  over  the  pilasters.  From  this  point  the  elevation  quits  the 
square,  and  takes  a  circular  form ;  the  diminution  of  the  spire  com- 
mences here,  but  which  is  began  and  carried  on  so  harmoniously, 
that  the  whole  appears  to  be  a  continued  cone  rather  than  an 
assemblage  of  independent  portions.     To  avoid   an  appearance  of 

*  Parenlalia,  p.  S65.  Mayor*s  dav;    the  hooaa  which  wat 

t  It  has  been  tuppoaed  that  this  gal-  polled  down  for  the  erecCioD  of  the  tlee- 

fery  was  erected  for  the  convenieooe  of  pie  haTing  been  the  ancient  '  Crown 

ladies  to  view  the  procession  on  Lord  sUda.' 
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abruptness  ia  tbe  change  from  a  square  to  a  circular  plan,  the 
architect  has  happily  adopted  an  idea  from  the  pinnacles  which  are 
found  at  the  angles  of  ancient  English  towers.  At  every  angle  of 
the  parapet  is  a  group  consisting  of  four  cartouches ;  their  bases 
disposed  at  the  comers  of  a  square,  the  heads  united  in  a  common 
centre,  and  crowned  with  an  urn,  forming  a  neat  and  appropriate 
pyramidal  ornament.  Tbe  structure  above  the  tower  is  in  three 
stones.  The  first  represents  a  small  circular  temple ;  it  is  com- 
posed of  a  stylobate  sustainmg  a  peristyle  of  twelve  columns,  crowned 
with  an  entablature,  and  surmounted  with  a  ballustrade.  The  co« 
lamns  are  of  a  composed  order,  being  an  union  of  the  Doric  and  the 
Corinthian.  From  this  story,  within  the  parapet,  spring  twelve 
flying  buttresses,  situated  over  the  columns  of  the  peristyle.  The 
cylindrical  cella  of  the  lower  story  is  contained  within  the  but- 
tresses, and  the  whole  sustains  a  second  storv,  consisting  of  an  ele- 
gant little  temple  of  the  composite  order  havmg  its  stylobate,  and* a 
peristyle  of  twelve  columns  sustaining  their  entablature.  The  square 
form  again  commences  over  this  story,  on  which  eight  cartouches 
support  an  obelisk,  which  completes  the  third  and  last  storv ;  it  is 
capped  with  metal,  and  crowned  with  a  vane  of  copper  in  the  form 
of  a  dragon  with  expanded  wings,  having  the  cross  of  St.  George 
painted  on  them,  adopted  in  compliment  to  the  city,  being  the  sup- 
porter of  the  arms  of  the  corporation.  The  dragon  is  8  feet  10 
inches  long ;  it  works  on  an  Egyptian  pebble.  The  spindle  is  of 
polished  steel. 

Internally,  the  tower  consists  of  four  stories ;  the  lower  is  en- 
riched with  a  dentil  cornice,  and  is  covered  with  a  vaulted  ceiling  ol 
stone,  with  an  aperture  in  the  centre.  Above  this  are  two  stories 
to  the  base  of  the  Ionic  pilasters ;  the  upper  servmg  as  an  aparU 
ment  for  the  bell-ringers.  On  the  next  floor  are  the  bells,  and 
here  the  angles  of  the  walls  are  gradually  filled  up  to  reduce  tbe 
square  to  a  circle  which  it  becomes  a  little  below  the  exterior  entabla- 
ture. Over  this  is  a  parabolic  dome,  which  is  admirably  constructed 
to  support  the  immense  weight  of  the  superstructure.* 

The  plan  of  the  church  is  nearly  square;  it  shows  a  body  and 
side  aisles  connected  with  the  tower  by  a  vestibule  attached  to  the 
north  aisle.  The  western  elevation  has  a  semicircular  arched 
window  in  the  vestibule,  and  a  larger  window  between  two  smaUer 
ones  of  the  same  form  in  the  body  of  the  church.  Beneath  the 
central  window  is  an  arched  doorway  covered  with  an  elliptical 
pediment,  and  over  the  side  windows  are  two  circular  ones.  The 
elevation  finishes  with  a  pediment,  having  a  circular  window  in  the 
Hmpannm.  The  aisles  have  no  windows  in  thb  point  of  view. 
The  south  side  is  made  into  a  centre  with  wmgs,  elevated  on  a 
plain  socle;  the  former  portion  has  an  arched  doorway  (now  dis- 
used), surmounted  with   an    angular    pediment,   with,  a 

*  Britlon*k  Edifleef  of  London,  vol.  i  p^  188. 
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window  above  it ;  the  wings,  which  retire  behind  the  line  of  their 
centre,  have  each  a  semicircular- headed  window.  The  elevation 
finishes  with  a  cornice  and  parapet.  The  east  front  is  a  copy  of 
the  western,  except  the  entrance*  which  is  omitted.  In  the  socle 
are  round  headed  windows  lighting  the  crypt.  Corresponding  in 
situation  with  the  vestibule  is  a  vestry,  lighted  by  a  Venetian 
window,  in  the  east  end.  The  north  side  is  concealed  by  houses 
from  public  observation:  it  has  a  single  circular  window.  The 
walls  have  an  ashlaring  of  Portland  stone,  and  the  angles  are 
strengthened  by  rustics. 

The  interior  is  approached  by  the  entrance  in  the  west  front, 
and  by  the  basement  story  of  the  tower,  which  leads,  as  before  ob- 
served, into  a  vestibule,  which  is  nearly  square  in  plan,  groined 
and  separated  from  the  church  by  an  oak  screen. 

The  body  of  the  church  is  made  into  a  nave  and  side  ables,  sepa- 
Ated  by  square  piers  capped  with  acanthine  cornices,  from  which 
spring  semicircular  arches,  three  on  each  side  of  the  church ;  the 
key-stones  are  carved  with  cherubic  heads.  To  the  internal  face 
of  each  pier  is  attached  a  semicolumn  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
sustaining  its  entablature,  and  a  rich  modilUoD  cornice ;  the  latter 
alone  is  used  in  the  intercolumniations,  the  architrave  and  friese 
being  omitted  to  let  in  the  arches.  The  shafts  of  the  columns  are 
painted  in  imitation  of  Sienna,  the  capitals  and  entablature  of  veined 
marble.  The  east  and  west  ends  are  uniform ;  they  are  respec- 
tively made  into  three  divisions  by  semi-columns  as  before ;  but  above 
the  mtercolumniations  of  these  portions,  a  part  only  of  the  cornice 
is  retained ;  the  corona,  with  its  modillions,  being  denuded ;  the 
shafts  of  the  columns  at  the  east  end  resemble  lapis  lazuli  with 
gilt  capitals  and  enrichments ;  the  principal  order  is  here  surmounted 
by  an  attic,  the  cornice  of  which  is  enriched  with  acanthines,  and 
over  the  pilasters  are  urns.  The  ceiling  is  arched  elliptically,  to 
which  the  cornices  of  the  side  elevations  serve  as  imposts ;  it  is  crossed 
by  arches,  and  divided  longitudinally  by  parallel  bands  into  various 
pannels;  and  pierced  laterally  with  a  clerestory  of  low  arched 
windows,  three  on  each  side ;  the  ceiling  of  the  aisles  consists  of 
three  arches  pierced  laterally  with  others  to  keep  up  the  commu- 
nication ;  the  soffits  of  all  are  perfectly  plain.  A  settlement  has 
taken  place  some  time  in  the  building,  which  has  occasioned  the 
introduction  of  iron  ties  at  the  east  and  west  ends;  the  galleries  b 
the  aisles,  as  well  as  that  over  the  western  entrance,  which  con- 
tains the  organ,  are  modern  compared  with  the  main  structure ;  the 
fronts  of  all  are  perfectly  plain.  The  altar  is  executed  in  oak ;  it 
consists  of  a  principal  and  attic  orders;  the  former  Corinthian  ;  the 
attic  is  surmounted  with  an  elliptical  pediment,  and  painted  with  a 
rich  star  encircling  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  Deity.  A  small  sprink- 
ling of  carved  foliage  relie%'es  the  screen,  which  is  far  from  being 
so  handsome  as  might  be  expected,  and  is  injured  in  effect  by  the 
large  naked  window  above  it.     The  pulpit  grouped  with  the  read- 
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iBg  dcfk  at  the  south  side  of  the  centre  usle,  is  not  remarkable  for 
its  ornament ;  the  soundin|r  board  is  very  large,  and  rendered  uo- 
sightly  by  its  excessive  plamness.  The  font,  situated  at  the  south 
side  of  the  western  entrance,  is  a  plain  poligonal  basin  of  white 
marble  sustained  on  a  balluster ;  it  is  inscribed 

'ThegiftofFmicbDailiwood^eaq.  1675.* 

Beneath  the  north  g^lery,  at  the  east  end  of  the  church,  is  a 
shield  bearing  the  following  arms,  viz.  cr  a  chevron  gu.  between 
three  trefoils  slipped  m.  impaling  quarterly  1  and  4  ax.  a  chevron 
emlmttled  and  counter  embattled  or  2  and  3  ta.  a  chevron  engrailed 
and  counter  engrailed  between  three  talbots  statant  org. 

Near  this  is  a  tablet  inscribed — 

Dune  DyoDM  WiUiamaoD,  of  Hales-haD,  in  the  coonty  of  Norfolk,  gave  to  tfio 
iDfaftbitanla  of  this  pttriih  9,000iL  towards  the  rebailding  and  splendid  iloisbiog 
this  charcb  and  steeple,  and  fiirnishins  the  same  with  bA,  &e.  which  were  de> 
molisfaed  by  the  lale  dreadfol  fire,  a.  a.  1666. 

In  the  clerestory  wmdows,  near  the  west,  are  two  shields  of  arms 
in  stained  glass,  nearly  obliterated,  but  the  southern  is  probably 
the  arms  ofthe  pious  benefactress  lady  Williamson. 

The  monuments  are  not  numerous.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
western  entrance  b  a  large  composition  of  marble  to  the  memory  of 
Col.  Charles  Sainton,  died  May  26,  1712.  Also  Elizabeth  hb  wife, 
who  died  Oct.  6,  1719,  with  bustos  of  himself  and  his  lady,  in 
relief. 

Near  the  north  is  a  plain  sarcophagus  widi  an  inscription  to  the 
family  of  Cart,  of  this  parish,  surmounted  by  a  well  executed 
bust  of  the  deceased  in  the  undress  costume  which  marks  the 
likenesses  of  Thomson  and  other  pi>ets.  At  the  back  of  the  bust 
are  four  Corinthian  columns,  sustaining  a  broken  elliptical  pedi- 
ment.    On  the  base  is '  J.  Potter,  arch.' — *  S.  Tuffoell,  sculp.' 

On  the  south  side  of  the  altar  is  the  splendid  cenotaph,  erected 
to  the  memory  of  bishop  Newton.    On  the  front  is  a  circle  am 
taining  a  bust  of  the  deceased ;  upon  the  whole  composition  reclines 
a  large  statne  of  Faith,  accompanied  with  sacerdotal  insignia  which 
also  decorate  the  iron  rails. 

The  following  inscription  is  upon  the  monument : — 

In  thee  the  folrett  Uooni  of  opening  yoath, 
Floorished,  beneath  the  guard  of  Christian  troth. 
That  gnidio^  troth  to  virtue  forni*d  ihy  miqd. 
And  wann*d  ihy  heart  to  f«el  for  all  mankind ; 
How  sad  the  change  my  widow*d  days  now  prove ! 
Thou  sool  of  friendship  and  of  tender  love. 
Yet  holy  faith  one  soothing  hope  supplies. 
That  points  oar  fatare  nnion  to  the  skies. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Newton,  D.D.  tweoty-flve  years  rector  of 
this  charcb,  dean  of  St.  PaoPs,  and  bishop  of  Bristol.    He  resigned  his  soal  to 
Almighty  Creator,  Feb.  14«  1789,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age. 
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Hit  renuuiM  were,  according  to  bit<letiref  interred  under  the  sooth  aide  of  St 
Paul'!.*  Reader,  if  yoa  would  be  further  informed  of  bit  character^  acooaiot 
yoanelf  with  hia  writing!.  Hit  tecond  wife,  who  had  thehappineM  of  IiTing 
with  him  in  the  mott  perfect  love  upwards  of  twenty  yean,  hat  caused  this  mo- 
nument to  be  placed  at  a  testimony  of  her  affection  and  gratitude  to  the  kindest 
huaband  and  mott  benerolent  frienid. 

A  better  taste  would  have  suggested  that  the  representation  of  the 
person  commemorated  by  the  monument,  should  have  been  more 
prominent. 

The  dimensions  and  ground  plan  of  this  church  are  taken  from 
the  Temple  of  Peace  at  Rome.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  archi- 
tect's wish  lo  have  erected  a  piazza  on  the  site  of  the  houses  on  the 
north  side  of  the  church,  an  engraving  of  the  design  still  remaining 
in  the  vestry.  The  first  design  for  the  steeple  was  less  ornamental 
than  the  present,  and  was  on  its  rejection  adapted  to  St.  Magnus' 
church. 

The  present  church  was  finished  in  1678,  at  an  expense  of 
8,071/.  18«.  Id.  The  steeple  was  began  in  1671,  and  finished  in 
1680.  The  dragon  being  mounted  in  1679,  on  which  occasion 
Jacob  Hall,  the  famous  rope-dancer,  ascended  on  its  back.  The 
whole  expence  was  7,3881.  8«.  7f</. 

Owing  to  the  injudicious  use  of  iron  by  the  architect,  the  steeple 
has  been  several  times  repaired  since  its  erection.  In  1760,  the 
dragon  was  taken  down,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  steeple  repaired 
by  Mr.  afterwards  sir  Wm.  Staines,  at  an  expense  of  254/.  11«.  7<l. 
In  1805,  the  church  was  thoroughly  repaired,  and  on  examination 
of  the  spire,  it  was  found  greatly  decayed,  and  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular. In  1818,  the  parish  determined  oo  taking  down  the  in- 
jured portions  of  the  spire,  and  rebuilding  the  same ;  and  for  this 
purpose  George  Gwilt,  esq.  F.  S.  A.  was  employed  as  the  archi- 
tect ;  under  this  gentleman's  superintendance,  the  whole  was  taken 
down  and  accurately  restored ;  the  portions  of  the  new  work  most 
likely  to  suffer  from  the  weather  were  executed  in  granite.  The 
belfry  was  secured  by  iron  ties,  surrounding  it  internally  and  exter- 
nally, the  latter  being  bedded  in  the  masonry,  and  space  allowed 
for  expansion.  The  weight  of  these  ties  is  about  six  tons.  The 
last  stone  of  the  restored  spire  was  laid  on  Saturday  8th  of  July, 
1820,  and  on  Tuesday  the  llth,  the  dragon,  which  had  been  re- 
gilt,  was  raised,  and  as  the  clock  struck  one,  lowered  on  its  spindle, 
one  of  the  masons  ascending  on  the  back  of  the  animal  as  Hall  had 
previously  done. 

An  additional  interest  b  given  to  this  church  by  the  existence  of 
an  arched  ciypt  beneath  the  basement  of  the  present  building,  the 
remains  of  which  display,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect  and  curious 
relic  of  ancient  London,  in  existence.  The  style  of  architecture'is 
the  circular  Norman  of  the  eleventh  century,  and,  from  the  extent 
of  the  crypt,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  magnitude  and  gran- 

•  Vide,  ante,  p.  841 
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dear  of  the  ancient  chnrch.  The  aocompanying  engraving  compriaes 
the  ground  plan,  and  the  beat  view  of  the  architecture  existing,  and 
which  will  sufficiently  elucidate  the  following  description  :  The 
plan  shews  a  centre,  with  two  side  aisles,  divided  by  partition  walls 
of  great  thickness  and  solidity,  and  communicatinff  with  each  other 
by  openings ;  the  central  aisle  is  subdivided  at  ue  eastern  extre- 
mity, bv  two  ranges  of  columns,  into  three  aisles,  the  continuation 
of  which,  westwanl,  is  cut  off  by  modem  brick  work. 

The  columns  are  cylindrical,  with  regular  bases  set  upon  square 
plinths,  and  the  capitals  are  also  square,  convexed,  and  diminished, 
to  unite  with  the  shafts,  and  surmounted  by  abaci ;  the  height  of 
the  columns,  including  the  capital  and  baie,  is  8  feet  2  inches ;  the 
side  walls  are  broken  at  intervals,  corresponding  with  the  interco- 
lumniations,  by  piers,  composed  of  three   pilasters  of  different 
breadths,  in  advance  of  each  other ;  they  are  capped  by  aplain  im- 
post moulding,  and,  conjointly  with  the  insulaied  columns,  sustain 
the  groined  roof  of  stone,  which  has  been  repaired  in  brick  work  ; 
this  part  formed  a  large  and  regulurly  built  sub-chapel,  of  which 
the  portion  remaining  open  formed  the  chancel.    The  northern  side 
aisle  is  much  broken  into  by  alteratiims ;  from  the  eastern  angle 
our  view  is  taken.    The  southern  aisle  still  remains  perfect.    The 
oommunicati<m  between  these  and  the  grand  central  aisle  is  kept  up 
bv  well  turned  semfcircular  arches  without  imposts;  the  umplicity 
of  the  architecture,  as  well  as  the  excellence  of  the  c(nistruction,  is 
very  creditable  to  the  age,  and  so  much  do  they  resemble  Roman 
works,  that  it  is  not  surprizing  that  sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  was 
ill  acquainted  with  our  ancient  buildings,  should  mistake  this  crypt  for 
a  Roman  temple.    The  south  aisle  is  in  a  perfect  state  ;  it  is  made 
in  length  by  piers  as  before  into  five  divisions,  vaulted  in  stone,  and 
groined,  and  in  the  whole  composition  a  severe  and  bold  character 
is  displayed ;  the  vaultmg  is  of  the  same  description  as  is  found  in 
all  the  earlv  Norman  churches.     A  home  specimen  may  be  seen  in 
the  priory  church  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  Smithfield.     The  materials 
of  which  the  vault,  with  the  walls  and  pillars  are  constructed,  is  the 
Caen  stone  of  Normandy.     The  whole  of  the  crypt  is  appropriated 
to  the  reception  of  the  dead.     An  interesting  natural  curiosity  may 
be  seen  in  two  human  bodies,  in  which  the  flesh  has  decayed, 
leaving  the  skeleton  entire,  covered  with  the  skin  as  perfect  as 
alive ;  one,  the  least  perfect,  has  attained  a  dark  hue  bv  age,  the 
other,  a  female,  which  is  preserved  in  a  glazed  case,  retams  its  na- 
tural colour,  a  ghastly  remnant  of  mortality. 

At  the  time  of  the  late  repairs,  tlie  vaults  were  cleared  out,  and 
the  foundations  inspected  ;  m  removing  the  coffins  the  two  bodies 
were  discovered.  The  expense  of  these  latter  repairs  amounted  to 
about  6,000/.*  The  highest  credit  is  due  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
united  parishes,  for  the  care  taken  of  the  church  and  spire,  in  llie 

*  Videa  eommanicatioD  to  the  Gent,  coniiderable  iDformatioD  has  been  d*- 
Msg.,  Tol.  ic.  pt.  9,  p.  293;  from  which      rifcd. 
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preiervation  of  which  they  have  proved  themwWet  worthy  to  be  the 
guardians  of  lo  valuable  a  trust. 
The  dimensioos  are  as  follows  : — 

CAacrcA. 

Peec  IB. 

Length 65  6 

Breadth 68  0 

Height 38  0 

From  the  pavement  in  street  to  the  bottom  of  the  vault  13  6 

From  bottom  of  old  church  to  foundation  of  steeple.  •  •  •  6  0 

Height  of  Steeple. 

From  the  pavement  of  the  street  to  the  upper  cornice 

of  the  square  tower 123  0 

From  cornice  of  tower  to  ditto  of  first  peristyle 37  0 

*   From  cornice  of  first  to  ditto  of  secona  peristyle 88  0 

Obelisk  and  vane 38  0 

Total  height  of  steeple* 235    0 

The  new  work  b  said  to  be  six  inches  higher  than  the  old. 
Square  of  tower 32    6 

The  account  of  thb  church  would  be  imperfect  if  it  did  not  no- 
tice the  bells,  the  celebrity  of  which  has  rendered  the  name  of  the 
church  a  proverb.  They  are  mentioned  as  early  as  1468,  in  which 
year  an  order  of  common  council  directed  them  to  be  rung  reguJhrly 
at  nine  p.  m. 

The  keeper  of  the  bells,  however,  did  not  always  pay  such  strict 
attention  to  the  ringing  die  bells  at  a  proper  hour,  as  the  city  a[H 
prentices  thought  was  due  to  the  sacredness  of  those  hours  appro- 
priated by  common  consent  to  mirth  and  recreation.  They  resolved, 
therefore,  to  give  the  clerk  an  admonitory  hint  on  the  subject,  and, 
with  this  view,  affixed  the  following  pasquinade  to  the  walls  of  the 
church : — 

Clerk  of  the  Bow  Bell, 

With  the  yellow  lockf. 
For  thy  late  riogini;, 

Thy  head  shall  have  knocki. 

The  clerk,  sensible  of  the  danger  he  run  from  these  dispensers  of 
dub  law,  wrote  for  answer,  in  equally  good  poetry  : — 

Chiklreii  of  Cheap, 

HoM  yon  all  ■dll. 
For  yoa  shall  have  the 

Bow  Bells  nog  at  your  will. 

A  citizen,  of  the  name  of  John  Donne,  left  two  houses  in  Hosier 
(now  Bow)  lane,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  great  bell.     After  the 


*  These  dimensioDs  are  taken  from  The  commanicalion  m  the  GeDta. 
the  section  gifen  in  Britton's  pahlic  Mag.  before  qaolcd,  makes  the  height 
Bulldlogs.  but  891  feet. 
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great  fire,  the  sum  of  400/.  paid  by  the  city  for  the  purchaae  of  the 
site  of  Allhallows  church  and  yard,  for  the  erecttOD  of  Honey-lane 
market,  was  appropriated  to  purchase  new  bells.  The  belfry  was 
prepared  for  twelve,  but  only  eight  were  placed  in  it ;  in  1739  the 
great  bell  was  cracked,  and  the  peal  was  made  good  at  an  expenie 
of  290/.  In  1758  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  vestry,  from  aevf^- 
ral  respectable  citizens,  setting  forth  the  bad  state  of  seven  of  the 
.bells,  and  praying  for  leave  to  recast  them  at  their  own  expense, 
ail d  to  add  two  trebles  ;  after  an  examination  of  the  steeple  by 
.Messrs.  Dance  and  Chambers,  architects,  the  petitioners  were  al- 
lowed to  set  up  a  new  peal,  and  the  present  bells  were,  in  conse- 
quence, first  rung  on  the  4th  June,  1702,  being  his  late  Majesty  s 
birth-day.  The  bells  have  been  put  in  order  twice  since  that  pe- 
riod ;  the  weight  is  as  follows*  :— 

Cwt.  Qn.  Um. 

1 8    3      7 

2 9    2       0 

3 10     1       4 

4 12     0       7 

6 12     0     24 

6 17     0     11 

7 20     2     26 

8 24     2       5 

9 34     2       6 

10 63     0     22 

In  1827  the  fears  of  the  parishioners  having  been  created  by  the 
fall  of  a  stone  from  the  cornice  of  the  tower,  the  bells  were  examined, 
and  the  wood  work  was  found  out  of  order ;  inconsequence,  further 
ringing  has  been  suspended,  except  on  extraordinary  occasions.  In 
the  vestry,  which  is  a  spacious  apartment,  at  the  northern  side  of 
the  church,  is  a  well  executed  bust  of  Charles  11.,  and  several 
plans  of  estates  beloDgmg  to  the  parish. 

North  of  thb  church,  between  the  church-yard  and  the  end  of 
Bow-bine,  stood  the  building,  called  the  crown-sild,  or  shed,  in 
which  the  royal  family  and  their  attendants  took  their  stations,  to 
see  the  justings,  processions,  &c.  After  the  fall  of  the  wooden 
stage,  in  1329,t  Edward  III.  caused  a  spacious  stone  building  to  be 
erected  here ;  which  continued  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  until  the 
tine  of  Henry  IV.  who,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  sold  it  to 
Stephen  Spilman,  and  others.  And  in  Bow  church-yard  stood  one 
of  the  public  grammar  schools  founded  by  Henry  VI.  This  vene- 
rable piece  of  antiquity  remauied  until  the  year  1737  ;  though  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  erected  had  been  long  discontinued.  This 
church,  which  is  the  chief  of  the  thirteen  peculiars  in  the  city  be- 
longing to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  is  a  rectory,  the  patronage  of  which 
appears  to  have  been  always  in  the  archbishop.     After  the  fire,  the 

*  Genti.  Mag*  xc,  pt.  8,  p.  891.  t  See  vol.  i.  p.  108. 
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panshes  of  AUhallows,  Hooey-lane,  and  St.  Fancnm,  were  annexed  to 
It,  both  of  which  are  in  Cheap- ward. 

The  celebrated  metaphysical  lectures,  instituted  by  the  honourable 
Robert  Boyle,  have  been  generally  preached  at  this  church.  This 
gentleman  vested  a  sum  of  fifty  pounds  per  annum  in  trustees,  to  be 
applied  for  preaching  eight  sermons  yearly,  viz.  on  the  first  Mondays 
of  January,  February,  March,  April,  May,  September,  October* 
and  November,  by  such  minister  and  at  sudi  church,  as  die  trustees 
should  think  proper :  but  no  preacher  to  be  oontmued  Icmger  than 
three  years.  The  object  of  these  sermons  is  to  prove  and  establish 
the  Christian  religion  against  Pagans,  Jews,  Mahometans,  Atheists, 
and  Deists ;  but  not  to  interfere  in  controversies  among  Christians. 

Budge-row  is  so  called  from  the  budge  fur  and  skinners  residing 
there. 

In  the  autumn  of  1825,  several  houses  in  Watling-street  having 
been  pulled  down,  the  cellars  were  found  to  contain  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  vaulted  crypt.  It  is  described  in  the  Gent.  Mag.*  to 
be  about  60  feet  from  north  to  south,  and  about  10  feet  in  breadth ; 
five  arches  in  length  were  disclosed,  and  the  whole  had  once  been 
vaulted  with  chalk ;  the  arches  were  of  the  low  pointed  form  which 
came  into  use  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  at  the  points  of  intersection 
were  bosses  without  ornament,  having  a  concavity  in  the  centre.  On 
the  east  side  appeared  some  remams  of  a  door.  In  the  work  refer, 
red  to,  the  remains  are  erroneously  supposed  to  be  part  of  the 
chiurch  of  St.  Maiy,  Aldermai^,  for  which  there  b  not  the  least 
foundation  ;  the  remains,  which  were  only  removed  in  the  present 
year,  were  evidently  of  the  same  description  as  the  strong  vaulted 
apartments  which  constituted  the  basement  stories  of  most  of  the 
ancient  mansion  houses  formerly  existing  in  the  metropolis. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

HUtmry  and  Topography  of  Comhiil  Ward. 

This  ward  derives  its  name  from  the  principal  street  therein, 
which  is  known  from  the  most  early  ages  by  the  name  of  Comhiil, 
because  the  com  market  was  kept  there.  It  is  divided  into  four 
precincts,  designated  as  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth.  This 
ward  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Bishopsgate  ward ;  on  the  north 
by  Broad-street  ward  ;  on  the  west  by  Cheap  ward ;  and,  on  the 
south,  by  Langbourn  ward.  It  is  under  the  government  of  an 
alderman  and  six  common  council  men.  There  are  two  churches 
in  this  ward,  St.  Michael  and  St.  Peter. 

Si.  Michael,  ComhilL 

On  the  south  side  of  Cornhill  stands  the  parochial  church  of  St. 
Michael,  which  was  founded  before  the  year  1133,  and  was  then 

♦  Vol.  2c.  pi.  n,p.  90S. 
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in  the  patronage  of  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Evesham,  who,  in  the 
year  1603,  on  Dec  8rd,  transferred  the  advowson  thereof  to  the 
company  of  drapers,  for  the  yearly  rent  or  pension  of  6/.  6».  8cf.^ 
besides  fit.  8d.  customarily  paid  them  out  of  the  said  church.  And 
the  patronage  has  remained  in  the  draper's  company  ever  since. 

This  churoh  had  a  handsome  cloister,  and  a  '  fair  churchyard,* 
with  a  pnlpit-croas  on  the  south  side  thereof,  built  by  sir  John  Rud- 
stone,  lord  mayor  in  1628,  who  caused  the  churchyard  to  be  en- 
larged with  ground  purchased  of  the  next  parish,  and  also  proper 
houses  to  be  erected  to  lodge  choristers,  to  sing  mass  daily :  and  he 
appointed  sermons  also  lo  be  preached  in  the  pulpit.  But  soon 
after  his  death,  which  happened  in  1681,  the  choir  was  dissolved, 
and  their  houses  or  lodgings  were  converted  to  the  use  of  decayed 
parishioners. 

The  steeple  of  this  church  has  been  always  graced  with  a  ring  of 
bells,  which  were  formerly  rung  every  night  at  eight  o'clock.  £>th 
the  bells  and  the  steeple  perched  with  the  church  in  the  fire  of 
London,  A.  D.  1006.  Upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  church  was  raised 
the  present  handsome  structure. 

The  annexed  engraving  is  copied  from  a  drawing  in  pen  and  ink 
preserved  in  an  ancient  vellum  vestry  l>ook  in  the  possession  of  the 
parish,  commencing  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V. ;  on 
the  opposite  page  are  the  following  explanatory  lines : 
'  This  representeth  the  symylitude  of  th'  olde  steple  A^  Dni  1421. 
Remembraunce  that  the  Monday  the  xxvith  day  of  Mav,  the  yere 
of  our  Lord  God  M.ccccxxi,  and  the  yere  of  the  reigneof  king  Harry 
the  fyfte  after  the  Omquest,  IX :  in  the  tyme  of  the  forsayd  chirch 
wardeins,  the  olde  steeple  of  the  forsayd  chirch  was  beginne  to  drawe 
adowne. 

Remembraunce  that  the  Tewesday,  the  xxv  day  of  September, 
l>eing  that  day  the  fest  of  Seynte  Fyrmin  the  Byshop,  the  yere  of 
our  Lorde  Christ  M.ccccxxi:  in  the  tyme  of  the  rorsayd  chirch 
wardeins,  the  first  ston  of  f undement  of  the  newe  steple  "was  leyd 
be  the  rev*ent  &  discrete  p*son  Mr.  Piers  Hynewyke,  p'son  of  the 
chirch  forsayd,  and  be  the  forsayd  chirch  wardeins  and  many  of 
worthy  men  of  the  p*ishe,  in  tlie  worship  of  the  Holy  Trynyte,  and 
of  oure  Lady  Seynte  Mary,  and  of  Seynte  Myghell  the  Archsngell, 
and  of  all  the  Holy  company  of  Hevein. 

'  Of  the  which  begynnyng  God  graunte  a  good  endyng.  Amen.* 
The  old  church  on  the  north  side  was  open  to  the  street,  from 
which  It  was  separated  by  a  small  green  church-yard.  Its  west 
front,  as  now,  was  divided  from  the  adjoining  houses  by  St.  Michael's 
alley,  then  <^ed  *  the  Longe-aliey,'  which  had  a  gate  and  two 
crosses  near  it,  for  the  erecting  of  which  (37  Hen.  VL)  two  shillings 
were  paid.  On  the  south  side  was  a  second  church-yard,  in  part 
sunounded  by  a  cloister,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  another  cross. 
Th^  interior  of  the  church  was  divided  into  a  body  and  side 
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aisles.  It  bad  a  choir  filled  up  for  singinffy  lighted  by  derealory 
windows ;  an  after  chapel  of  Our  Lady,  a  cbapd  of  St.  Catherine, 
and  several  others. 

The  second  steeple,  which  was  begun  in  I42I9  was  probably 
finished  about  1430. 

As  early  as  between  1466-76,  we  find  notices  of  the  pewing  of 
this  church. 

Payde  for  translatyng  the  meyres  pue,  zs.  v}d. 

Payde  for  makyng  of  the  puys  in  Our  Lady  chapel,  xiiij  t. 

The  effect  of  the  reformation  will  be  seen  in  the  following  entries  :— 

1648.  Payd  to  a  mason  for  cuttynge  downe  the  stowens  y^  y 
images  steud  vpon  in  the  church,  xvj  d. 

1640.  Payde  to  the  masonn  inGracyous-stiete  for  takyng  downa 
vj  aulters,  xvi. 

1660.  To  y*  pore  man  to  take  downe  y«  ginase  in  y«  vestrye, 

•  ••  •    a 

luja. 

P*d  to  Pryste  y*  brycklaver,  for  y*  inlargyng  y*  quere,  and  to 
lake  downe  y*  towmbes,  and  pave  all  agayne,  xxxvjf  •  viijd, 

Mudi  of  the  church  plate  and  ornaments  of  this  church  were  off 
great  value,  as  appears  from  the  following : 

Here  folowyth  thesumes  of  plate,  yt  were  solde  to  Thomas 
Mustran,  goldsmyth,  the  purchas  of  ten  chambars  in  the  church^ 
yarde,  w^^  was  solde  the  xvij  day  of  August,  an<*  Do*i  1648,  by  the 
churchwardens  of  Saynt  Myghyll,  in  Comhyll,  and  by  other  of  the 
masters  of  the  p'rishe,  whos  names  are  redy  to  be  shewed. 

It'm,  one  ymage  of  oV  Lady  and  Arcangell,  all  gyll,  waying  Ixvj 
ounces, 

It*m,  a  pyxe  gylt,  wayinge  ix  ounces,  dj. 

It*m,  a  basone  and  iiij  cruets,  and  the  foote  of  a  senscaw  p*ceU 
gylt,  waing  xlviiij  ounces. 

Il*m,  a  crosse,  w^  Mari  and  John,  gylt,  waying  cv.  ounces. 

It*m,  a  lyttyle  crosse,  gylt,  waying  xx  ounces,  dj. 

It*m,  a  challvce,  w^  the  patrone,  gilt,  waying  xxxviy  ounoes. 

It'm,  a  box  u>r  oyle,  gylt,  waying  xxx*  ounces. 

Some  of  the  wayght  of  all  is  iij.  c.  xxij  ounoes,  and  a  qr.  at  vs. 
a*unce,  wherof  most  l>e  batyd  vs.  for  one  ounce,  y^  was  in  p*ps. 

Some  in  money  y^  was  BL.  is  iiij.  /t  xt.  iiijd. 

The  exterior  of  this  noble  edifice  is  greatly  concealed  from  pul»- 
lic  view.  The  north  side  is  built  against  by  the  honses  in  Corn- 
hill.  The  east  end  can  only  be  partially  seen  from  St.  Peler*s- 
alley ;  the  south  abuts  on  a  small  burying-ground,  and  the  west 
end  on  a  narrow  passage  called,  from  the  church,  St.  MichaelV 
alley ;  the  upper  part  of  the  majestic  lower  rising  above  the  snr- 
rounding  houses,  is  the  only  portion  of  the  building  of  which  the 
spectator  catches  a  view  from  the  public  street ;  this  structure  is, 
indeed,  a  noble  object,  and  from  whatever  part  of  the  metropolis 
it  may  be  viewed,  St.  Michaers  tower  stanifs  pre-eminent  as  one  of 
its  first  ornaments.   At  the  fire  of  London,  the  ancient  church  being 
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destroyed,  a  new  one  was  erected  in  lOTS^  by  sir  Christopher  Wreo» 
<Hi  the  site  of  the  former ;  but  the  tower,  which  is  also  built  from 
the  designs  of  that  great  architect,  was  not  added  until  1721 ;  the 
last  stone  of  the  steeple  being  laid  on  August  20th  in  that  year. 
The  steeple  of  the  old  church  having  been  preserved  from  the  effects 
of  the  conflagration,  stood  until  that  period. 

The  west  front,  in  canaequence  of  its  confined  situation,  has 
scarcely  any  ornament :  the  tower  forms  the  centre.  At  each  angle 
is  an  octangular  buttress,  and  the  elevaticm  is  in  three  principal 
stories ;  the  lowest  has  a  lofty  elliptical  arch,  which,  being  divided 
by  a  transom,  serves  for  an  entrance  and  a  window :  above  this  is  a 
circular  window.  In  each  of  the  side  divisions  are  arched  vrindows 
now  walled  up ;  and  attached  to  the  south  aisle  is  an  open  porch 
communicating  with  the  chureh  and  church-yard.  The  next  story 
of  the  tower,  which  rises  above  the  church,  is  still  plain  ;  it  contains 
if  each  face  two  windows  covered  with  elliptical  arches  instead  of 
pointed  ones,  and  each  being  divided  into  two  lights  by  a  muUibn, 
which  diverges  at  the  top  into  sub-arches  ornamented  with  sweeps. 
Above  the  cornice  which  forms  the  finish  to  this  story,  the  eleva- 
tion is  richly  ornamented :  each  of  the  octangular  buttresses  have 
their  faces  cut  into  deep  flutings. 

•In  each  face  of  the  tower  are  two- lofty  windows  divided  horicon- 
tally  by  transoms,  and  vertically  by  mullions,  into  compartmeiils, 
and  between  them  is  a  small  buttress  which  rises  from  the  cornice 
and  finishes  above  the  parapet  in  a  pinnacle.  The  parapet  is  em* 
battled,  and  pierced  with  arched  openings.  Thb  story  is,  in  like 
manner,  finished  with  a  cornice,  above  which  the  octagon  buttresses 
are  continued  to  a  considerable  height,  and  end  in  obtuse  pinnacles. 
The  different  faces  are  fluted,  as  in  the  lower  story,  with  the  addi- 
tional ornament  of  small  buttresses  attached  to  the  angles,  which 
end  in  small  pinnacles,  at  a  situation  below  the  point  of  the  but- 
tresses. At  their  bases  the  cornice  is  ornamented  with  small  busts, 
a  poor  imitation  of  the  blockings  of  the  pointed  style,  as,  indeed,  are 
all  the  ornaments  of  the  tower.  The  pinnacles  were  formerly  sur- 
mounted" by  vanes  in  the  forms  of  comets,  which  were  removed 
some  years  ago. 

The  whole  design  is  grand  and  magnificent ;  the  group  of  eight 
pinnacles  alternately  at  different  heights  form  a  beautiful  and  excel- 
lent fmish  to  the  elevation.  The  detail,  however,  of  the  tower,  is 
far  from  correct.  On  the  south  side  of  the  chureh  are  four  arched 
windows,  which  were  originally  similar  in  construction  to  those 
now  remaining  on  the  south  side  of  St.  Benet  Fink,  but  which,  when 
the  church  was  repaired  in  1790,  were  converted,  by  the  addition 
of  a  reversed  arch  to  their  headways,  into  circles,  as  was  that  over 
the  altar,  which  previously  contained  the  royal  arms  in  stained 
glass,  now  in  a  window  ui  the  western  vestibule.  A  clerestory, 
containing  the  like  number  of  circular  windows,  rises  above  the 
aisles.  The  east  front  has  now  a  large  circular  window;  and  the  ele* 
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vation  is  finished  m\h  a  parapet,  the  tympanum  containing  a  circular 
window.  The  north  aisle  is  entirely  concealed  from  Tiew,  and  has 
no  windows.  The  clerestory  corresponds  with  the  opposite  side. 
The  interior  is  very  handsome ;  a  spacious  vestibule  is  formed  at 
the  west  end,  in  which  the  basement  story  of  the  tower  is  made  a 
magnificent  porch  to  the  body  of  the  church.  The  tower  stands 
upon  four  massive  piers,  supporting  arches ;  the  western  has  been 
already  described.  The  opposite  arch  has  imposts  carved  with  acan- 
thus leaves,  and  once  opened  to  the  church  ;  it  is  now  filled  with 
the  organ  case.  The  roof  of  the  tower  is  groined  with  shields  and 
flowers  at  the  angles.  The  body  of  the  church  is  separated  from 
the  aisles  by  four  semicircular  arches  on  each  side,  springing  from 
the  capitals  of  three  lofty  columns,  and  two  half  columns  of  the 
Doric  order.  Against  the  exterior  walls  are  pilasters  to  correspond 
with  the  columns.  The  altar  is  a  recess,  the  same  breadth  as  the 
body  of  the  church ;  the  sides  are  enriched  with  pilasters  and 
niches ;  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  an  arched  roof  sustained  on 
imposts,  enriched  with  a  frieze  of  acanthus  leaves ;  the  walls  and 
roof  splendidly  painted  with  cherubim  and  glory,  and  other  enrich* 
ments.  The  altar-screen  is  of  oak,  and  consists  of  two  Corinthian 
columns  sustaining  a  broken  pediment,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
pelican  in  its  nest  feeding  its  young  from  its  breast.  The  decalogue 
IS  inscribed  in  the  centre  of  the  space  between  the  columns,  on  two 
tablets,  in  gilt  frames,  which  is  singularly  enough  finished  with  pointed 
arches ;  two  other  arched  compartments  contain  paintings  of  Moses 
and  Aaron.  The  circular  window  is  glazed  with  a  kaleidoscope 
pattern  in  stained  glass,  which  has  a  puerile  effect.  At  the  cast 
end  of  the  north  able  there  is  a  Venetian  window,  or  blank ;  a 
similar  window  at  the  end  of  the  south  aisle  has  the  arms  of  the 
Drapers*  company  in  stained  glass,  richly  emblazoned.  A  gallery 
is  erected  at  Uie  west  end  of  the  church,  which  contains  the  organ; 
the  ceiling  of  the  nave  is  groined,  and  made  into  compartments  by 
ribs  resting  on  consoles  on  the  piers,  between  the  clerestory  win- 
dows. The  soffits  of  the  ribs  are  enriched  with  guillochi,  and  the 
groins  are  worked  to  an  edge.  The  aisles  have  a  similar  roof, 
which  rests  on  the  pilasters  on  one  side,  and  imposts  attached  to 
the  spring^g  of  the  main  arches  on  the  other ;  the  ribs  are  omitted 
in  this  portion.  The  pulpit  is  modern,  and  was  first  put  np  at  the 
before-mentioned  repair  in  1790 ;  it  u  circular  in  form,  and  attached 
to  a  pillar  near  the  east  end  of  the  south  side  of  the  church.  The 
poor-box  is  an  antique  pedestal  on  clawed  feet,  fluted,  and  drapery 
fastened  to  the  upper  part,  inscribed, '  The  poor  cannot  reoompensa 
thee,  but  thon  shalt  be  recompensed  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just' 
The  vase  for  the  money  is  supported  by  two  dolpluns.  In  the 
western  window  is  a  painting  on  glass  of  the  royal  arms,  whidi  was 
formerly  over  the  altar,  as  before  stated. 

There  are  no  mcmuments  of  coniequenoe  in  this  church.    On 
the  north  wall  is  a  monument,  with  a  bust,  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
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J.  Vernon,  who,  by  his  will,  dated  1615,  gave  many  kgacies  to  tlie 
poor  of  various  cooipauies  in  this  city. 

The  length  of  the  church  is  70  feet,  the  breadth  00,  and  the 
tower  is  130  feet  high. 

The  expense  of  the  church  was  4,686/.  6f.  lid.  The  steeple 
was  erected  at  tlie  expense  of  the  commissioners  for  building  60 
new  churches,  the  sum  of  6,126/.  16f.  being  appropriated  by  the 
act  of  parliament  for  such  purpose. 

St.  Peter,  Camhill. 

On  the.  south  side  of  Cornhill,  at  the  south-east  angle,  stands 
the  parish  church  of  St.  Peter,  which  is  said  lo  have  been  founded 
by  Lucius,  the  first  Christian  king  in  this  island,  about  the  year  of 
our  Lord  179,  who  dedicated  it  to  St«  Peter  the  apostle,  erected  in 
it  an  archbishop's  see,  and  that  this  was  and  continued  to  be  the 
metropolitan  and  chief  church  in  this  nation  for  400  years,  when 
Augustine  the  monk  removed  the  archiepiscopal  chair  to  Canter 
bury.  And  to  confirm  this  account,  the  annexed  tablet  of  brass  in 
an  oak  frame,  is  suspended  in  front  of  the  organ  gallery  within 
the  churrh. 

BBS  IT  KNOWNB  TO  ALL  HBN,  THAT  IN  THB  TBABB  OP 
OUR  LOBD  ODD  179,  Lccivi,  THB  VIBST  CBBIITIAN  BINO 
OP  TBI8  LAND,  THBN  CALLBD  BBITAINB,  POVNDBD  TB  f IBtT 
CHVBCH  IN  LONDON,  THAT  IS  TO  SAT,  TB  CHVRCH  OP  ST.  PBTBR, 
TPON  CORNEHILL,  AND  BBB  POVNDBD  THBRR  AN  ARCHBIS- 
HOPS SBB,  AND  HADB  THAT  CHYRCH  TB  HBTROPOLITANB  AND 
CBBIP  CHTRCB  OP  THIS  BINODOHB,  AND  SO  IT  INDTRID  TB 
SPACB  OP  400  Y BARBS  AND  MORB,  YNTO  THB  COBINO  OP  ST. 
AUSTIN,  THB  AP08TLB  OP  BNOLAND.  THB  WHICH  WAH  SBNT 
INTO  THIS  LAND  BY  ST.  GRBQORIB,  YB  DOCTOB  OP  TB  CHYRCH  IN 
THB  TIBS  OP  KINO  BTHBLBBRT,  AND  THBN  WAS  THB  ARCB- 
BUHOPBS  SBB  AND  PALL  RRMOVBD  PBOM  TB  PORB8AID  CHYRCV 
OP  ST.  PSTBR  YPON  CORNBHILL,  VNTO  DOROBBBNIA,  THAT 
NOW  IS  CALLBD  CANTBRBVRIB,  AND  THBBB  IT  BBHAlNBTH 
TO  THIS  DAY.      AND  HILLBT,  A  MONKB,  WHICH  CAHB  INTO 
THIS  LAND  WITH  ST.  AYSTIN,  HBB  WAS  HADB  THB  PIRtT 
BISHOP  OP  LONDON,  AND  HIS  SBB  WAS  HADB  IN  PAVLS 
CHVRCH,  AND  THIS  Z.«Ct«t  KINO  WAS  THB  P1R8T 
POVNDBR  OP  ST.  PBTBR't  CHYRCH  YPON  CORNBHILL,  AND 
BBB  BBIONBD  KINO  IN  THIS  LAND  APTBR  BBYTB 
1845  TBARBS;  AND  IN   THB  TBARB  OP  OUR  LORD  OOO 

184,  ZeeJM  was  crownbd  kino,  and  tbb  t barbs 
OP  bis  rbibnb  wbrb  77  ybarbs.  and  hbb  was  BV- 

BIBD;  APTBR  MOHB  CHRONBKBLLS  AT  LONDON,  AND  APTBR 
•OHB  CBRONBRBLLS  HBB  WAS  BYRIBD  AT  QLOYCBSTBR  IN  THAT 
PLACB  WHBRB  TBB  ORDBR  OP  IT.  PRANCII ITANDBTH  MOW. 

However  this  tradition  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  this  church, 
known  in  ancient  records  by  the  name  of  St.  Peter  ntper  Cornhill, 
or  above  or  at  the  top  of  Cornhill,  is  of  a  very  ancient  foundation  ; 
and  that  there  was  a  library  belonging  to  it,  built  of  stone,  and  well 
furnished  with  books.  In  this  pariah  also  was  one  of  those  gram* 
mar-schools  appointed  by  parliament,  1447,  to  be  kept  in  London. 
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In  1309,  the  patronage  of  this  church  was  in  ihe  noble  family  of 
the  Nevila,  lords  of  the  manor  of  Leadenhall,  from  whom  it  was 
transferred,  by  various  agreements  and  successions,  lo  Robert  Ryke- 
don  of  Essex  and  Margaret  his  wife,  who  confirmed  the  said  manor 
with  its  appurtenances,  and  the  advowson  of  St.  Peter's  church, 
&c.  to  sir  Richard  Whitttngton  and  the  citizens  of  London,  in  the 
year  1406,  and  they  conveyed  and  confirmed  the  premises  to  the 
lord-mayor  and  commonalty  of  London,  in  the  year  1411.  From 
which  time  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council  of  this  city, 
have  presented  to  the  church. 

The  present  edifice  was  built  since  the  fire  of  London,  which 
totally  consumed  the  old  church. 

It  IS  not  easy  to  conjecture  by  what  fatality,  one  of  the  meanest 
exteriors  in  the  metropolis  was  g^ven  to  a  church  which  forms  a 
distinguished  object  in  the  principal  street  of  it,  for  if  the  architect 
considered  the  body  of  the  church  would  be  concealed  like  the  neigh- 
bouring one  of  St.  Michael,  by  the  ill-judged  and  avaricious 
practice  of  erecting  houses  against  the  walls,  the  same  reason  would 
not  apply  to  the  steeple  which  rears  its  head  above  the  surrounding 
incumbrances ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  surprize  that  the  architect  should 
have  given  a  handsome  stone  spire  to  the  obscure  church  of  St. 
Antholin,  and  have  left  the  present  with  an  unsightly  specimen  of 
brick-work,  excusable  in  the  few  other  instances  in  which  brick 
towers  were  erected  by  sir  Christopher,  as  they  are  attached  to 
structures  whose  obscurity  and  situation  warrants  the  addition. 
The  portion  of  the  north  front  of  the  church  which  is  visible,  is  faced 
with  Portland  stone,  and  shews  three  windows  with  arched  heads,  the 
key-stones  carved  with  cherubs  between  festoons,  these  windows  are 
converted  into  circles,  and  near  the  west  is  an  arched  doorway  which 
is  enclosed  in  a  frontispiece  of  the  Ionic  order  consisting  of  two  co- 
lumns and  two  pilasters  sustaining  an  entablature  and  parapet,  and  the 
principal  elevation  is  finished  with  a  cornice  and  parapet.  The  east 
front  of  the  church  which  abuts  on  Gracechurch-stceet,  is  more  orna- 
mental; it  commences  with  a  lofty  stylobate,  the  superstructure 
consists  of  a  centre  and  wings  made  mto  divisions  by  pilasters  of  the 
Ionic  order ;  in  the  centre  are  three  arched  windows,  and  in  the  wings 
are  two  others ;  the  pilasters  sustain  the  entablature  of  their  order, 
and  above  the  centre  division  is  a  lofty  attic  pierced  with  an  arched 
and  two  circular  windows,  and  crowned  with  a  pedimental  cornice ; 
it  is  flanked  by  false  walls,  curved  in  their  exterior  lines.  In  St. 
Peter*s-a)ley,  a  portion  of  the  south  front  is  visible ;  it  contains 
three  arched  windows  and  an  entrance,  and  is  covered  with  compo 
in  imitation  of  stone.  The  tower  is  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the 
building.  In  the  south  side  are  two  arched  windows  in  succession, 
and  above  a  small  circular  one,  the  walls  to  this  height  are  built  of  a 
dark  dusty-looking  brick ;  the  next  story  is  of  a  brick-red  brick,  and 
was  evidently  so  constructed  from  the  consideration  of  its  being 
more  exposed ;  in  each  face  is  an  arcade  of  three  arches  sustained 
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an  anlie,  ftod  the  whole  finishes  wilh  a  parapet;  a  spire  oi  timfier» 
eovered  with  lead»  takes  its  rise  above  the  tower,  and  consists  first 
of  a  dome  pierced  with  circular  openings,  austaining  a  small  octa- 
gonal temple,  having  arched  windows  in.  each  face,  from  the  cornice 
of  which  rises  a  cone  finished   with  a  ball  and  key  set  upright. 
The  west  wall  of  the  tower  <  has  no  openinc^s,  except  in  the  upper 
slory,  and  that  of  the  church,  which  is  bric*k,  has  a  single  window 
with  arched  head  filled  up  to  tite  arch  with  brick  work.    The  in- 
terior is  in  a  belter  style,  it  is  made  into  a  body  and  aisles.    The 
latter  is  flanked   by  five  arches  on  each  side  resting  upon  square 
piers.     The  archivolts  aM  very  simple,  and  have  no  mouldings  or 
ornament,  except  a  continued  wreath  of  flowers  in  the  form  of  a  torus 
at  tlie  angles ;   they  are  sustained  on   pilasters,  with  plahi  caps 
attached  to  two  of  the  sides  of  the  piers,  the  rematnmg  sides  of 
which  httve  other  pilasters  attached  tp  them ;  those  which  face  the 
aisles  are  uniform  with  the  last  descnbed,  and  sustain  the  vaulting, 
and  the  inner  ones  are  carried  up  higher  than  the  spring  of  the 
arch  and  crowned  with  capitals  of  the  Corinthian  order ;  they  sus« 
tain  the  entablature  of  the  order ;  the  architrave  and  frieze  being 
discontinued  above  the  arches,  and  on  the  cornice  is  an  attic.    The 
piers  and  pilasters  rest  on  a  tall  plinth  wajnscotted,  '  The  cornice 
of  the  attic  serves  as  an  impost  to  a  waggon  head  ceHing,  arched 
in   a  seniietrcle  r*  it  is   made  into  divisions  by  l>and8  springing 
from  the  attic  pilasters,  and  crx>8sed  at  angles  by  other  buida 
running    longitudinally.  •    Th^    centre    range    of    compartments 
have' circular  pannels  formed  in  them,  each  alternate  one  havinc 
ail  expanded  flower.  The  aisles  have  a  plain  ceiling  arched;  to  cor- 
respond with  the -mam  arches,  and  pierced  laterally  with  smaller 
arches  crossing  the    aisles ;    which    have    their  imposts  on  the; 
pilasters  bciore  noticed,  on  the  one  side,  and  brackets  attached^ 
to   the  extreme  walls  of  the   church' on    the  other.     The  twoi, 
divisions  of  the   north  and  south  yni\h,  nearest  the  east,   haff 
no  windows  in    the  original   construction  of  the  building.     The' 
east  wall  is  very  chastely^  adorned ;  the  whole  bollding  is  waiils-^ 
cnlted  to  the  height  of  the  sill?  of  th^  windows,  forming  a  con-/ 
tinned   st>lobate ;    the  altar  is  only   marked '  fny  the   inscription 
of  the  command menis,  &c.  on  arched  pannels  on  this  wainscotting  ; 
but  the  wall  aliove  has  an  entablature  continned  from  that  which.' 
has  l>een  described  as  appeHainint;  to  the  side  arcades,  and  sus- 
tained opon  pilasters  attached  to  the  piers  between  the  windows^ 
The  pilasters  are  painted  in  imitation  of  hipis  lazuli;  fluted  wilh^ 
gilt  fillets^  capitals,  and  bases.     The  frieze  is  painted  with  scrolls,' 
chalices,  and  other  religious  emblems  :  the  mould ing;s  gilt.     In  the 
centre  window  are  -the  arms  of  John  Waucrh,  bishop  of  Carlisle^ 
1723,  and  rector  of  this «hurch»  and  Wjiliam  Beveridjre,  bishop  of  St. 
Asaph,  iff  1704.  A  handsome  09k  screen  of  open  work  separates  the. 
ImmK'  of  the  church  from  the  chancel,  and  iif^^  Vare  specimeA  of  the" 
anciattt  alefhbd  of  dividing  the  chur(:h?*  It  is  \M  \Mi\\  and  consists  of 
VOL.  III.  2  G 
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three  ardied  apertures,  flanked  with  Cormthiaa  pUaBtelTBy  oorreapondk 
ibgin  size  and  situatioD  with  the  aisles ;  the  spaces  between  these 
arches  are  occupied  by  a  small  arcade  ;  each  arch  being  alternately 
pendant  and  supported  by  square  pillars^  fluted ;  the  whole  is  finished 
by  a  frieze  of  acanthus  leaves,  and  a  cornice.  Above  the  centre,  is  a 
shield,  with  the  arms  of  king  Charles  II,  and  the  royal  supportevs.  ' 
Across  the  west  end  of  the  church  is  a  gsileiy  containing  the  organ. 
The  pulpit,  which  is  hexagonal,  and  the  desks,  are  affixed  to  a  pier 
on  the  north  side,  towards  the  east  end  of  the  church.  The  font  is 
contained  in  a  pew  below  the  western  gallery ;  it  is  a  plain  octa« 
gonal  basin  of  marble,  with  cherub*s  heads,  &g.  oq  a  pillar  of.a  si* 
niilar  form.  In  the  yestibi|Ie  under  this  gallery,  are  the  entrances 
to  the  church,  a  vestry,  and  a  staircase  to  the  giUlery,  which  occu- 
pies the  basement  floor  of  the  tower,  and  ^1  are  flanked  with 
^orin  Lilian  pilasters. 

On  the  south  wall  is  an  oval  tablet  of  white  marble,  shaded  wilb 
festoons  of  drapery,  under  which  are  seven  cherubim  in  a  glory. 
It  is  to  Ihe.memorv  of  seven  children,  being  the  whole  offspnng  of 
James  and  Mary  Woodroason,  who  were  Inirnt  in  an  awful  cot&if* 
graiion  on  the  18lh  of  Jannary,  1782. 

The  length  of  tliis  church  is  80  feet,  breadth  47,  height  40,  and 
the  steeple  is  l40  feet  in  height.  It  was  built  from  the  designs  of 
fir  €•  Wren,  b  the  year  1081,  at  the  expense  of  5,647/.  Bs.  2i(L 

The  Royal  Exchange, 

*  In  the. reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  sir  Thomas  Gresham,  son  to  air 
Richard,  who  very  laudably  penevered  in  his  father*8  design,  pro- 
posed to  the  corporation,  (anno  1564,)  '  That  if  the  city  would 
give  him  a  piece  of  ground  in  a  commodious  spot,  he  would  erect 
an  exchange  at  his  own  expense,  with  large  and  covered  walks, 
wherein  the  merchants  and  traders  might  daily  assemble,  and  trans» 
act  business  at  all  seasons,  without  interruption  from  the  weather, 
or  impedimenta  of  any  kind.*  This  offer  was  accepted ;  and  in  1566^ 
various  buildings,  houses,  tenements,  &c.  in  Cornhill,  and  the  ad* 
joining  alleys,  were  purchased  for  rather  more  than  3,530i.  and  the 
materials  re-sold  for  478Z.  on  condition  of  pulling  Ihem  down,  and 
carrying  them  away.  The  ground  plot  was  then  levelled  at  the 
charge  of  the  city,  and  possession  was  given  to  sir  Thomas,  who,  in 
the  deed,  b  styled  '  ageut  to  the  queen's  highness,'  and  who  laid 
file  foundation  of  the  new  Exchange  on  the  7th  of  June  following. 
The  superstructure  was  carried  on  with  rapidity,  and  the  whole  eo* 
ire  red  in  with  slate  before  the  end  of  the  year  1667. 

The  plan  adopted  by  sir  Thomas  in  the  formation  of  his  bnildmg, 
was  similar  to  that  of  the  Exchange  at  Antwerp.  It  was  an  oblong 
Ajuare  of  brick,  with  an  arcade,  as  at  present,  the  supporting  pillars 
being  of  marble.  Beneath  the  arcade  were  ranges  of  shops  for 
traders;  and  others  were  fitted  up  in  what  were  denominated  the 
bwer  vaults;  but  the  darkness  and  damps  rendered  the  latter  so- 
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MiconveiiieBtj  thcit  th^y  vien  tubsequeDlIy  tet  out  for  the  storing  of 
bales,  pepper,  &c.  Above  the  inner  panAGlling  within  the  arcade, 
were  sculptures  of  river  gods;  and  in  niches  over  the  arches  were 
statues  of  the  English  sovereigns.  T^o  cornices  were  continued 
round  the  quadrangle ;  and  the  attic  #as  funiisfaed  with  casement 
windows,  Od  the  north  side,  but  not  exacdy  from  the  centre,  rose 
a  Corinthian  pillar,  surmounted  with  a  grasshopper,  (the  crest  of 
sir  Thomas,)  and  the  figure  of  a  grasshopper  was  also  elevated 
above  each  corner  of  the  building. 

The  success  of  the  shops,  for  two  or  three  years  after  the  edifice 
was  completed,    was  not  answerable   to   the  expectations  of  the 
founder ;  and,  previously  to  the  queen's  visit  on  January  the  23d, 
1570-71,  he  deemed  it  expedient  to  offer  such  of  them,  as  were 
untenanted,  rent  free  for  a  twelvemonth,    to  any    persons  who 
would  engage  to  *  famish  and  adorn  them  with  wares  and  wax  lights,^ 
gainst  the  time  appointed  for  queen  Elizabeth's  coming.    On  That 
day^  sayS;  Stow,  -*  the  queen's  msjestie,  attended  with  her  tto<k 
bilitie,  came  from  her  bouse  at  the  Strande,  called  Somerset  house, 
and  entered    the  cihie    by  Temple  Bar,  through   Fleete-streete, 
Cheape,  and  so  by  the  north  side  of  the  Bune,  to  sir  Thomas 
Gresham'sin  Bishopsgats^streete,  where  she  dined;  after  dinner, 
her  majesty  feturninff  through  Cornhill,  entered  the   burse   on 
the  south  side,  and  after  that  shee  had  viewed  everf  part  thereof 
above  the  ground,  especially  the  pawne*  which  was  nchly  furnished 
with  all  sortes  of  the  finest  wares  in  the  city ;  she  caused  the  same 
burse  by  an  herralde  and  a  trompet  to  he  proclaimed  the  Royall  Ex* 
change,  and  so  to  be  called  from  thenceforth,  and  not  otherwise.' 
Among  the  tenants  of  the  shops,  as  enumerated  by  Howe,  in  his 
continuation  of  S tow's  annals,  were  haberdashers,  armourers,  apo- 
thecaries, booksellers^  goldsmiths^  and  glass-^eHers. 

Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  by'  bis  last  will  and  testament,  dated  on 
May  Ute  90th,  17lh  of  Elis.  bequeathed*  the  buildfaig  called  the 
royal  exchange,  with  all  the  pawns  and  shops,  cellars,  vaults,  mes* 
suafres,  tenements,  and  other  iiereditaments,  parcel!,  or  adjoining 
to  the  same,*  Ijfcer  the  detennination  of  the  particular  uses,  estates, 
and  interest  for  Hfe,  and  entail. thereof  upon  the  lady  Anne,  liiswrfe^ 
*  jointly  for  ever,  to  the  corporation  of  London,  and  the  company  of 
mercers;'  i^pon  trust,  thst'jtlie  dtisens  out  of  their  moiety  should 
pay  50&  per  annum  each,  id  four  prof essore  who  should  read  lee* 
tares  on  divinity,  astronomy,  geometry^  and  mnsic,  at  his  mansion* 
house  between  Bishopsgate-street  and    Bread-street,  afterwards 
catted  GreshaM  college ;  61^  lSf»  4d.  per  annum  each^   to  eight 
alms-people,  living  behind  the  said  mansion ;  and  lOf.  annually,  to 
each  of  the  prisons  of  Newgate,  Ludgate,  the  Marshalsea,  King^s 
Bench,  and  Wood  -street  Compter :  and  that  the  mercers,  out  of  their 
moiety,  should  pay  annual  salaries  of  50/.  each,  to  three  persons 
who  should  read  lectures  on  law,  physic,  and  rhetoric,  at  his  man^ 
sion-house ;  lOOh  per  annum  for  four  dinners,  quarterly,  a  their 
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own  hall,  for  the  entertainment  of  their  whole  company ;  and  10/« 
\earlv  to  Christ* s,  St.  Bartholomew's,  St.  Thomas's,  and  Bethlehem, 
hospitals,  the  Spital,  and  the  Poultry  Compter. 

The  emoluments  derived  by  the  lady  Gresham  from  the  Boyal 
Exchange  in  rents,  fines,  &c.  are  stated  to  have  amounted  to 
751/.  5s.  per  annum ;  and  these  ahe  continued  to  enjoy  till  her  de- 
cease in  the  year  1596. 

An  entry  in  the  ward-book,  under  the  year  1604,  gives  some 
information  of  the  manner  in  which  the  vaults  were  appropriated ; 
it  runs  thus : — '  Preiented.  Wil™-  Grimbel,  for  keeping  typlinge  in 
the  vaults  under  the  exchange,  and  for  broylingof  herringes,  sf  rolta 
and  bacon,  and  other  thinges,  in  the  same  vaulte,  noisome  to  the 
jurcbaunu  aii(]  others  resprtinge  to  the  exchange.* 

In  the  tremendous  conflagrati<m  of  1006,  this  fabric  shared  the 
common  fate,  and  was  burnt  almost  to  the  ground. 

When  the  Exchange  was  burnt  in  1666,  only  236/.  8f.  2i/.  be* 
longipg  to  the  trust  was  in  the  company's  possession ;  yet  they 
begun  the  work  of  re-building,  as  soon  as  possible ;  for  on  the  16th 
of  February  following;,  their  sub-committee  was  ordered  to  assist 
ihe  city  surveyors,  m  givuig  directions  for  removing  of  rubbish, 
cleansing  of  arches,  takmg  down  defective  walls,  &c.  and  to  give 
a  joint  estimate  of  the  ground  necessary  for  convenient  streets  at 
each  end  of  the  mtended  atructure.  On  the  26lh,  the  joint-commit- 
tee, agreed  to  petiti<m  the  king  for  an  order  to  obtain  Portland  stone. 
,  'September  20,  1667.  The  committee  resolved,  at  Gresham 
college,  that  as  his  majesty  had  been  pleased  to  interest  himself 
m  re-building  the  Exchange,  they  thought  it  their  duty  to  lay  the 
elevations  and  plans  of  the  structure  before  him ;  for  this  purpose 
they  requested  the  lord  mayor,  two  members  of  the  corporation, 
two  of  tiie  mercers*  company,  and  Mr.  Jerman,  one  of  the  city  sur- 
jveyors,  to  wait  on  the  king  with  them;  and  at  the  same  time  to 
petition  for  permission  to  extend  the  south-west  angle  of  the  £v« 
phange  into  the  street.  On  the  27th  of  same  month,  the  com- 
mittee received  the  report  from  the  above  deputation,  that  the 
plans,  &c.  had  been  laid  before  the  king,  and  sir  John  Denhani, 
surveyor-general  of  his  miyestv's  works,  who  had  greatly  approved 
of  them,  and  particularly  of  thai  for  tlie  south  portico,  which  he 
assented  to  being  extended  into  the  street.  Thus  supported,  the 
committee  directed  certain  persons  to  treat  with  the  proprietors  of 
ground  near  the  Exchange,  where  necessary ;  and  with  others,  for 
Iniilding  materiab  and  workmen. 

<  Oi|  the  S23rd  of  October,  1667,  king  Charles  II.  went  to  the 
^yal  Exchange,  and  placed  the  base  of  the  pillar  on  the  west  side 
pf  the  north  entrance.  He  was  entertained  on  the  occasion  at  the 
joint  expense  ol  the  city  and  company,  with  a  chine  of  beef,  a  grand 
dish  of  fowls,  hams,  dried  tongues,  anchovies,  caviare,  &e.  and 
pit  iitv  of  wines.  The  entertainnient^was  provided  under  a  tempo- 
rary shed,  built  and  adorned  for  the  purpose,  upon  the  Scotch  walk. 
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jkt  ibis  time  his  majesty  g^ve  90h  m  gold«  to  the  workmen.  On. 
the  3i8t  Qf  the  same  maBlb»  James*  duke  ol  York,  laid  the  first 
sioae  of  die  eastern  pillar,  and  was  legaled  in  the  sam^  m^nnef  ^ 
aiid  on  llielOth  of  November,  prmce  Rupert  placed  that  oo  th6 
east  bide  oC  the  south  entrance. 

'  October  24th,  166?.  Several  tenants  below  the  £xcha]tge« 
were  acquamted  by  the  committee*  that  it  was  their  intention,  to 
gratify  the  king  in  bis  desire  of  having  the  Exchange  dear  of  con- 
tiguous buildings ;  for  which  reason  they  requested  of  them  U>  sur^^ 
render  their  respective  leases  for  an  adequate  consideration,  and 
the  refusal  of  any  houses  that  might  be  built  near  or  on  their  pee- 
mises.  ,,        ., 

'  December  9th,  1667.  The  committee  considered  the  drafi 
made  by  Mr.  Jerman,  f^>r  re-building  the  Exchange ;  and  resolved^ 
*  that  porticos  should  be  built  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  ao* 
cording  as  his  majesty  desires,  and  as  are  described  in  the  aiforet 
said  draft;  and  that  houses  shall  be  built  on  the  heads  of  the  said 
porticos  and  shops  uuderneath :  and  that  the  committee  might  not 
be  obstructed  in  their  progress,  by  the  owners  and  tenants  of  eon«f 
tiguous  grounds,  three  persoqs  of  each  party  in  the  trust  were  ap^ 
pointed,  attend^  by  Jerman,  to  apply  to  the  king  for  a  prohibitioii 
of  any  buildings  on  them.' 

'  The  foUowuig  official  entry  was  inserted  in  the  books,  by  aa 
order,  dated  December  16th,  1667.^-'  A  letter  from  the  right 
honourable  the  earl  of  Manchester,  recommending  one  Cains  Qw» 
brief  Gibber,  to  the  making  the  statues  for  the  Royal  Exchange/ 
and  the  rather,  in  regard  he  has  shewn  his  majesty  some  vodeh 
which  have  been  well  liked  of,  having  been  read :  the  committee 
•ailed  the  gentleman  in,  and  acquainted  him,  that  the  business,  oC 
making  the  statues  is  yet  very  much  from  their  thoughts,  having^  the 
whole  Exchange  to  build  first;  and  that  a  new  committee  will  suci' 
ceed  before  the  main  work  be  effected,  to  whom  when  fitting  time 
shall  come,  he  may  do  well  to  apply  himself.' 

'  Decembeir  21st,  1667.  The  king  btimated  to  the  committee^ 
that  if  any  person  presumed  to  buiki  near  the  Exchange,  before  an 
act  of  parliament  could  be  obtained,  he  would  interpose  the  autho-^ 
rity  of  his  privy  council.  '* 

*  The  ensuing  particulars  are  from  a  book  [belonging  to  the 
Mercers*  company]  produced  to  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com*: 
moos,  in  1747. — '  The  said  book  begins  the  27th  of  October,* 
16U6,  and  ends  July  12th,  1676;  and  it  thereby  appears,  that  the' 
total  expense  of  re-building .  the  Royal  Exchange,  amounted  onto 
&Q,062L  the  company's  nioiety«whereof  was  the  sum  of  29,46U.  to 
defray  which  expense,  &c.  it  appeared,  the  company  were  obliged, 
from  time  to  time,  lo  borrow  money  upon  their  seal,  insomuch,  that' 
in  the  ^ear  1682,  ihey  had  taken  up  money  on  their  bonds,  on  ao« 

•  Malcolm**  Load.  Red.  vol.  U.  p.  4S$*44r. 
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R  appeared  on  this  occ«««ot.  «»«■  the  eMmiiiaUoii  ol  Mr.Cniii.pe, 
•  thaMhe  company  had  hitherto  oortributed  eq«ally  with  the  cty 
hi  the  liwiTOK  of  theltoyaJ  Exchange,  and  p«y«g  wrThoma. 
Sr^ham'KSerand  charities;  and  thatch,  or  ab?"*  **  y«?r 
SS,  «e  of  the  Jectarem  o£  sir  Thomas  Gresh.ml.led  a  b.[l  m 
OiMcert  against  the  city  ol  London  and  the  Mcf«eni'  company,  to 
2S« 5li4. it  be«i«e'«ecemry  to <•«- -tand  b^^ «^j;cco»« 
lM«weenth«  Mercers'  company  and  sir  T*omn»  Oresbam  sinwt 
STtt »«  ato*  between  the  city  and  company,  and  Um  said  estate ; 
SI  ^rdtogW  saeh  accounts  were  drawirnpj  and  thereby  it  ap- 
SarTSS  th«e  was  due  to  the  Mercers'  company,  for  their  moH-ty 
ffX  "xpen«  »l  building  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  cjherpay- 
2e3.  «p  Kttlme.  the  Lm  ol  ^^'^-^^^'i^J^^^I^T^ 
SSnceS  a  continuation  ol  this  -"^"-^^^"^.^li'     ' 
Vrinctpal  and  interest  amounted  to  141,886<.  J*.  W.     _  . 

nSSg  the  period  occupied  by  the  re-bjiilding  of  tbia  edifice 
Ae  merchants  held  their  meetings:  at  Oresham  college;  but  lie 
lUkTbeteg  tatficiently  advanced,  the  new  Exchange  «•  P«W.cly 
JSSd onXaeth  ol Septe-b".  1989.  Since  theltime  it h«i  -ndeiw 
X«  a  substantial  reparation,  under  the  superintendance  ol  Mr. 
Swn  J.?y  --rveyor.  who  about  the  year  1767,  when  parhsmeat 
mntTthe  Lm  ol  io.OOei.  towards  the  repairt,  lound  it  reqai^ite 
to' rebnild  almost  the  whole  olthe  west  side.  ...  . . 

Vew«xlei«»ive  «p«i«  -nd  alteration  torfc  place  between  the 
vaun  1820  and  ie«6r«nM»«  *«  direction  •!  Geo.  Smith,  esq.  arcbi- 
irot  t»  the  Mercers'  Company.  A  new  tower  was  erected^  the 
•hole  exterior  deaned  and  rendered  uailorah  and  the  sculptures 
kdtflerent  parte  restored;  the  various  expeuMO  exceedoig  40.000/; 
OM  Ml  ol  which  was  prtwided  by  the  corporation,  the  other  by 

^Th^STiaTSliuigl*,  surrounded  rotemally  by  a  plaxra.  and 
havJJSazxas  abo  at  the  principal  Ironls.  The  wuthCTn  la^ade 
kSaO  En  extent,  and  47  leet  six  niches  ia  henfht.  It  consist. 
of  ft  centre  and  two  wmgs ;  the  lormer  is  taken  up  by  a  iwAle  en- 
Sw^grteway.  lormed  on  the  dasign  ol  a  triumphal  arch;  it  is 
SSrb?lour  lifty  airee-quarter  columns  of  the  Cortnthian  order 
hto  th^ divisions;  m  the  centrel  w  a  large  arch,  much  admired 
for  the  irrandeur  ol  ite  proportums ;  the  side  divisions  have  entrau- 
S  wnSounted  by  handsome  niches  ol  the  ConnthKHi  order,  con- 
^SrtatueaolthariesI.and  II.  m  lancy  costumes,  sculptured 
SBShnell :  the  whole  is  linished  with  an  enUWature,  formerly 
surmounted  by  dUptical  pediments  above  the  side  divisions,  which 
bavTbeen  altered  (n  the  last  repair  into  attic  walls.  Ironted  by  bal- 
hMlndea.  and  by  a  tower  over  the  central  division.  The  old  tower 
STi^  rtrurture,  (178  leet  in  height)  it  was  made  intp  three 
Ita^es  with  erouped  columns  and  pilasters  ol  the  Cormthian  and 
^^Siite  oilere  rtthe  angles :  the  lower  story  was  stone,  the  two 
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iqfpcr  0D^8  ttffllMir»  fhiifllied  by  a  oipolft,  do  which  was  sutitairted  a 
ponderout  weathercock^  in  the  fern  of  a  (grasshopper.  It  was,  vpoii 
th^  whole,  a  sin^lar  design,  aad  strikkigly '  dissitnilar  to  Ihfe 
▼arious  church  towers  near  it.  It  was  succeeded  in  18^1  by  a 
cmMoon-place  erection,  only  128  feet  6  inches  m  height,  the  design 
off  which  does  little  credit  to  the  genius  of  the  arcbit^ct ;  it  consisTs 
ol  a  square  unsightly  basement  finished  with  a  cornice  of  acanthmesr, 
and  gifted  with  a  clumsinefls  which  is  never  seen  m  any  of  the 
works  of  sir  C.  Wren  ;  in  the  west  Iront  id  a  plain  ntche,  containr 
ing  a  poorly  executed  statue  ol  sir  Thoinas  Gresham  ;  the  second 
story  takes  an  octagonal  form,  and  in  each  of  the  eight  faces  are 
dials,  four  appertaining  to  the  dock,  and  the  others  telling  the 
slate  off  the  wmd,  but  the  whole  are  so  greatly  obscured  by  the 
bnstos  and  griffins  upon  the  pedestal,  that  their  utility  is  almod 
destroyed ;  the  third  story  consists  of  a  peristyle  of  eight  Cormthian 
oolnians round  a cella  pierced  wi&  arched  windows;  the  whole  b 
crowned  with  an  entablature  and  cupola,  on  the  Tertex  of  which  ia 
a  vane,  retaining  the  form  but  not  the  proportions  of  the  original ; 
the  wkkole  design  is  completely  at  variance  not  only  with  the  struck 
.  tare  en  which  it  ia  raised,  but  with  the  style  practised  by  sir  Chris- 
topher Wren. 

The  alterations  which  took  place  in  tha  original  architecture  off 
the  side  divisions,  ooosisling  of  attics  attached  to  the  flanks  of  the 
tower,  are  in  an  equally  bad  taste  ;  the  ballustrade  which  fronts 
their  additions  has  four  statues,  emblematic  of  the  quarters  of  the 
globe  on  the  pedestals,  and  the  attics  are  occupied  by  reliefs,  the 
western  represents  the  opening  of  the  £xchanp;e  by  queen  Elisa* 
beth ;  the  latter  ah  allegori<^  group,  typifymg  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  London  ;  the  sculptures  are  executed  in  coaifosilioii 
by  Mr.  Bubb. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  aUerAHons  will  act  as  a  caution  to 
future  architects,  who  may  be  trusted  to  repur  the  works  of  sir 
Christopher  Wren  noi  to  intnodace^  designs  of  their  own,  or  if 
alterations  are  indispensably  necessary^  tbal  they  will  leara  .|o  assi- 
milate them  to  the  main  buildings  and  that  no  eae  will  ever  be 
found  hardy  enough  to  add  another  '  pepper  box*  tower  (and  the 
present  well  deserves  the  appellation)  ta  any  building  ol  oar  gfoal 
national  architect.  The  wmgs  are  composed  of  three  rusticated 
arches  on  each  side  the  centre  and  two  oUier  divisions  at  the  extre- 
mities, which  retire  behind  the  line  of  the  former ;  the  upper  story 
has  Untelled  windows,  the  piera  being  decorated  with  grouped 
columns  and  pilasters  off  the  CorintliiaD  order,  and  the  elmtifld  is 
finished  with  a  ballustrade  ;  the  west  flank  b  in  a  similar  style  oi 
architecture ;  it  has  no  plasxa,  and  the  elevation  is  made  into  three 
stories ;  the  ground  floor  is  a  ran^  of  shops,  above  which  is  a  met^ 
zanine  story  ;  the  upper,  or  pcinc^l  story,  is  a  continuation  of  the 
like  portion  of  the  principal  elevation ;  the  north,  or  back  front,  as- 
similates in  its  mam  features  with  the  southern,  but  the  entrance 
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,'m  due  aubordinalton  is  in  a  plainer  style  of  decoration ;  the  eaatetn 
flank  has  never  been  finished  ;  it  is  built  with  brick  and  plastered* 
.and  as  it  abutted,  on  a  narrow  aliey^  the  arehttect  left  it  in  the  pre- 
.sent  state* 

The  inner  court  is  made  ip  height  bto  two  stories;  the  firrt  is  a 
piazza,  fronted  by  an  arqsde  comprising  seven  arches  on  the  north 
and  south  sides,  and  five  on  the  east  and  wat :  the  arches  ara  sus- 
tained upon  single  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  except  at  the  several 
angles,  where  a  large  pier  is  formed  by  ain  union  of  four  columns. 
The  spandrils  are  richly  sculptured  in  relief  with  foliage  and  BhieUs. 
.The  second  story  is  decorated  with  blank  arches,  separated  rby 
pilasters  of  the  Ionic  order ;  in  each  arch  is  a  handsome  niche :  the 
central  arch  in  each  side  is*  more  ornamented  than  the  rest*  and 
contains  windows  at  the  sides  of  the  niches,  and  is  fronted  by  a 
liaicony.  The  elevation  is  fmisbed  with  an  entablature  ,and  balius- 
trade,  the  latter  broken  by  elliptical  pediments  over  the  central 
^divisions,  decorated  with  shields  of  arms  in  the  tympanum  of  eack, 
viz.  tlie  arms  of  king  George  I.,  the  city  of  London^  the  Mercers 
company,  and  sir  Thomas  Gresham.  The  northern  pediment  Is 
surmciunted  by  a  sun-dial.  Above  the  key-stone  of  the  oentral  arck, 
on  the  souCli  side,  is  the  following  inscription : —        ,        .  .* 

nod  OaBtfHAMIl  PSaiStTLLItM 
<  OBNTUM    COMMBROItS  SACSUM 
WLXUUIB   BZTinCTDM    1666  ^   ^  , 

'     '  ADGUSTlira    a   CINBRB   RBSURRBXIT    1660.  '  .  ^ 

wiLLMo.  tuBbbbo,  aiLiTB,  rsjiToaB. 
Most  of  the  niches  cdntain  statues,  some  of  which  were  formerly 
gilt ;  many  of  them  possess  considerable  merit.     The  foUowiug.  is 
an  enumeration  of  them,  with  the  inscription^  upon  the  fianntls 
beneath  the  hiches,'commencmg  from  the  sduth-east  angfe:— » 


t 
? 


South, 

'1.  '  BnWABDes  f  BBZ 

4BMO  DOM.  MCCLXZII  . 

'  la  ik  auit  of  bbdj^  ^^^'u*'*  ^^^-  irnnk  breeches,  (he  costume  pf 
Hetfry  VIlI/s  tithe ;  in  the  ripht  hand  a  sword,  and  in,th^  left,  sin 
orb;  the  clown,  without  bows,  consists  of  afillet  set  round  with  fjeurs 
lie  lis  and  croiies  patee,  alternately. 

2.     VBQBOt.  ;  '  ) 

8.    BbwAnDOS  tti<  aak  ' 

ABBO  ^OU.  HOOCBZTI* 

: .  In  am^r,  with  a  long  beard ;  a  shirt  of  mail  appears  under  the 
body  armoiir^'and  the  whole  surmoonfedby  the  collar  and  robes  of 
the  garter ;  in  the  right  hand  a  sword»  and  in  the  lefi  so  orb :  crown 
aathe.last...  -  « 

,4.sad:.$  VKBDt'    *.  .    • 

^.    UUNaKtrs  ▼.  sBZ 
^NBo^noii.noDBii    ; 


'    «     ^ 
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Also  in  armour,  covered  by  •&  nanlle';  in  right  hand  a  truncheon, 
the  crown  aa  before* 

,   7.      ■■MftlCVS  ▼!.  R«Z  -  *'  '    ^ 

AMNO   DOM.  MCDZZII. 

•         •• 

This  peaceable  monarch  ig  rppreaented  in  royal  robes,  without 
armour ;  in  the  right  hand  a  sceptre,  and  the  left  an  orb  ^  the 
crown  has  bows  or  diadems. 

fVesL  -  .      .. 

1      BDWARDirS  IT.   RBZ 
ANNO   DOM.   MCDLt. 

In  a  suit  of  complete  armour,  surmounted  by  a  royal  mantle ;  a 
Iruucheon  in  the  right  hand  ;  Uie  crown  with  bows.   ■  •, 

5.  BDWARDUll   V.    RB)C 
ANNO    DOM.  MCDLZZXIII. 

The  8la.tne  of  the  infant  king  is  attired  hi  regal  robes ;  in  the 
right  hand  a  sceptre  reversed,  in  the  left  an  orb;  the  crown  ia  sua- 
pended  above  the  head  from  a  bracket. 

8.    Vacant. 

4.      BBNRICUS  Til.  BBZ 

ANNO  DOM.   MCDLBXZV.  ') 

...  *  ■  ' 

This  is  also  in  armour  ;  a  truncheon  in  the  right  hand  ;  the  hcfad 
distinguished  by  the  cap  always' se^n  in  the  portraits  of  this  monarch, 
aormoanted  by  a  crown  with  bows.      ^ 

6.  HBNRICUS  Tift.   RBX      .     ,     ,       . 
ANNO  DOM.  MDVIll. 

■  I 

'    A  good  representation  of  the  well  known  person  and  costume  if 
this  monarch ;  a  truncheon  in  the  right  hand. 

North. 

• .  .  .» 

1.     BDWARDUS  Tl.  RBZ 
ANMO  DOM.  MDXLTII. 

•        .'         '       '  1 

Thia  youthful  monarch  is  shown  in  his  costume  in  a  graceful  atti- 
tude ;  a  sceptre  m  the  right  hanfti. 

.S.     MAatA  I.  RBOINA 

AMNO  DOM.   MDLIII. 

In  the  costume  of  the  times,  widi  a  sceptre  in  the  right  hand,  orb 
in  the  left, 

8.      BLUEABBTBA.  BBOINA  '   7 

AMNO  DOM.  MDLTIII. 

A  characteristic  statue  of  the  original,  in  the  stiff  formal  dreaa 
which  marks  every  portrait  of  this  prinoeas. 
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4.  JAMM  I. 

There  is  no  inscriptioii  beneath  thu  statue,  which  is  in  the  regal 
costume,  and  possesaea  the  least  merit  'm  the  collection. 

5      CHARLBS  I. 

EIKflN    AZIAIKH. 

SBRBNIS8IMI   AG   RBL1GI08I88IMI    PRINGIPIS  CAEOLI  WtttUl 
ANOUJB  SCOTIA  FRANCIA   BT   BIBRRNIA   RBOIS  nOBI  DBFBMSORI8 
BIS   MARTYRIS  CORPORB    BT    BFPIGIB 
IHPIIS   RBBBLLIUM  MANIBU8  BX  HOC   LOCO   DBTURBATA   BT  COSFRACTA 

A.  D.  MOCSLVIII 
RB8T1TUTA   BT   BIG  DBHUH  COLLOCATA 
A.  D.  MDCLZXXin. 

This  statue  is  ui  armour  surmounted  by  the  collar  and  mantle  of 
the  garter,  in  the  right  hand  a  truncheon. 

t,     OAROLUS  11.   RBZ  ' 

AMNO  DOM.  MOCLXmi. 

Richly  attired  in  the  regal  robes,  a  sceptre  in  the  right  hand,  th 
leit  on  tlie  bilt  of  the  swonl* 

7.     JAGOBDS  II. 
ABIfO  DOM.    mWSULMXM, 

In  Roman  costume,  cairass,  and  naiitle ;  in  right  hand  a  trun- 
cheon, left  <m  the  hilt  of  the  sword;  a  wreath  of  laurel  round  tlie 
temples. 

Ea$t. 

1.     ODUBLMOS  III.   RBZ  BT  MARIA  II.   RBOIITA, 

ANNO  DOMIIU  MDCLXXZyjIU. 
8.  P.  a.   LOMDINBN   OPT   PRINCIPIBU8  P  C  MDCZCV. 

A  double  niche  containing  graceful  statues  of  both  the  sovereigns 
"cirowned,  Imd  richly  attired  in  regal  robes. 

8.     ANSA   D  O  MAO 
BRIT  PRA  IBT  ms  RBOINA. 
A  b  HDCCII. 

4 

A  stiff  and  formal  statue*  occasioned  by  the  boddice  and  hooped 
petticoat  of  the  time. 

8.     OBOROIU8  D  O  MAONJi   BRITAB 
PRANCIA  BT    BIBBRNIA   RBX. 
ANNO  DOM'  1714  -ST  O-X 

In  a  complete  suit  of  armour ;  a  truncheon  Jq  right  hand,  the  left 
rests  on  an  orb  nponan  altar,  or  pedestal;  the'it^  encircled  ffith 
the  collar  of  St.  George  ;  the  head  distingubhed  by  a  large  flowing 
wig,  surmounted  by  a  crowa.     - 

4.^    OBO|iqiU8  II  DO    MAQ 
i  ';  aRiT    PRA    BT  HIS   RBX 


AN90  DOM    U97     «  P  a  ft 


..      7 
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A  spiriied  statue  fai  Roman  costume,  attired  in  a  cuirass  and  man- 
Ue,  with  laurel  round  the  temples,  a  truncheon  in  the  right 
lumd. 

5.     OBOROIVS  ni    D  O   MAO 

BRIT  FKA  BT  BIB  RBX 
ANNO  DOX  MOCCLX     S  P  «  I* 

This  statue  was  also  in  the  Roman  costume ;  it  was  removed  tft 
the  late  repair  to  be  renovated*  and  bts  not  been  set  up  again. 

Caius  Gabriel  Gibber  sculptured  these  statues,  as  far  as  Charles 
II.*;  those  of  Gcoi|;e  L  and  II.  were  executed  by  Rysbrachf  ;  and 
that  of  George  III.,  which  was  placed  here  in  March  1764,  by 
Wilton.t 

The  spacious  area  in  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle,  where  the 
merchants,  and  other  persons  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  daily 
assemble  lo  discourse  on  trade,  arrange  business,  &c.  measures  144 
feet  by  117  ;  and  is  surrounded  by  a  broad  piazza,  which,  as  well 
as  the  area  itself,  is,  for  the  general  accommodation,  arranged  into 
distinct  parts,  called  the  walks  :  this  will  be  better  understood  from 
the  plan  below : 

NORTH. 
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kotch 
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Walk 


(^"^WdT^    Ir«hW«lk. 
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Jews 
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The  area  is  neatly  paved  with  small  square  stones,  said  to  be  redl 
Turkey  stone,  the  gift,  as  tradition  reports,  of  a  merchant  who  traded 


^  Anec.  of  Painting,  fol.  iii.  p.  147. 
t  Ibid.  Tol.  iv.  p.  S09. 


t  Mil.  Lend.  Red.  vol.  li.  p.  448. 
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to  that  kingdom.     In  the  centre,  an  a  marble  pedestal^abbat  8  (eel 

high,  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing,  is  a  handsome  statue  of  Cha^tea 

the  Second,  in  a  Koman  hat>it;  this  was  executed  by  Mr..johil 

Spiller,  and  set  up  in  place  of  a  former  statue  of  the  same  kuig,  which 

had  been  sculptured  by  QuelKn,  of  Antwerp.*    On  the  south  side 

of  the  old  pedestal,  under  an  imperial  crown,  palm  branches,  &c, 

was  the  followmg  inscription  : 

Cakolo,  II.    C«nri  BritsDnico, 
PaCritt  Patri, 
Begum  opttmo,  ClemeBtiuimo,  Avguitiiiiiiio, 

G«Deris  bomani  delicib, 
'  UtriaM|ae  FortoDie  Victori, 

Pacis  Earops  arbitro 
Marium  Domino  ac  ViDdici. 

Sorie  as  Mercatorom  adv«Dtiiriir.  Anglici 

QuiB  }>er  CCCC.  jam  piope  annoa, 

Regia  benigDitate  floret, 

Fide  intemerais  et  gratitadimM  seteros 

Hoc  (estimonium 

VenerabiiDda  posait 

Anno  saluti  bomaiMB  M.DC.LXXX1V.   : 

The  ceiling  of  the  piazza  is'  groined  wi^h  intersecting  ribs,  in  a 
style  resembling  the  ancient  vaultings  of  churches ;  at  the  points  of 
junction  of  the  ribs  are  numerous  bosses,  representing  griffins, 
grasshoppers,  shields  of  the  Mercers,  and  city  arms,  the  badge  off 
queen  Elizabeth,  and  other  devices.  The  surrounding  walls  are 
wainscotted  to  about  eight  feet  of  their  height,  over  which  are  ac- 
commodations for  painted  show-boards,  and  placards  of  various 
descriptions,  both  printed  and  written,  which  are  permitted  to  be 
set  up  here  as  advertisements,  on  paying  a  small  sum  to  the  beadle. 
Behind  these,  in  the  walls,  are  twenty-eight  niches,  in  two  only  o| 
which  are  statues:  that  in  the  north-west  angle  represents  sir 
'Thomaa  Gresham,  by  Caius  Gabriel  Gibber;  the  other,  in  the 
south-west  angle,  is  the  statue  of  sir  John  Barnard,  and  was  placed 
here  in  bis  life-time,  at  the  expense  of  his  fellow-citizens,  *  in  tes- 
timony of  his  merit  as  a  merchant,  a  magistrate,  and  a  faithful 
lepre^iltative  of  the  city  in  parliament.'  A  raised  seat  and  step 
goes  round  the  entire  piazza,  excepting  where  interrupted  by  the 
entrances* 

Under  the  north  and  south  fronts,  on  the  right  of  the  entrances, 
are  ^spai|ious  flights  of  steps,  which  lead  to  the  gallery,  and  to  the 
various  -apartments  and  offices  that  connect  with  it :  these  were 
originally  opened  as  shops  of  different  descriptions,  but  are  now 
occupied  by  tlie  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  office,  the  Lord 
Mayor's  court  off  fee,  the  Rivjpr  Dee  office,  the  Merchants'  Sea- 
mans'  office,  Lloyd's  Subscription  coffee-house  and  commitlee 
roomtf,  the  Gr^siiadi  Lecture  rooms,  the  Pepper  office,  and  divera 
'fountrng  bouses  lor  mmbants^and  under-writers. 
.  .  •     ;  ♦  Ads^;  of  P^iotiDg,  vol.  iii.  jp.  W«. 
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These  staircaaea  han  been  enlireljt  rebailt,  and  much  improved 
at  the  last  repair;  the  north  and  western  flights  were  wood,  and 
very  bccmvenient  in  their  constractioo,  and  deficient  in  light;  upon 
the  ceilings  of  every  flight,  handsome  lantern  lights  have  been  con- 
structed. Upon  the  upper  landing  of  the  southern  staircase  a  neat 
little  monument  has  been  erected  in  an  arched  niche,  to  comme- 
morate the  foundation  of  the  Marine  Society.  It  consists  of  a 
square  pedestal  surmounted  by  an  altar*  on  which  are  small  bronze 
statues  exemplifying  Charity,  and  one  of  the  objects  of  the  institu- 
tion. On  a  brass  plate,  m  the  front  of  the  altar,  is  this  inscrip- 
tion : — 

Clarfty  hcptlk  ftli  ikingM. 

MAR  IN  B  80C1BTT 
tNSTITOTBD   MDCCLVI. 

Supported  by  Voluntary  Cootribalioni. 
DariDg  a  vtctorioot  and  expensiva  war  wiili  France  and  Spain,  thu  foclety 
gave  a  faonDty  of  lea  clothing  to  5,451  landtmcn  Tolanteera  to  serve  ai  leanea 
on  iMMird  hia  majesty**  fleet,  and  fitted  oat  5,174  poor  boyi  at  lenranta  to  ofBcaia 
in  tlie  royal  navy,  at  a  nanery  of  teamen,  the  whole  charge  amonnting  lo 
98,698/.  7i.  SdL  From  May  1769  to  October  1771,  ihey  alio  clothed  and  tent 
lo  tea,  in  the  king't  tbipi  and  in  the  merchantt'  terrice,  1078  diitretaed  boys. 

IN  1IDCCLXII^ 
WILLIAM  BICKt,  Bag.  Or  BAMBeRGH, 

Left  a  ^aneiout  token  of  regard  to  4hb  hit  native  city,  worthy  to  be  recorded  to 
the  latetl  potleri'y.    He  bequeathed  to  thit  tociety  a  tnro  of  money  which  pri>- 
duced  800/.  per  annum  for  fitting  out  poor  boyt  in  time  of  war  to  terve'the' 
oflicera  on  board  the  royal  navy,  in  order  to  be  bronght  op  at  teamen  in  time  of- 
peace;  one  half  of  the  produce  to  be  expended  in  fitting  out  poor  boyt  as- 
appreoticea  to  ownert  and  matter*  of  thipt  in  the  merchanta*  tervice  and  coatt*. 
ing  vaatelt ;  the  other  half  in  placing  out  poor  girit  to  tradet,  whereby  they  can 
cam  an  honett  livelihood :  the  tam  of  150/.  being  very  inadequate  to  the  general 
deiign  of  employing  boyt  at  tea,  the  benevolent  are  invited  to  relieve  the  or« 
phant,  prevent  the  miteriea  of  poverty  and  idleneaa,  and  teach  the  riaing  gene* 
latioD  to  defend  their  country  and  promote  her  commerce: 

Tbia  Memorial  waa  given  by 
TaoMAa  NAaa,  eaq.  Citiaen  of  London; 

INGORPORATBD  A.  D.  MOCCLZXII. 

RoBsar,  Lord  Rom m by,  President. 
John  Tbomnton,  eaq   Treasurer. 

On  the  pedestal—* 

Bleated  it  the  or.aD  who  provideih  for  the  tick  and  needy,  the  Lard  ahall 
deliver  him  in  the  time  of  trouble. 

A  corridor  or  gallery,  which  oearly  surrounds  the  building,  is 
constructed  over  the  cloUter ;  this  was  left  in  a  very  onHnished 
slate  by  sir  C.  Wren,  and  has  been  improved  and  embellished  in  a 
handsome  and  tasteful  style ;  a  false  ceiling  b  constnicted  about 
midway  of  its  height  which  is  richly  pannelled,  and  although  the 
mouldings  are  in  a  different  tas»te  to  the  main  structure,  the  varia-^ 
tioo  is  not  obtrusive,  owing  to  the  passage  not  being  seen  in  contact 
with  any  of  the  original  work.  In  addition  to  the  alterations  be* 
fore  noticed*  many  improvements  were  effected  in  the  building  at 
the  i«cent  repair ;  some  of  the  shops  which  disfigured  the  bases  of 
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the  grcal  cokioifis  have  becti  removed,  oimI  the  othe^rs  will  follow 
whcB  llie  leases  expire :  tbe  pUmards-wluch  ^ere  formerly  allowed 
to  be  a/fixed  to  asy  pai^  of  Ihe  piaaza»  even  the  colamns,  are  now 
cpnfuied  to  a  place  aU<Kl|ed  for  such  piirpbie  above  the  wainscot- 
ting  ;  the  whole  area  was  relaid  and  drained. 
*  The  contract  for. rebttilding  the  tower  amounted  to  7,4651.  which, 
with  the additt<»  of  502/.  12i.8i/.  lor  extra  works:  976f.  15t.  for 
SjCnlpture ;  and  882/.  17«.  9rf.  for  the  clock  and  chimes,  makes  the 
entire  expense  of  rehuilding  the  tower  9,827/.  5f . 

Lloyd's  Coffee-hottse  has  long  been  a  very  celebrated  commercial 
rendezvous,  and  it  maintains  a  distinguished  superiority  over  every 
other  establishment  of  the  kind.     The  persons  who  resort  to  it  are 
the  most  eminent  merchants,  under- writers,  insurance,  stock,  and 
exchange  brokers,  &c.     In  all  naval  concfrns,  a  general  priority  of 
intelligence  is  found  in  Lloyd's  Books,  which  are  designed  for  the 
purpose  of  registering  the  arrival  and  sailing  of  vessels,  losses  at 
sea,  captures,  re-captares,  engagements,  accid^nts^  and  other  import 
tatit  matters  connected  with  the  shipping  intei^ts.   .The  rooms  are 
neatly  fitted  up;  thip  bufiness  of.the.Golfee-hoa«e  bdvlg  kept  com- 
pletely distinct  from  the  divisions  appropriated  to  the  subscribers. 
That  valuable  institution,   the  PatrioUc  Fund»  was  began   by  the 
merchants,  &c.  subscribers  to  Lloyd's,  pn  the  20kb  of  July,  1808, 
dbout  two  months,  alter  Ihe  breaking  out  of  the  late  war,  with 
a  view  of  providing  a  suitable  stock  for  the  relief  of  the  widows, 
orphans,  and  dependent  relatives  of  the  brave  men  who,  in  their 
omintry's  service,  should  fall  in  Imttle  with  the  enemy,  or  die  of 
wounds  received  in  action ;  and  likewise  to  famish  effectual  assist- 
ance to  the  wounded  themselves  in  all  cases  of  disability  or  loss  of 
limb.     The  subscribers  to  the  coffee-house  commenced  the  dona- 
tions by  voting  20,000/.  3  per  cent  consols,  from  their,  general  hind, 
besides  contributing  Hberally  as  individuals.    Since  that  period,  the 
exertions  of  the  cpmrnittee  have  been  so  well  seconded  by  the  pub- 
lic at  large,  that  nearly  410,000/.  has  been  distributed  in  further- 
ance of  the  designs  of  the  institution ;.  and  more  than  100,000/.  is 
still  in  hand  to  answer  future  applications!     Some  part,  however,  of 
this  great  aggregate  of  upwards  of  half  a  million  sterling,  has  arisen 
(torn  investments  in  the  funds,  from  interest,  &c.    The  number  of 
cases  in  which  relief  has  been  afforded  to  wounded  and  disabled 
olficers,  seamen,  private  sokliers,  their  widows,  orphans,  and  help- 
less relatioiis,  has  amounted  to  more  than  14,000.     But  it  is  not  by 
this  e^taUishneiit  done  that  the  frequenters  of  Lloyd's  Coffee- 
house have  evinced  their  patriotic  spirit  and  liberality.     On  all 
great  ^ccasiaiis,  where  the  utility  of  a  public  subscription  is  appa- 
rent, Uiey  generally  take  the  lead  ;  and,  under  their  auspices,  the 
donations  are  always  considerable.     After  the  great  battle  of  the 
Nile,  in  1398,  the  subscriptions  received  here  for  the  benefit  of  the 
widows  and  the  woondeii  seamen  amounted  to  82,423/.  19s.  9d. 
and  lord  Howe's  victory  on  the  Ist  of  June,  1794,  was  also  followed 
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by  a  8ai»crqfftibn  lorminilar  piirpoMa»  of  n,WlL'  1&».  lid*  $Xt 
wbioh  WM  pale)  into  Lloyd**.*  . 

-  Tke  Gresham  lectares,  as  already  stated^  weieealabliBlied  ia  pur^ 
amace  ol  tke  will  of  sir  TiioraasGreahaiii»  who  devised  his  properly 
IB  the  Royal  Exchange,  &c.  in  trast  to  the  city  and  the  Mercers' 
company,  for  the  purpose  (among  othei^)  of  defraying^  the  salaries 
of  foar  lectarers  in  divinity ,  astronomy^  masic^  and  geometry,  and 
three  readers  in  civil  law,  physic,  and  rhetoric ;  and  for  the  general 
instruction,  the  lectures  on  those  sciences  were  to  be  read  daily, 
both  in  LAtin  and  in  English.  The  trustees,  however,  hlive  long 
been  induced  to  suffer  the  lectures  to  be  delivered  (agreeably  to  the 
practice  of  the  universities)  only  in  term-time,  although  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  will  and  intention  of  th^  founder;  by  which  uiad-> 
▼ertence,  and  through,  the  studied  brevity  observed  in  the  lectures, 
the  professors*  i^cea  iiave  almost  dwindled  into  mere  sine* 
cures,  and  the  public  derive  little  or  no  advantage  from  sir 
Thomas's  munificence.  The  yearly  salary'  df  each  professor  ia 
now  100/. 

The  Royal  Exdi8a|;e  is  kept  open  as  f|  th«|roiighfare  from  eighl 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  oalf«past  tour  Jp  the  afternoon.  The 
hours  of  bunness  have  been  several  times  altered,  but  are  now 
considered  to  extend  from  twelve  till  four ;  the  last  hour  is  alwava 
the  most  busy  one*  To  a  person  unaoeusiomed  to  Uie  view,  uie 
eiowded  asaemblagfs  of  merchants  and  traders  of  all  nations  whicb 
My  be  daily  held  vrilUn  the  area,  forms  an  mteresting,  as  well  as 
mstnictive  scene. 

The  extinil  of  the  Royal  Exchange  from  north  to  south  b  171  feet» 

id  from  east  to  west  208leet. 

On  fhe  site  of  the  Pdpe's  Head  tavern,  was  formerly  a  royal 

eiace,  in  which  king  John  resided  when  Hubert  de  Burgh,  earl  of 
nt,  wns  put  upon  his  defence,  and  acquitted  himself^  says  Matthew 
Faiis,  ^before  tne  king  in  Cornhlll.' 

.  'Hie  Pope's    Head  tavern,  with  other  houies  adjoining,    were 
ibtmgly  boilt  of  stone,  and  were  formerly  in  one,  belonging  to  some 

Emn  of  great  state,  as  may  be  soppoied  by  the  arms,  via.  three 
ns  passant-guardant,  which  was  the  whole  arms  of  England  before 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  who  quartered  them  with  the  arms  of 
France.  These  arms,  supported  by  two  angels,  were  handsomely 
and  largely  carved  in  the  fore  front  of  this  bouse  towards  the  high 
street. 

On  March  86th,  1747,  a  dreadful  fire  broke  ont  in  Cornhiil» 
destroying  nearly  100  houses,  and  extending  nearly  from  Change- 
alley  to. St.  Michael's  chnreh  east,  and  fromComhill  to  the  church*^ 
yard  of  St.  Edmund  the  king,  south.  5,7741.  lOe.  4c(.  was  imme* 
diatety  collected  for  the  benefit  of  the  sufferers. 

GornhilI»  as  before-mentioned,  originally  received  its  name  frons 

♦  Brsyley,  K.  p.  4»i 
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Ibeinf  Uie  principal  miirket  whence  the  city  was  supplied  with  corn«^ 
It  does  oot  appear  that  the  factors  lived,  ui  the  street^but  that  stalls' 
wei^  erected,  at  which  they  attended  cm  market-days.  The  houses 
Here  at  that  time  chiefly  occupied  by  respectable  drapers,  who  were 
so  numerous  as  t6  be  formed  into  a  distinct  guild,  under  the  title 
of  the  *  drapers  of  Cornhill/  The  drapers,  on  leaving  this  street,, 
were  succeeded  by  a  less  respectable  class  of  dealers  in  old  clutlies, 
who  did  not  appear  to  have,  been  very  particular  as  to  what  they 
bought.  Lidgate,  the  monk  of  Bury,  in  his  *  London  Lickpenny/ 
thus  notice*  Comhill  ;— 

'Thei)iiit6CoaKHii.LsoonI|ociei  .. 

Where  was  moch  •toleo  gere  amoo^  |  ', 

I  nw  where  hooge  ngioe  own  hoode, 
-  Thai  I  had  lost  amonee  the  thropge  j 
'        To  by  myno  own  hoode  I  thought  if  wroDge, 
I  knew  it  as  wall  as  1  did  my  crtde, 
,     ,  Bat  for  lack  of  oiony  I  cold  not  «p«de.' 

.The  building  of  the  Royal  Exchange  restored  Cpmhill  to  its  pre" 
sent  respectability.  On  the.  north  side  of  Cornhill  is  Birch tn-laue, 
6orruptly  for  Burchover-laiie,  so  denominated  from  the  builder. 

.  Tim  Priton, 

•  ■  .     ■ .  .       .  ...  » 

•  In. the  year  12B2,  a  conduit  was  first  built  o(  stime  by  Henry 
Wallies,  mavor,  to  be  a  prison  for  night  walkers  and  other  suspicious 
persons,  and  was  called  the  Tun  upon  Cornhill,  becauie  the  same 
was  built '  somewhat  in  form  of  a  tun  standing  on  one  end.' 

,  Without  the  west  side  of  this  tun'  Was  a  well '  of  spring  water, 
curbed  round  with  hard  stone.  This,  spring  is  in  uie  at  the  present 
time,  being  preserved  by  a  handsome  pump  at  the  south-east^  corner 
ol  the  Royal  Exchange. 

\  To  this  prispn  of  the  Tun>  the  night  watch  committed  not,  only 
night-walkers,  but  also  other  persons,  as  well  spiritual  as  temporal* 
whom  they  suspected  of  incontinency,  and  punished  them  according 
to  the  customs  of  this  city  ;  but  complaint  thereof  being  made  abouli 
the  year  of  Christ  1297,  kmg  Edwaid  I.  forbade  the  imprisonment 
of  the  clergy  therein. 

1  About  the  year  1209,  several  of  the  principal  citizens  of  JLondon, 
vis.  T.  Romaiie,  Richard  Gloucester,  Nicholas  Fartngdon,.  Adam 
Helingbury,  T.  Saly,  John  Dunstable,  Richard  Ashwy,  John  Wade«^^ 
and  William  Stratford,  broke  open  this  prison,  and  took  out  certain 
persons  confined  therein  ;  foi'  which  they  welB  severely  punished. by 
long  imprisonment  and  great  fines.  It  cost  the  citizens,  as  some 
have  vrritten,  more  than  twenty  thousand  marks,  which  they  were, 
amerced  in  before  William  de  Mareh,  treasurer  of  the  kings  exche* 
quer,  to  purchase  the  king*s  favour  and  the  confirmation  of  lhei& 
liberties.:  / 

In  the  year  13B3,  the  7th  of  Richard  II.,  the  citizens  taking  upon 
them  the  rights  that  belonged  to  their  bisliops,  first  imprisontd  &uch 
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85  were  taken  in  fornicatioD  or  adultery,  in  the  said  Tan ;  and  after 
bringing  them  forth  to  the  sight  of  the  world,  they  caused  their 
beads  to  be  shaved*  after  the  manner  of  thieves,  whom  they  called 
*  Appellators/  and  so  to  be  led  about  the  city,  in  sight  of  all  the 
inhabitants,  with  trumpets  and  pipes  sounding  before  them,  that 
their  persons  might  be  the  more  largely  known.  '  Neither  did  they 
spare  such  kind  of  men  a.  whit  the  more,'  says  Mr.  Maitland,  '  but 
used  them  as  hardly,  saying,  they  abhorred  not  only  the  negligence 
of  their  prelates,  but  also  detested  their  avarice  that  studied  for 
money,  omitted  the  punishment  limited  by  law,  and  permitted  those 
that  were  found  guilty  to  live  favourably  by  their  fines  ;  wherefore, 
they  would  themselves,  they  said,  purge  their  city  from  such  filthi- 
ness,  lest,  through  God*s  vengeance,  either  the  pestilence  or  sword 
should  swallow  Uiem.*  In  a  charge  of  the  ward  mote-inquest,  about 
this  period,  in  every  ward  in  this  city  were  these  words : — '  If  there 
bee  any  priest  in  service  within  the  ward,  which  before-time  hath 
beene  set  m  the  Tunne  in  Cornehill  for  his  dishonesty,  and  hath 
forsworne  the  city,  all  such  shall  be  presented.' 

John  Atwod,  draper,  dwelling  in  the  parish  of  St.  Michael  upon 
Cornhill,  directly  against  the  church,  '  having  a  proper  woman  to 
his  wife,  such  an  one  as  seemed  the  holiest  among  a  thousand,  had 
also  a  lusty  country  priest  of  the  said  parish  church  repairing  to  his 
house,  with  the  which  priest  the  said  Atwod  would  sometimes  after 
supper  play  a  game  at  tables  for  a  pint  of  ale.  It  chanced  on  a 
time,  having  haste  of  work,  and  his  game  proving  long,  he  left  his 
wife  to  play  it  out,  and  went  down  to  his  shop.  But  returning  to 
fetch  a  pressing-iron,  he  found  such  play  (to  his  misliking)  that  he 
forced  the  priest  to  leap  out  at  a  window  over  the  pent-house  into  the 
street,  and  so  to  run  to  his  lodging  in  the  church-yard.  Atwod  and 
his  wife  were  soon  reconciled,  so  that  he  would  not  suffer  her  to  be 
called  in  question  ;  but  the  priest  being  apprehended  and  committed, 
'  I  saw  his  punishment  to  be  thus,'  says  Stow :  '  He  was  on  three 
market-days  conveyed  through  the  high  street  and  markets  of  the 
city»  with  a  paper  on  his  head,  whereon  was  written  his  trespass. 
The  first  day  he  rode  in  a  carry ;  the  second  on  a'  horse,  his  face  to 
the  horse's  tail ;  the  third,  led  betwixt  two,  and  every  day  rung  with 
bascms,  and  proclamations  made  of  his  fact  at  every  turning  of  the 
streets,  and  also  before  John  Atwod's  stall,  and  the  church  door  of 
his  service,  where  he  lost  his  chauntry  of  twenty  nobles  the  year, 
and  was  banished  the  city  for  ever.' 

In  the  year  1401,  the  Tun  was  made  a  cistern  for  sweet  wat^r, 
conveyed  by  pipes  of  lead  from  Tyburn,  and  was  from  thenceforth 
called  the  conduit  upon  Cornhill.  Then  was  the  well  planked 
over,  and  a  strong  prison  made  of  timber,  called  a  cage«  with  a  pair 
of  stocks  set  upon  it,  and  this  was  for  night-walkers ;  on  the  top  of 
which  cage  was  placed  a  pillory,  for  the  punishment  of  bakers 
offending  in  the  assize  of  bread,  for  millers  stealing  of  corn  at  the 
inin,  and  for  bawds  and  scolds,  and  other  offendere. 

vot~  in.  2  H 
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The  condait  u|M>n  Cornhill  was,  in  the  year  1475,  repaired  M 
Robert  Drope,  draper,  mayor,  who  then  dwelt  in  that  ward.  H^ 
enlarged  the  cislern  of  this  conduit  with  an  eaat  end  of  atone  and 
lead,  and  castellated  it  in  comely  mrauer. 

In  the  centre  of  the  four  streets,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Corn- 
hill,  stood  the 

Wmier  SUmdard.^ 

It  was  erected  in  1582  by  Peter  Maurice,  constructor  of  the 
water-works  at  London-bridge.  This  ingenious  person  made  an 
artificial  forcer,  to  convey  the  Thames  water  over  the  steeple  of  the 
church  of  St.  Magnus,  and  thence  into  several  houses  in  Thames- 
street,  New  Fish-street,  and  Gracechurch-street,  up  to  Cornhill,  by 
the  north-west  corner  of  Leadenhall,  then  the  highest  ground  in  the 
city.  Here  the  water  from  the  main  pipe,  rushing  into  a  standard, 
rushed  out  again  through  four  spouts,  viz.  one  running  each  way  at 
every  tide.  This  not  only  supplied  the  inhabitants  in  a  plentiful 
manner,  but  in  some  degree  inundated  the  streets  towards  Bishops- 
gate,  Aldgate,  Gracechurch-street,  and  the  Stocks  market.  This 
mde  contrivance,  which  Stow  calls  *  a  conveniency,'  did  not  continue 
till  his  time.  A  view  of  this  standard  and  the  old  church  of  SL 
Peter  is  introduced  in  the  plan  of  St.  Martin's  Outwich  parish.* 


^^^»^^^»^»>#^^»^#^ 


CHAPTER  XV. 


History  and  Topography  of  Crippiegate  Ward  Within* 

This  ward  derived  its  name  from  the  ancient  gate  of  Crippiegate, 
and  is  divided  into  two  parts,  called  Crippiegate  within  and  Crip- 
piegate without,  from  their  relative  situations  to  the  city  walls.  The 
former  division  consists  of  the  nine  precincts  of  St.  Lawrence ;  St. 
Mary  Magdalen  ;  Milk-street ;  St.  Peter ;  St.  Michael,  Wood-street ; 
St.  John  Zachary;  St.  Alban,  Wood-street;  St.  Olave,  Silver- 
street  ;  and  Aldermanbury.  This  ward  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Cheap,  Bassistiaw,  and  Coleman-street  wards;  on  the  north  by 
Crippiegate  without ;  on  the  west  by  Aldersgate  ward,  and  on  the 
south  by  Bread-street  ward,  it  is  governed  by  an  alderman,  and 
returns  eight  inhabitants  to  the  court  of  common  council. 

Before  the  great  fire  in  1666,  there  were  five  churches  in  this 
ward,  viz.  St.  Alban,  Wood-street ;  St.  Alphage,  London-wall;  St. 
Mary,  Aldermanbury ;  St.  Michael,  Wood-street ;  and  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,  Milk-street ;  all  of  which  have  been  rebuilt  except  the 
last.    ' 

*  Vide  ante  p.  S59. 
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St.  Albany  Wood-$ireei. 

The  parochial  church  of  St.  Alban  is  a  rectory,  and  takes  its  name 
from  its  dedication  to  St.  Alban,  the  first  martyr  of  Great  Britain. 
It  stands  on  the  east  side  of  Wood-street,  at  the  south  west  angle  of 
Love-lane»  and  is  supposed  to  l>e  founded  in  990  by  Icing  Adlestan, 
or  Athelstan,  the  Saxon,  who  began  his  reign  in  or  about  024 ; 
and  was  so  well  built,  that  the  original  foundation  continued,  with 
proper  repairs,  till  the  year  1G34,  when  it  was  pulled  down,  and  a 
new  church  was  built  upon  the  same  spot,  which  was  destroyed  92 
yean  after  by  the  fire  of  London.  This  church  was  originally  in 
the  patronage  of  the  abbot  and  convent  of  St.  Albans,  in  Hertford- 
shire, from  whom  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  master,  &c.  of  the 
hospital  of  St.  James's,  Westminster.  But  it  has  been  in  the  patron* 
ave  of  Eton  college  ever  since  the  year  1477,  when  the  provost  and 
fellows  of  Eton  presented  Richard  Hopton  to  this  church. 

The  new  church  was  erected,  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  walls 
of  the  old  one,  and  was  made  the  parish  church  of  St.  Alban  in 
Wood-street  and  St.  Olave  in  Silver-street  by  22  Car.  H.  It  is 
situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  street,  at  the  northern  side  of  Love- 
lane  ;  and  with  the  exception  of  the  rectory-house,  which  is  attached 
to  the  south  side  of  the  building,  is  insulated.  The  plan  is  irregular, 
in  consequence  of  the  foundations  of  the  old  church  having  been  ad- 
hered to  by  the  architect  in  the  construction  of  the  new  one.  Although 
the  present  church  is  said  to  have  been  rebuilt  about  thirty  years  an- 
terior to  the  great  fire,  and  again  after  that  calamity,  it  is  evident 
from  the  different  styles  of  architecture,  that  considerable  portions 
of  a  building  older  than  either  period  have  been  preserved,  and  stili 
exist  in  the  present  edifice.  The  plan  gives  a  body  and  side  aisles, 
with  an  attached  chapel  on  the  north  side,  and  a  tower  at  the  west 
end  of  the  north  aisle,  a  portion  of  what  otherwise  would  be  the 
south  aisle  being  occupied  by  the  rectory  house. 

The  west  front  of  the  church  is  bounded  laterally  by  the  tower  on 
one  side,  and  the  rectQry-house  on  the  other.  The  principal  entrance 
is  a  poor  imitation  of  a  doorway  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  the  arch  is 
pointed,  and  bounded  by  a  sweeping  canopy,  ending  in  a  finial,  and 
ornamented  with  ill-formed  crockets;  above  the  doorway  is  a  large 
window,  which  is  made  in  breadth  into  five  divisions,  subdivided  by  a 
transom  into  two  heights,  forming  ten  compartments,  each  of  which 
has  an  arched  head  inclosing  five  sweeps ;  the  arch  of  the  window  is 
pointed,  and  the  head  occupied  by  two  sub-arches,  the  spandrils  of 
which,  as  well  as  the  remainder  of  the  design,  are  filled  with  tracery 
in  circles  and  trefoils.  The  whole  composition  is  either  an  excellent 
copy  of  a  window  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  or« 
what  is  more  probable,  a  remnant  of  the  former  chorch.  The  ele- 
vation is  finished  with  a  gabled  parapet  ornamented  with  upright 
pannels,  having  trefoil  extremities  partly  destroyed  by  some  bung- 
ling workman  employed  to  repair  the  charch.  The  tower  is  square, 
and  is  in  four  stories ;  on  the  west  front  and  northern  flank  are 

2  H  2 
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pointed  ivindows  of  two  lights  with  arched  heads,  the  head  of  the 
arch  containing  two  quatrefoils ;  the  design  is  not  bad.  In  the  next 
story  are  two  circular  windows  inclosing  six  sweeps ;  the  third  has 
two  small  pointed  openings.  The  upper  story  has  also  two  pointed 
windows  divided  by  muUions  into  compartments:  both  the  latter 
stories  are  repeated  on  the  four  sides  of  the  tower  which  are  dear 
of  the  church.  At  the  angles  are  slender  buttresses,  and  others  are 
attached  to  the  centre  of  each  face  of  the  lower ;  the  angular  but- 
tresses rise  from  the  ground  ;  the  others  rise  from  corbels  formed  into 
lions*  heads,  above  the  heads  of  the  lower  windows.  The  elevation 
is  finished  with  a  parapet  pierced  with  oblong  apertures,  havnig  three 
sweeps  at  each  end,  and  the  whole  is  surmounted  with  eight  pinna- 
cles, which  terminate  the  buttresses;  they  are  notched  at  the  angles, 
and  end  in  fleurs-de-lis  as  finials.  The  tower  is  the  worst  specimen 
of  the  architect's  works  in  the  pointed  style.  In  the  north  wall  of 
the  church  are  two  windows  with  fiat  pointed  arches,  each  of  which 
is  made  into  three  divisions  by  muliions  diverging  at  their  tops  into 
arched  heads,  inclosing  five  sweeps.  The  square  chapel,  which  is 
attached  to,  and  occupies  the  residue  of  this  side  of  the  church,  has 
a  similar  window  in  its  three  sides  which  are  clear  of  the  church, 
the  north  side  having,  in  addition,  a  small  doorway  with  an  ellipti- 
cal arch.  The  walls  are  finished  with  battlements.  The  whole  of 
this  portion  of  the  church  is  in  the  style  of  architecture  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  and  is  of  the  same  class  as  the 
generality  of  the  few  existing  ancient  churches  in  the  metropolis. 
The  north  wall  of  the  church  and  the  attached  chapel  may,  there- 
fore, be  considered  to  be  anterior  to  the  fire,  with  the  exceptions  of 
the  battlements  and  the  door-ca«e,  which  are  evidently  additions 
The  east  front  to  the  church  has  unequally  sized  buttresses  at  the 
division  between  the  nave  and  aisles ;  in  the  centre  division  is  a 
pointed  window,  made  by  muliions  into  four  divisions,  with  a  large 
circle  and  other  compartments  on  i\w  head,  a  clumsy  attempt  at  the 
composition  of  a  window  in  the  style  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
north  aisle  has  a  window  of  three  lights  as  before  described,  and 
the  southern  an  oval  window,  under  which  there  was  formerly  an 
internal  doorway  to  a  small  attached  vestry,  now  removed.  It  will 
not  be  difficult  in  this  portion  to  trace  the  ancient  building;  the 
irregular  buttresses  and  the  north  window,  with  much  of  the  walls, 
are  no  doubt  ancient.  The  modern  windows  and  battlements 
speak  plainly  for  themselves  and  betray  their  origin.  The  south 
aisle,  in  consequence  of  a  portion  of  its  plan  being  taken  up  with 
the  rectory  house,  has  only  two  windows  of  the  same  design  as  the 
opposite  side,  hut  surmounted  by  weather  cornices,  which  are 
wanting  in  all  the  other  specimens.  Below  the  window,  nearest 
the  west,  is  an  elliptical  arched  doorway.  The  body  of  the  church 
is  lighted  by  a  clerestory,  consisting  of  four  double  windows  on  each 
.side ;  each  window  is  divided  by  a  mullion  into  two  lights,  having 
arched  heads,  inclosing  five  sweeps  and  a  qnatrefoil  in  the  span<» 
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drib.  This  arrangement  of  tlie  windows  in  pairs  is  similar  to  St' 
Margaret's,  Westminster,  and  is  no  doubt  a  close  copy  of  the  older 
church. 

The  interior  suffers  in  appearance  in  consequence  of  the  irregula- 
rity of  the  plan.  On  each  side  of  the  nave  are  three  clusters  of 
columns  sustaining  low  pointed  arches ;  the  detail  is  far  inferior  to 
that  of  St.  Mary  Aldermary.*  The  clustered  columns  are  as  usual 
attached  to  a  square  pier ;  but  the  archivolts  are  entirely  separated 
from  the  pier  by  imposts  formed  of  a  continuation  of  the  mouldings 
of  the  capitals  of  the  columns.  The  first  division  of  the  north  able 
b  occupied  by  the  tower,  and  the  first  and  second  on  the  south  side 
by  the  rectory-house,  the  several  walls  of  which  engage  three  of  the 
clusters  of  columns.  From  the  capital  of  the  inner  column  in  each 
of  the  main  clusters,  rise  three  slender  columns  united  and  attached 
to  the  walls  of  the  clerestory,  and  which  sustain  on  their  conjoined 
capitals  the  vaulted  roof ;  this  is  composed  of  plaster,  in  imitation  of 
stone.  The  arch  is  of  a  low  pointed  form,  and  has  a  rib  running 
along  the  soffit  of  its  crown,  to  which  the  various  diagonal  ribs 
springing  from  the  lateral  columns  are  united ;  these  are  again 
crossed  by  shorter  ribs  which  divide  the  soffit  of  the  roof  into  a  va- 
riety of  triangles  ;  at  the  intersections  are  bosses  carved  with  roies 
and  other  flowers;  the  aisles  are  simply  groined  with  diagonal  cross 
springers,  uniting  in  a  boss,  having  Golhicised  modillions  as  im- 
posts attached  to  the  side  walls.  There  is  a  great  want  of 
solidity  and  relief  on  the  various  groins  of  Ihis ceiling;  but  upon 
the  whole,  the  central  division  may  be  considered  as  a  very  fair 
modern  specimen  of  pointed  architecture.  The' chapel  is  now  walled 
off  from  the  church,  and  divided  into  a  porch  and  vestry  room.  The 
tower  is  approached  from  the  church  by  a  large  doorway  in  its 
south  wall ;  the  head-way  b  a  low  pointed  arch  enclosed  in  a  square 
head  ;  the  spandrils  enriched  with  qiiatrefoils  in  circles ;  this  door* 
way  is  evidently  more  ancient  than  the  present  church.  The  first 
division  of  the  clerestory  from  the  west  has  no  window  on  either 
side,  and  the  second  on  the  south  side  is  closed  by  the  wall  of  the 
rectory  house.  At  the  western  end  of  the  church  is  a  gallery,  pro- 
bably coeval  with  the  building,  in  which  b  an  organ  erected  in 
1728.  The  altar  screen  occupies  the  wall  beneath  the  principal 
eastern  window  ;  it  consists  of  a  central  and  lateral  divisions,  the 
latter  have  two  pair  of  Corinthian  columns,  sustaining  an  entabla- 
ture and  elliptical  pediments ;  the  capitals  of  the  columns,  as  well 
as  some  carving  on  the  screen  and  other  parts  of  the  church,  are 
executed  in  lime-tree.  The  altar  is  surmounted  with  the  royal  arms, 
the  blazonry  of  which  have  been  altered  at  the  last  repair  to  those 
of  the  late  sovereign ;  the  wall  above  is  painted  with  a  curtain, 
and  the  division  of  the  groining  of  the  roof  over  it  with  a  choir  of 
angeb.     The  pulpit  is  hexagonal,  with  a  sounding  Iward  of  the 

*  Deacribed  ante,  page  437. 
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same  form,  and  with  the  desks,  is  affixed  to  tlie  only  unengaged 
pillar  on  the  south  side  of  the  church.  The  black  velvet  hangings 
of  the  pulpit  used  in  Lent  have  the  date  1631.  To  the  reading 
desk  is  affixed  the  almost  unique  specimen  of  the  hour'-giass,  which 
was  in  the  early  ages  of  the  reformation  a  constant  appendage  to  the 
pulpit.*  In  the  present  instance  it  has  left  the  pulpit  for  tlie  read-^ 
ing  desk,  and  is  of  course  a  mere  matter  of  ornament;  it  is  com- 
posed of  brass,  and  on  each  end  is  a  raised  rim  of  fleurs-de-lis,  and 
•  crosses  patee ;  and  is  further  ornamented  with  angels  blowing  trum- 
])ets.  The  stand  is  of  the  same  material,  and  is  raised  oq  a  twisted 
column.  The  stand  was  given,  together  with  branches  for  the 
'  church  pulpit  and  desk,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Waidson,  parish  clerk  in 
1685.t  The  font  is  situated  in  a  pew  iu  the  north  aisle ;  it  is  a 
handsome  circular  basin  of  white  marble,  sustained  on  a  balluster, 
and  ornamented  with  four  cherubic  beads  with  expanded  wings, 
and  covered  with  fruit  and  foliage  in  basso  relievo.  There  is  little 
doubt  of  its  having  been  carved  by  the  masterly  hand  of  Gibbons, 
as  it  much  resembles  that  at  St.  Margiret,  Lothbury,  bi  every  thing 
but  the  style  of  the  ornaments. 

Very  many  fragments  of  persons  who  had  been  executed  for 
their  crimes,  and  afterwards  dissected  at  llie  barber-8urgeans*-hall, 
in  the  vicinity  of  this  church,  were  buried  in  the  church-yard.  The 
old  church  of  St.  Alban's  contauied  several  monuments  to  eminent 
persons,  particularly  that  of  sir  Richard  lllyngworth,  baron  of  the 
exchequer;  Thomas  Chatworth,  mayor,  1443;  John  Woodcock, 
mayor,  1405;  sir  John  Cheke,  1557;  and  others.  The  most  an- 
cient was  that  oH  William  Liuchlade,  mercer,  1392. 

The  parsonage  house  adjoins  the  church,  aud  was  rebuilt  in 
1804,  being  situated  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  church ;  it  has 
neither  yard  nor  garde  a,  and  must  necessarily  be  a  most  unpleasant, 
if  not  unwholesome,  residence. 

The  only  monument  worthy  of  notice  is  to  the  memory  of  Benja- 
min Harvey,  esq.  major  of  the  yellow  regiment  of  trained  bands, 
who  gave  the  font.     He  died  1684,  aged  44. 

The  reparations  of  the  church  after  the  great  fire  by  sir  C. 
Wren,  were  completed  in  1685.  The  expense  was  3,165/.  Of.  Qd. 
being  one  of  the  lowest  estimates  of  this  architect's  churches, 
which  in  itself  proves  that  a  reparation  alone  took  place  after  the 
firc,  it  being  impossible  that  the  present  stone  building  could  have 
been  rebuilt  for  a  less  sum  than  the  brick  churches  of  the  same 
period.  This  church  is  W  feet  in  length,  59  in  breadth,  33  m 
height,  and  the  tower  to  the  parapet  is  85  feet  6  inches  high,  and 
to  the  finials  of  the  pinnacles  92. 

St.  Alphage. 

This  church  is  so  called  from  its  dedication  to  St.  Alphage,  or 

*  In  the  Author's  History  of  Lam-      io  churches. 
f>eth,  pp.  66,  67,   some   observations  t  It  is  engraved  in  the  Gentleman^ 

wiJl  be  found  on  the  use  of  hour-glasses      Magazine,  vol.  xcii,  part  ii,  p.  800. 
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Elpliagey  a  noMe  Anglo-Saxon  saiak,  bbh<^  of  Whicbeater,  and 
afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  put  to  death  by  the 
Danes,  at  Greenwich,  on  the  17th  of  April,  1014. 

The  first  church  in  London,  dedicated  to  tlits  saint,  stood  adjoin- 
ing to  the  city  wall,  near  the  east  side  of  Cripplegate.  But  it  being 
demolished  at  the  suppression  of  religions  bonaes,  by  Heury  VIIL 
and  the  site  thereof  turned  into  a  carpenter^s  yard,  the  south  aisle 
of  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Elsmg  Spital,  was  converted  into  the 
parish  church. 

The  advowson  of  this  church,  whidi  is  a  rectory,  was  ancteutly 
in  the  dean  and  canons  of  St.  Martin*B-le-Orand,  in  whom  it  conti- 
nued till  Henry  VIL  annexed  it  to  St.  Peter  s,  Westminster,  when 
the  abbot  and  convent  l)ecame  the  patrons  of  it ;  but  that  convent 
being  dissolved,  queen  Mary,  in  the  year  1663,  granted  the  patron- 
age lliereof  to  Edmund,  bishop  of  London,  and  his  succe»sors,  in 
whom  it  still  remains. 

This  church  escaped  the  fire  of  London,  but  soon  after  became 
very  ruinous. 

'  In  1711,  llie  parishioners  applied  to  the  commissioners  for 
building  fifty  new  churches,  for  enlarging  this  church.  This  was 
sneeeeded  in  1718  by  another  petition  to  parliament.  After  all 
those  efforts,  they  were  under  the  necessity,  three  years  after,  to 
repair  it.  About  1724  the  pavement  was  sunk,  and  the  pews  so 
deranged,  that  it  was  dangerous  to  pass  along  the  aisles ;  upon 
which  291/.  was  expended  in  repairs. 

*  In  1747,  the  steeple  was  in  such  a  state,  that  the  bells  <;onld 
not  be  rung,  when  four  of  the  six  were  sold. 

'  Finally,  Sept.  1774^  the  whole  church  was  pronounced  so  de. 

.  cayed  and  damp,  that  it  became  unfit  for  use,  and  was  shut  up* 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  re-building  of  it« 
Mr.  Staines  (afterwards  sir  William  Staines,  knt.  and  alderman) 
offered  to  take  down  and  re-build  the  church  for  1,360/.  which  was 
accepted,  and  the  money  partly  raised  by  annuities.  Part  of  the 
old  walls  were  strong  enough  to  be  preserved,  for  supportiDg  a 
steeple,  in  which  two  bells  were  ordered  to  be  hung,  one  a  tenor  of 

,  12  cwt.  and  the  saint's,  3  cwt. 

*  July  24, 1777,  the  new  church  was  opened,  when  the  reverend 
Richard  Wvnne,  rector,  preached  a  sermon  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ward  schools.'* 

This  church  occupies  a  small  spot  of  ground  behind  the  houses 
on  the  south  side  of  London-wall.  The  east  front  may  be  seen  from 
Aldermanbury.  The  south  side  partially  abuts  on  Sion  College 
-  gardens,  and  a  northern  porch  or  entrance  on  the  footpath  of  Lon- 
don*wall.  It  possesses  no  exterior  character ;  the  portion  which 
may  be  seen  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  secular  structure,  or  a 
dissenting  meeting.    The  east  end  is  made  into  three  divisions; 

*  Malcolm,  Load.  Red.  vol.  i,  p.  80. 
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the  centre  consUls  of  a  stylobate  sustaining  two  pilasten.  crowned 
with  a  mongrel  entablature  and  cornice ;  the  order,  a  journe^nian's 
imitation  of  the  Doric ;  between  the  pilasters  is  a  large  Venetian 
window^  fronted  by  a  ballustrade,  and  ornamented  with  engaged 
pillars,  which  possess  the  singularity  of  l>eing  oval  in  their  plan ; 
the  capitals- mav  be  described  as  skeletons  of  Corinthian  eiam- 
pies,  from  which  the  leaves  and  volutes  have  been  chipped,  and 
upright  flutings  substituted.  The  side  divisions  contain  arched  en- 
trances, decorated  with  frontispieces,  composed  of  two  similar  non- 
descript pillars,  supporting  an  entablature  and  elliptical  pediment. 
Above  these  doorways  are  circular  windows.  The  north  porch 
ranges  with  the  houses  in  London-wall,  and  is  ornamented  with  two 
tall  semi-oval  pillars,  surmounted  with  an  entablature,  still  aping 
the  Doric ;  the  frieze  has  two  bulls-skulls  in  the  place  of  the  try- 
glyphs  ;  the  architrave  is  omitted  in  the  intercolumniations,  and  the 
whole  design  finished  with  a  pediment ;  the  doorway  is  of  the  same 
description  as  those  in  the  eastern  front,  and  it  has  a  single  arched 
window  al)ove  it.  The  decorations  plamly  shew  that  the  designer  of 
the  church  was  totally  unacquainted  with  the  five  orders  of  archi- 
tecture, and  he  has  rendered  his  ignorance  more  apparent  by  a 
miserable  attempt  at  novelty  :  invention  without  genius  creates  only 
deformities,  and  no  ornament  could  have  been  better  adopted  by 
such  an  architect  than  skulls  without  brains.  The  brick-wall  which 
forms  the  south  side  of  the  church,  has  a  triple  window,  imitating  a 
Venetian,  between  two  arched  windows.  The  materials  of  this 
building,  which  does  little  credit  to  the  establishment,  and  less  to 
the  parish,  are  brick,  with  wood  and  plaster  enrichments. 

The  interior  is  approached  by  the  two  entrances  in  the  east  end, 
and  a  small  door  from  Sion  College  gardens,  as  well  as  through  the 
vestibule  and  porch  on  the  north  side ;  entering  by  the  latter,  a 
portion  of  the  tower  of  the  old  church  is  seen  almost  concealed  by 
the  modem  additions.  The  remains  consist  of  four  acutely  pointed 
arches,  disposed  in  a  square,  with  heavy  architraves  devoid  'of 
mouldings,  the  angles  being  simply  canted  off ;  at  the  north-east 
angle  is  a  staircase  approached  by  a  pointed  doorway ;  the  arch 
which  communicated  with  the  old  church  has  a  sweeping  cornice, 
resting  on  corbels,  carved  with  heads  in  a  bold  style,  but  greatly 
defaced  ;  judging  from  these  remains,  it  would  appear  that  the 
tower  originally  formed  an  open  portico  before  the  main  entrance, 
an  uncommon,  but  not  unpleasing,  disposition ;  the  remains  shew 
the  period  of  the  first  building  of  Elsing  Spital ;  a  heavy  gallery, 
acting  as  the  belfry  floor,  obscures  the  remains  from  observation. 
The  body  of  the  church  is  only  remarkable  for  its  naked  and  poverty- 
stricken  appearance ;  the  plan  is  nearly  square ;  the  north  and 
west  walls  have  no  windows  ;  the  ceiling  is  horisontal,  and  crossed 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  east  wall,  by  a  flying  cornice,  sustained 
on  two  pilasters,  displaying  the  same  contempt  to  the  ordei-s  with 
the  outside.     A  portion  of  the  eastern  wall  is  occupied  by  two  un- 
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ftigbtly  porches  before  the  entrances  sunnounted'With  uncomfortable 
looking  galleries  for  charity  children ;  the  altar  screen,  situated  be- 
low the  eastern  window,  occupies  the  wall  between  the  porches,  it 
is  ornamented  with  pilasters  of  a  pastelx>ard  projection,  and  inscribed 
with  the  decalogue,  &c ;  the  pulpit  and  deslcs  are  equally  plain, 
they  were  originally  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  western  wall,  after- 
wards removed  to  the  north  side,  near  the  monument  of  alderman 
Hay  ward,  and  are  now  situated  in  one  group  on  the  south,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  altar  rails.  The  only  galleries  are  those  noticed, 
and  there  is  no  organ. 

The  monuments  from  the  old  church  have  been  judiciously  pre- 
served, and  are  affixed  to  the  vacant  north  wall  of  the  present.  The 
roost  remarkable  is  a  splendid  monument  to  the  memory  of  sir 
Rowland  Hayward.*  It  consists  of  four  Corinthian  columns  sup- 
porting an  entablature,  above  which  are  obelisks  and  shields  of 
anns.  The  centre  niche  is  occupied  with  the  effigy  of  the  knight  in 
armour,  kneeling  and  facing  the  church ;  on  his  right  hand  is  his 
first  wife,  and  eight  children,  and,  on  his  left,  his  second  wife  and 
eight  other  chiklreu,  the  issue  of  the  respective  marriages,  also 
kneeling  and  looking  towards  the  principal  effigy ;  it  is  richly  em- 
bellished in  the  taste  of  the  time,  and  the  colours  of  the  dresses 
are  very  properly  preserved ;  on  the  pedestal  is  the  following  in- 
scription : — 

Here  lyeth  ihe  body  of  sir  Rowland  Hayward,  knt  twice  lord  mayor  of  thia 
city  of  London,  beloi;  an  alderman  ibe  space  of  thirty  years,  and,*  at  his  death, 
4he  antienteat  alderman  of  the  said  city.  He  lived  beloved  of  all  good  men,  and 
died  in  great  credit  and  reputation  on  the  5th  day  of  December,  Anno  Domini,  1593, 
and  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  sovereign  lady  queen  Elizabeth. 
He  had  (wo  virtuous  wives,  and  by  them  many  happy  children. 

Beneath  this  are  the  arms  of  the  clothworkers*  company,  and  the 
following  inscriptiuu  : 

On  rebuilding  this  church  in  1777,  this  monument  was  repaired  and  beautified 
at  he  expense  of  the  parish.  Sir  R.  Hayward  having  been  a  liberal  benefoctor, 
this  monument  was  again  erected  to  perpetuate  his  memory. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  estimate  for  the  present  church  was 
very  low.  The  parish  deeming  the  expense  of  an  architect  unne- 
cessary, employed  Mr.  Staines,  then  a  stone  mason  and  pavior,  to 
design  and  execute  the  structure. 

St.  Mary  ihe  Virgiut  Aldermanbury. 

Between  Love-lane  and  Addle-sti^et,  on  the  west  side,  and  in 
the  broadest  part  of  Aldernianbury,  stands  the  parish  church  of 
St.  Mary,  with  the  church-yard  in  front  of  the  street ;  a  very 
ajicient  foundation,  and  formerly  ]>art  of  the  possessions  of  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  St.  PauFs,  in  the  time  of  Ralph  de  Diceto. 
Before  the  fire  of  London  there  was  a  cloister  adjoining  to  it.     But 

*  Slieriflin  i:>63,  lord  mayor  1570. 
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it  appears  at  all  times  to  have  been  no  otherwise  than  a  donative  or 
curacy ;  with  this  difference,  that  it  was  then  in  the  patronage  of 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Pauls,  and  by  them  afterwards jsppro- 
priated  to  the  hospital  of  Elsing-spital ;  but  now  in  the  choice  and 
nomination  of  the  parishioners,  who  have  enjoyed  the .  impropria- 
tion in  fee-farm,  ever  since  the  dissolution  of  that  hospital. 

The  old  church  being  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  London  in  X666, 
the  present  structure  was  finished  ten  years  after. 
.  The  church  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  street.  The  plan 
gives  a  body  and  side  aisles,  with  a  square  tower  at  the  west  end, 
^larlly  within  the  wall  of  the  church.  It  is  built  of.  brick,  with  an 
ashlaring  of  stone  on  the  south  and  east  fronts ;  the  south  side  has 
a  doorway  near  the  west  end  ;  the  opening  is  linteUed,  and  sur* 
•mounted  by  an  elliptical  pediment,  resting  on  consoles ;  immediately 
over  the  lintel  is  a  square  pannel,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  small 
semicircular  niche,  containing  a  gilt  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  with 
our  Saviour  in  her  arms,  about  eight  inches  in  height:  at  first  sight 
it  might  be  taken  for  an  ancient  statue,  which  by  some  means  had 
escaped  the  iconoclastic  influence  of  Protestant  bigotry,  it  has, 
■however,  no  claims  to  high  antiquity ;  it  formerly  ornamented  an 
iron  gateway  before  the  south  entrance,  and  was,  to  the  credit  of 
the  parish,  preserved  and  set  up  in  its  present  situation,  when  that 
gateway  was  altered.  Above  the  doorway  is  a  circular  window,  to 
the  westward  of  it  is  a  small  window  lighting  the  baptistery.  To 
the  east  of  the  entrance  are  four  lofty  windows  with  semicircular 
heads ;  the  elevation  is  finished  with  a  fascia  surmounted  by  a  para- 
pet; the  angles  are  rusticated;  on  the  parapet  are  vases.  The 
east  front  is  more  ornamental ;  it  is  also  faced  with  stone,  and  is  in 
three  divisions  ;  in  the  centre  is  a  large  window  made  in  height  into 
three  portions,  by  two  uprights  of  stone,  united  by  an  arch,  and 
crossed  by  a  transom  at  the  sprmging  of  the  main  arch.  To  the 
sides  of  the  window  are  attached  trusses  in  relief,  ornamented  with 
foliage,  and  giving  a  breadth  and  pyramidal  form  to  the  frontis- 
piece. The  elevation  is  finished  with  a  pediment,  having  an  oval 
aperture  in  the  tympanum.  The  side  divisions  have  each  a  door- 
way, with  a  semicircular  arched  head,  covered  by  an  angular  pedi- 
ment, and  above  an  oval  window  surrounded  by  a  wreath ;  the 
parapet  rises  pedimentally  to  the  centre.  The  north  side,  in  its 
general  feature  corresponds  with  the  south,  it  is  hid  from  view,  and 
consequently  less  ornamental.  The  tower  is  in  two  principal  stories ; 
the. lower  is  lighted  by  small  circular-headed  windows,  the  upper  by 
oblong  square  ones ;  the  elevation  finishes  with  a  block  cornice  and 
parapet.  Above  the  platform  is  a  turret  of  wood  in  two  stories  ;  the 
lower  contains  the  dial,  the  upper  have  arched  openings  fronted  by 
ballustrades^  the  whole  being  finished  with  a  dwarf  spire  sustaining 
a  vane. 

The  interior  is  marked  rather  by  chasteness  and  simplicity  than 
by  the  extent  or  splendour  i>f  its  ornament;  the  body  and  aisles  are 
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siftparated  by  four  columns  and  two  attached  semicolumns  on  each 
Hide  of  the  oave.  The  order  is  composite ;  the  columns  have  no 
bases,  and  are  set  on  octan^lar  plinths  of  equal  height  with  the 
pewing; ;  the  shafts  are  plam,  an  architrave  and  cornice  rest  upon 
the  cohimns ;  the  latter  is  enriched  with  modillionSy  and  serves  as 
an  impost  to  the  ceiling,  which  is  arched  above  the  nave ;  the  soffit 
is  plain,  a  portion  at  the  east  and  west  end  is  distinguished  by 
bands  enriched  with  coffers  and  roses,  and  the  centre  is  pierced 
laterally  with  two  semicircular  windows,  one  on  each  side,  the  arched 
form  of  which  occasions  this  division  of  the  centre  to  be  groined  ; 
at  the  points  of  intersection  is  an  expanded  flower.  The  ceiling  of 
the  aisles  is  horizontal,  pannelled  by  architraves.  The  wood  work 
is  very  plain ;  the  altar  screen  consists  of  two  Corinthian  pilasters 
sustaining  an  entablature  and  elliptical  pediment  broken  to  let  in 
the  royal  arms ;  the  pilasters  and  some  other  portions  are  pamted 
in  imitation  of  lapis  lazuli  with  gilt  capitals  and  mouldings.  Over 
the  decalogue  is  a  fine  painting  of  '  the  Last  Supper*  by  old  Franks, 
presented  to  the  church  by  Mr.  Whitchutch,  clerk  to  the  brewers 
company.  At  the  west  end  of  the  church  is  a  gallery  containing  an 
organ,  both  of  which  were  erected  in  1824.  The  pulpit  and  desks 
are  grouped  in  the  centre  of  the  nave,  and  have  consequently  an 
unseemly  appearance ;  they  are  all  more  modern  than  the  church, 
and  possess  no  claims  to  merit.  The  eastern  doorways  are  fronted 
by  plain  porches. 

The  font,  situated  in  the  south  east  angle  of  the  building,,  is  com- 
posed of  stone,  painted  to  imitate  marble.  On  the  cover  is  inscribed 

THB  OlFT   OP  RICHARD    CHAtfDLBR,   BBQVIRB,  1675. 

The  church  was  built  by  sir  Christopher  Wren,  in  1677,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  6,237/.  88.  6d.  The  dimensions  are,  length  72  feet, 
Dreadth  46,  height  38,  steeple  90  feet. 

Among  the  register  of  burials  is  the  following :  1693,  George, 
lord  Jefferys,  baron  of  Wem,  died  the  19th  April,  1689  ;  buried  in 
a  vault  under  the  communion  table,  Nov.  2,  1693. 

This  was  the  infamous  judge  Jeffreys. 

Over  a  door  in  the  north  wall,  is  a  handsome  Corinthian  monu- 
ment, with  two  niches  in  the  intercolumniations.  These  contain 
two  busts,  in  full  bottomed  wigs  and  furred  gowns,  of  Richard 
Chandler,  who  died  1691,  aged  86,  and  John,  his  brother,  1686, 
aged  69. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  altar  i&  a  pedestal,  on  brackets,  over  which, 
on  a  gun,  is  seated  a  beautiful  female  figure,  with  her  hands  crossed, 
behind  her  is  a  broken  rostral  column,  to  the  memory  of  John 
Smith,  lieutenant,  R.  N-  who  was  drowned  off  Staten  isle,  in  Ame- 
rica, Sept.  7,  1782,  aged  24.  This  monument  is  by  '  Dominico 
Cardelli,  Rome,  1789.' 

St.  Michael,  Wood-street. 
On  the  west  side  of  Wood-street,  stands  the  parochial  church  of 
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St.  Michael,  at  the  north-east  angle  of  Hiiggen-lane,  or  Hogge- 
lane,  from  one  Hogge,  or  Huggen,  who  was  a  noted  man,  and  lived 
in  this  lane,  in  old  time.  St.  MichaePs  church  is  a  rectory,  and  in 
the  gift  of  the  abbot  and  convent  of  St.  Alban*s.  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  fire  of  London,  in  1666.  The  present  structure  was  finished 
a  few  years  after,  and  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Staining  was  then 
united  to  it  by  act  of  parliament,  and  both  together  are  now  worth 
100/.  per  annum  in  lieu  of  tythes.  When  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban*s 
surrendered  to  the  crown,  king  Henry  VIIL  sold  the  advowson  of 
this  church  to  William  Barwell,  who,  in  the  year  1588,  conveyed 
it  to  several  persons  in  trust  for  the  parish,  in  whom  it  still  continues ; 
but  being  united  with  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Staining,  which  living 
is  in  the  crown,  the  parishioners  present  twice  and  the  king  once 
in  three  voidances. 

The  tower  of  this  church,  which  is  partly  ancient,  occupies  the 
south-western  angle  of  the  design.  It  is  square  in  plan,  and  is 
divided  in  height  into  two  stories  ;  in  the  south  side  of  the  first  is 
a  pointed  window,  made  by  mullions  into  three  lif^hts,  with 
cinquefoil  arched  heads,  the  head  of  the  arch  being  filled  with 
corresponding  uprights  of  smaller  dimensions,  shewing  the  work- 
manship of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  the  upper  story  is  brick, 
and  has  a  pointed  window  in  each  face ;  the  elevation  is 
finished  with  a  parapet,  and  the  whole  is  crowned  with  a  po- 
ligonal  spire,  covered  with  copper,  only  worthy  of  notice  for 
its  ugliness.  The  south  side  of  the  church  is  built  with  brick,  stuc- 
coed, and  has  five  arched  windows,  the  elevation  is  finished  with  a 
cornice  and  parapet ;  the  east  front  is  also  built  of  brick,  with  an 
ash  taring  of  Portland  stone.  The  elevation  consists  of  a  stylobate^ 
sustaining  four  Ionic  pilasters,  between  which  are  three  arched 
windows,  the  central  larger  than  the  lateral  ones ;  the  arches  of  the 
latter  are  uncouthly  formed,  owing  to  the  jambs  being  continued  in 
a  perpendicular  line  above  the  imposts,  in  order  that  their  keystones 
might  sustain  the  architrave,  in  common  with  the  central  window, 
giving  them  the  form  of  a  horse  shoe,  a  fault  which,  could  scarcely 
have  been  expected  in  the  works  of  so  great  an  architect  as  sir  C. 
Wren  ;  the^elevation  is  finished  with  an  entablature  and  pediment; 
in  the  tympanum  is  a  circular  window.  The  north  side  of  the 
building  is  wholly,  and  the  western  front  partly,  concealed  by  the 
adjacent  houses. 

The  interior  is  exceedingly  plain  ;  the  tower  situated  within  the 
church  occupies  the  greater  portion  of  the  west  end.  The  ceiling  is 
coved  at  the  longest  sides  of  the  design,  and  pierced  with  arches, 
which  rest  on  imposts  composed  of  a  frieze  of  acanthines  surmounted 
by  a  cornice.  The  centre  consists  of  one  large  pannel,  bounded  by 
a  cornice,  the  soffit  of  which  is  enriched  wilh  a  continued  cylindri- 
cal wreath  of  acanthines.  A  gallery  is  constructed  across  the 
western  end  of  the  church,  and,  in  its  centr«>,  an  organ,  erected  in 
1818,  on  the  northern  side  of  which  (towards  the  west)  is  a  circu- 
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lar  window.  The  altar  screen  of  oak  is  situated  beneath  the  central 
east  window ;  it  is  covered  with  an  elliptical  pediment,  broken  to 
Jet  in  the  arms  of  king  James  II. ;  on  the  screen  are  the  customary  in- 
Bcriptions,  with  some  uncouth  carved  work  ;  at  the  sides  are  paint- 
ings of  Moses  and  Aaron,  poorly  executed.  The  pulpit  is  hexago- 
nal, now  without  a  sounding  board  ;  it  was  formerly  attached  to 
-the  north  wall,  but  is,  at  present,  with  the  desks,  placed  nearer  the 
centre. 

The  font  is  situated  in  the  north-west  angle ;  it  is  a  plain  poligo- 
nal  basin  of  marble  on  a  pillar. 

•  The  only  monument  mentioned  by  Stow,  as  existing  in  the  old 
church,  is  set  up  in  the  present ;  it  is  to  the  memory  of  William 
Harvey,  deputy  of  Cripplegate-ward,  1607,  aged  68,  and  his  eldest 
son  Robert,  comptroller  of  the  customs. 

At  the  north-east  angle  is  a  modern  white  marble  monument, 
only  remarkable  as  a  singular  composition  of  modern  Grecian 
and  Gothic  ornaments. 

The  present  church  is  one  of  the  meanest  erected  from  the  designs 
of  sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  greatest  masters  are  sometimes  un- 
pardonably  negligent,  when  engaged  in  a  multiplicity  of  works,  and 
to  no  one  will  this  remark  more  forcibly  apply,  than  to  the 
present :  the  east  end  with  its  ill  formed  arches,  and  the  careless 
style  of  the  interior  fittings,  evincing  that  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  architect's  attention  was  bestowed  on  this  structure.  It  was 
erected  in  1675,  at  an  expense  of  2,554/.  2s.  lid.  The  dimensiona 
are,  length  63  feet,  breadth  42,  height  31,  and  height  of  tower  and 
spire,  120.  The  spire  formed  no  part  of  the  original  design,  having 
been  recently  added  to  the  tower  in  the  place  of  a  turret,  which 
possessed  no  greater  claims  to  admiration  than  its  unsightly  suc- 
cessor. 

In  this  church,  it  is  asserted,  was  buried  the  head  of  James  the 
fourth  of  Scotland,  killed  in  the  battle  of  Flodden  field,  September  9, 
1513,  and  his  body  embalmed  and  brought  to  Sheen,  (Richmond) 
was,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery  there,  exposed,  and  his 
head  carried  home  by  a  glacier  of  this  parish,  on  account  of  the 
sweet  smell  that  it  afforded,  in  consequence  of  having  l)een  embalm- 
ed. It  was  afterwards  bnried,  but  Mr.  Speed  relates,  that  ( '  for 
all  John  Stow*s  fair  tale*)  Lesley,  bishop  of  Ross,  says,  this  was 
the  head  of  lord  Bonehard»  and  that  king  James  was  seen  alive  that 
night  the  battle  happened,  at  Kelso,  whence  he  passed  to  Jerusa- 
lem, ond  there  ended  his  days. 

Against  this  authority,  and  notwithstanding  John  Johnston,  in 
his  historical  inscriptions  of  the  Scottish  kings,  makes  the  place  of 
James*s  burial  uncertain,  the  records  of  a  monastery  in  Lancashire, 
mention  that  he  was  interred  among  the  Carthusians,  in  the  priory 
of  Sheen,  at  Richmond.  And  Weever  says,  this  was  no  doubt 
the  place  of  his  burial,  notwithstanding  what  the  Scottish  authors 
say. 
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Ehing  SpitaL 

The  priory  of  Eking-spital  consisted  of  a  college  for  a  warden, 
four  priests,  and  two  clerks ;  and  an  hospital  for  one  hundred  old, 
blind,  and  poor  persons  of  both  sexes ;  blind,  paralvtic  and  disabled 
priests  to  be  preferred.  This  foundation  was  erected  on  the  site  of 
sereral  tenements  of  one  William  Elsing,  citisen  and  mercer  of  Lon*- 
don,  the  founder,  A.  d.  1329,  3rd  Edw.  III.  who  dedicated  the 
same  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  But  in  the  year  1340  he  changed  the 
college  of  seculars  into  a  priory  for  a  prior  and  five  regular  canons 
of  the  order  of  St.  Auguslin  ;  which  at  the  dissolution  were  in- 
creased to  nine  in  number,  endowed  with  193/.  15s.  0^.  per  ann* 
according  to  Dugdale,  or  239/.  18f.  lie/,  according  to  Speed. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  their  temporal  possessions  :* — 


Campu£  Ministrarum  Domini  Regii  temp.  Hen.  VIIL 

Elsing  spittell  priorat'  infra  civitatem  London. 

LondoD     Firma  terr'  et  tenf  infra  prednct*    13    0  0 

Redd'  ten*  m  Philippe-lane 13  10  0 

Firma  terr'  et  ten'  in  paroch'  de  Aldermanbury  17    S  10 

Firma  ten'  in  Bassingeshawe    2     0  0 

Firma  ten'  in  S*  Laurence-lane 39    O  0 

Firma  ten' in  Irenionger-lane :      10  11  8 

Firma  ten*  in  Honyne-lane,  juxta  Chape. ...  11     3  4 

Firma  ten'  in  Bowe-lane 18  16  0 

Firma  terr'  et  ten'  in  le  Pultrey     7  15  4 

Firma  ten'  in  paroch'  Sci  Sepulchri     3  10  10 

Firma  ten'  m  paroch'  Omnium  Sanctorum  ad 

lenum     29  12  8 

Firma  ten'  in  le  Old  Chaunge 10  10  0 

Redd'  de  Johe  Jenkyns     4    0  0 

Firm'  ten'  in  Watling-strete 6    0  0 

Firma  ten'  in  paroch  S'  Dunstani  et  Omn' 

Sanct'  Barkmg 7  17  4 

Firma  ten'  in  Oraschurch*strete 11     1  8 

Firma  ten'  extra  Busshopesgate 112  0 

Firma  ten'  in  White  Crosse*6trete    0    4  0 

Firma  ten'  in  Friday-strete    0  14  2 

Hertf       Stansted  Thele  Redd'  ten',  &c 7  17  4 

Amewell— Redd'  terr',  &c O    B  7 

Hoddesdon— Redd,  ten    3    8  8 

Essex'       Chelmsford— Firma  ten'  et  terr' 617  4 

Buingifford — Maner'    10    0  0 

Midd'       Hendon — Firma  un' domus • ••••  3     0  8 

London     Aldermanbury  rectoria 16     0  0 

*  Abstract  of  roll,  28  Heo.  VIII.  in  the  AagmeDtation  Office. 
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In  31  Hen.  VIII.  this  religious  house,  situate  part  in  the  parish  of 
Aldemianburyyaiid  part  in  the  parish  of  St.  Alphage»  was  granted  to 
sir  John  Williams,  knt.  master  of  the  king's  jewels,  afterwards  lord 
Thame ;  and  the  next  year,  on  Christmas  eve,  it  was  burnt  down, 
he  then  living  in  it ;  having  made  a  garden  of  the  church-yard,  and 
stables  of  the  lodgings  for  the  poor.  In  this  grant  was  reserved  a 
quit-rent  of  1/.  175.  2d.  per  aim.  to  the  crown. 

The  seal  of  the  hospital  represented  the  crucifixion,  with  the 
legend  Jesvs.  Nazarbnvs.  rbx  Jvdeorvm. 

This  estate  devolved  to  Henry  Norris,  esq.  who  married  sir 
William's  only  daughter  Margery,  and  conveyed  it  to  sir  Rowland 
Hayward,  alderman  of  London,  for  700/.  whose  son  sir  John  Hay* 
ward  sold  it  (with  an  incumbrance  of  the  said  quit-rent,  and  4/.  per 
ann.  for  ever,  left  by  his  father  sir  Rowland  to  the  poor  of  St«  Al* 
phage,  to  be  distributed  in  bread)  to  one  Robert  Parkburst,  wbo^ 
in  8  Charles  I.  conveyed  it  to  the  rev.  John  Simpson,  rector  of  St. 
Olave's,  Hart-street,  and' John  Keeling  of  the  Inner  Temple,  esqi 
for  the  uses  of  the  will  of  the  rev.  Dr.  Thomas  White,  vicar  of 
St.  Dunstan's  in  the  west ;  who,  amongst  other  charities,  &c.  had 
intrusted  them  to  lay  out  3,000/.  in  the  purchase  and  building  of  a 
cottage  for  the  nse  of  the  London  clergy,  and  alms-bouses  for 
twenty -poor  people,  ten  men  and  ten  women.  In  prosecution  of 
the  said  Dr.  White's  will,  a  charter  was  procured  the  3rd  of  July; 
6  Charles  1.  under  the  great  seal  of  England,  for  incorporating  the 
clergy  of  London  :  by  which  all  the  rectors,  vicars,  lecturers,  and 
curates,  are  constituted  fellows  of  the  college.  And,  out  of  the 
incumbents,  are  annually  to  be  elected,  on  Tuesday  three  weeks 
after  Easier,  as  governors,  a  president,  two  deans,  and  four  assist^^ 
ants,  who  are  to  meet  quarterly  to  hear  a  sermon  ad  Cltrum;  and 
afterwards  to  be  entertained  with  a  dinner  in  the  college  hall,  at 
Uic  charge  of  the  foundation. 

The  bishop  of  London  is  visitor.  But  no  bishop  of  London  ever 
tisited  till  July  16,  1695,  when  Dr.  Henry  Compton,  then  lord 
bishop  of  London,  visited. 

In  1632,  the  governors  and  clergy,  being  summoned,  agieed 
upon  a  common  seal,  which  had  round  it  Sigillum  Collboi  db 
SiON  LONDINI ;  and  upon  it  the  good  Samaritan,  with  this  in* 
scription,  Vadb  et  fac  similiter,  St.  Luc',  x.  37. 

The  alms-house  consists  of  twenty  distinct  rooms,  for  ten  men 
within  the  college,  and  ten  men  without  it.  They  arts  to  be  nomi- 
nated ;  four  by  Uie  city  of  Bristol,  where  Dr.  White  was  bom  ;  eight 
by  the  merchant-taylor's  company ;  six  by  the  parish  of  St.  Dun* 
slan»  where  he  was  minister  forty-nine  years ;  and  two  by  St.  Ore* 
gory's  parish,  where  he  had  lived  about  twenty  years ;  except  any 
of  the  kindred  of  either  of  his  wives  appeared,  who  were  first  to  be 
considered,  not  exceeding  four  at  a  time.  All  which  are  to  give 
secutity,  at  their  admission,  that  they  be  no  charge  to  the  college 
nor  parish  of  St.  Alphage. 
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Besides  the  benevolence  of  the  founder,  one  Mr.  Brewer,  by  his 
last  will,  made  in  the  year  1684,  gave  them  a  farm  in  Hertfordshire. 
They  are  paid  quarterly  by  the  college.  Formerly  it  amounted  to 
0/.  per  annum  each  ;  but  now,  by  reason  of  the  falling  of  the  rents 
considerably,  as  one  manor  in  the  hundreds  of  Essex  from  129/. 
per  annum  is  fallen  to  70/.  per  annum,  their  allowances  are  some- 
what abated. 

To  this  collep:e  belongs  a  very  spacious  library,  (121  feet  in 
length  and  30  feet  broad),  which  was  added  to  it  after  its  instito 
tion  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  rev.  John  Simpson,  rector  of  Si 
Olave,  Hart-street,  and  one  of  the  executors  of  Dr.  White's  w.il 
A  great  numljer  of  books  were  brought  to  this  library  from  the  old 
cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  year  1647,  and  many  others  were  given 
by  private  benefactors.  But  in  1666,  one  third  part  of  the  books, 
|ne  alms-houses,  several  chambers  for  students,  and  the  apartments 
reserved  for  the  governors  and  fellows  to  meet  in,  and  for  the  resi- 
dence of  the  librarian  and  clerk,  were  destroyed  by  the  great  fire. 
However,  the  whole  edifice  was  afterwards  rebuilt  in  the  plain  man- 
ner it  now  appears.  The  new  library  has,  at  different  times,  been 
greatly  enlarged.;  particularly  by  a  part  of  the  Jesuits'  books  seized 
m  the  year  1679 ;  by  the  donation  of  lord  Berkley,  who  gave  half  of 
his  uncle  Cook's  books  to  it,  by  several  legacies,  to  be  laid  out  an- 
nually in  books ;  by  a  great  number  of  private  benefactors ;  by  the 
books  that  it  has  been  sometime  a  custom  for  every  incumbent 
within  the  city  and  suburbs  of  London,  to  give,  on  his  taking  pos- 
session of  his  living ;  and  lastly,  by  authority  of  an  act  of  parliament, 
one  copy  of  every  book  or  work  entered  at  Stationers*  hall  is  depo- 
sited there.  For  the  preservation  and  care  of  this  library, 
there  is  a  librarian,  who  has  a  genteel  apartment  on  the  south  side 
of  the  college. 

The  library  is  in  excellent  order,  and  contains  about  24,000 
volumes.     A  catalogue  of  its  contents  was  printed  in  1824. 

Against  the  first  press,  aa  entering  the  room,  is  a  curious  paint- 
ing of  a  head  of  the  Almighty  on  pannel ;  and  as  the  inscription 
is  in  Saxon  characters,  done  in  paint  over  one  in  golden  let- 
ters, worn  nearly  away,  it  may  be  presumed  to  be  very  old.  A 
worm-eaten  black  frame  incloses  it.  The  countenance  bears  a 
placid  and  very  good  expression,  with  a  small  mouth  and  forked 
beard.  The  hair  red ;  and  behind  the  head  a  slender  triangle, 
finished  with  scrolls  at  the  ends.  The  garment  is  brown.  '  On 
turning  it,' says  Mr.  Malcolm,  '1  found  on  the  back  a  picture  of  the 
decollation  of  John  the  Baptist.  A  daughter  of  Herodias  is  repre- 
sented receiving  the  head  just  severed  from  the  body,  which  lies  ex- 
tended at  the  feet  of  his  executioner,  who  is  a  stout  man,  with  his 
arms  bared,  and  the  sword  in  his  left  hand.  The  expression  of 
terror  on  the  lady's  features  is  still  to  be  discerned;  though,  as  the 

•  Msitlsnd,   1,910. 
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fiidare  has  usually  hung  with  this  side  to  the  wall,  it  is  much  worn* 
The  back  ground  is  formed  by  the  portal  of  a  window  and  land- 
scape. May  not  this  curious  piece  of  antiquity  have  been  an  altar 
picture  descended  from  E^synge  priory,  though  not  mentioned  in  the 
inventory  V 

A  head  of  Charles  I.  An  expression  of  grief  and  anxiety  is  pour* 
t rayed  in  his  features.  The  figure  is  nearly  lost  in  the  baclc  ground. 
He  wears  the  blue  riband,  and  has  dark  brown  hair.  No  name 
is  attached  to  it,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  by  Van  Bleek,  after 
Vandyke. 

Opposite  is  a  full  length  of  Charles  H.  in  his  rpbes  of  the  order  of 
the  garter.  This  painting  was  given  by  Mrs*  Eleanor  James, 
1713. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  court  is  the  hall.  The  door  is  in  the 
middle,  and  approached  by  several  steps ;  a  large  circular  pediment 
projects  over  it;  on  each  side  is  a  window.  In  the  second  story  are 
three.  The  corners  ornamented  with  rustic  stone  quoins.  The  walls 
brick.  The  front  gateway  within  the  court  is  guarded  by  two  small 
octagon  brick  towers,  between  which  are  as  many  windows  over  each 
other.  The  towere  give  the  gate  an  antique  air. 

The  interior  of  the  hall  is  plain,  with  a  flat  ceiling:  the  sides 
wainscotted  with  oak,  about  twelve  feet  high.  Against  the  walls 
are  the  following  portraits : — 

'  Georgius,  comes  de  Berkeley.'  Thb  portrait  obtained  its  place 
in  consequence  of  the  request  made  by  the  president  and  deans» 
1682,  for  his  lordship's  and  sir  Robert  Cooke's  pictures,  as  a  testi* 
mony  of  gratitude  for  the  donations  of  books  they  had  received  from 
them.  Berkeley's  face  is  large,  unmeaning,  and  very  florid,  with  a 
profusion  of  hair  nearly  white.  He  is  represented  in  his  robes,  and 
the  coronet  lies  on  a  table  near  him ;  an  old  fashioned  chair  and  an 
embroidered  curtain. 

'  Robertus  Cooke,  miles,*  seated  on  a  crimson  chair ;  black  hair, 
whiskers,  and  pointed  heard,  a  dark  robe,  and  large  band ;  sup* 
posed  to  be  by  Vandyke. 

*  Samuel  Brewster,  armiger.*  It  was  this  gentleman's  intention 
that  Sion  college  should  have  had  his  books,  but  they  never  received 
them ;  and  it  was  after  a  suit  in  Chancery  that  they  obtained  an 
estate  called  Tyler's  Causeway,  bequeathed  by  will  1684. 

'  Thomas  James,  Typog.'  He  left  his  books  for  the  use  of  the 
public ;  and  his  wife  selected  Sion  college  as  a  depository  for 
them. 

'  Eleonora,  conjux  Thomae  James ;'  a  very  good  picture,  whose 
features  and  eyes  have  a  disordered  and  singular  expression.  Her 
hair  is  dark,  and  fancifully  adorned  with  rich  lace,  which  bangs 
over  the  shoulder  in  tasteful  folds.  Her  gown  is  of  red  silk,  and 
her  bands  are  crossed  on  a  book,  the  binding  of  which  is  most  mi- 
nutely finished,  and  very  splendid.  On  a  table  open  before  her  b 
a  pamphlet^  inscribed,  *  A  Vindication  of  the  Churclvof  England^ 
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by  Mrs*  /Ames  ;*  in  &«  answer  to  a  pamphleti  intituled,  '  A  new  Test ' 
of  ike  Chvrdt  of  England's  loyalty.* 

*  Tho.  Seeker,  archiep.  Cantuar.  17d6 ;'  a  three  quarters  length 
Hi  robes* 

'  Edmund  Gibson,  ep.  Lond.  1723/  seated  on  a  black  veWet 
arnied  chair;  by  Vanderbank. 

*  Thomas  Ten nison,  archiep.  Canluar.  1001 ;'  seated  on  a  purple 
diair,  Irhiged  with  g«4d.     The  face  is  extremely  weU  painted. 

*  Heji.  Cocnpton,  ep.  Lond.  1675.*  He  sits  on  a  superb  chaif 
of  purple  and. gold ;  his  right  band  on  a  table  of  the  same  materials. 
The  lace,  Itair,  and  hands,  are  excellent. 

.  A  wlide  length  of  Charles  II.  a  wretched  performance.  'The  gift 
of  Mrs.  Elinor  James  to  this  hall.  God  bless  her  majesty !  A.  D. 
1713.' 

*  Richard  Terrick,  ep.  I»Bd.  1761.'  A  most  admirable  ptc« 
tore ;  bis  right  hand  on  a  table ;  his  left  holding  a  book.  T%i8 
portrait  cannot  be  praised  too  much. 

'  Thomas  Sherlock,  ep.  Lond.  1716.'  A  good  patntmg  by 
Borgnis.  * 

In  the  court  room,  which  is  a  small  apartment  adj<nning  the  halt, 
is  a  portirail  of '  Thomas  James,  S.  T.  P.  1^27  aet.  67,'  first  keeper 
•f  ibe  Bodleian  library,  Oxford. 

Nearly  opposite  to  Sion  college  is  a  small  pieee  of  ground,  a 
poHion  of  the  agger  or  terrace  of  earth  raised  against  the  eity  wall, 
internally,  as  a  rampart  to  phice  the  defenders  on  a  level  with  thfe 
battlemeivts^  It  is  the  burying-ground  belonging  to  St.  Alphag^s 
parish,  and  is  approached  from  the  street  by  a  flight  of  stteps 
trough  a  modern  doorway ;  this  plec^  of  ground  is  bonnded  on  the 
iMvth  foy  the  actual  wall,  a  portion  of  which  is  ancient  and  built 
wkk'.rag  «tone;  the  residue  and  greater  part  has  been  repaired 
about  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century  with  brick.  The 
VricKsiire  of  a  dark  red  colour,  and  are  ornamented  with  fret  work 
in  white .liricks  in  the  style  of  the  above  period  ;  the  finish  of  the 
wall,  in  which  are  embrasures,  is  still  perfect.  The  doorway  ^hich' 
preoeiM  the- present,  had  a  semicircular  arch  rusticated ;  above  die 
fcesd'  was  the  following  inscription  on  a  stone  still  existing  on  the 
inside  «{  the  present  wall,  surmounted  by  a  death*s  head,  and  two 
bones  in  aaltire, 

>  Th^  gateway  tvas  eracUyl  at  the  proper  coal  aed  charge  of  Ralph  Holbrook, 
fiusband  of  Elizabeth  Holbrook,  niece  to  Laurt  Coppey,  gent.  wh6  lyeth  interr'il 

viihin.  Anno  dom.  168T. 

'  ■       ■••.■. 

•  Near 'the  west  end  of  London  wall  is  Curriers'-hall,  a  plain  erec- 
Hui  of  hricik,  built  in  1620.  The  hall  which  is  on  the  ground  ftoor 
is  a  sitiaM  inean  a))artment.     In  the  clerk's  office,  is  a  portrait  6f 

.  *  Kr.  Ma1c4)lm  DoHota  a  ^<wtndlof     laiV lord  Hubert j  ^ia  iMsntlng  innal 

|:dvardua  Herbert,  karoD   de  Clier^      now  in  the  coUmIIoiu 
btffy,  obitt  1678,'  grandson  of  Edward  t  This  word  is  defaced. 
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BO  igi;eflt  meril,  intended  for  James  the  First,  who  incorporated  the 
eoaopany  June  13,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign.  His  majesty  has 
the  globe  in  his  left  haiid,  and  in  his  right  the  folds  of  his  robes. 

In  a  cloaet  adjohuDg  the  hail  is  a  picture  of  Mr.  William  Dawes, 
who  presented  an  estate  to  the  company.  He  is  represented  in 
a  fulUhottomed  wig;  and  with  enormous  flaps  to  his  coat-sleeves 
mad  waistcoat. 

Hart- street  crosses  the  north  end  of  Monkwell-street,  running 
dite  east  and  west  from  Cripp1e|ate  to  the  north  west  angle  of 
Lowlan-wall:  io  which  is  a  charitable  foundation  by  Mr.  Robert 
Rogers,  leatherseller  and  merchant-adventurer,  for  six  ancient 
i'6uple»  who  have  a  room  below  and  another  above,  and  4/.  per 
annum  each,  paid  by  the  city  of  London.  They  w1«c.are  eligible  for 
adniiltaitce  into  this  boose  ninst  be  free,  and  have  no  charge  of 
children.     This  charity  is  in  the  gift  of  the  city. 

JUrmit^Sffi  o/*  St.  James  in  the  WaU;  and  Lamb*$  Chapel  and 

Almshiau$e$, 

This  little  monastic  establishment  was  what  was  termed  a  cell  to 
Ute  abbey  of  rGerendon,  in  Leicestershire,  certain  monks  of  which 
house  were  appointed  chaplains  here ;  ^  which  account,  and  a 
iveA  belonging  to  them  called  Monks  well,  the  street  was  called 
Moakawell-street. 

T)he  old  chapel,  which  was  small,  exhibited  but  few  marks  of 
antiquity,  having  been,  except  at  its  east  end  (where  there  was  a 
pointed  arched  wmdow),  entirely  plastered  over,  and  its  remaining 
parts  otherwise  modernised.  It  was,  however,  an  undoubted  frag- 
ment of  the  original  hermitage,  and,  as  the  only  part  existmg  of 
this  very  ifncient  foundation,  was  highly  interesting. 

From  the  best  historical  accounts,  it  appears  that  this  hermitage 
wras  originally  founded  bv  king  Heury  HL  for  one  Robert  de  St. 
Lawrence,  chaplain ;  and  the  preseqtation  at  first  was  vested  in  the 
erown.  By  deed  dated  tn  1253,  Lawrence  de  Frowick  granted  to 
Richard  de  Cla^kenwell,  chaplain,  '  all  his  lan()s,  &c.  in  Monks- 
weM-street,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Olave,  Silver-street,  for  an  annual 
rent  of  20s. ;  and  on  condition  of  finding  one  candle  of  a  pound 
weight  for  the  church  of  St.  OHive,  Silver-street,  on  St.  Thomases 
day;  and  another  wax-taper  of  three  quarters  of  a  pound  weight, 
for  the  chapel  (de  inclusario)  within  the  cfose  or  cloister  within 
Cripplegate. 

This  inclosnre  or  cloister,  with  certain  residences  and  offices, 
lormed  the  rest  of  the  building  establishment  of  the  hermitage,  but 
every  vestige  of  it  is  now  destroyed.  A  space  of  open .  groupd, 
howev^,  facing  the  ifront  df  the  chapel,  still  marks  the  site,  and 
appears  sufficiently  extensive  to  have  allowed  originally  of  gardens 
MM  Other  conveniences.  St.  James's  chapel  itself  (for  which  this 
second  wax- taper  was  appropriated)  literally  stood  on,  or  was  let  intp 
a  part  of  the  city  wall,  and  bounded,  as  it  still  does,  one  side  (rf 
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Cripplegate  clurch-yard,  must  within  that,  in  the  foregrottDd»  die 
wall  below,  and  the  rest  of  the  hermitage  above,  have  formed  al* 
together  in  ancient  times  a  very  venerable  assemblage  of  objects. 

In  1275,  the  chalices,  books,  ornaments,  goods,  and  lands  of 
this  hermitage  having  been  frequently  embeszled,  for  want  of  good 
government  and  regulation,  king  Edward  I.  as  |>atron  thereof,  oat 
of  his  pie4y,  committed  it  to  the  care  and  government  of  the  lord 
mayor  of  London  for  the  time  being.  The  lord  mayor  at  that 
period  was  Henry  Walleis,  who  held  that  high  office  from  1274,  till 
1284,  inclusive,  and  again  in  1298.  Whether  the  care  of  this  small 
hermitage  was  incompatible  with  his  other  important  duties,  or  lo 
whatever  cause  it  was  owing,  a  second  patent  was  issued  in  1281. 
bv  which  the  custody  of  the  hermitage  was  granted  to  the  constable 
of  the  Tower  for  the  time  being ;  the  reason  being  stated  to  be  the 
danger  of  the  '  rents,  chalices,  books,  vestments,  images,  bells^ 
relics,  charters,  royal  grants,  apostolical  privileges,  utensils,  and 
Other  goods  of  the  said  hermitage  without  Cripplegate,  bemg 
diverted  or  carried  away,  unless  placed  under  «ome  certain  cuh 
tody.' 

In  1290,  this  hermitage  was  recognixed  as  belonging  to  Gerendco 
abbey. 

In  1331,  Ralph  de  Baldock  being  then  bishop  of  London, 
Thomas  de  Wyveiord,  a  hermit  of  this  cell,  took  upon  him  '  to  hear 
confessions  of  people  of  the  neighbouring  parishes,  to  enjoin 
penances,  to  grant  indulgencies  for  500  days  to  such  as  frequented 
his  hermitage,  and  the  like,  having  no  lawful  authority  so  to  do. 
For  which  offences  he  was  judicially  proceeded  against  by  the 
bishop,  and  pronounced  guilty,  and  to  be  a  transgressor  of  the 
canons ;  whereupon  he  was  admonished  to  make  satisfaction  for 
the  same  within  fifteen  days,  and  inhibited  to  do  the  like :  as  also 
were  the  people  warned  not  to  follow,  or  to  be  seduced  by  him, 
ijnder  pain  of  excommunication.** 

In  1315,  the  custody  of  this  hermitage  was  committed  to  Walter 
ICemesey. 

In  the  reig^  of  Edward  L  a  chantry  was  founded  m  the  chapel 
of  this  hermitage  for  the  souls  of  Aymer  de  Valence,  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, and  the  lady  Mary,  his  wife,  which  was  endowed  with  ten 
tenements  in  Fleet-street,  and  the  abbot  of  Gerendon  sent  hither 
iwo  monks  of  his  house,  Cistertians,  to  celebrate  the  necessary  ser- 
vices established  there  in  consequence. 

This  chapel  of  St.  James,  with  its  appurtenances,  was  granted  by 
Henry  VllL  to  William  Lamb,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  chapel, 
and  a  citizen  and  clothworker,  who  endowed  and  g^ve  it  to  the 
dIoUiwoi'kers  of  London.  Here  the  company  have  four  sermons 
preached  to  them  annually,  on  which  times  the  master,  wardens, 
and  livery  of  the  company,  after  the  sermon,  relieve,  with  clothing 
and  money,  twelve  poor  men,  and  as  many  poor  women.    This  was 

,^  Newcoiirt*s  Repert. 
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but  a  small  pari  of  the  charities  of  this  good  man,  which  eitended 
over  many  parts  of  the  city.  Lamb's  cooduit-lields  tools  their  name 
from  one  ot  them.  He  founded  in  that  tract,  or  on  the  part  to 
which  they  did  in  his  days  extend,  several  conduits,  distinguished 
by  a  lamb  on  the  top  of  the  buildings ;  these  were  of  no  small  ser-^ 
vice  before  the  bringing  of  the  New  River  to  supply  the  capital. 
This  worthy  benefactor  died  in  1677,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Faith  a 
church,  under  St.  PauFs,  where  he  was  commemorated  by  a  long 
epitaph,  filled  with  irresistible  puns  on  hb  innocent  name. 

Lamb's  chapel,  (the  ancient  Hermitage  chapel)  previous  to  its 
being  pulled  down  and  rebuilt,  was  in  length  from  east  to  west  39 
feet,  and  in  breadth  from  north  to  south  Id.  It  contained  a  fine  old 
bust  of  tlie  founder  in  bis  livery  gown,  placed  here  in  1612,  with  a 
purse  in  one  hand,  and  his  gloves  in  the  other ;  and  in  the  windows 
were  four  small  paintings  on  glass,  of  St.  James  the  apostle,  St.  Peter^ 
St.  Matthew,  and  St.  Matthias.  On  the  floor  a  few  grave-stones  re- 
mained, the  inscriptions  on  which  were  legible,  but  there  were  none 
older  than  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Of  the  more  ancient  ones  the 
brass  plates  have  been  torn  away. 

The  rest  of  the  interior  was  neatly,  but  plainly  fitted  up 

There  was  a  pulpit  and  reading-desk  against  the  north  wall ;  and 
the  north  windows  contained  the  small  paintings  of  the  apostles  men- 
tioned.   - 

Before  the  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  which  confined  the 
granting  of  licences  to  such  churches  and  chapels  only  where  banns 
had  been  usually  published,  this  chapel  was  noted  for  many  private 
weddings. 

Beneath  the  old  chapel  (and  it  is  now  preserved  by  the  new 
building)  was  a  curious  crypt,  a  survey  of  which,  accompanied  by 
an  engraving,  was  made  by  A.  J.  Kempe,  esq.  and  inserted  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine.* 

'  Descending  a  narrow  flight  of  about  ten  or  a  dozen  steps,  we 
enter  a  low  vaulted  chamber,  twenty-six  feet  in  length  from  east  to 
west,  and  twenty  in  breadth.  Nine  short  columns,  six  of  which  now 
remain,  supported  the  groined  roof  of  this  apartment.  The  capitals 
of  these  columns  are  of  the  Saxon  or  Norman  style.  The  angles 
are  elegantly  ornamented  with  a  leaf,  (on  some  placed  up- 
wards, on  others  inverted)  or  with  a  volute.  Some  of  the  inter- 
secting ribs  of  stone,  which  spring  from  the  columns,  are  adorned 
with  mouldings,  carved  with  a  zig-gag,  or  with  a  spiral  ornament. 
The  mouldings  running  from  the  columns  at  the  angles,  and  from 
the  lateral  columns  lo  the  centre  qolumn  in  a  right  line,  were,  I 
conceive,  thus  distinguished.'  The  capitals  are  of  Caen  stone,  the 
surface  of  them  being  much  decomposed. 

The  style  of  architecture  carries  these  remains  as  far  back  as  the 
•nd  of  the  eleventh  century,  a  period  anterior  to  the  first  mention  ol 
the  hermitage  in  history. 

^  Vol.  IC7.  |>t.  i.  p«  401 . 
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Tbe  chapel  and  almshouaes  Were  rebuilt  in  the  .early  pari  of  the 
year  1825|  from  designs  by  J.  Angell,  esq.  architect. 

The  modern  bnildingB  aie  neatly  buik  in  brick,  with  stone  dress- 
ings ;  tbe  style  of  architecture  is  ita  inutation  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, each  house  is  united  with  a  porch,  having  a  low  pointed 
arched  entrance,  and  the  elevation  is  fmished  with  gables;  the 
buildings  occupy  three  sides  of  a  long  court,  the  other  side  fornuiig 
an  entrance. 

The  chapel  takes  up  netfrly  the  whole  of  the  north  side.  Tbe 
walls'  are  covered  with  compo  to  imitate  stone ;  it  is  a  neat  and  not 
nelegant  building ;  it  consists  of  a  transept,  or  ante  chapel,  and  a 
small  body ;  in  the  former  is  an  entrance,  over  which  is  a  laige 
pointed  window ;  at  the  angles  are  octangular  buttresses,  which  end 
above  tbe  building  in  conical  pinnacles }  the  elevation  fuiishes  with 
a  gable,  on  die  point  of  which  »  an  open  bell  turret,  pierced  with  two 
arcbesi  in  which  hang  two  bells,  and  finbhed  with  a  pediment, 
crowned  with  a  cross*  The  body  of  the  chapel  has  three  pointed 
windows,  and  the  elevation  is  finished  with  a  parapet.  The  north 
side,  only  seen  from  Cripplegate  church-yard,  has  two  windows  in 
the  body  of  the  chapel ;  the  east  end  is  built  against  by  one  of  the 
alms  houses.  The  interior  is  neatly  and  tastefully  fitted  up ;  Uie 
roof  is  sustained  on  beams,  painted  m  imitation  of  oak, ;  tbe  pulpit 
occupies  the  space  of  the  central  window  on  the  north  side.  In  the 
ante  chapel  is  a  plain  small  font ;  a  gallery  for  the  bell  ringer  is 
built  over  the  entrance.  The  monument  of  Mr.  Lamb  has  been 
removed  from  the  east  to  the  west  end.  It  now  holds  a  distinguished 
station  in  the  west  wall.  It  is  an  oval,  containing  a  bust  of  Mr. 
Lamb,  painted  in  colourSf  in  the  costume  of  the  time. 

On  the  floor  are  two  small  brass  inscriptions  : 

KATHERIIVE,  TfilRDB  DA^OHT  OF  NICHOLAS  BEST, 
OF  GRATES  INN.  B8QVIBR,  DECEASED  TB  XXXTB  DATE  OF  ' 
I'VtfVST,  Alto  1609.      BB1N0E  OP  THB  AGS  OF  ZX  TBRBS  AND 
ONE  MONBTB,  AND  LTBTU.HBRB  BY  BBR  SISTER  KLLBIiOR, 

Above  is  a  shield  of  arms  party  per  pale  surmounted  by  a  lion  ram* 
pant,  ducal ly  crowned. 

Adjoining  is  the  other  inscription : 

^tnvs  ^tVtson,  attotiO  tsonnt  of  l&apf^e 

tBStelDon,  of  Stoans^comb^  in  Sent,  eisttttfrr,  u 

(Sli}abtt\t  t)i0  t)D(ffe.  ageli  Wj  seares(>  taas 

fturfeHf  pt  JEa^i)  of  ptawt).  Slnno  1595,  (5it>  37. 

Against  the  wall,  over  Mr.  LamVs  monument,  is  a  large  paint- 
ing of  tlie  royal  arms,  and  on  the  north  side  are  those  of  the  cloth- 
workers,  in  relief,  blazoned  in  the  proper  colours.  It  is  observable 
that  this  neat  chapel,  which  will  hold  nearly  one  hundred  persons^ 
has  only  service  performed  in  it  four  times  in  the  year,  viz.  on  the 
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four  quarter  daja ;  and  il  almoal  approacties  toan.abfluirdity^  tp 
see  a  building  erected  at  such  an  expense,  for  bo  Utile  utiiily.  Surely 
divine  service  ought  to  be  performed  in  every  consecrciled  chapel| 
al  least  once  every  Sunday* 
Oa  the  west  aide  of  Monkwell*street  ia 

Barber^g  Ball. 

At  what  time  the  original  structure  was  erected  does  not  appear  : 
hut  it  was  enlarged  at  different  periods  down  to  the  time  of  Charles 
the  first.  The  theatr;e  of  anatomy  wpia  bulk  by  Inigo  Joqes  in  the 
years  1035,  and  1637;  Walpole  calls  it  '  one  of  his  best  works.' 
This  theatre  through  being  a  detached  bailding  escaped  conflagra- 
tion ;  but  all  the  other  parts  suffered  in  the  great  fire  of  1666.  *  It 
contained  four  degrees  of  cedar  aeatSyOne  above  another,  in  an  ellipti- 
cal form,  adorned  with  the  figures  of  the  seven  liberal  sciences,  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  the  skeleton  of  an  ostrich,  put  up  by 
Dr.  Hobbes,  1682,  with  a  bust  of  king  Charles  I. ;  two  human  skins 
on  wooden  frames,  of  a  man  and  a  womian,  in  imitation  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  put  up  in  1645;  a  mummy  s  skull,  given  by  Mr.  Loveday, 
1655 ;  the  skeleton  of  Ethertoif,  witli  copper  joints,  (he  was  exe- 
cuted) given  by  Mr.  Knowles  in  1693;  the  figure  of  a  man  flayed, 
where  all  the  muscles  appear  in  due  place  and  proportion,  done  after 
the  life  ;  the  skeletons  of  Camberry  Bess  and  CounUry  Tom,  (as  they 
there  call  them)  1638 ;  and  three  other  skeletons  of  human  bodies. 
The  roof  of  this  theatre  was  an  elliptical  cupola.'  It  was  pulled  down 
about  the  year  1782,  tlie  company  having  ho  use  for  it,  and  three 
houses  were  soon  afterwards  erected  upon  its  site.  ^ 

The  present  buildings  were  erected  by  subscription  within  a  few 
years  after  the  fire,  and  are  of  brick  ;  the  entrance  aad  dwelling  of 
the  clerk,  fronting  the  street,  are  separated  from  the  other  parts 
by  a  small  paved  court*  The  hall  is  a  good  room,  but  not  large, 
paved  with  marble ;  the  west  end  is  semicirqular,  and  remarkable 
irom  the  singular  circumstance  ol  its  forming  the  interior  of  one  of 
the  towers,  (or  bulwarks  as  they  are  ci^Ued  in  the  muuitea,)  that  de- 
fended the  city  wall. 

At  the  east  end  b  a  screen  of  the  Corinthian  order,  supporting  a 
music  gallery  and  clock ;  by  an  inscription  on  the  front,  it.  appears 
the  hall  was  '  beautified  and  repaired  in  1812.* 

On  each  side  of  the  semicircular  recess  are  two  portraits,  on^  of 
which  b  of  Mr.  Ephraim  Skinqer ;  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  hall 
are  two  full  length  paintings  of  human  figures,  shewing  the  disposi* 
ikm  of  the  muscles,  &c.  In  the  west  window  are  the  royal  arms,  ill 
stained  glass. 

The  court  room,  which  has  a  small  octagonal  cupola  in  tlie  centre, 
built  in  1752,  is  an  apartment  affording  much  interest  from  the  va- 
rious pictures  with  which  it  is  decorated.  The  principal  of  these  is 
the  celebrated  piece  by  Holbein,  of  '  Henry  tlie  eighth  deltveringr 
the  charter  of  the  barber-surgeons,  U>  the  court  of  assistants  aai 
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(company  ;*  this  fine  picture,  which  is  painled  bo  pannet,  and  in  a 
very  excellent  state  of  preservation,  measures  ten  feet  two  inches  in 
length,  and  six  feet  in  width.  Henry  is  represented  in  his  royal 
robes,  and  crowned,  seated  on  a  chair  of  state,  and  holding  in  his 
left  hand  a  sword,  erect,  resting  upon  his  knee :  on  each  side,  are 
the  principal  members  of  the  company,  kneeling,  with  others  be- 
hind, standing,  and  the  king  is  in  the  act  of  presenting  the  charter 
with  his  right  hand  to  Thomas  Vicary,  the  then  master.  The  names 
of  thirteen  of  the  chief  members  are  upon  their  shoulders,  and  near 
the  top  of  the  picture,  on  the  kft,  is  this  inscription : — 

H8IIRI0  OCTAVO  OFT.  MAX.  R80I  ANQLIA 
rRANClJB  BT  HIBBRIVIA,  FID8I  DBF8NSO 

Rl  AC  ANGLICANJB  UIBBRNICAQ. 

ECCLKSIAt  FROTINB  A  CHRI8TO  ftlPRBHO 

CAFITI,  SOCIBTA8  CBIRUROORtJM, 

COUIIUKIIBUS  VOnS  BJBC  CONBBCRAT. 

TR18TIOR  ANOLORUH  FB8TIS  VIOLA VBRlT  OR  BBM, 

INFB8TAII8  ANIM08,  CORPGRIBUSUUB   SBDBIIS; 

HANC  DBD8  ITI8IONBM  CLADBM  HItBRATUS  AB  ALTO 

TB  MBDICI  linNUS  JU88IT  OBIRB  BONI 

LVMRN  BVAN6BLII  F0LVI8  CIRCONVOLAT  ALI8 

FBARNAGON  ADFBCTI8  MBNTIBUS  ILLVD  BRIT: 

CORSILIOQ.  TOO  CBLBBRANT  MONDIIBNTA  OALBVI, 

BT  SBLBRI  MORBUS  FBLLITDR  ONNIS  OFB. 
MOS  IGITVR,  8VFFLBX  MBDICOROH  TURBA  TUOROM, 

HANC  TIBI8ACRANC8  RBLIOIONB  DOMUM, 
M0NERI8  BT  MBHORB8  QUO  NOI,  HBNRICB,  BBA8TI 
IHPBRIU  OFTAMUS  MAXIMA  qUAQUB  TUO. 

Al  the  members  are  in  gowns  trimmed  with  fur ;  the  three  on  the 
ri«^lit  of  the  king,  represent  the  doctors  Chuml)er,  Butts,  and  Alsop ; 
all  of  whom  at  the  time  of  giving  the  charter,  were  past  masters  of 
the  company.  Dr.  John  Chamber  was  Henry*s  principal  physician, 
and  dean  of  St.  Stephen's  college,  Westminster,  where  he  built  the 
curious  cloister,  a  part  of  which  still  remams  in  the  Speaker's  house : 
he  has  on  a  close  cap,  and  his  hands  are  wrapped  in  the  large 
sleeves  of  his  gown.  Dr.  William  Butts,  who  was  also  king*s  phy- 
sician, and  had  been  admitted  into  the  college  of  physicians,  as 
*  vir  gravu  ;  eximia  liierarum  cogniHonet  nnguUmjudido^  tumma 
experUntia^  et  prudenii  consilio  Doeior^*  is  sJso  in  a  cap,  and  has 
a  gold  chain  over  one  shoulder:  his  conduct,  on  the  presumed 
degradation  of  archbishop  Cranmer,  has  been  finely  pourtrayed  by 
Shakespeare  in  his  play  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  Dr.  J.  Alsop  is  re- 
presented with  lank  hair,  and  uncovered.  The  names  inscrib^  upon 
the  persons  on  the  kuig*s  left  hand,  are  as  follow  :  T.  Vicary,  J. 
Aylef,  N.  Symson,  E.  Harman,  J.  Monforde,  J.  Pen,  N.  Alcoke, 
R.  Fereis,  W.  Tylly,  and  X.  Samoa.  Vicary ,  who  has  a  gold  chain 
like  Butts,  was  serjeant-surgeon  to  the  sovereigns,  Henry  the  eighth, 
Edward  the  sixth,  queen  Mary,  and  queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  is  re- 
puted lo  have  been  the  author  of  the  first  work  on  anatomy  tliat 
ever  was  written  ui  the  English  language.     Sir  John  Aylif4  was 
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alao  an  emineot  wargton,  and  had  been  sheriff  of  London  m  1548 : 
according  to  Ihe  mscription  on  his  monument  in  the  church  of  St. 
Michael  Bassishaw,  he  was '  called  to  court,'  by  Henry  the  eighth, 
*  who  loved  him  dearly  well ;'  and  was  afterwards  knighted  for  his 
services  by  Edward  the  sixth. 

This  picture  is  not  only  finely  and  forcibly  coloured,  but  is  also 
finished  with  such  carefulness,  and  minuteness  of  pencillmg,  that 
even  the  subordinate  parts,  as  the  rings  on  the  king's  fmgers,  the 
ermine  of  his  robes,  &c.  will  bear  a  very  close  examination,  and  still 
appear  true  to  nature.  It  is  remarkable  likewise  from  furnishing  an 
example  of  a  beginning  alteration  of  costume,  in  respect  to  shirts ; 
the  wrists  of  Henry  being  encircled  by  small  ruffles,  and  the  necks 
of  several  of  the  members  displaying  a  raised  collar.  An  engraving 
from  it  was  made  in  1726,  at  the  expense  of  the  company,  (who 
have  the  plate  still  in  their  possession,)  by  B.  Barron,  whose  re- 
duced drawmg  in  red  chalk  is  also  preserved  in  tlm  apartment.* 
The  painting  itself  was  borrowed  by  James  the  first,  (whose  grand- 
mother,  Margaret,  was  Henry  the  eighth's  sister,)  and  hb  letter  on 
the  occasion  is  yet  preserved  by  the  company :  it  asserts,  that '  the 
portrait  of  Henry  was  both  like  him,  and  well  done.' 

On  the  same  side  of  the  room  with  this  picture,  are  two  excellently 
pamted  whole  lengths  said  to  represent  *  a  Spanish  gentleman,  and 
a  lady,  his  sister,'  but  unknown  whom  ;  and  a  mezzotinto  head  of 
'  John  Patterson,  esq.'  formerly  clerk  to  this  company,  and  member 
off  parliament,  for  Ludgershall,  in  Wiltshire.  This  gentleman  was 
deputy  for  the  ward  of  Farringdon  Within :  he  projected  various 
useful  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  city,  and  was  the  principal 
means  of  the  streets  being  paved  with  Scotch  granite,  &c.  in  the 
regular  way  in  which  they  now  are.  He  presented  hb  company 
with  a  very  beautiful  painting  of  a  duchess  of  Richmond,  said  to  be 
by  sir  Peter  Lely ;  yet  more  probably  by  yand;^ke.  It  b  placed 
over  the  fire  place.  The  duchess  is  represented  sitting,  with  a  lamb 
and  olive  branch ;  the  drapery  is  very  finely  coloured. 

The  principal  other  pictures  in  this  room,  are  Charles  the  second, 
tttling,  a  three-quarter  length ;  Mr.  Lisle,  barber^surgeon  to  that 
monarch ;  sir  John  Frederick,  who  was  sheriff  in  1655;  sir  Charles 
Bernard,  surgeon  to  queen  Anne ;  Inigo  Jones,  a  fine  head  by  Van- 
dyke ;  Edward  Arris,  esq.  an  alderman  of  London,  and  the  cele- 
brated sir  Charles  Scarborough,  chief  physician  to  three  sovereigns, 
Charles  the  second,  James  the  second,  and  William  the  third,  and 
one  of  the  first  mathematicians  of  his  time.  The  two  last  portraits 
are  in  the  same  piece,  and  were  ordered  to  be  *  set  up,  [that  is 
painted]  in  the  void  table,'  in  February,  1654.  Dr.  Scarborough 
was  chosen  anatomical  reader  in  this  hall,  on  the  12th  of  October, 
1640;  and  shortly  afterwards  he  commenced  the  delivery  of  hb 

^  Barron  agreed  to  engrave  tlie  in  money,  and  50  gutneaa  d  IOC 
plaie  for  150  guineai;  viz.  100  guineas      prinu' 
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h\fh^*hmed  aaatomical  le<;ture9.  He  is  represented  '  dressed  ih 
the  red  gown,  hood,  and  cap,  of  a  doctor  of  pliysic.  In  the  act  of 
lecturing,  with  one  hand  on  his  breast,  the  other  a  little  stretched 
out.  On  the  left  is  another  figure,  [Mr.  alderman  Arris]  dressed 
in  the  livery  gown,  holding  up  the  arm  of  a  dead  subject,*  which  is 
placed  upon  a  table,  and  partly  covered  with  a  sheet ;  the  sternum, 
or  that  part  of  the  breast  where  the  ribs  meet,  being  naked,  and  laid 
bare,  so  that  the  pectoral  muscles  are  seen.'  Under  the  pictuiie 
IS  the  following  niseription,  which  was  composed  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Arris,  M.  P.  for  St.  Alban's,  in  1061,  who  was  son  to  Mr.  alderman 
Arris,  the  latter  of  whom  bequeathed  the  sum  of  610/.  for  founding 
the  muscular  lecture  in  this  hall : 

*  ^ 

Hiec  tibi  Scarbor^  Arriiiiisqiieii  ■pirltai  inloa  corporifhamtniMobie  vterial 
opus.  lUe  Opi:ex  rerom  Tibi  rerom  arcaoa  reclasit,  et  somen  verlw  jnmit  ioeae 
tuis.  Ille  Dator  rerum  Tibi  rea  indolsit  opimas,  atque  animuin  iodoltas  qui  tiese 
donei  opes.  Alter  erit  qaiaqiiii  magoa  hxc  Eiempla  sequet^  alterutri  vcttrim 
•nemo  aecimdas  eriU 

Nearly  opposite  tp  this  hall  are  the  alms-houses  founded  ia  the 
year  1685,  by  sir  Ambrose  Nicholas,  knt.  lord  mayor  and  Salter  fogr 
twelve  widows  of  members  of  that  company. 

On  the  west  side  of  Wood  street  is  the  Parish  Clerks*  HaII,  n<i% 
occupied  as  a  flannel  warehouse,  encept  two  small  rooms,  which  are 
u^d  for  the  purposes  of  Iheir  business.  In  the  ante  room  ia  an  ^rgan, 
purchased  in  173?. 

In  tlie  court  room  is  a  portrait  of '  William  Boper,  esq.  a  woi^y 
benefactor  to  this  company  of  parish  clerks.  Refleeia  ;  ei  wmaia 
A.  i^.  1788;  Joanna  Garth,  prttifteU,  Riearde  Beify,  Gvlielmo 
Davit,  attiodilnu,'  He  is  uppresenled  in  a.  black  furred  gowb, 
small  ruff,  and  collegiate  cap.  Here  alao  are  portraits  of  nSr.  J. 
Clarke,  56  ye.ars  clerk  of  St.  Michael,  Cornhill„and  Mr.  R.  HusI, 
Uie  present  father  of  the  oourt.  The  last  portrait  ia  executed  by  Ward. 

The  east  window  is  adorned  with  the  arms  of  Charles  U.  in 
stained  glass;  and  two  portraits,  very  correctly  executed,  of  John 
Clarke,  parish  clerk  of  St.  Bartholoinew  the  less,  roaster  1675,  aged 
45,  and  Stephen  Peckburst,  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Fish-alreet, 
master,  1685 ;  between  which  are  two  pretty  little  squares,  repre- 
senting David  playing  on  the  harp,  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  winged 
infants ;  and  St.  Cecilia  at  the  organ,  accompanied  by  a  group  of 
angels  performing  on  various  instruments. 

^  The  follotring  curious  order  made  come  to  I>fe  agayoe,  as  of  late  bath 

.at  a  codrt  of  assistants^  on  July  the  ben  aeene,  the  charges  abouieihe  same 

13ih,  1687,   appears  in  Ibe    miaate  bodie  so  revivinge^  shal  be  bo'ne,  )e- 

books.  vied,  and  sosteyned,  by  such  peon,  ot 

*  Urn,  yt  ys  agreed  that  yf  any  bodie  pons,  who  shall  so  happen  to  bringe 

-well  shall  at  anie  tyme  here  after  hap-  home  the  bodie.    And   further  shall 

pen  to  be  brought  to  or  hall  for  the  in-  abide  suche  order  or   tfyne,  as  tliis 

.tent  to  be  wrought  uppon  by  thanaiho*  bowse  shall  award. 

tuistei  of  or  companie,  shall  revry  ve  or 
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Overtbe  chimney  is  a  mmershle  picture  of  tbe.flight  from  Egypt. 

On  the  flat  of  the  staircase  was  formerly  a  portrait  of  a  member  of 
the  company^  and  a  decayed  painting  of  our  Saviour  raising  Lazarus. 

Nearly  opposite  is  Addle-street,  so  called  from  king  Athelstan*s  or 
Adlestan*a  palace^  which  some  authors  conceive  stood  in  tliis  street. 

On  the  north  side  of  this  street  is 

Brewer'$  HmlL 

The  entrance;  consists  of  two  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
sustaining  a  broken  pediment,  in  which  are  the  arms  of  the  company. 
This  opens  into  a  small  paved  court,  having  the  hall  in  front,  the 
baspment  of  which  is  of  stone,  and  the  superstructure  of  red  brick. 
The  style  of  the  building  is  anomalous,  but  approaches  nearer  to 
the  Doric  than  to  any  other  order.  A  high  flight  of  steps,  with  a 
ballustrade,  leads  to  the  great  door  of  the  hall,  above  the  basement ; 
here,  at  the  east  end,  is  a  handsome  screen,  and  music  gallery, 
adorned  with  composite  columns,  a  frieze,  oornice,  and  pediment, 
and  some  good  carving,  busts,  &c.  In  the  west  window,  dated 
1774,  (inclosed  within  a  circular  border  of  barley)  are  the  arms  ol 
England,  and  those  of  Richard  Piatt,  esq.  a  benefactor,  1599; 
under  them  those  of  Henry,  lord  Willoughby,  of  Parham,  twice 
master.  On  the  right  is  an  emblem,  the  branch  of  a  fig  tree,  with 
red  fruit;  dame  Alice  Owen,  benefactress,  1614;  and  beneath  tl.e 
arms  of  Samuel,  lord  Hawley,  four  times  master. 

Over  tlie  master*s  chair  is  a  welt  executed  bust  of  Charles  II. 

In  the  court  room,  which  was  wainscotted  to  the  ceiling,  in  1670, 
at  the  charge  of  sir  Samuel  Starling,  knt.  who  was  lord  mayor  in 
that  year,  are  portraits  of  James  Hickson,  esq.  a  whole  length,  in  a 
scarlet  gown  and  lar^e  ruff ;  Richard  Piatt,  esq.  aged  76, 1600,  a 
half-length,  in  a  black  furred  gown,  with  a  prayer  book,  diminutive 
niff,  and  little  black  cap.  Mr.  Piatt  was  sheriff  of  London,  and, 
in  1599,  founded  the  free  grammar  school  and  alms-houses  at  Al- 
denham,  in  Hertfordshire ;  dame  Alice  Owen,  aged  53, 1610,  found- 
ress of  the  school  and  alms-houses  at  Islington  ;  and  S.  Whitbread, 
esq.  a  full  quarter  length,  grandfather  of  the  present  S.  Whitbread, 
esq.  M.  P'.  In  the  eastern  window  of  this  apartment,  are  the  city 
arms,  and  St*  Thomas  Beckett*s  impaled  with  those  of  the  see  of 
Canteriiiiry,  in  painted  glass ;  dnd  at  the  sid^s  of  the  windows  are 
portraits  of.  Charles  the  first,  and  some  other  sovereign,  probably 
James  tlie  second.  Three  oval  windows  io  tlie  nortli  wall  contain 
little  pairitings  on  glass.  The  first  is  a  view  of  an  ancient  moated 
house,  with  a  garden,  ancf  gate  in  front ;  the  second  the  arms  of  Can- 
terbury, with  those  of  the  company ;  and  the  third  is  another  view 
of  the  above  house* 

This  haH  is  under  a  general  repair  at  the  present  time,  (May, 
1828.) 

A  short  distance  westward  of  the  last  edifice,  in  a  small  court,  '■ 
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Plasterer's  Hall,  at  present  occupied  by  Mess.  H oale  and  Co.  iron^ 
mong^ers.  The  hall  is-  divided  into  two  floors,  the  upper  has  a  l>eau- 
tiful  ceiling  of  plaster,  enriched  with  the  arms  of  the  city,  foliage, 
&c.  In  a  window  on  the  east  side,  are  the  arms  of  England,  much 
mutilated.*  On  the  sturcase  flat  is  a  painting  of  the  conversion  of 
St.  Paul. 

Opposite  to  Addle-street  is  Silver-street ;  so  called  from  having 
been  formerly  inhabited  by  working  silversmiths. 

On  the  south  side  of  Aldernmnbury  church,  in  Wood-street, 
stood  a  conduit,  erected  b;^  sir  William  Eastfield,  in  14S8,  for  sup- 
plying the  neighbouring  mhabitants  with  water,  from  Tyburn; 
which  being  destroyed  by  the  fire  in  1006,  was  soon  afterwards  re- 
built :  but,  when  the  plentiful  supply  of  water  rendered  these  build- 
ings useless,  this,  with  those  in  Cheapside,  and  without  Cripplegate, 
were  pulled  down  in  1730,  and  the  stones  were  employed  in  repair- 
ing  the  gate  upon  London-bridge. 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  sir  Henry  Percy,  the  son  and  heir  of 
Henry  Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland,  had  a  house  in  Wood-street 
in  London,  wherein  he  treated  king  Richard,  the  duke  of  Lancaster, 
the  duke  of  York,  the  earl  marshal,  and  his  father,  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  with  others,  at  supper. 

A  compter  was  built  in  Wood-street,  in  1555,  for  the  reception 
of  prisoners  from  the  compter  in  Bread  street. 

On  the  west  side  of  Wood-street,  is  Maiden  lane,  formerly  called 
Ingene  or  Ing  lane,  but  from  what  circumstance  is  not  known :  oa 
the  north  side  of  which  is 

Haberdoiher^s  Hail. 

It  is  a  respectable  brick  building.  The  arms  of  the  company 
(but  without  the  supporters)  are  exhibited  on  a  small  shieki  over  the 
entrance.  The  hall  is  a  lofty  and  spacious  room,  with  a  wains- 
cotting  twelve  feet  high,  painted  in  white  and  blue.  Over  the 
screen,  which  is  of  the  Cornthian  order,  at  the  lower  end,  is  a  music 
gallery,  and  various  glass  chandeliers  are  suspended  from  the  ceil- 
ing ;  this  apartment  was  formerlv  appropriated  during  the  winter 
season,  for  city  balls  and  assemblies. f    At  the  upper  end  were  for- 


^  Engraved  by  Makolnii  voL  iii,  p. 
52. 

t  These  meeCiogi  wete  aoder  the 
general  direction  of  Mr.  Hoffman,  the 
confeclioner,  of  Bishopsgate-atreet. 
The  accidental  fall  of  a  picture,  during 
the  preparation  for  an  entertainment 
here,  about  forty  years  ago,  was  the 
occasion  of  the  celebrated  Spiridione 
Roma  being  employed  to  clean  and 
repair  the  paintings  in  this,  and  other 
city  halls.  Tlie  picture  fell  on  ■  man's 
head,  and  as  Roma,  in  his  imperfect 
English  iund  to  espress  it,  '  the  man 


passes  through  it.*  In  this  dOeuna 
some  of  Mr.  Hoffman's  people  recol- 
lected Roma  (who  was  a  native  of 
Corfu,)  their  coontryman,  and  recom- 
mended him  to  repair  the  damage. 
This  led  to  hb  ac(]aaintance  with  the 
late  Mr.  Knapp,  clerk  to  the  company, 
and  through  him  he  was  introduced  to 
the  drapers',  whose  pictures  he  cleaned, 
and  also  painted  for  them  the  striking 
likeness  of  Mr.  Bagshaw,  the  late 
beadle,  and  another  of  less  merit,  of 
the  clerk  to  the  drapers,  John 
Smith,   esq.  which  has  sioce  gii'eo 
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mcrly  whole  lengths  of  Georg^e  the  first,  the  gift  of  sir  Harcouit 
Masters,  a  master  of  this  company ;  George,  prince  of  Wales,  after- 
wards George  the  second ;  Caroline,  his  consort ;  (the  gift  of  sir 
George  Caswell,  knt.  master,  and  sheriff,  1720)  and  prince  Frede- 
rick, when    a   ^outh,    father   to    his  late  majesty,  George   the 
third.     The  ceilmg  of  the  court  room  is  divided  into  various  com- 
partments, in  the  style  prevalent  after  the  great  fire,  displaying  the 
company's  arms.  &c.     Here  are  the  following  portraits  : — William 
Adams,  esq.  founder  of  the  grammar  school  and  almshouses,  at 
Newport,  ui  Shropshire,  a  very  fine  whole  length ;  Thomas  George 
Knapp,  esq.  a  late  clerk  and  grandfather  to  the  present  one,  another 
well  executed  whole  length,  probably  by  Gainsborough ;  sir  Hugh 
Hammersley,  knt.  lord  mayor  in  1627;   Mr.  Thomas  Aldersey, 
merchant,  of  Banbury,  in  Cheshire,  who  vested  a  considerable  estate 
in  the  company,  for  charitable  uses,  in  the  year  1594 ;  Mr.  William 
Jones,  merchant  adventurer,  who  bequeathed  18,000/.  for  benevo- 
lent purposes ;  Robert  Aske,  esq.  the  founder  of  the  hospital  at 
Hoxton  ;  Mr.  Banks  ;  sir  George  Wfaitmore,  lord  mayor,  1631 ; 
alderman  Skhiner ;  Mr.  Bond,  and  Mr.  Salmon.    Over  Uie  fire- 
place 18  a  small,  but  not  ill  executed,  statue  of  Henry  the  eighth. 
In  the  card  room  (over  the  chimney  piece)  is  a  clever,  though  not 
graceful,  picture  of  the  '  wise  meu*s  offering,'  presented  by  sir  Wil- 
liam Billers,  lord  mayor,  1734,  and  a  whole  length  of  Micajah 
Perry,  esq.  lord  mayor,  '1739.    On  the  flat  of  the  staircase,  was 
formerly  a  good  portrait  of  some  celebrated  city  carver  at  festivals, 
name  unknown.     Beneath  the  present  hall  are  some  remains  of 
the  former  one,  consisting  of  a  groined  vault,  about  twelve  feet 
square. 

On  the  south  side  of  Maiden-lane,  is  Wax-diandlers  -hall,  a  neat 
modem  brick  building.  Over  the  centre  window,  on  the  north  side, 
is  the  arms  of  the  company,  and,  over  the  two  end  windows,  a 
bee-hive,  carved  m  stone.  The  interior  is  totally  devoid  of  orna- 
ment. 

In  Milk-street,  so  called  from  beuig  the  milk-market,  was  the 
house  of  Gregory  Rokesly,  chief  assay-master  of  the  king's  mints, 
and  mayor  of  London  in  the  year  1275,  the  third  of  Edward  I. 
This  house  belonged  to  the  priory  of  Lewes  in  Sussex,  to  whom  he 
was  tenant,  and  paid  the  rent  of  20f.  a  year,  without  bemg  bound 
to  reparations. 

This  street  is  famous  for  being  the  birth-place  of  the  great  sir 
Thomas  More,  lord  chancellor  of  England. 
^  At  the  north  end  of  Wood-street  is  Cripplegate  Buildings,  the 
site  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  gates  of  the  city. 

place  to  a  more  dignia^d  and  clever  pictaret  ioGo1draiUh*shan,Gaildhel| 

portrait  of  tlie  nme  geoUeman,   by  and   FiihinoDgert*    ball.— See    Gent 

GaiuboroQeh.   Roma  was  subtedoenu  Mag.  vol.  Hi.  p.  TOl.  1789. 
V  eaployod  to  dean  Md  repair  the 
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Crippkifale, 
Vfhich  WBR  in  cslled  lon^  before  the  Conqueal,  u  appears  in  the 
history  of  Edmund,  king  of  the  Eut  Aagles,  writlen  b"'  Abl>as 
Floriacensifi,  and  John  Lidpnte,  monk  of  Bury  ;  it  iaaaicl  t£at  in  the 
^ear  1010,  tlie  Danes  spoiling  the  kingdom  of  the  East  Anglea, 
Alwyne,  bishop  of  Helnieham,  caused  the  body  of  king  Edmund 
Ihe  Riarlyr,  to  be  b  rough  I  Irom  BedrWorth,  now  called  Bury  St. 
Edmund's,  through  the  kingdom  of  the  East  Saxons,  and  so  to 
Lon<loa,  in  atCripplrgate;  a  place  80  called  from  cripples  begging 
there.  At  which  ^ate,  it  wasprelended,  thebody  entering,  wrought 
niraotea,  aufl  made  some  of  the  lame  to  walk  upright,  praising 
God.     The  body  of  king  Edmund  rested  for  the  space  of  three 

fears  in  Ihe  parish  church  of  St.  Gregory,  near  tlie  cathedral  of  St. 
aul.  Moreover,  the  charter  of  William  the  conqueror  confirming 
the  foundation  of  ihe  college  m  London,  called  St.  Martin  the  Great, 
bath  in  it  these  wordti:  'I  do  give  and  graunluntolhesanie  church, 
and  canona,  serving  God  therein,  all  the  lands,  and  the  moor  with- 
out the  postern,  which  is  called  Cnpplegate,  on  eilher  part  of  the 
postern.'  Besides  Ihia,  Alfune  built  the  parish  church  of  St.  Giles, 
near  a  gate  of  the  city,  called  Porta  Gonlraclorum,  or  Crippliegate, 
about  the  year  lOBO. 

This  poilern  was  some  time  ft  prison,  lo  which  such  citizens,  and 
olhers,  as  were  arrested  for  debt,  or  comipon  trespasses,  were  cam- 
milted.  This  appcareth  by  a  writ  of  Edward  J.  in  these  words: 
Rex.  vie.  London  tahttm.  Ets  gravi  querela  B.  eajd.  ft  detent,  ta 
jttisma  nottra  de  Crippleiijate  pro  a.  l.  quai  cordfi  Radvlpho  de 
Sandiuieo,  lime  cuttod.  Civitatitnoitrte  London,  et  I.  dt  Black' 
KtU  civil  recognit,  debit.  S(e. 

This  gate  whs  new  built  by  the  brewers  of  Loadm,  in  the  year 
1244,  according  to  Fabian. 

Edmund  Shaw,  goldsmith,  mayor  in  the  year  148d,  left,  by  bis 
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bst  will,  four  huodred  marks,  which,  with  the  materials  of  the  gate^ 
called  Cripplegate,  was  to  rebuild  the  said  gate,  which  was  accord- 
iogly  performed  in' the  year  140 1^ 

Cripplegate  wa^  again  repaired,  and  had  this  inscriptioQ  upOB  if» 
shewing  the  time  when.' 


Thb  ^te  was  repaired  and  beaatified,  and  the  foot  pottem  MW  made,  al  the 
char.-e  of  the  city  of  London^  the  I5ih  year  of  the  reig;D  of  oar  sovereign  lord 
kin^  Charles  IT.,  and  !o  the  mayoralty  of  sir  John  Robinson,  knight  and  baronet, 
lietttetimDt  of  the  tower  of  London,  and  alderman  of  thb  ward ;  A.  D.  1668. 

The  rooms  over  this  gate  were  set  apart  for  tlie  water-bailiff  of 
the  city. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Bu9&ry  and  Topography  of  Cripplegate  Ward  WifkouL 

thin  ward^  like  the  last,  derives  its  name  from  its  situation;  it 
contains  the  four  precincts  of  Redcross-street,  Whitecross-street, 
Fore-street,  and  Grub-street.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  parish  of  St.  Luke;  on  the  west  by  the  ward  of  Aldersgate, 
on  the  south  by  Cripplegate  within,  and  on  the  east  by  Coleman- 
street  ward.  It  is  governed  by  an  alderman,  and  sends  eight*  inha- 
bitants to  the  court  of  common  council.     It  contains  one  church.    ' 

Si,  GiUi,  Without  Crippkgate, 

At  the  south  west  comer  of  Fore-street,  and  facing  Redcross- 
street,  stands  the  parochial  church  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate. 

This  church  is  so  called  from  being  dedicated  to  a  saint  of  that 
name,  born  at  Athens,  who  was  abbot  of  Nismes,  in  France.  It 
was  founded  about  the  year  one  thousand  and  ninety,  by  Alfune, 
the  first  master  of  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital. 

The  old  church  was  destroyed  by  fire,  in  the  year  1546 ;  after 
%vhich  the  present  structure  was  erected,  and  is  one  of  the  few  thai 
fortunately  escaped  the  dreadful  oonflagration  in  1666. 

The  patronage  of  this  church  was  originally  in  private  hands, 
lOI  it  descended  to  one  Alemund,  a  priest,  who  granted  the  same 
(after  his  death,  and  that  of  Hugh,  his  own  son)  to  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  St.  PauKs,  whereby  they  became  not  only  ordinaries  Of 
the  parish,  but  likewise  patrons  of  the  vicarage,  from  that  time  to 
the  present. 

This  churchj  as  already  roeiitioned,  was  not  burnt  in  the  greait 

*  Increased  from  four  by  act  of  comnioa  couDcilj  SOlh  Nov*  1696. 
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fire,  and  is  interesting,  as  one  of  the  remaintog  specimens  of  pointed 
architecture  in  London. 

It  is  a  spacious  and  substantial  building,  and  though  much  de- 
faced by  modem  alterations  and  attached  buildings,  still  shews  con- 
siderable i)ortions  of  the  ancient  edifice.  The  phm  gires  a  nave, 
side  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  a  large  and  massy  square  tower  at  the 
west  end  of  the  nave,  and  a  north  porch.  The  west  end  of  the 
building  abuts  on  the  church-yard  ;  the  nave  is  entirely  occupied 
with  the  large  square  tower;  this  is  in  four  stories;  it  has  no  en- 
trance, and  the  first  story  shews  the  arch  of  a  spacious  window, 
now  walled  up  in  the  west  front ;  the  two  succeeding  stories  have 
each  small  pointed  windows,  which  have  been  contracted  and  mo- 
dernized ;  the  upper  story  is  built  with  red  brick,  and  is  of  course 
an  addition  to  the  substructure ;  it  has  low  pointed  arch  windows, 
with  sweeping  cornices,  filled  in  with  weather  boarding ;  the  south 
flank  of  the  lower  story  has  the  arch  of  a  window  now  walled  up, 
and  the  northern  flank  apparently  has  been  destitute  of  a  window ; 
the  upper  stories  correspond  with  the  western  frcmt  already  described 
in  the  three  other  aspects.  The  clock  dial  is  situated  on  the  east 
and  north  faces ;  in  the  east  front  one  of  the  original  windows  still 
remains ;  it  is  a  low  pointed  arch,  bounded  by  a  weather  cornice, 
and  is  divided  by  raullions  into  two  heights,  subdivided  by  a  transom 
stone ;  the  head  of  the  arch  occupied  by  upright  divisions  to  cor- 
respond ;  the  elevation  is  finished  with  a  parapet  and  coping ;  at 
Uie  north-west  angle  is  a  staircase  turret  extending  the  whole 
height  of  the  tower;  it  is  capped  with  a  low  cupola  ending  in  a 
mean  pinnacle ;  at  the  other  angles  of  the  design  are  corresponding 
cupolas  of  a  smaller  size ;  upon  the  platform  is  raised  a  circular 
arcade  of  wood,  crowned  with  a  low  pyramidal  roof  forming  an 
open  turret ;  this  appendage  constitutes  an  addition  *  of  fifteen  feet 
made  to  the  steeple  m  1682.'  The  end  of  the  north  able  has  a 
window,  the  tracery  destroyed ;  the  south  aisle  has  a  modem  door- 
way, over  which  is  a  window  with  a  low  pointed  arch,  made  by  mul- 
lions  into  three  lights  with  cinque  foil  heads,  evidently  of  the 
period  assigned  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  church ;  the  arch  ni  which 
It  is  contained  is  of  an  earlier  period.  The  south  side  of  the  church 
contains  a  range  of  six  windows ;  the  arches  are  more  acutely 
pointed  than  the  works  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  the  tracery  of  all 
has  been  destroyed,  and  modern  imitations  in  wood  introduced  in 
lieu ;  one  of  these  windows,  the  second  from  the  west,  differed  from 
the  rest  in  having  a  low  pointed  arch,  which  has  been  altered  ex- 
ternally to  correspond  with  the  remainder  by  an  addition  of  brick- 
work ;  to  the  piers  between  the  windows  are  attached  buttresses ;  and 
to  the  fifth  pier  is  attached  an  octagon  staircase  turret,  rebuilt  in  part 
with  brick,  and  below  the  sixth  window  is  a  modem  doorway ;  the 
walls  shew  the  traces  of  alterations ;  several  modem  windows  ap- 
pear to  have  been  walled  up,  probably  when  the  clerestory  was  re- 
built.    In  the  east  end  of  the  able  was  a  window,  now  walled  up. 
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and  llie  south  aide  o(  the  cbajicel  contains  a  pointed  window^  the ' 
mullions  destroyed.    The  east  window  has  siiffered  in  the  same 
way,  an  oval  one  of  modern  workmanship  having  been  constructed  . 
within  its  heiid. 

The  clerestory,  rebuilt  with  brick  in  17^1  •  contains  seven  n^odern . 
windows  with  pointed  arches.  The  ancient  parts  of  the  tower,  and 
the  south  side  of  the  church,  are  built  of  stone  in  rude  irregular 
masses  interspersed  with  tile  and  brick ;  from  the  nature  of  the  ma- 
terials, as  well  as  the  form  of  the  arches,  it  is  evident' that  these 
portions  of  the  church  wei^e  not  destroyed  by  the  fire  in  1545, .  but 
are  thie  works  of  a  period  anterior  to  that  date. .  The  upper  story 
of  the  tower,  which  b  an  addition  of  brick  work,  was.  made  subae- 
qoeotlytothe  above  date;  at  the  same  period  the  .tiwo  pointed 
arches,  before  noticed  in  the  aisle,  were  rebuilt ;  the  supposition 
that,  the  lower  stories  of  the  tower  and  the  south  wall,  are  older 
than  the  nhove.  period,  iwill.alone  account  for  the  antique  character  of 
the  walls,  as  well  as  the  decay  of  the  ornamental  stone  work  of  the . 
windows,  when  one  undoubtedly  of  the  16lh  century  still  exists  in  a 
perfect  state  m  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisfe. 

The  north  side  is  nearly  concealed  by  the  Quest-house;,  a  .large • 
modem  Gothic  building  covered  with  cdmpo,  which  covers  the 
porch.  .The  remainder  of  the  aisle  is  also  compoed,  and  has  two . 
large  pointed  windows  despoiled  of  their  tracery,  and  a  doorway  of 
the  same  form  beneath,  and  breaking  into  the  ^window  nearest,  the 
east.  :  All  these  particulars  are  modern,  at  least  in  their  pijimipal 
lines,  which  have  been  worked  in  cement.  The  clerestory  is  not  to 
he  seen  from  the  street;  it  resembles  the  southern  sidejalready 
described.  The  chancel  is  built  against,  and  consequently  con* 
oealed  from  observation.  The  interior  retains  roa^iy  of  the  original 
features.  The  division  between  the  nave  and  aisles  is  made .  by 
seven  pointed  a^hes  xm  each  side  the  former.  They  are  elegantly 
formed  and  enriched  with  mouldings,  and  are  evidently  the  work- 
manship of  a  period  at  least  a  century  earlier  than  the.firejn  the. 
sixteenth  century  ;  the  pillars  are  composed  of  the  usual  clusters, ; 
and  from  the  smallness  of  their  dimensions,  do  not  obtrude  unneces* 
sarily  on  the  design ;  the  sweeping  cornices  of  the  arches  probably 
ended  in  bustos,  which  have  been  'tastefully*  altered  to  corbels  of 
the  modern  Gk'ecian  school.  The  chancel  is  separated  from  the 
cbiirch,  and  covered  by  a  semicircular  modern  arch,  on  which  is  the 
royal  arms.  The  original  roof  of  the  aisles  remains;  it  was  constructed 
of  timber  formed  by  beams  into  square  pannels;  the  soffits  have  been 
plastered,  and  in  some  instances  cut  away  to  let  in  lantern  lights.  The 
clerestory  has  a  modern  plaster  ceiling  horizontal,  except  a  slight 
coving  at  the  sides  springing  from  the  impost  cornice,  and  pierced 
with  arches  over  the  windows ;  the  horizontal  portion  has  large  cir- 
cular flowers;  the  original  corbels  carved  with  angels  sustaining 
shields,  which  sustained  the  timbers  of  the  original  roof  still  exist,  but 
the  architect  of  the  new  ceiling  had  not  taste  enough  to  assimilate  his 

VOL.  III.  •>  K 
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design  to  the  main  building,  consequently  the  corbels  are  onft  re* 
tained  as  ornaments  ;  on  the  sbields  are  painted  the  arms  of  the 
city,  and  those  of  the  companies  of  FishmongerB,  Skinners,  Haber- 
dashers, Grocers,  Apothecaries,  Goldsmiths,  Drapers,  Merchant- 
taylors,  and  Salters. 

The  soffit  of  the  chancel  ceiling  is  painted  with  a  choir  of  angels. 
A  spacious  gallery  occupies  the  whole  of  the  aisles,  except  the  divi- 
sion  nearest  the  east;  the  part  which  sweeps  across  the  western  end 
conceals  the  gallery  erected  in  1682,  the  supports  of  which  remain. 
In  this  portion  is  a  large  organ  by  Harris ;  the  pulpit  is  situated  on 
the  south  side  of  the  church  ;  it  is  hexagonal,  and  has  a  large  oeee 
canopy  of  the  same  form ;  it  is  enriched  with  flower  pots  and  che- 
rubic heads,  and  ends  in  a  crown,  surmounted  with  a  dove ;  below 
the  pulpit  are  the  desks.     The  altar  screen  is  entirely  modem ;  it 
is  decorated  with  Corinthian  pilasters,  sustaining  an  entablature 
and  two  elliptical  pediments,  and  surmounted  by  ill  painted  figures 
of  Moses  and  Aaron,  which  are  cut  out  to  the  shape  of  the  figure. 
The  font,  situated  in  a  pew  below  the  western  portion  of  the  gmi- 
lery,  is  a  circular  basin  of  white  marble  on  a  balluster ;  the  oak 
cover  u  a  neat  model  of  a  circular  Corinthian  temple,  surrounded 
by  columns,  with  niches  in  the  interlocumniations.     The  east  win- 
dow  contained  what  Mr.  Malcolm*  characterized  as  a  *  mass  of 
painted  glass  without  a  particle  of  taste  ;*  it  is  now  removed  and 
undei|;oing  a  repair,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  parish  will  set 
up  somethmg  better.     In  the  window  nearest  the  east  in  the  sonf  h 
aisle,  are  three  coats  of  arms ;  one  is  the  royal  arms  of  the  Todors, 
the  two  othen  are  alike ;  the  blaaon  u  obscured  by  age  and  repair, 
but  it  appean  to  have  been  azure  on  a  chevron  argent  between 
three  pine  apples,  or  as  many  roses  gules  seeded  of  the  third,  one 
of  the  shields  has  been  reversed  for  the  sake  of  variety.    These 
arms  were  in  all  probability  set  up  after  the  repair,  in  1645.     In 
the  west  window  of  the  same  aisle  is  a  more  modem  coat  of  arms, 
which  commemorates  some  benefactor  to  the  repairs  ctrca  1682 ; 
the  blaaon  is  azure  on  a  fesse  between  three  lions  rampant,  or  a 
rose  between  two  mattlets  gmiea.  The  doorway  beneath  this  window 
is  internally  fronted  by  a  poreh  surmounted  by  an  uncouth  statue  of 
Time  between  two  hour  glasses. 

The  monuments,  both  ancient  and  modern,  are  ver^r  numerous ; 
the  tnost  striking  among  the  former  class  are  the  following ;  against 
the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  in  an  arched  niche  is  a  half  length 
statue  in  the  costume  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  left  hand 
rests  on  a  scull,  and  the  right  on  a  book.  On  each  side  are  doova, 
on  which  are  the  following  inscriptions : — 

lOHANNIS  SPBBD  CIVIS  LONDIIVSN- 

SIS  a  BBC  A  TOR  VN  SCISSOR  VN  PRA- 

TRIS   8BRVI    PIOBLI8SIMI    RBGIARVM 

MAJB8TATVH  BLIZA.  lACOBI  BT 

CAROLl  NTNC  STPBRSTITIS 

*  Loud.  Red.  vol.  ii,  p.  281. 
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maBARTM  NOSTRARTII  OBOORA' 
PHI  AGCORATI  BT  FIOB  ANTiaVlTA- 
T18  BRITTANMCA  Hli'TBIOORAPHI 
CBNBOLOOIiB  SACRA  BLBOANTIS 
SIBl  DBLINBATORIS  QTI  POSTQTAll 
ANN08  77  SypBBAVBRAT  HON  TAM 
MORBO  CONFBCTIS  Q^AH  HORTA- 
LITATIS  FJID^O  LAMA  TVS  CORPORB- 
8B  LET  AY  IT  lyUI  28,  1689^  BT 
lUCTNDDlSBIHO  RBDBNPTORIS  STII 
D8BIDBRIO  SfRITH  BLATOS 
CARNBM  BIC  IN  CVaTODIAN 
POSOIT^  OBNUO,  COM  CHRUTTS. 
TBNBRlTy  RBCBPTORVS 
BT 


Oo  the  other  pannel — 


SUSANNA  SUA  SUAVISSIMA, 
QUA  POST  QUA II  DUODBCIM 
ILLI  PItlOS  BT  SSZB  FILIOS  PBPB- 
VBRAT^  QUINQUAGINTA 
BBPTBH  JUNCTIS  UTRIUSQVB, 
80LAT1IS.      CUM  ILLO  VIXBRAT 
LIBBR08  ORAVI  BT  PRBQUBNTI 
HARTAHINB  AD  DBI  CULTUM 
■OLICITAVERAT  P|BTAT|8  BT 
CBARITATIS  APBRE  QUPT|OlANO 
PRALUXBRAT  EMORI  DEMUM 
BRUDIIT  SUO  BXBMPLO.      QUA 
8BPTUA  QBNARIX  PLACIOB  Ifl 
CRRIBTO  OBDORMIVIT  BT  FIDBI 
SUA  VBRCBDBM  BABUIT  MARTII 
VICB84IHO  CCTAVO  ANNO  D*ONI. 
H1LLB8STMO  SEXCBNTBasiMO 
TICB8BIM0  OCTATO. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  neat  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Margaret,  second  daughter  of  sir  Thomas  Lucy,  of 
Charlecotty  Warwicltsfaire. 

Adjoining  Speed's  monument  is  a  plain  slab  with  the  following 
iDscriptton : — 

CHRI8TO  8.8. 
JOBANNI  POXO  BCCLBSIA  ANOLICANA 
MARTTROLOei  PIDBLUSSIMO  ANTIQVI- 
TATI8  BIBTORICA  INOAQATORI  SAOACIH- 
KIMO  BTANOBLICA  VBRITAT18  PROPIOMA^ 
TORI  ACBRRIMO.      TRATBATVROO  ADMlRABItl 
QTI  HARTTRB8  MARIANOS  TANQVAM 
FBIXNICBS  BX  C1N8RIBUS  RBDIVITOS 
PR4B8TiTlT  PA  TBI  SVO  OMNI  PI  STATU 
OFFICIO  IMPRIMIS  COLBNDO  8AMVBL 
POXT8  ILLIVS  PRIHOOBNITVa  HOC* 
■ONTMBNTTM  POSVIT  NON  81 NB  LACHRYMI. 
OBIT  DIB  18  MBTS  APR.  A.  O.  1587. 
JAM  SBPTVAiBBBARITS  VITA  VITA 
MORTATIS  B8T  9PB8  VlTAlMMORTAUS 

*  Tbe  remainder  of  the  inscription       cut  it  away,  and  espose  ilie  whole  of 
is  hid  by  the  wRinscottiD^  of  the  chan-       the  inscription 
cd.    The  parish  aothonties  ought  to 

2  k2 
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Ai>OTe  this  monumeDl  is  another  of  the  same  age,  in  which  s 
conceit  of  the  sculptor  in  representing  the  deceased  (a  lady)  in  a 
shroudy  in  the  act  of  rising  from  her  coffin,  has  given  rise  to  a  welt 
known  idle  tale,  too  puerile  and  absurd  to  render  an  iniertioD  here 
necessary.  The  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Constance  Whitney, 
daughter  of  sir  Robert  Whitney,  of  Whitney,  Herefordshire, 
aged  17. 

Against  the  north-east  pier  of  the  chancel  is  another  monument 
of  the  same  period,  ornamented  with  a  small  recumbent  statue  of 
the  deceased.  It  commemorates  M.  Palmer,  esq.  who  died  May 
18, 1005,  and  Anne,  his  wife,  who  died  June  90,  1630. 

Another,  representing  the  deceased  and  his  wife,  kneeling  at  an 
altar,  attached  to  the  second  pillar  upon  the  east,  on  the  south  side, 
is  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Smith,  who  died  on  May  25th,  1064. 

In  the  north  aisle  is  a  niche  containing  a  half-length  statue,  veiy 
much  resembling  that  of  Speed ;  the  inscription  records  Thomas 
Busbie,  citizen  and  cooper,  who  died  in  1575 ;  and  near  it,  in  a 
niche  of  the  Corinthian  order,  is  a  neat  and  well  executed  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Edward  Harvist,  citizen  and  brewer,  and  Ann 
his  wife,  A.D.  1610 ;  whose  effigies,  in  the  dress  of  the  time,  are  re- 
presented kneeling  at  an  altar. 

Several  of  the  modern  monuments  are  worthy  of  notice.  That 
which  records  the  name  of '  Milton,'  and  was  executed  by  Bacon,  at 
the  expense  of  Samuel  Whitbread,  esq..  M.P.  claims  priority  of 
attention ;  it  is  attached  to  the  fourth  pillar  from  the  west,  on 
the  north  side ;  it  consists  of  a  well-executed  biist  of  the  poet,  under 
which  is  a  tablet  bearing  the  following  inscription : 

JOHM    MlLTOff, 

Auiht>r  of  Parsdbe  Lett, 

Born  Dec.  1608, 

Died  Nov.  1674, 

Hit  Father,  John  Milton, 

Died  March,  1646. 

They  were  both  ioCerred  in  this  church. 

S AMU BL  Whitbrbad  poioii  179S. 

The  monument  of  alderman  sir  William  Stames,  knight,  occupies 
the  place  of  the  east  window  in  the  north  aisle  ;  the  chief  oiiiament 
is  a  bust  of  the  alderman  in  his  civic  paraphernalia,  which  is  said  lo 
be  a  strikmg  likeness.  He  died  September  11, 1807.  The  sculptor 
was  Mr.  C.  Mannmg.  Near  it  is  a  neat  tablet,  with  sculptures  in 
relief,  to  the  memory  of  the  alderman's  brother.  At  the  east  end  of 
the  south  aisle  is  a  handsome  marbie  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Hand,  wife  of  G.  W.  Hand,  M.  A.  vicar  of  this  parish, 
who  died  July  6, 1784,  aged  28.  It  consists  of  a  large  sarcopha- 
gus of  statuary  marble,  on  which  is  seated  a  female  Hgure,  support- 
ing  the  body  of  the  deceased.  The  whole  possesses  great  merit. 
The  sculptor  was  Banks. 

The  dimensions  of  the  church  are  as  follows:  length,  114  feet; 
breadth,  63;  height,  42  ;  height  of  tower,  122  feet. 
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Among  the  regutera  of  marriages  appears  the  foUowing : 

*  1020,  Aug.  22,  OlWer  CromweU'and  Elizabeth  Boucher.' 

This  was  the  celebrated  Protector,  and  his  lady  was  daughter  of 
sir  James  Boucher. 

Among  the  mterments  occurs  the  following: 

'%*  Lordship;  John  Milton,  gentleman,  buried  Not.  .12th, 
*  *  1074 ;  consumption ;  chancel.' 

This  eminent  man  was  bom  in  Bread-street,  and  resided  in 
Jewin-street,  AMersgate-street,  and  afterwards  in  Artillery-walk, 
where  he  died. 

In  this  parish  also  lived  and  died,  April  26, 1731,  Daniel  Defoe, 
celebrated  a#  the  author  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  &c. 

The  cemetery^  gate  is  a  heavv  round-headed  arch  rusticated ;  the 
qiandrils  occupi^  by  reliefs  of  skulls,  hour-glasses,  a  pick-aze,  and 
other  emblems  of  mortality :  it  is  surmount^  by  an  elliptical  pedi- 
ment ;  in  the  tympanum  the  date  1000.  It  is  now  built  over  by  mo- 
dem buildings.  It  forms  the  entrance  to  the  ancient  and  spacious 
church-yard,  the  appearance  of  which  carries  the  spectator  back  to 
past  times.  The  form  is  irregular,  owing  to  its  being  accommodated 
to  the  direction  of  the  city  wall,  which  serves  as  its  boundary. 
One  of  the  most  perfect  remains  of  the  ancient  wall  is  to  be  seen 
here ;  it  forms  the  southern  boundary  to  a  portion  of  the  church- 
yard ;  and  then  making  a  right  angle,  it  extends  along  a  narrow 
slip  of  ground,  as  far  as  barber-surgeons*  hall,  a  portion  of  which 
protrades  into  the  church -yard.  Commencing  with  the  south- 
eastern portion  of  the  ground,  a  fine  fragment  of  the  old  wall,  com- 
posed of  rude  stones  firmly  set  m  cement,  exists  for  a  consider- 
able length.  A  wide  breach  has  been  then  made,  and  filled  up 
with  brick-work.  Over  this  portion,  the  antique  bell-turret  and 
the  obelisks  of  the  modern  Lamb's  chapel  show  themselves; 
and  at  the  angle  is  a  fine  circular  watch-tower  in  a  perfect  state 
of  preservation'.*  The  materials  are  rade  stones  and  tiles; 
about  12  feet  from  its  base,  the  elevation  is  splaved,  and  this  por- 
tion is  succeeded  by  several  courses  of  flint  laid  in  cement.  The 
whole  is  about  90  feet  in  height.  The  original  finish  is  lost, 
but  the  portion  still  existing  is  in  fine  preservation.  The  re- 
mains are  continued  for  a  considerable]  distance  from  this  tower  in 
a  southwardly  direction,  and  only  interrupted  by  repairs  in  brick- 
work ;  and  here  is  another  tower  of  the  same  form,  but  less  of  the 
circular  plan  is  made  out.  This  tower  forms  the  basement  to  a  re- 
cess at  the  west  end  of  barber-surgeons*  hall.  The  superstructure 
is  in  a  ruinous  condition.  How  much  of  the  upright  of  the  tower 
was  preserved  l»y  Inigo  Jones,  in  his  new  erection,  cannot  now  be 
ascertained,  in  consequence  of  the  covering  of  modem  plaster  which 

*  Mr.  Kcmpe,  the  suthor  of  Hiflo-  IVillisiii  the  Conqaeror,  to  the  canons 
Ileal  NoticM  of  the  church  of  St.  of  St.  MartinVle-Grand,  Mthe'Aqni^ 
Martin  le-Grand^  oonjeetarei  that  tliis  itmnr:  eomu  wmrt  eiviiaiU.^ — Vide 
b  the  tpoC  mentiODed  in  the  charter  of  GenCa.  Mag.  roK  icv.  pt.  i.  p.  401 
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has  been  added.  The  further  oontinuatioo  of  the  wall  southward  k 
broken  or  concealed  by  modern  houses.  The  remains  are  kept  in 
good  repair;  in  the  angular  tower  a  gravestone  has  been  used 
for  that  purpose;  it  bears  the  remains  of  a  date  170...*  aod 
may  at  some  future  time  be  mistaken  for  a  mcmociai  of  womt  icpar 
ratioa. 

The  Qu0it  Haute 

Is  a  modem  edifice  of  brick  stuccoed,  with  '  gothic*  wmdows  and 
doorways. 

The  original,  according  to  Mr.  Malcolm,  was '  an  old  frame  build- 
ing. I  should  imagine  nearly  as  ancient  as  Edward  the  Sixth^s' 
time.  This^  with  three  or  four  others,  hide  all  the  north  side  of 
the  church  (except  three  pointed  windows,  a  door,  and  one  but* 
tress)  from  the  passenger.  The  angle  from  the  Quest-house,  east, 
is  railed  in,  and  the  house  projects  over  its  base.  The  chimney  is 
of  vast  sise,  pointed.  On  the  corners  are  shields,  roses,  and  other 
ornaments.  The  entrances  to  the  church  and  church-yard  are 
under  these  houses,  and  are  gates  of  heavy  architecture,  with  appen- 
dages of  mortality  represented  on  them.'* 

In  the  present  building,  which  was  erected  in  1811,  there  is  no- 
thing particularly  worthy  notice  except  a  portrait  of  alderman  Wood 
in  his  robes  of  the  office  of  mayoralty,  bv  Mr.  Patten. 

The  site  of  this  parish  was  anciently  a  fen,  or  moor,  and  the 
houses  and  gardens  thereupon  were  accounted  a  village  without  the 
wall  of  London,  called  Mora ;  which,  in  process  of  time,  increased 
in  number  of  buiMingB,  and  was  constituted  a  prebend  of  St  Paul's 
cathedral,  of  that  appellation.  And  now  this  village  is  totally  swal- 
lowed up  by  London ;  and  the  prebendary  of  Mora,  or  Mora  with- 
out the  wall  of  London,  hath  the  ninth  stall  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  choir  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral ;  of  whom  it  is  said  Nigellus  Medi- 
cus  was  the  first  prebendary. 

On  the  north  side  of  Fore-street  is  Grub-street,  once  celebrated 
as  the  residence  of  unfortunate  authors. 

In  this  street,  formerly  called  Grape-street,  resided  the  martyro- 
logist  Fox,  and  the  very  remarkable  Henry  Welby,  esq.  of  Linooln- 
shire,  who  lived  in  his  house  in  this  street  forty-four  years,  without 
ever  being  seen  by  any  human  being.  He  was,  to  the  hour  of  his 
death  (Oct.  29, 1636)  possessed  of  a  large  estate ;  but  an  attempt 
being  made  on  his  life  by  an  ungrateful  younger  brother,  he  took 
the  frantic  resolution  thus  to  seclude  himself  from  the  world.  He 
passed  his  days  in  the  most  exemplary  charity.  In  this  street 
resided  numerous  bowyers,  fletchers,  and  bow-string  makers,  who 
had  a  good  trade  when  archery  was  the  favorite  diversion  of  the 
citizens. 

• 

♦  Vol.  iii^  p.  805 
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Sir  R.  WkiUtngtim't  Ilovu. 


1b  a  tmtSX  coorl  lemdniK  ont  of  Grub-slreel,  <»l1ed  Swtiedoo'i  paa- 
sage,  waa  the  abore  building,  traditionally  said  to  have  been  the  re- 
■idence  of  tir  Richard  Whittinfton  in  the  reiga  of  Henry  IV.,  and  of 


«Gmhamiii  thatol£liiab«th.  Mr.  Smith,  vibo  inspected 
it  in  17D1,  uys,  'It  must  have  been  the  mansion  of  some  opulent 
peraoa  ;  and  sir  Thomaa  Oresham,  \*ho  ia  said  to  have  been  an  in- 
habituit,  migfat  have  altered  it ;  for  of  all  the  houtn  1  cverinspected 
in  London,  none  were  so  sulwtsjitially  built.  The  timbers  were 
oak  sod  chesnat,  and  uied  in  the  greatest  profusion.  The  lower 
parts  of  the  chimnies,  on  ths  ground  floor,  were  of  stone,  in  some 
■nslances  blocked  up,  and  in  others  considerably  lessened.  The 
rooms  had  been  contracted,  u  the  wainscot  portions  in  three 
instances  divided  the  ceilings,  which,  when  whole,  must  have  been 
omamenled  in  a  regular  manner,  as  large  masses  of  the  cornice  were 
viaible  in  some  of  tlic  modern  closets.  Upon  an  examination  of  the 
npper  part  (rf  the  house,  it  was  discovered  that  a  portion  of  the 
bnildiog  towards  the  north  had  been  taken  down.'* 

This  curious  building,  with  the  singnlar  projecting  staircase,  was 
palled  down  in  March,  180fi,  and  three  small  houiea  occupy  the 
Hie  ;  npcn  osie  is  the  following  nscription  : — 

Gmham  Honn, 

UncF   ihe   raidcnce  of 

Sir    KkIiwcI    WhiiiiuUN), 

LordM»ror  t'Ofl, 

•  RebDill  1805. 

■  Ancirnt  Tupograpbj,  p.  41 
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In  HfiDOTer-square,  on  the  east  side  of  this  streely  was  the  house 
traditionally  said  to  have  been  formerly  occupied  by  general  Moak» 
who  was  created  duke  of  Albemarle,  for  his  services  in  restoring 
king  Charles  II.  This  house,  which  was  principally  built  of  oak 
and  chesnut,  was  pulled  down  in  1820*1,  alid  three  brick  houtes 
erected  on  its  site.*  Farther  to  the  north  is  Sun-alley,  which  forms 
the  boundary  of  the  city  on  this  side. 

Proceeding  westward,  the  next  street  is  lyhitecross-street,  which 
is  of  considerable  length ;  but  this  ward  only  takes  in  a  small  part 
of  it.  In  this  street  was  an  hospital  of  St.  Giles,  founded  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I. ;  but,  being  a  cell  to  a  French  priory,  it  was 
suppressed,  among  other  foreign  foundations,  by  HeniyV.,  mthe 
third  year  of  his  reign,  who  soon  afterwards  re -founded  it  for  a  do- 
mestic fraternity  of  St.  6iles,  and  reserved  the  appointment  of  a 
custos  to  himself  and  his  successors. 

This  and  Redcross-street,  derived  their  names  from  a  white  and 
rec*  crosM,  which  stood  in  Beech -lane. 

On  the  west  side  of  this  street  is  the 

Debtors  PrUcn  for  London  and  Middletes. 

This  prison  occupies  an  extensive  plot  of  ground  between  White- 
cross-street  and  Redcross-street.  It  was  built  between  1813  and 
1815,  for  the  humane  purpose  of  distinguishing  the  confinement  of 
debtors  from,  that  of  criminals,  who  were  crowded  together  in  New- 
gate and  the.  Compters.  The^  first  stope  was  laid  by  alderman 
Wood,  in  July,  1813.  The  centre  in  Whttecross-street  oonsists  of 
the  keeper's  house  and  offices ;  the  lower  basement  is  rusticated  in 
stone ;  the  upper  portion  of  the  building  is  of  brick.  The  interior 
hss  three  distinct  divisions.  Ludgate-side,  for  those  who  are  free- 
men of  the  city  of  London,  and  who,  on  commitment,  produce  a  cer- 
tificate of  their  being  freemen ;  Landonrside,  for  all  other  debtors 
arrested  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city«  including  such  freemen, 
as  at  the  time  of  arrest,  neglect  to  procure  a  certificate ;  and  Mid« 
dlesex-side,  the  third  and. largest  division,  for  those  arrested  in  the 
county.  There  is  also  a  separate  division  for  all  females,  whether 
of  the  city  or  county.  .  / 

Opposite  the  prison  is  the  city  green-yard,  established  here  in 
1771. 

Thiis  street,  with  Grub-street,  Golden-lane,  and  Chiswell-street, 
in  Ctipplegate  parish,  remained  unpaved  until  the  35th  of  Henry 
VIII.  when  they  were  become  almost  impassable ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  an  act  of  parliament  was  made  for  paving  them. 

Opposite  to  St.  Gilesls  church  is  Redcross-street,  a  wide  and  well 
built  street ;  on  the  east  side  of  which,  near  the  middle,  is  a  library 
founded  by  Daniel  Williams,  D.  D.,   a  Presbyterian  minister,  for 

*  The  curioua  portal  of  thia  house  is  engraved  io  Smiths  Topography  of 

London 
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Hie  use  of  the  Presbyterian,  ludependent,  and  Baptist  persuasions. 
This  gentleman,  in  1711,  bequeathed  his  valuable  collection  of 
books  and  manuscripts  for  this  purpose,  with  a  handsome  salary  for 
a  librarian  and  a  housekeeper,  and,  in  pursuance  to  his  will,  a  neat 
building  was  erected  in  Redcross-street,  with  a  genteel  apartment 
for  the  librarian,  &c,  and  a  room  capable  of  containing  40,000 
volumes,  though  not  more  than  20,000  volumes  are  at  present  in 
this  apartment.  In  this  library  is  a  register,  in  which  dissenters 
may  record  the  births  of  their  children. 

This  foundation,  which  has  been  greatly  augmented  since  its  first 
instituticm,  is  under  the  direction  of  twenty-three  trustees,  viz.  four- 
teen ministers  and  nine  laymen,  who  must  be  all  Presbyterians,  un- 
der whom  there  is  a  secretary  and  a  steward. 
In  the  front  library  are  the  following  portraits : 
Dr.  Williams;  rev.  R.  Steele,  M .  A.  of  St.  John*s  college,  Cam- 
bridge; rev.  W.  Harris,  D.  D.;  rev.  C.   Fleming,  D.  D. ;    rev.JS. 
Wright,  D,D. ;  rev.  S.  Charnock,  D.D.  of  Emanuel  college,  Cam- 
bridge ;  rev.  J.  Newman  ;  rev.  Thomas  Manton,  D.  D. ;    rev.  J. 
Priestley,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S. ;  rev.  S.  Annesley,  LL.  D.  of  Queen*s 
college,  Cambridge,  vicar  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  from  whence  he 
was  ejected  ;  rev.  J.  Howe,  M.  A.  of  Christ's  college,  Cambridge; 
rev.  W.  Bates,  D.  D.;  rev.  I.  Watts,  D.D. ;  rev.  W.  Tonge,  of 
Salters*-hall ;   liev.  A.  Kippis,  D.D.;   rev.  J.  Shower;  rev.   H. 
Grove ;    rev.  N.  Vincent,  M.  A. ;  rev.  J.  Newman;  rev.  J.  Flavel, 
fi.  A.  of  University  college,  Oxford  ;  rev.  R.  Baxter :  rev.  J.  Evans, 
D.  D. ;  rev.  O.  Hughes ;  rev.  W.  Gough ;  rev.  G.  Griffiths,  M.  A» 
chaplain  at  the  Charter-house,  whence  he  was  ejected;  rev.  T. 
Jacombe,  D.  D. ;  rev.  A.  Rees,  D.  D.  by  Opie. 
In  the  back  library  are  the  following  paii^tings : — 
An  old  painting  of  the  Protestant  Reformers,  sitting  at  a  long 
table  with  the  devil,  the  pope  and  a  friar  beneath. 

Portraits  of  Dr.  Williams,  Mrs.  J.  Williams,  and  Mr.  F.  Bark« 
stead,  her  first  husband ;  Mr.  T.  Barkstead  ;  —  Barkstead,  esq. ; 
John  Milton ;  rev.  Thomas  Cartwright,  D.  D. ;  rev.  D.  Itogers ; 
rev.  W.  Wollaston ;  rev.  J.  Bayes ;  rev.  Thomas  Cotton ;  rev.  B. 
Robinson;  rev.  M.  Silvester;  rev.  J.  Burroughs;  rev.T.  Rogers; 
rev.  W.  Perkins;  rev.  S.  Baker;  rev.  M.  Henry;  rev.  J.  Oakes; 
rev.  T.  Case ;  rev.  T.  Amory ;  rev.  R.  Mayo ;  rev.  J.  Oakes,  sen. ; 
rev.  D.  Chaumier ;  rev.  J.  Chester ;  rev.  V.  AIsop ;  rev.  S.  Say ; 
and  a  portrait  named  sir  J.  Oldcastle.  In  this  apartment  is  also  a 
bust  of  Dr.  I.  Watts. 

On  the  staircase  are  portraits  of  the  rev.  J.  Oldfield ;  rev.  B. 
Grosvenor  ;  H.  Haynes,  esq. ;  Dr.  Avery  ;  J.  Mauduit,  esq. ;  rev. 
D.  Burgess;  rev.  J.  Caiyl;  rev.  Dr.  Benson. 

Among  the  scarce  and  curious  books  in  this  library,  may  be  no- 
ticed the  following : — 

Copy  of  the  Salisbury  Liturgy  finely  illumiuated. 
The  Hours  of  the  Virgin,  printed  at'Paris,  1496. 
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An  illuminated  Bible,  inscribed,  Biblia  Saera  Vei»  €i  Nov,  Test, 
cum  Prologo  Hieronomi:  neentm  Ldbri  Apoeryphi. 

In  the  front  library  is  a  miniature  copy  of  the  head  of  Christ, 
from  a  painting  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome. 

In  the  library  are  several  curiosities,  as  an  Egyptian  mummy,  and 
a  glass  basin  which  held  the  water  wherewith  queen  Elisabeth  was 
baptized. 

A  short  distance  from  the  east  end  of  Cripplegate  church  was  a 
water-conduit,  brought  in  pipes  of  lead  from  Highbury,  by  John 
Middleton,  one  of  the  executors  to  sir  William  Eutfield.  The  in- 
habitants adjoining  castellated  it  at  their  own  costs  and  charges, 
about  the  year  1483.  At  a  common  council  afterwards  held,  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  chamberlain  should,  at  the  costs  of  the  chamber, 
cause  the  common  well  and  spring  at  S(.  Giles's,  to  be  covered 
with  a  house  of  brick.  There  waa  also  a  boss  of  clear  water  in 
the  wall  of  the  church-yard,  made  at  the  charges  of  Richard  Whit- 
tiflgton,  sometime  mayor.  The  same  was  afterwards  turned  into 
a  pump,  and  so  quite  decayed. 

There  was  also  a  pool  of  clear  water  near  the  parsonage,  on  the 
west  side  thereof,  which  was  filled  up  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vf. 
The  spring  was  cooped  in,  and  arched  over  with  hard  stone;  and 
stairs  of  stone  to  go  down  to  the  spring  on  the  bank  of  the  town 
ditch.  And  this  was  also  done  of  the  goods,  and  by  the  executors 
of  sir  Richard  Whittington. 

Fron^  the  south-west  end  of  Redcross-street  runs  Jewin-street,  in 
which  are  several  ancient  houses.  One  on  the  south  side  is  tradi- 
tionally said  to  have  been  the  residence  of  the  poet  Milton. 

This  was  originally  the  Jews'  warden,  as  being  the  only  place  ap- 
pointed in  England  wherein  to  bury  their  dead,  till  the  year  1177, 
the  24th  of  Henry  II.  that  it  was  permitted  them,  after  long  suit  to 
the  king  and  parliament  at  Oxford,  to  have  special  place  assigned 
them  in  every  quarter  where  they  dwelt. 

Ttnementum  ei  ierrat,  riiuat.  in  parochia  Sti.  BotkL  extra 
Adrithgate^  int,  tenement,  nuper  Rid.  Odiham  ex  parte  auttraU, 
ac  gardinum  vocat,  Jewyn  garden  ex  parte  orien. 

This  plat  of  ground  remained  to  Uie  said  Jews  till  the  time  of 
their  final  banishment  from  England,  and  was  afterwards  turned 
into  garden  plats  and  summer-houses  for  pleasure. 

ft  is  now  called  Jewin-street,  being  a  continued  street  of  houses  on 
each  side  of  the  way,  and  leads  into  Aldersgate -street.  This  place, 
with  its  appurtenances,  was  anciently  called  Leyrestrowe ;  which 
king  Edward  I.  granted  to  William  de  Monte  Forte,  dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  London  ;  being  a  place  (as  it  is  expressed  in  a  record)  with- 
out Cripplegate,  and  the  suburbs  of  London,  called  Leyrestowe,  and 
which  was  the  burying  place  of  the  Jews  of  London ;  which  was 
▼alued  at  40e.  per  annum. 

Nearly  fronting  the  north  end  of  Redcross-street,  in  former  times, 
stood  a  watch-tower,  called  Burgh-Kennmg,  or  Barbican,  a  kind 
of  advanced  post  for  Cripplegate.  These  barbicans  were  oonaideied 
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flf  aadi  importance,  that  the  cuBlody  of  them  wu  always  enlrusled 
to  tome  persoa  of  contequence  in  the  state.  Tbu  tower  being 
granted  by  Edward  III.  to  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  became  bis  city 
residence.  He  rebuilt  it,  and  it  was  afterwards  the  residence  and 
property  of  Peregrine  Bertie,  lord 'Witloughby.  He  protwbly  in- 
Derited  it  from  hit  mother,  Catherine,  traroneu  Willoughby  ol 
Ereaby,  and  diicheas  of  Suffolk,  as  there  are  entries  of  this  family 
in  the  parish  register  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate.  It  seems  as  if  part  cri 
(bete  premises  had  been  let  out  on  building  leases,  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth ;  for  the  said  Peregrine,  by  his  will,  dated  at  Berwick, 
7t)i  of  August,  1699,  bequeaths  to  his  son.  Peregrine  Bertie,  his 
messuages,  lands,  &c.  with  the  appurtenances,  known  by  the  name 
of  Willoughby  Rents,  situated  in  Barbican  and  Golden-lane,  to  en- 
joy the  same  after  the  death  of  his  sister  Susan,  countess  of  KenL 
Several  of  the  earls  of  Kent  and  their  family  are  buried  in  St. 
Giles,  Cripplegate,  as  appears  by  the  register,  and  probably  from 
this  bouM.  The  name  of  the  Barbican  is  still  preserved  in  tha^of 
the  street  which  runs  from  this  spot  to  Aldersgate-slreet. 

Adjoining  to  the  Barbican,  cki  the  east,  was  another  stately  edi- 
fice, called  the  Carter-house,  which  was  erected  by  sir  Thomas 
Wriotbestey,  garter  king  at  arms,  uncle  to  the  first  esrl  of  South- 
ampton. On  the  top  of  the  building  was  a  chapel,  called  by  the 
Dame  of  Sanctuaima  TWntfafM  in  a/to.  Tbe  site  is  now  occu|ned 
by  Garter-place. 

Robert  Glover,  Somerset  herald,  lived  in  the  same  parish,  which 
probably  brought  about  the  friendship  whicfa  subsisted  between  that 
herald  and  Catherine,  duchess  of  Suffolk,  and  her  son  Peregrine, 
lord  Willoughby,  those  perionages  standing  sponsors  to  several  of 
his  children  baptised  in  the  parish  of  St.  GUes,  Cripplegate. 


Prince  Rvpert't  Hvut. 

Beech  hue  derives  its  name  from  the  number  ol  beech  trees  that 
formerly  grew  upon  the  scile  thereof ;  amongst  which  stood  a  great 
'  n  of  the  abbot  of  Ramsey,  to  receive  him  during 
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hi?  stay  at  Lcmdoii;  and  was  afterwards  called  Drewrie-housey  from 
being  the  residence  of  sir  Drew  Druery ;  it  was  afterwards  in  the 
occupation  of  prince  Rupert.  It  has  been  for  a  long  time  pulled 
down,  and  on  its  site  are  several  modem  houses  of  brick. 

At  the  north-east  end  of  Beech-lane  there  area  row  of  alms-houses, 
founded  1640,  pursuant*  to  the  will  of  lady  Ann  Askew,  widow 
of  sir  Christopher  Askew,  lord-mayor  of  London,  1633,  for  eight 
poor  widows  of  the  draper's  company,  with  an  allowance  of  3/.  per 
annum,  and  half  a  chaldron  of  coals,  in  trust  of  the  drapers  company. 

These  alms-houses  have  a  venerable  appearance,  the  doorways 
and  windows  being  formed  of  stone ;  the  latter  are  square,  with 
heavy  raullions  of  stone.  Against  the  east  wall  of  this  building,  are 
the  arms  of  the  drapers  company,  and,  beneath,  a  blank  shield,  with 
1694. 


^^^><>^<^^>»»#^»»<^ 


CHAPTER  XVIL 
HUtory  and  Topography  of  Dowgate  Ward, 

This  ward  takes  its  name  from  the  ancient  water-gate,  caHed 
Dourgale,  which  was  made  in  the  original  wall  that  ran  along  the 
north  side  of  the  Thames,  for  the  security  of  the  city  of  Londoo, 
against  all  attempts  to  invade  it  by  water.  It  was  originally  one 
of  the  four  gates,  or  the  south  gate  of  this  city,  where  anciently  was 
the  trajectus,  or  ferry  of  the  Watling-street,  whose  direction  was 
towards  tlie  north-west,  as  was  discovered  in  digging  the  founda- 
tion of  Bow-church,  in  Cheapside,  and  one  of  the  four  great  Roman 
military  ways ;  and  Stow,  by  naming  it  Downgate,  from  the  great 
descent  from  St.  John  Baptist's  church  on  Dowgate-hill,  to  the 
river  Thames,  is  mistaken  :  because,  considering  the  discovery  of  a 
tesselated  Roman  pavement*  in  this  neighbourhood,  it  will  appear, 
that  there  was  little  or  no  descent  at  that  place  when  this  gate  was 
at  first  erected ;  therefore,  it  could  not  receive  its  name  from  that : 
wherefore,  Leland  is  probably  correct  in  conceiving  that  it  was 
anciently  formed  by  the  Britons,  under  the  Roman  government, 
and  called  Dour-gate,  that  is,  the  water-gate ;  which,  according  to 
the  reasons  there  assigned,  answers  exactly  to  this  place ;  ami  if 
so,  this  was  the  only  original  water-gate. 

This  ward  is  divided  into  eight  precincts,  named  the  first,  se- 
cond, third,  &c.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Candlewick  and 
Bridge  wards,  on  the  north  by  Watbrook  ward,  on  the  west  by 
Vintry  ward,  and,  on  the  south,  by  the  river  Thames. 

It  is  under  the  government  of  an  alderman,  and  returns  eight 

*  Vide  ante,  voL  i.  p.  6* 
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inhabitants  to  the  court  of  common  council.  Before  the  great  fire 
in  1066,  there  were  two  churches  in  this  ward,  AUhallows  the  great, 
and  AUhallows  the  less ;  the  former  was  only  rebuilt. 

Allhallows  the  Great. 

In  Thames-street,  between  Hay-wharf-lane  and  All-hallows- 
lane,  stands  the  parochial  church  of  All-hallows  the .  Great,  so 
called  to  distinguish  it/rom  another  in  this  ward,  also  dedicated  to 
All-saints,  by  the  stile  of  All-hallows  the  Less. 

All-hallows  the  Great,  otherwise  All-hallows  the  more,  and  All- 
hallows  adf€enum  in  the  ropery,  from*  its  vicinity  to  a  hay  wharf, 
and  its  situation  amcmgst  rope-makers,  who  in  ancient  times  had 
walks  on  that  spot,  is  situate  on  the  south  side  of  Thames-street,  it 
is  a  rectory,  founded  by  the  noble  family  of  the  Despensers,  who  pre- 
sented thereunto  in  the  year  1361.  From  whom'  it  passed  with  the 
heiress  to  the  earl  of  Warwick  and  Salisbury ;  and  at  last  to  the 
crown,  by  settlement  from  the  widow  of  Richard  Nevil,  earl  of  War- 
wick, upon  king  Henry  VII.  And  Henry  VIII.  exchanged  this 
church  with  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  STth  year  of  his 
reign,  who,  for  the  time  being,  has  ocmtinued  patron  thereof  ever 
since :  and  it  is  numbered  amongst  the  peculiars  of  that  see.  The 
ancient  church  was  very  handsome,  with  a  large  cloister  on  the 
south  side  thereof,  about  the  church-yard :  and  was  rich  and  beau- 
tiful within.  But  it  fell  in  the  general  conflagration  of  the  dty  in 
1660. 

The  plan  of  the  present  edifice  is  an  oblong  square,  increased  as 
in' many  of  Wren*s  designs  by  the  addition  of  an  aisle ;  in  the  present 
instance  on  the  north  side  of  the  church ;  a  heavy  square  tower  is 
attached  to  the  same  side  occupying  a  portion  of  the  aisle.  The 
north  side  is  made  into  four  divisions,  containing  as  many  windows 
with  semicircular  arched  heads  lighting  the  aisle ;  beneath  the  ex- 
treme windows  are  doorways,  the  eastern  lintelled,  and  the  western 
arched  in  a  segment  and  covered  with  a  pediment ;  the  elevation  is 
finished  with  a  cornice  and  parapet ;  the  tower  rises  above  the 
second  division  from  the  east,  in  three  unequal  stories ;  the  first 
contains  a  low  arched  window,  the  second  a  circular  one,  and  the 
third,  which  is  entirely  clear  of  the  church,  has  semicircular  arched 
windows  in  every  front;  the  elevation  is  finished  with  a  cornice  and 
parapet ;  the  latter  pierced  with  a  trellis  work,  a  clerestory  (being 
the  southern  wall  off  the  body  of  the  church)  rises  above  the  aisle ;  it 
contains  three  low  arched  windows.  The  eastern  fr6nt  has  a  large 
arched  window  in  the  centre  (now  converted  into  a  circle)  between 
two  smaller  ones  of  the  same  form  in  the  iKxIy  of  the  church,  and 
one  in  the  aisle ;  the  elevation  finishes  vrith  a  cornice  and  parapet. 
The  south  front  agrees  with  the  opposite  one,  except  in  regard  to 
the  tower,  and  the  clerestory ;  the  windows  of  the  latter  occupying 
a  continuation  of  the  m^  elevation  owing  to  the  absence  of  the 
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aisle  on  thift  side  of  the  building.  The  western  front  is  a  copy  of 
the  eastern.  A  large  portion  of  the  masonry  of  the  exterior  has 
evidently  been  presenred  from  the  old  church,  or  some  other  an- 
cient building  ;*  the  courses  are  regular,  but  the  stones  as  in  most 
ancient  buildings  are  rough,  except  in  the  parapete  and  a  great 
portion  of  the  tower,  in  which  smooth  masonry  is  applied.  In  con- 
sequence this  church  has  an  antique  appearance,  es^^ecially  the 
south  side,  which  has  every  indication  of  an  ancient  building  mo* 
demized.  A  similar  application  of  old  materials  has  already  lK:ea 
noticed  at  St.  Bartholomew's  church  by  the  Exchange.f 

The  entrances  in  the  north  wall  of  the  church  lead  intD  the 
aisle,  which,  contrary  to  the  usual  arrangement  of  parish  churches, 
18  separated  from  the  body  of  the  church  by  a  wall.  In  conse- 
quence the  aisle  forms  a  spacious  vestibule,  extending  the  whole 
Jength  of  the  building,  snd  containing  entrances  to  the  church, 
the  Testry,  belfry^  and  by  a  flight  of  stairs  to  the  pulpit ;  the  tower 
stands  upon  four  strong  semicircular  arches  without  ornament. 

The  body  of  the  church  is  spacious  and  cheerful,  a  circumstance 
friiich  its  exterior  would  not  lead  the  spectator  to  expect ;  it  has  no 
pillars,  and  the  area  is  occupied  by  pews.  The  order  is  an  irregu- 
lar Doric ;  the  enrichments  are  sparingly  applied,  but  the  boldness 
of  the  detail  gives  an  air  of  grandeur  to  the  building.  The  axAe 
was  intended  to  communicate  with  the  church  by  means  of  four 
hold  semicircular  arches  resting  on  square  pillars,  capped  by  an 
impost  cornice,  the  soffits  occupied  by  sunk  pannels  contaming 
roses,  and  the  key  stones  carved  into  four  winged  chenibims.  As 
before  observed,  the  aisle  is  now  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  wall, 
which  appears  not  to  have  been  the  original  intention  of  the  archi- 
teet,  as  the  ornaments  of  the  arches  and  the  nature  of  the  partition 
wall  evince.  To  the  inner  face  ol  the  pillars  which  sustain  the 
arches,  are  attached  pilasters,  surmounted  by  aaa  entablature,  act- 
ing as  an  impost  to  the  arches  of  the  ceiling ;  the  south  wall  is  or- 
namented with  blank  arches,  and  pilasters  to  correspond  with  the 
opposite  side.  The  east  and  west  ends  have  pilasters  attadied  to 
the  piers  between  the  windows,  also  sustaining  an  entahbture ;  the 
•oeUing  is  partially  coved  with  an  horizontal  centre,  the  former 
portion  is  pierced  with  arches  above  the  wmdows,  which  spring 
from  the  entablature  over  the  pilasters ;  owing  to  the  unequal  spans 
of  the  lateral  arches  at  the  east  and  west  ends  of  the  building,  the 
architect  has  quitted  the  semicircular  form,  and  actually  intro- 
duced pamied  arches ;  there  being  no  second  range  of  windows  at 
the  eno,  the  wall  within  the  lateral  arches  is  occupied  with  circular 
wreaths  of  foliage.  The  centre  of  the  ceiling  forms  a  large  oblong 
pannel  bounded  by  a  cornice,  the  soffit  of  which  is  enriched  with  a 
spiral  wreath  of  foliage  encircling  a  wand.    At  the  west  end  is  a 

*  It  it  not  improbable  that  tome      fent  church, 
portions  of  the  materials  of  Cold  har-  t  Vide  ante,  p.  200. 

Sour  were  used  in  the  walls  of  the  pre- 
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gallery  snstaioed  on  square  pillars,  containing  a  brilliant  toned 
organ,  erected  in  1704.  Tbe  splendour  of  this  church  lies  in  the 
magnificently  carved  wood  work,  set  up  at  the  eipense  of  the  mer- 
chants of  the  Hanse  towns.  The  moat  remarkable  is  a  lofty  screen, 
crossing  the  church  from  north  to  south  in  the  middle  of  the  third 
division  from  the  west.  It  is  formed  of  oak,  and  has  a  lofty  centre, 
consisting  of  a  lintelled  aperture,  equal  in  breadth  with  the  aisle  of 
the  church,  covered  with  an  entablature  and  pediment  sustained  on 
ant» ;  no  regular  order  of  architecture  is  observed,  the  enrich- 
ments are  borrowed  from  the  Corinthian  ;  lielow  the  lintel  is  an 
eagle  with  expanded  wmgs,  the  insignia  of  the  donors.  The  supe- 
rior cornice  of  the  pediment  is  broken  to  let  in  the  arms  of  king 
Charles  II.  the  face  of  the  antn  is  entirely  pierced  through  in  a  mi- 
nute bat  elegant  fil^ree  work,  the  delicacy  of  the  tendrils  and  flow- 
nets  forming  the  ornaments  is  surprising,  when  the  nature  of  the 
material  and  the  vast  extent  of  the  carving  is  considered  ;  south 
and  north  of  this  entrance  is  an  arcade  consisting  of  eight  small 
arches,  every  alternate  one  being  sustained  on  pillars  composed  of 
two  entwined  spirals^  having  a  common  capital  and  base,  and  the 
intermediate  qpes  fhiish«>d  with  pendants ;  the  spandrils  of  the 
arches  are  pierced,  and  the  upright  finishes  with  a  cornice  of  acaa- 
thines ;  above  two  of  the  side  doorways  are  smaller  pediments 
broken,  and  containing  two  shields;  the  screen  has  two  faces  ex- 
actly similar,  one  fronting  the  altar,  the  other  the  church.  This 
elegant  screen,  with  that  at  St.  Peter's,  Comhtll,*  which  greatly  re- 
sembles the  pvesenty  though  in  a  very  inferior  style  of  execution,  are 
the  only  ones  in  the  metropdis.  It  is  commonly  reported  that  it 
was  manufactured  at  Hamburgh  ;  this  is  a  mistaken  idea  :  any  one 
conversant  witli  the  splendid  decorations  of  the  cathedral  and  paro* 
chial  churches  of  London,  will  immediately  recognize  the  masteriy 
hand  of  Gibbins  in  the  carvings.  The  error .  bss  arisen  by  con- 
founding this  with  the  ahar  screen,  a  mistake  easily  made,  when  it 
is  recollected  that  the  latter  is  alone  met  with  in  modern  churches. 
The  pulpit  and  desks  are  in  a  corresponding  style  of  decoration 
with  Uie  splendid  screen,  and  are  evidently  carved  by  the  same 
hod ;  the  material  is  also  oak*  The  pulpit  is  hexagonal,  the 
MiMids  richly  adorned  with  wreaths  of  fruit  and  foliage ;  the  sound- 
ing board  of  the  same  form  has  a  curiously  pannelled  sctff it,  and  the 
cornice  rises  pedimentaUv  over  every  isce  ;  it  is  surmounted  by  the 
eagle  of  the  Hanse  merchants,  and  winged  boys  sustaining  festoons 
of  foliage,  in  which  wheat  ears  and  grapes  are  predominant.  The 
reading  and  clerk's  desks  have  pannels  of  open  filagree  work  in  the 
same  surprising  style  as  the  screen,  and  even  the  stain  to  the  pul- 
pit are  richly  carved ;  the  whole  are  grouped  against  the  north  wall 
of  the  church,  at  a  short  distance  westward  of  the  screen.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  matchless  specimens  of  carved  work^  is  a  small 
statue,  aljout  four  feet  in  het&ht,  of  Charity  trampling  upon  Envy, 

*  Described  ante.  p'<>ge  4  17 
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affixed  to  thelroot  of  the  gallery,  also  executed  io  oak,  in  a  style 
of  beauty  equal  to  the  other  specimens  in  the  church. 

The  aJtar  screen  is  composed  of  a  pannelled  stylobate,  and  two 
Corinthian  pillars,  coupled  with  the  same  number  of  pilasters,  all> 
sustained  on  plinths,  and  supporting  an  entablature.  The  tables 
of  the  law  are  arched,  and  apparently  united  by  hinges :  in  front  of 
the  pilasters,  on  pedestals,  are  statues  about  four  feet  in  height,  of 
Moses  and  Aaron ;  the  former  has  a  rattan  for  a  wand  (not  ori- 
ginal), and  the  latter  the  customair  incense  pot ;  the  entablature 
is  surmounted  by  an  attic  crowned  with  an  elliptical  pediment ;  in  the 
former  are  slabs  of  marble  inscribed  with  the  Creed  and  Paternoster, 
and  on  acroteria  are  five  flaming  urns.  The  whole  is  formed  of  com- 
position imitating  various  coloured  marbles  with  gilt  enrichments,  and 
not  only  the  style  but  the  decorations  shew  that  the  screen  is  of  foreign 
workmanship,  and  that  the  present  and  not  the  chancel  screen  was 
manufacturcMi  at  Hamburgh.  The  altar  table  is  composed  of  a 
ledger,  supported  by  an  angel  with  expanded  wings  in  the  style  of 
an  Atlas.  The  introduction  at  an  altar  of  sculpture  of  any  kind, 
even  the  unmeaning  sul^ects  (for  a  Christian  church)  here  intro- 
duced, it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  would  startle  an  over  zealous 
Protestant ;  hence  we  see  that  a  sapient  rector  of  the  church  fan- 
eying  that  one  of  his  congregation  who  bowed  reverently  towards 
the  altar  in  his  devotions,  was  actually  so  infatuated  with  idolatry 
as  to  worship  the  statoes  of  the  Jewish  lawgiver  and  high  priest, 
commanded  the  obnoxious  idols  to  be  destroyed ;  happily  the 
iconoclastic  Vandal  was  restrained  b^  a  higher  power,  and  the 
nameless  statues  were  preserved  and  still  remain  without  the  least 
fear  of  their  ever  becoming  objects  of  religious  worship.  In  the 
east  window  are  apparently  the  arms  of  a  bishop,  in  stained 
glass,  but  ver^  much  faded. 

The  font,  situated  beneath  the  western  gallery,  u  an  octangular 
basin  of  freestone,  on  a  pillar  of-  the  same  form^  with  a  cover  of 
carved  oak  in  an  inferior  style  to  the  general  decorations.  The 
rails  enclosing  the  font,  as  well  as  those  of  the  altar  are  twisted,  a 
mode  of  decoration  •  forming  a  grand  feature  in  this  building. 
The  pavement  of  the  church  is  black  and  white  marble,  in  lozenges, 
probably  a  further  donation  of  the  liberal  mercantile  corporation  fo 
which  the  church  is  indebted  for  its  splendid  ornaments. 

The  present  building  was  erected  in  ld83,  by  sir  Christopher 
Wren.  The  expense  was  6,641/.  9s.  M.  The  dimensions  are — 
length  87,  breadth  60,  height  33  feet. 

The  church  of  Allhallows  the  Less,  called  also  AUhallows 
on  the  Cellars,  iuper  ceiiariumt  because  it  stood  on  vaults  let 
out  for  cellars,  was  situated  near  Allhallows  the  Great,  on 
the  south  side  of .  the  street.  It  was  a  rectory,  originally 
in  the  gift  of  the  bishq>  of  Winchester,  and  rebuilt  by  air  John 
Poultney,  who  purchaised  the  advowson,  and  appropriated  it  to  the. 
college  of  St.  Lawrence  Poultney.     And  the  steeple  and  choir  of 
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this  cnurch  stood  on  an  arched  gate,  being  Uie  entry  to  a  great 
houK,  called  Cold  Harburgh. 

From  the  time  that  this  church  was  so  appropriated,  it  became  a 
curacy  or  donative ;  and  falling  to  the  crown,  with  the  said  college, 
at  its'  dissolution,  queen  Elizabeth  first  granted  it  for  twenty-one 
years  to  William  Yerle ;  and  king  James  L  in  the  second  year  of  his 
reign,  sold  it  to  Richard  Blake,  &c.  and  their  heirs  for  ever,  in 
free  soccage.  By  which  means  the  impropriation  is  now  in  the  heirs 
or  assigns  of  the  right  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Waddington,  late  bishop  of 
Chichester,  deceased.*  The  site  is  reserved  to  bury  the  inhabitants. 

The  Steel-yard,  corruptly  Still-yard,  which  lies  to  the  west 
of  Allhallows  church,  and  close  to  Cosin-lane,  so  called  from  Cosin, 
the  builder  thereof,  wasoriginallv  the  hall  of  the  Almaine,  Hanseatic, 
or  German  merchants,  where  they  had  warehouses  for  wheat,  rye, 
and  other  grain;  and  for  cables,  ropes,  pitch,  tar,  masts,  hemp, 
flax,  linen  cloth,  wainscots,  wax,  steel,  &c.  Unto  these  merchants, 
m  the  year  1259,  Henry  111.,  in  the  44th  year  of  hb  reign,  at  the 
request  of  his  brother  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  king  of  Almain, 
granted,  that  all  and  singular  the  merchants,  having  a  house  in  the 
city  of  London,  commonly  called  Guilda  Aula  TWlonioortfrn,  should 
be  maintauied  and  upholden  through  the  whole  realm,  by  all  such 
freedom,  and  free  usages  or  liberties,  as  by  the  king,  and  in  his  noble 
progenitor*8  time,  they  had  and  enjoyed,  &c.  In  the  10th  of  Ed- 
ward I.  these  merchants  engaged  to  repair  Bishopsgate,t  in  conside- 
ration of  which  agreement,  the  citizens  consented  that  these  mer- 
chants should  enjoy  tKeir  ancient  privileges.  A  measure,  perhaps, 
that  might  well  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  city  and  nation  in 
those  days  ;  but  it  was  found  in  the  end,  as  commerce  and  naviga* 
tion  increased,  necessary  to  abridge,  and  then  to  annul  these  grants 
to  foreign  merchants. 

.  About  the  time  of  king  Henry  IV.  the  English  began  to  trade 
themselves  into  the  east  parts ;  at  which  the  Easterlings,  or  mer- 
chants of  the  Dutch  Hanse.were  so  offended,  that  they  took  several 
of  their  ships  and  goods,  and  offered  them  several  other  injuries ; 
which  occasioned  great  complaints  sud  differences  between  the  said 
kmg  Henry  IV.  and  Conradus  de  Junigen,  then  master  general  of 
the  Dutch  order  in  Prussia  with  the  Hause  towns,  and  divers  em- 
bassies passed  betwixt  them  on  that  account;  the  result  of  which, 
in  short,  was  this :  That  the  said  king  Henry  IV.  finding,  by  the 
said  privileges  granted  to  foreigners,  his  own  subjects,  (to  the  great, 
prejudice  of  the  realm)  very  much  crippled  in  their  trade,  did  revoke 
such  parts  of  the  privileges  of  the  aforesaid  Dutch  company,  as  were 
inconsistent  with  the  carrying  on  of  a  trade  by  the  natives  of  this 
realm  ;  and  for  the  better  encouragement  of  his  own  subjects,  did, 
in  the  fifth  year  of  hb  reign,  grant  hb  first  charter  to  the  merchanta 

s  WLote  aims  id  itatnsd  gists  are  io  the  window  of  the  pretent  cborch  of  lbs 
soiled  pansbet.  t  Vide  ante,  p.  150. 
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trading  into  the  East  land,  cokitaining  many  gr«at  privileges  (md 
immunities  :  which  had  a  good  effect  (at  the  bringing  of  the  trade 
much  more  into  the  hands  of  the  natives  of  the  realm  than  it  was 
before.  King  Edward  IV.  for  their  more  ample  encouragement, 
did,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  grant  another  large  charteir  to  the 
merchants  of  England,  especially  to  those  residing  in  the  Nether- 
lands ;  with  several  additioaal  immunities  and  privileges. 

In  king  Edward  VL's  reign,  the  Steelyard  merchants  behaved  so 
badly,  that  his  majesty  seized  upon  their  charter. 

In  the  first  and  second  of  Philip  and  Mary  was  granted  a  charter 
to  the  Russia  company,  afterwards  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament 
in  the  eighth  year  of  queen  Elizabeth. 

Until  whose  time,  though  the  trade  of  this  nation  was  carried  on 
much  more  by  the  natives  thereof  than  had  been  formerly,  yet  had 
the  society  of  the  Dutch  Hanse  at  the  Steelyard  much  the  advantage 
of  them,  by  means  of  their  well  regulated  societies,  and  the  privi- 
leges they  enjoyed  ;  insomuch  that  almost  the  whole  trade  was  driven 
by  them  to  that  degree,  that  queen  Elizabeth  herself,  when  she 
came  to  have  a  war,  was  forced  to  buy  the  hemp,  pitch,  tar,  powder, 
and  other  naval  provisions  which  she  wanted,  of  foreigners,  and 
that  too  at  their  rates.  Nor  were  there  any  stores  of  either  in  the 
land  to  supply  her  occasions  on  a  sudden,  but  what,  at  great  rates, 
she  prevailed  with  them  to  fetch  for  her,  even  in  time  of  war,  her 
own  subjects  being  then  but  very  little  traders. 

To  remedy  which,  no  better  expedient  could  lie  found  by  the  said 
queen  and  her  council,  than  by  encouraging  her  own  subjects  to  be 
merchants ;  which  she  did  by  erecting  out  of  them  severaJ  societies 
of  merchants,  as  that  of  the  East-land  company,  and  other  comps- 
nies ;  by  which  means,  and  by  cancelling  many  of  the  privileges  of 
the  fore-mentioned  Dutch  Hanse  society,  the  trade  in  general,  by 
degrees,  came  to  be  managed  by  the  natives  of  this  realm ;  aiid', 
consequently,  the  profits  of  all  those  trades  accrued  to  the  Elnglish 
nation  ;  trade  in  general,  and  English  shipping,  were  increased ; 
her  own  customs  vastly  augmented ;  and,  what  was  at  first  the  grest 
end  of  all,  obtained,  viz.  that  she  had  constantly  lying  at  home,  in  the 
bands  of  her  own  subjects,  all  sorts  of  naval  provisions  and  stores, 
which  she  could  make  use  of  as  her  occasions  required,  without  any 
dependence  on  her  neighbours  for  the  same. 

The  present  state  of  this  hall  and  yard,  is  a  large,  open  place, 
with  two  wide  passages  for  carts  to  the  river  side,  where  there  is  a 
crane,  and  stairs  for  landing  iron,  of  which  liere  are  always  large 
quantities  kept.  In  this  yard  are  some  good  houses  for  merchants, 
who  trade  in  iron,  for  which  it  is  of  great  note,  but  was  formerly  of 
greater,  from  the  merchants  of  Almain.  Here  are  likewise,  at  pre- 
sent, large  warehouses  for  depositing  goods  belonging  to  the  East 
India  company. 

.  Over  the  entrance  to  the  SteeUyard  is  an  oval  shield,  ornamented 
with  foliage,  within  which  is  a  spread  eagle  collared  with  a  ducal 
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crown  ;  around  it  is  the  following  inscription :  Thbutoni.  Lon- 
mifi.  Regno  Ang.  rbsiden.  si.  mbicai 

More  to  the  west,  almost  facing  Dowgate-hill,  in  Johier*s-hall- 
buildings,  is  JoinerVhali,  which  was  (ormerly  *  remarkably  curious 
for  a  magnificent  screen  at  the  entering  into  the  hall-room,  having 
demi-savages,  and  a  variety  of  other  enrichments,  carved  in  right 
wainscot.  The  great  parlour  was  wainscotted  with  cedar.'  All  these 
enrichments  were  destroyed  in  a  fire  some  years  ago.  At  present 
the  hall  is  in  the  occupation  of  Messrs.  Gandell  and  Co.  packers. 
It  is  a  large  edifice  of  brick,  with  four  noble  windows  covered  with 
pediments,  supported  by  consoles.  The  portal  is  ancient  and  or- 
namented with  two  figures  in  lead  rising  from  shells,  with  clubs  in 
their  hands. 

On  the  north  side  of  Thames-street,  is  CoUese-street,  formerly 
called  Little  Elbow-lane,  so  called  from  its  bending  form  from  St. 
MichaeFs  Royal  into  Thames-street.  On  the  north  side  of  Col- 
lege-street is 

Dyeri  HalL 

A  neat  edifice  of  brick ;  the  offices  are  on  the  first  floor,  to 
which  there  is  a  double  flight  of  stone  steps.  In  the  court  room, 
which  is  a  plain  apartment,  are  portraits  of  D.  Pindar,  esq.  senior 
member  of  the  court  of  common  council,  painted  in  1807  by  Opie^ 
and  T.  Chambers,  esq.  1821,  by  Stewartson.* 

In  the  office  is  a  portrait  of  Mr.  W.  Mills,  who  died  in  17d6. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  is 

Innholderi  Hall. 

An  ancient  edifice  of  brick.  The  hall  is  a  plain  apartment,  m 
one  of  the  windows  is  the  arms  of  Mr.  J.  Knott,  1670,  and  in  ano* 
ther  window  b  a  similar  shield  of  arms.  At  the  west  end  of  the 
hall  is  a  glass  case,  enclosing  a  gilt  figure  of  St.  Julian,  the  patron 
saint  of  the  company  ;  he  is  represented  holding  a  cross  and  book. 
At  the  side  is  a  painting  of  the  wise  men's  offering,  possessing  no 
merit. 

The  court  room  is  a  small  apartment,  with  a  handsome  ceiling 
of  stucco.     Over  the  mantel-piece  is  a  painting  of  two  race  horses. 

On  the  west  side  of  Dowgate-hill  is 

Skinnert'  HalL 

The  original  Skinners*-hall,  which  Stow  describes  as  '  a  very 
fayre  house,  sometime  called  Copped-hall,'  was  purchased  by  the 
company,  together  with  several  small  tenements  adjacent,  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  and  the  Skinners  afterwards  held  it  un- 

*  Tbb  has  been  eograved  by  Ward ;  the  plate  is  in  the  poneMioo  of  the  eom- 
paay. 
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der  a  licence  of  mortmain  gpranted  b}^  that  king.  It  was  afterwaids 
alienated,  Uiough  by  what  means  b  uncertain ;  and  in  the  nioe- 
teenth  of  Edward  II.  was  possessed  by  Ralph  de  Cobham,  the  braTC 
Kentish  warrior,  who  having  made  Edward  III.  his  heir,  was  thus 
the  cause  of  the  Skinners  being  re-instated  in  their  ancient  pur- 
chase, which  the  monarch  restored  about  the  time  of  the  legal  in- 
corporation of  the  company. 

ihe  present  Skinners'-hall,  is  a  very  handsome  and  convenient 
structure,  standing  on  Dowgate-hill,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  build- 
ing. The  front,  which  includes  the  dwelling  of  the  clerk,  &c  has 
been  new  built  within  these  forty  years,  from  designs  l^  the  late 
Mr.  Jupp,  architect,  who  also  made  considerable  alterations  in  the 
other  parts.  It  is  a  regular  building  of  the  Ionic  order,  the  base- 
ment part,  to  the  level  of  the  first  story,  is  of  stone,  and  rusticated ; 
from  Uiis  rise  six  pilasters,  sustaining  an  entablature  and  pediment, 
all  of  the  same  material,  and  in  the  tympanum  are  the  company's 
arms,  the  supporters  being  represented  as  couchant,  in  oider  to 
adapt  them  the  better  to  the  spaces  they  occupy :  the  frieze  is  or- 
namented with  festoons,  and  lion's  heads.  A  small  paved  court  le- 
parates  ttiis  front  from  the  more  ancient  part  of  the  fabric,  which  is 
of  brick  and  neatly  wrought.  The  hall  is  a  light  and  elegant  apart- 
ment, having  an  Ionic  screen  and  music  gallery,  and  other  adorn- 
ments proper  to  that  order ;  it  is  also  handsomely  fitted  up  in  the 
modern  stvle,  and  is  lighted  by  a  sexagon  lanthom,  from  which  de- 
pends a  chandelier  of  thirty-six  gas  lights.  In  the  court  room, 
which  was  formerly  wainscotted  with  the  red,  or  '  odoriferons* 
cedar,  but  is  now  altered,  and  neatly  modernized,  is  a  good  head 
of  sir  Andrew  Judde,  knt.  lord  mayor  in  1650,  who  was  a  native 
of  Tunbridge,  in  Kent,  and  founded  the  free  grammar  school  there, 
of  which  the  late  very  able  and  learned  Dr.  Vicesimus  Knox  was 
master.  For  the  support  of  that  establishment,  sir  Andrew,  on  hb 
death  in  1668,  directed  by  his  will,  that  certain  lands,  of  the  an- 
nual value  of  66/.  Of.  4d,  and  situated  ui  the  parishes  of  St.  Pan- 
eras,  All-Hallows,  Gracechiirch-street,  St.  Lawrence  Poultney,  St. 
Peter,  and  St.  Helen,  should  he  perpetually  vested  in  the  com- 
pany of  Skinners ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  bequest  the  members 
visit  the  school  every  year,  in  May,  at  a  great  expense,  attended 
as  the  statutes  direct,  by  some  eminent  clergyman,  whose  business 
is  to  examine  into  the  progress  made  by  the  different  classes ;  after 
the  examination,  which  is  conducted  with  much  ceremony,  hono- 
rary rewards  are  distributed  to  the  best  scholars.  The  rental  of  the 
lands  bequeathed  by  the  founder,  as  well  as  of  other  estates  given 
Ly  his  son-in-law,  sir  Thomas  Smith,  knt.  to  augment  the  endow- 
ments, and  establish  six  exhibitions  to  the  University,  has  been 
vastly  increased,  and  is  yet  in  a  course  of  progressive  augmenta- 
tion ;  the  land  in  St.  Pancras  parish  having  been  covered  with 
houses  to  a  considerable  extent,  under  the  directioD,  and  prin- 
cipally at  the  charge  of  Mr.  Burton,  the  architect,  who,  a  few 
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3reara  ago,  obtained  a  lease  of  the  ground  from  the  company,  for 
the  purpose. 

In  this  apartment  are  two  neatly  executed  figures  of  sir  A.  Judde 
knt.  and  king  Edward  III. ;  they  are  enclosed  in  glass  cases,  orna- 
mented with  Ionic  pilasters,  and  supported  by  rich  scrolls  gilt.  In 
the  tea  room  on  the  first  floor  are  some  good  carvings  ;  attached  to 
the  hall  is  a  small  garden. 

Against  the  wall  of  the  private  staircase  is  a  full  length  portrait 
of  sir  Thomas  Pilkington,  in  his  robes  of  the  office  of  mayoralty. 
This  portrait  has  at  one  corner,  John  Uuton,  pinxt. 

The  staircase  displays  some  of  the  massy  carving,  and  rich  orna- 
ments, m  vogue  at  the  time  of  the  re-building  of  the  hall  after  the 
great  fire,  the  expense  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  18,000/. 

Northward  of  the  last  mentioned  edifice  is 

Tallow  Chandkr'i  Hall. 

It  consists  of  a  quadrangle,  open  ov  one  side,  with  a  piazza  of  the 
Tuscan  order,  erected,  as  appears  by  a  date  on  the  front,  in  1672. 
In  the  centre  is  a  small  basin  of  water,  with  a  fountain.  The  whole 
of  the  buildings  are  of  red  brick.     The  hall  is  a  handsome  apart- 

ent,  50  feet  long  b]^  27  feet  wide,  with  a  screen  of  carved  oak  at 

e  north  end,  consisting  of  two  Corinthian  columns  supporting  a 
plain  entablature  with  a  broken  arched  pediment.  This  screen  sup- 
ports a  handsome  music  gallery.  The  hall  is  lined  with  wainscot 
to  the  height  of  dO  feet.  Above  the  master's  chair,  within  a  broken 
pediment,  are  the  royal  arms,  and,  over  them,  are  the  company's 
urms.  The  ceiling  is  ornamented  in  stucco  with  the  city  and  com- 
psny's  arms,  wreaths  of  foliage,  &c. 

The  court  room  b  on  the  second  floor,  and  is  wainscotted  in 
pannels  to  the  ceiling.  Above  the  mantel*piece  are  the  arms  of 
the  city ;  over  the  door  are  those  of  the  company ;  and,  above  the 
master's  seat,  the  royal  arms.  The  staircase  is  spacious,  and  lighted 
by  an  octagon  lanthorn.  The  court  parlour,  which  is  on  the  same 
floor  as  the  hall,  is  also  wainscotted  to  the  ceiling  ;  above  the  mantel* 
piece  is  a  landscape,  and  over  it  the  royal  anns,  in  carved  oak,  from 
which  depend  foliage,  fruit,  ^c.  Over  a  blank  door  in  this  apart- 
ment, within  a  broken  pediment,  is  a  shield  of  arms,  also  of  oak, 
and  beneath  the  following  inscription  : — 

Tbii  parlour  was  walnacottecl  at  the  expeMe  of  iir  Joseph  SheMon,  knt.  a 
neraber  of  this  company,  and  lord  mayor  of  this  city,  a.  d.  1675. 
Who  also  g^ave  this  company  a  barge,  with  all  its  foraitore. 

The  principal  ornament  of  this  room,  is  a  full  length  portrait  of  a 
l^entleman  in  the  elegant  costume  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard  ;  it  is 
m  a  splendid  frame,  surmounted  by  a  shield  of  arms,  viz.  arg.  a 
chevron,  chequ^  or.  and  tn.  between  three  ounces  heads  erased  oz. 
collared  and  chained  or.  Crest  arg.  and  az.  a  mount  veri.  Thereon 
a  demi  griffin  erased  couch  ant,  az.  vringed  or. 
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Beuealh  is  the  following  inscripUoo  : — 

Preieoied  by  Roobs  Monk,  esq.  master  of  this  company,  1896,10  hiaocMlme 
as  E^on  of  the  yeomen  of  his  Majesty  *s  guard. 

This  painting  is  by  H.  W.  Pickersgill,  esq.  R.  A. 

From  the  celling  depends  an  elegant  chandelier,  presented  by  the 
same  gentleman. 

At  the  upper  end  of  Dowgate-hill  once  stood  a  castellated  con- 
duit for  Thames  water;  between  which  and  the  river  there  was  such 
a  fail  of  water  in  1574,  on  the  4th  of  September,  that  the  channel 
rose  so  high  by  a  sudden  fall  of  rain,  that  a  lad  of  eighteen  years 
old  falling  into  it,  as  he  endeavoured  to  leap  over,  was  carried  away 
by  the  floMl  and  drowned. 

Lower  down  there  was  a  college  called  Jesus  Commons,  for  the 
reception  and  maintenance  of  a  certain  number  of  poor  priests. 
And  on  the  east  side  of  this  hill  there  once  stood  a  royal  messuage, 
the  great  old  house  called  the  Erber,  near  to  the  church  of  St 
Mary  Bothaw.  It  was  alienated  by  king  Henry  VIII.  who  gave  it 
to  sir  Philip  Hoby,  who  sold  it  to  one  Doulphm,  a  draper,  and  he 
(1  Mariffi)  sold  it  to  the  company  of  drapers.  Sir  Richard  Pallison, 
mayor,  rebuilt  this  house,  in  which  the  celebrated  cireumnavigator 
sir  Francis  Drake,  resided  for  some  time. 

In  Bush-lane  is  Plumbers*-hall,  a  modem  brick  dwelling-house. 
The  hall  and  court  room  are  perfectly  plain  and  devoid  of  ornament. 
In  the  window  of  the  staircase  are  the  arms  of  the  city  and  com- 
pany in  stained  glass,  with  the  date  of  1673. 

From  Bush-lane  there  is  a  passage  into  Suffolk  lane,  well  inha- 
bited ;  on  the  east  side  of  which  stands 

Merchant  Tayhr'i  School 

This  respectable  seminary  was  founded  in  1561,  in  a  building 
called  the  Manor  of  the  Rose,  which  had  belonged  to  the  dukes  of 
Buckingham,  and  stood  on  the  east  side  of  Suffolk-lane,  Thames- 
street  ;  towards  the  purchase  of  this  estate,  5001.  had  been  pre- 
viously given  by  Robert  Hills,  a  former  master  of  the  company. 
The  old  school  having  been  burnt  down  in  the  fire  of  Londoo,  the 

1>re8ent  fabric  was  erected  on  its  site,  about  the  year  1675.  It  is  a 
arge  brick  building,  consisting  of  two  stories,  the  upper  ccmsistB  of 
eight  Ionic  pilasters  in  red  brick,  the  capitals  (from  the  volutes  of 
which  are  suspended  wreaths  of  foliage)  and  plinths  are  of  stone. 
At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  building  is  the  principal  entrance, 
over  which  is  in  arched  pediment,  with  the  arras  and  crest  of  the 
company,  and  beneath, 

Merchant  Tailors 
School 
Founded  A.  D.  1561 
Rebuilt  A.  D.  1675. 


I 
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The  interior  of  the  school  is  plain,  at  the  north  end  is  the  prin- 
cipal entrance,  over  which  is  the  following  inscription  : 

'  Re6ecta  impeniis  mere.  scin.  aocietatis,  a.  d.  m.dcccxxiii.  Caraotibai  milito 
Stringer  prcfecto^  Andne  Johaone  Nash,  Colei  Child,  Johaone  Dixon,  Thotrr^ 
Slyan,  cottodibos.  Jsc.  Gvl.  Bellamy^  B.  D.  Aichididoscalo.* 

On  the  master's  chairs  are  carved  the  companys  arms.  On  the 
same  floor  as  the  school  b  the  chapel,  or  examination  room,  a  plain 
apartment,  the  only  ornament  worthy  notice  being  a  full  length 
portrait  of  sir  Thomas  White,  the  founder.  In  the  windows  of  this 
apartment  is  a  sun  dial  and  the  arms  of  Walter  Pell,  esq.  1660,  and 
Pat.  Ward,  esq.  alderman,  1072,  also  an  inscription  in  stained 
glass,  '  James  Smith,  esq.  master,  1700.'  Adjoming  the  last  apart- 
ment, is  the  library,  a  small  room,  three  sides  of  which  are  filled 
with  good  editions  of  the  classics,  and  fathers,  &e» 

This  school  consists  of  six,  or  more  truly  of  eight  forms,  where 
near  300  boys  have  their  education  ;  whereof  by  the  original  sta- 
tutes of  the  school,  an  hundred  are  taught  gratis;  60  at  2f.  6d.  a 
quarter,  and  100  at  6f.  a  quarter.  And,  for  the  due  instruction  of 
these,  the  school  maintains  a  master,  whose  salary  was  10/.  Gi.  a 
ear,  and  30s.  for  water,  besides  the  quarterage  for  the  pay  scho- 
ars ;  which  made  his  income  very  considerable  ;  and  three  ushers, 
or  under  masters,  the  first  with  30/.  per  annum  salary,  and  the 
other  two  at  26/.  each  per  annum. 

The  scholars  are  instructed  by  a  master  and  three  ushers,  in  He« 
brew,  Greek,  Latin,  &c.  and  independently  of  several  probationary 
general  examinations,  a  grand  public  examination  of  the  scholars 
of  the  upper  form  is  made  every  year,  on  the  11th  of  June,  by  the 
president  and  fellows  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  previously  to 
the  election  for  supplying  the  vacant  fellowships  in  that  establish- 
ment, which  was  intended,  principally,  by  its  generous  founder,  for 
the  advan«:ement  of  the  youth  educated  in  this  school. 

The  first  master  was  the  learned  Richard  Mulcasler,  since  that 
numerous  eminent  men  have  filled  the  office ;  among  the  more 
eminent  of  his  successors  were  the  following :  Nicholas  Grey,  D.  D. 
afterwards  provost  of  Eton  college;  William  Dugard,  who  was 
committed  to  Newgate  by  the  council  of  state,  in  February,  1649, 
for  publishing  '  Salmasius's  Defence  of  King  Charles  the  First  ;* 
John  Goad,  B.  D.  dismissed  in  1681,  after  twenty  years'  service,  in 
consequence  of  having  written  <  A  Comment  on  the  Church  Cate- 
chum,'  which  gave  great  offence  to  some  fanatical  sectaries;  John 
Hartcliffe,  A.  M.  afterwards  canon  of  Windsor ;  Matthew  Shorting, 
D.  D. ;  Thomas  Parsell,  B,  D.  who  published  '  Liturgia  $eu  Liber 
Preeum  comiRvmvm,'  &c. ;  George  Stepney  Townley,  A.  M.  after- 
wards rector  of  St.  Stephen's,  Wallbrook ;  and  the  late  worthy  cha- 
racter, Samuel  Bishop,  A.  M.  whose  '  Poems^  have  been  collected 
and  published  in  two  volumes,  for  the  benefit  of  his  familyt  fince 
his  decease  in  November,  1706. 
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Id  tlie  year  1698,  an  uinivrrMry  least  was  cammenced  bjr  the 
geotlemen  vrho  b«d  received  ihe  rudiinenta  of  their  education  in 
this  school  i  and  with  some  alleralion  in  the  mode  of  celebrating 
it,  has  been  ctmlioued  (ill  the  present  time.  The  collections  nisde 
at  these  feasts,  are  appropriated  to  the  support  of  exhibitions,  for 
the  more  intelligent  of  those  scholars  who  have  proved  unaucceuful 
candidates  for  the  fellowships  at  St.  John's.   Among  the  cekbrated 

ETsons  recorded  as  scholars  on  this  foundBtion,  are  the  following  : 
'.  Rich.  Latewar,  chaplam  to  queen  Elizabeth  ;  Dr.  John  Rawling- 
am,  chaplain  to  James  I,;  Dr.  John  Buckeriilge,  bishop  of  Rii- 
Chester ;  Dr.  Lauucelot  Andrews,  hi»hiip  of  Winchester ;  Or. 
Rowland  Searchfield,  bishop  of  Bristol;  Dr.  Robert  Boyle,  bishop 
otWaterford;  Dr.  George  Wilde,  bishop  of  Lnntlonderry  ;  the 
lord  keeper  Whitelocke  ;  Dr  Joseph  Henshaw,  bishop  of  PelerI>o- 
Tough  :  Dr.  Edward  Bernard,  Saviiian  professui  of  astronomy  in 
the  Univer«ly  of  Oxford  ;  archbishop  Juxon  ;  Dr.  More,  bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells;  sir  Wilham  Dawes,  archbiihnp  of  York  ;  air  John 
Cook,  LL.  D.  dean  of  the  Arches ;  Dr.  John  Thomas,  bishop  of 
Lincoln  ;  Dr.  Joseph  Wilcocks,  biriiop  of  Rochester,  and  Dr.  John 
Gilbert,  archbishop  of  York. 

A  vault  with  groined  arches  of  stone,  extends  from  Suffolk-lane 
to  Lawrence  Poultney  hill,   and  no  doubt  formed  part  of  the  old 

On  the  west  side  ol  Duxford  lane,  corruptly  called  Duckt-foot- 
lane,  are  the  foundations  of  an  extensive  building  of  stone. 

On  the  site  of  the  extensive  brewery  of  Felix  Calvert  and  Co. 
was  a  large  mansion,  known  as 


Cold  Barbour. 

In  the  13th  of  Edward  IL  sir  John  Abel,  knt.  demised,  or  M 
untoHenry  Slow,  draper,  'all that  his  capital  messuage,  called  (lie 
Cold  Harbrougfa,  in  the  parish  of  All  Saiats  ad  fanam,  and  all 
the  appurtenances  within  the  gate,  with  the  key  which  Robert 
Hartford,  citizen,  ton  to  William  Hartford,  had  and  ought,  and 
the  foresaid  Robert  paid  for  it  llie  rent  of  33s.  the  year.  Tbln 
Robert  Hartford,  being  owner  thereof,  as  also  of  other  landa  iu 
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Sumy,  deoeanig  without  male  iasue,  left  two  daughters  his  eo- 
heiia»  to  wh,  Idonea.  married  to  sir  Ralph  Bigot ;  and  Maud,  mar. 
ried  to  air  Stephen  Coaenton»  knts.  hetween  whom  the  said  house 
and  holds  were  parted.  After  which  John  Bigot,  son  to  the  said 
sir  Ralph,  and  sir  John  Cosenton^  did  sell  their  moieties  of  Cold 
Harbrough  unto  John  Poultney,  son  of  Adam  Poultney,  the  8lh 
of  Edward  III.'  Sir  John  Pouhney,  dwellmg  m  this  house,  and 
bemg  four  times  mayor,  the  said  house  took  the  name  of  Poult- 
o^s  mn.  Notwithstandmg  this,  sir  John  Poultney,  the  21st  of 
Edward  III.  by  his  charter,  gave  and  confirmed  to-  Humfrey  de 
Bohun,  earl  of  Hereford  and  Essex,  his  whole  tenement,  called 
Cold  Harbfough,  with  all  the  tenemento  and  key  adjoining,  and 
appurtenances  some  time  pertaining  to  Robert  de  Hartford,  on  the 
way  called  Hay-wharf -lane,  &c.  for  one  rose  at  Midsummer  to  him 
and  his  heirs,  for  all  services,  if  the  same  were  demanded.  Thb 
sir  John  Poultney  deceased  1349,  and  left  issue,  by  Margaret  his 
wife,  William  Poultney,  who  died  without  issue ;  and  Margaret, 
htt  mother,  was  married  to  sir  Nicholas  Lovel,  knt.  &c.  Philip  St. 
Clear  gave  two  messuages,  pertainuig  to  this  Cold  Harbrough,  in 
the  Ropery,  towards  the  enlarging  of  the  church  and  churchyard  of 
All^sainU,  called  the  Less,  in  the  20th  of  Richard  II. 

In  the  year  1387,  the  21st  of  Richard  II.  John  Holland,  earl  of 
HuntmgdoD,  was  lodged  there,  and  Richard  II.  his  brother,  dined 
with  him.  It  was  then  accounted  a  very  fair  and  stately  house. 
But,  in  the  next  year  followmg,  Edmund  earl  of  Cambridge  had 
this  house,  and  was  there  lodged  m  the  year  1398 ;  notwithstand- 
mg the  said  house  still  retain^  the  name  of  Poultney's-inn,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  the  26th  of  his  reign.  It  belonged  since  to  H. 
Holland,  duke  of  Exeter,  and  he  was  lodged  there  in  the  year  1472. 
In  the  year  1485,  Richard  III.  by  his  letters  patents,  granted  and 

Eve  to  John  Writh,  alias  Garter,  principal  king  of  arms  of  Eng- 
id,  and  lo  the  rest  of  the  kmg  s  heralds  and  pursuivanto  of 
arms,  all  that  messuage  with  the  appurtenances,  called  Cold  Erber, 
in  the  parish  of  All-saints  the  Less,  in  London,  and  their  successors 
for  ever.  Dated  at  Westmmster,  the  2nd  filarch,  anno  regni  sno 
prima,  without  fine  or  fee.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  bishop 
of  Durham's  house,  near  Charing  cross,  being  taken  into  the  kmgs 
hand,  Cuthbert  Tonstal,  bbhop  of  Durham,  was  lodged  here. 

This  great  house  bishop  Tonstal  enjoyed  even  to  the  last  year 
of  king  Edward  VI.  that  is,  to  the  year  1563 ;  when,  the  bishop 
bemg  lender  some  cloud,  and  deposed  from  his  bishopric,  they 
took  from  him  this  house  also ;  winch  the  king  granted  to  the  eari 
of  Shrewsbury,  with  the  appurtenances  to  the  said  messuage  be- 
loDgmg,  together  with  six  houses  or  tenements  m  the  parish  of  St. 
Dunstan  m  the  east,  and  divers  other  lands  m  the  county  of  York, 
to  him  and  his  heirs,  to  the  yearly  value  of  16/.  ie$.  l^d.  The  teste 
of  the  patent  was  the  30th  of  June,  the  kmg  dymg  but  six  or  seven 
fays  after. 
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No  renains  of  this  celebrated  building  ezial.  The  abovafiew  is 
laken  from  Hollar's  long  view  of  Londoo,  otroa^  1000. 

On  the  south  west  angle  of  Cold  Harbour  was  Waterman's  haU» 
a  handsome  brick  building,  situate  with  its  front  towards  the  Thames- 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

History  and  Topography  of  Farringdom  Ward  WUhm. 

This  ward,  as  well  as  thst  of  Farriogdoa  without,  is  named  from 
William  Fareodon,  citizen  and  goldsmith  of  Londony  who,  with  his 
s<m  Nicholas,  were  possessors  of  it  for  a  great  number  of  vears.  In 
ancient  times,  these  two  wards  had  but  one  alderman,  and  that  not 
by  election,  but  by  purchase  or  inheritance,  as  appears  from  the 
following  abstract  of  a  deed  made  in  the  reign  of  kmg  Edward  I. 

'Thomas  de  Ardene,  sonne  and  heire  to  sir  Ralph  Ardene,  knt. 
granted  to  Ralphe  ie  Feure,  citizen  of  London,  one  of  the  sheriffs,  in 
the  year  1277,  all  the  aldermanrie,  with  the  appurtenances,  within 
the  city  of  London,  and  suburbs  of  the  same,  between  Ludgate  and 
Newgate,  and  also  without  the  same  gates  ;  which  aldermanrie  An- 
kerinus  de  Averne  held,  during  his  life,  by  the  grant  of  the  said 
Thomas  de  Ardene ;  to  have  and  to  hold,  unto  the  said  Ralph,  and 
to  his  heires,  freely,  without  all  challenge;  yielding,  therefore, 
yeerely,  to  the  said  Thomas,  and  his  heires,  one  dove  (or  slip)  of 
gilliflowers,  at  the  feast  of  Easter,  for  all  secular  service  and  ens- 
tome,  with  warrantie  unto  the  said  Ralph  le  Feure,  and  his  heir% 
against  all  people.  Christians  and  Jews,  in  consideration  of  twenty 
markes,  which  the  said  Ralph  le  Feure  did  give,  before-hand,  in 
name  of  a  gersum,  or  fine,  to  the  said  Thomas,  Ssc. 
Dated  the  5th  of  Edward  L 
Witnesse,  G.  de  Rokesley,  maior. 

R.  Arrar,  one  of  the  sheriffes. 

H.  Wales. 

P.  le  Taylor. 

T.  de  Bassing. 

J.  Horn. 

N,  Blackthorn,  alderman  of  London.* 

After  this,  John  le  Feure,  son  and  heir  to  the  said  Ralph  leFearc, 
granted  to  William  Farendon,  citizen  and  goldsmith  of  London, 
and  to  his  heirs,  the  said  aldermanry,  with  the  appurtenancea,  for 
the  service  thereunto  belonging,  in  the  7th  of  Edward  L  in  the  year 
of  Christ,  1279. 

Anthony  Munday,  Stow*s  continuator,  contradicts  this  statement, 
and  quotes  '  an  especial  deed*  in  his  own  possession,  to  prove  that 
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the  entire  aldermamy  was  granted  by  William  de  Farendoii(citi2eB 
and  alderman)  to  Nicholas,  son  of  Ralph  le  Feu  re,  '  in  the  very 
same  manner  and  form  as  hath  beea  recited/  for  twenty  pounds, 
*  and  not  markes^'  with  the  same  <  warrantie  or  defence  against  all 
people  for  ever/  On  comparing  the  dates,  it  will  be  seen  that 
Stow's  veracity  is  not  impeachra  by  Munday's  deed,  the  latter 
bemg  dated«  "  Anno  Beg,  Ed.JU.  JR.  Hen.  xxj.'  and  consequently 
referring  to  a  period  about  sixteen  years  subsequent  to  the  date  of 
the  abstract  given  by  the  prior  historian.  There  must,  however, 
have  been  a  re-grant  made  lo  William  de  Farendon,  which  has  not 
been  noticed  by  either  author,  for  Stow  says,  *  Ab  aldermanry 
descended  to  Nicholas  Farendon,  sonne  to  the  said  William,  and  to 
his  heires,  which  Nicholas  (ahK>  a  goldsmith)  was  four  times  maior, 
and  lived  many  years  after,  and  it  continued  under  their  go- 
vernment by  the  space  of  eighty-two  years,  and  retaineth  their 
name  until  ma  present  day.* 

As  the  population  of  the  city  increased,  it  became  expedient  to 
divide  thisjextensive  aldermanry  into  two  wards,  which  was  done 
by  parliament  in  the  seventeenth  of  Richard  IL  and  an  alderman 
was  assigned  to  each,  under  the  same  authority. 

This  ward  contains  eighteen  precincts,  viz.  St.  Peter,  St.  Mat- 
thew, Goldsmiths'-row,  Sadler's-hall,  Gutter-lane,  St.  Austin,  St. 
Michael  le  Quern,  north  and  south ;  St.  Faith.  Paternoster-row ; 
St  Faith,  St.  Paul's  Church-yard  ;  St.  Martin,  Ludgate,  north  and 
south ;  first  and  second  precincts  of  Christ  Church.  St.  Ewin,  St. 
Sepulchre,  Monkwell-street,  and  St.  Anne  Blackfriars  ;  its  inhabit- 
ants return  seventeen  members  to  the  common  council. 

This  ward  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Cheapside  and  Castle  Bay- 
nard  wards,  on  the  north  by  Aldersgate  and  Cripplegate-wards, 
on  the  west  by  th^  ward  of  Farringdon  without,  and  on  the  south 
by  Castle  Bayn|ird-ward  and  the  river  Thames. 

Before  the  great  fire  in  1666,  there  were  eight  churches  in  this 
ward,  viz.  St.  Augustin,  Christ-church,  St.  Martin,  Ludgate  ;  St. 
Matthew,  Friday-street ;  St.  Vedast,  Foster-lane ;  St.  Anne,  Black- 
friars ;  St.  Michael,  le  Queme  ;  St.  Peter,  Cheap.  The  first  five 
churches  were  rebuilt. 

Si.  Augtuiine. 

At  the  south  east  comer  of  Old  Change  and  Watling-street, 
stands  the  parish  church  of  St.  Austin,  called,  in  old  records,  Ec* 
elena  Sancii  Augmtini  ad  partum,  because  it  stood  near  the  gat« 
leading  out  of  Watling-street  into  St.  Pauls  church-yard. 

It  u  a  rectory,  the  patronage  of  which  appears  to  have  been  al 
ways  in  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paurs  ;  for  it  is  mentioned  in 
their  books,  in  the  year  1181,  when  Ralph  de  Diceto  was  dean. 

The  old  church  was  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  London,  on  the 
ruins  of  which  the  present  edifice  was  erected.     It  is  built  of  brick. 
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with  an   a«hlaring  of    Portland  stooe  oo  the  west  and    aoutfa 
fronts. 

The  plan  gives  a  nave  and  side  aisles,  with  a  square  tower  occu- 
pying the  western  end  of  the  south  aisle,  and  consequently  situated 
within  the  walk  of  the  building.     The  west  front  of  the  church  is 
made  in  height  into  two  stories,  in  the  lower  is  a  lintelled  doorway, 
surmounted  by  a  cornice  resting  on  consoles ;  in  the  upper  story 
three  segmental  arched  windows,  the  central  being  distinguished  by 
a  pedimental  cornice,  sustained  on  a  console  at  each  end  above  the 
head ;  the  wall  is  finished  with  a  parapet  and  coping.  The  south  side 
of  the  building  has  three  segmental  arched  windows,  and  is  finished 
as  the  western  elevation.  The  east  end  has  three  windows  assimilat- 
ing with  the  western  front.     The  northern  angle  is  rusticated,  it 
a£its  on  a  narrow  court,  and  in  consequence  the  brick  work  has 
not  been  faced  with  slone.     In  the  small  portion  of  the  north  side 
of  the  church,  which  is  not  built  against,  is  a  single  window  of  the 
same  form  as  the  others  already  described.    The  tower  is  not  dis- 
tinguished from  the  walls  of  the  church,  in  the  lower  stories ;  in  the 
basement  storv  is  a  lintelled  doorway,  covered  with  a  cornice  and 
pediment  on  the  south  side ;  in  the  succeeding  story  is  a  circular  win« 
dow,  and  the  third,  which  is  clear  of  the  main  building,  has  an  ob- 
long square,  window,  bounded  by  an  architrave  on  ead^  front  of  the 
structure :  the  walls  are  finished  with  a  cornice  and  parapet,  the  latter 
pierced  with  fanciful  trellis  work :  at  the  angles  are  square  obelisks. 
A  leaden  spire  is  added  to  the  tower,  in  three  principal  stories ;  the 
two  lower  are  square,  with  apertures  in  each  hce,  HntyH^  in  ^ 
lower  story,  and  arched  in  die  upper,  this  portion  being  adorned 
with  flaming  urns.    Tlie  upper  story  consists  of  an  iU-fbrmed  qpire 
in  the  form  of  a  balluster,  the  whole  being  finished  with  a  vane.     la 
the  interior  the  division  between  the  nave  and  aisles  is  made  by 
three  Ionic  columns,  on  each  side,  elevated  on  lofty  octangulv 
olinths;  the  capilaU  aud  bases  are  giU,  and  the  plinths  wainscotted. 
The  first  division  from  the  west  on  the  south  side,  is  occupied  by 
the  tower,  the  angle  of  which  engages  the  first  column  on  that  side. 
The  ceiling  is  arched  in  three  principal  portions,  corresponding 
with  the  division  of  the  church  into  nave  and  aisles  ;  in  the  vertical 
sections  the  central  shews  a  semicircular  arch,  and  the  side  divi- 
sions elliptical  ones.     The  line  of  division  is  made  by  four  elliptical 
arches  on  each  side  of  the  church,  which  have  their  imposts  on  a 
portion  of  an  architrave  above  the  capitals  of  the  columns  and  of  pi- 
lasters at  the  extreme  walls ;  the  soffite  of  the  central  division  is  made 
into  compartments  corresponding  with  the  inter-columniations,  by 
bands  enriched  with  guillochi,  springing  from  above  the  columns. 
Each  compartment,  except  the  western,  is  pierced  with  a  dormer 
window  on  each  side,  and  pannelled  into  circular  and  square  minor 
compartments.     The  lateral  portions  are  groined  with  four  ribs 
springing  from  the  architrave  above  the  columns  on  oac  side,  and 
corbels  attached  to  the  walls,  com|)osed  of  the  capital  of  the  order 
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•on  a  cherub's  head,  on  the  other ;  at  the  points  of  intersection  are 
rofes,  the  whole  greatly  assimilating  with  the  pointed  style.  The 
altar  screen  is  a  handsome  composition,  occupying  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  eastern  wall  of  the  nave  ;  it  consists  of  a  pannelled  sty- 
lobate,  sustaining  a  centre  and  wings;  the  former  is  ornamented 
with  two  pair  of  Corinthian  columns,  surmounted  by  an  entabla- 
ture broken  in  the  centre,  to  let  in  an  oval  pannel  filled  with  a 
pamting  of  a  cherubic  choir ;  l>etween  the  columns  are  the  tables  of 
the  law,  and  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  an  elliptical  pediment,  the 
sweeping  cornice  as  well  as  the  horizontal  one,  being  enriched  with 
modUlions.  On  the  centre  of  the  pediment  a  sculptured  acrote- 
rium,  surmounted  by  the  royal  arms,  most  absurdly  altered  to  those 
of  George  III.  before  the  union  with  Ireland ;  the  wings  are  sur- 
mounted with  trusses  in  profile,  and  contain  the  creed  and  pater 
noster  ;  the  shafts  of  the  columns  are  painted  in  imitation  of  lapis 
lazuli,  the  capitals  lime  tree,  touched  with  gold,  and  the  whole  is 
ornamented  with  sculpture  in  relief  of  fruit  and  foliage  in  lime  tree. 
Od  the  cornice  of  the  stylobate  are  sarcophagi  in  relief,  with  ogee 
fronts  enriched  with  acaiithines ;  the  centre  division  shows  the  en- 
tire length  of  one,  and  the  side  ones,  the  ends  of  others.  A  gallery 
occupies  the  portion  of  the  west  end,  clear  of  the  tower,  and  it  is 
continued  along  the  north  aisle,  the  latter  portion  being  sustained 
on  iron  columns.  In  the  western  portion  is  an  organ  with  a  gilt 
statue  of  an  angel  on  the  upper  part  of  the  case.  The  pulpit  is 
hexagonal,  without  a  sounding  board ;  it  is  attached  to  the  first 
pillar  from  the  east  on  the  south  side,  the  reading  desk  being  af- 
fixed to  the  opposite  one.  Upon  the  whole  this  church  is  far  be- 
low the  generality  of  the  architect's  works ;  there  b  a  littleness  in 
the  ornaments  which  detracts  from  the  merit  of  the  building. 

The  font  is  situated  in  a  dark  corner  near  the  western  entrance, 
it  is  circular  in  form,  and  carved  with  cherubs  heads;  the  ob- 
scurity of  its  situation,  added  to  the  appropriation  of  the  pew  in 
which  it  stands,  as  a  receptacle  for  rubbish,  renders  it  scarcely  vi- 
sible. 

Over  the  west  door  of  the  south  aisle  is  a  marble  tablet  to  the 
memory  of  Mrs.  Judith  Cowper,  daughter  of  Robert  Booth,  esq. 
dtixen  of  London.  She  was  married  to  William  Cowper,  esq.  af« 
temards  earl  Cowper,  and  died  April  2,  1705. 

Tht  architect  was  sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  church  was  rebuilt 
after  the  fire  in  1683,  and  it  is  so  inscribed  on  the  western  gallery. 
The  expense  was  3,146/.  3i.  lOd.  On  a  marble  tablet  attached  to 
the  steeple  is  inscribed  *  This  steeple  was  finished  anno  dom. 
1695.'    The  organ  was  set  up  in  1766. 

The  church  is  51  feet  in  length,  45  in  breadth,  and  30  in  height, 
the  steeple  145  feet  high. 

Among  the  parbh  records,  Mr.  Malcolm  found  the  following : — 

1595.  The  churchwardens  and  others  drank  26f.  4d.  worth  of 
liquor  at  the  Castle-tavern^  when  their  accounts  were  audited,  which 
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was  68.  llfli.  more  than  the  amount  charged  for  bread  and  wine  for 
the  saorament  administered  that  year. 

Very  considerable  sums  were  expended  in  the  same  year  for  re- 
pairs on  the  church.  Twenty*tbree  tons  of  stooe,  with  the  car- 
riage, cost  the  parish  18/.  8s.  Off. 

The  carving  of  tiie  pannels  of  the  pews,  drops  for  women*s  pews, 
and  ornaments  on  pulpit,  at  the  above  period,  cost  Sd.  9d. 

In  1644,  the  grave^stones  were  deprived  of  their  brazen  insignia, 
and  If.  was  paid  for  taking  them  up ;  the  ahar  rails  were  also  taken 
down. 

In  the  old  church  was  the  tomb  of  Robert  Bellesdon*  mayor, 
1401. 

ChrUt  Church. 

This  church,  dedicated  to  the  name  and  in  honour  of  our  Sa- 
viour, is  situated  behind  the  houses  on  the  north  side  of  Newgate- 
street,  and  is  only  a  vicarage.  This  was  the  church  belonging  to 
the  convent  of  Grey-friars,  or  Franciscans,  which  falling  to  the 
crown  at  the  dissolution  of  that  religious  house,  king  Henry  VIII. 
gave  it  to  the  mayor,  commonalty  and  citisens,  of  London,  to  make 
a  parish  church  thereof,  in  lieu  of  the  two  churches  of  St.  Ewen,  in 
Newgate-market,  near  the  north  corner  of  Eideness,  now  Warwick- 
lane,  and  of  St.  Nicholas  in  the  Shambles,  on  the  north  side  of  New- 
gate-street, where  now  there  is  a  court.  Both  which  churches  and 
their  parishes  were  thereupon  demolished  ;  and  as  much  of  St.  Se- 
pulchre's parish  as  laid  within  Newgate,  was  added  to  this  new 
erected  parish  church,  which  was  then  ordered  to  be  called  bj  tlie 
name  of  Christ  Church,  founded  by  king  Henry  VIII.  though  before 
it  was  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

From  this  time  this  church  was  made  a  vicarage  and  parish 
chureh,  in  the  patronage  of  the  mayor,  commonally,  and  the  citisens 
of  the  city  of  Londoo,  governors  of  the  poor,  called  the  Hospital  of 
Little  St.  Bartholomew's,  also  of  the  foundation  of  Henry  VIII. 

Heury  VIII.  gave  600  marks  per  ann.  in  land,  for  ever,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  said  church,  with  divine  service,  repairs,  &c 
in  consideration  whereof,  the  mayor,  commonalty,  and  citizens,  did 
covenant  and  grant  {inter  alia)  to  find  and  sustain  one  preacher  at 
this  church,  who  was  to  be  from  time  to  time  vicar  thereof;  giving 
unto  him  yearly  for  his  stipend  16/.  19f.  4d.  to  the  visitor  (now 
called  the  ordinary  of  Newgate)  10/.  and  to  the  other  five  priests  in 
Christ-church,  all  to  be  helping  in  divine  service,  ministering  the 
sacraments  and  sacramentals,  8/.  a  piece ;  to  two  clerks  01.  each ; 
and  to  a  sexton  4/.  a  year. 

This  was  a  magnificent  church,  300  feet  long,  89  broad,  and  64 
feet  two  inches  high,  from  the  ground  to  the  roof ;  and  was  conse- 
crated in  the  year  1826.  It  was  burnt  down  in  1666,  by  the  great 
fire  of  Londdta.  Since  which  only  the  choir,  or  east  end  thereof 
has  been  rebuilt,  with  a  tower  added  to  it,  having  none  before. 
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This  spacioMs  and  handsome  building  is  situated  on  a  plot  of 
prround  in  the  rear  of  the  north  side  of  Newgate -street,  between 
ButcherhalMane  and   the  principal  avenue  to  Christ's  Hospital. 
The  plan  gives  a  body  and  side  aisles  with  a  tower  attached  to  the 
centre  of  the  western  end.  The  tower  is  square  in  plan,  vrith  massive 
piers  at  the  angles;  three  of  its  sides  are  clear  of  the  main  building. 
The  elevation  shews  a  design  perfectly  original,  somewhat  between 
a  tower  and  spire,  and  differing  not  only  in  the  design,  but  in  oma** 
nient,  from  every  other  steeple  built  by  sir  Christopher  Wren.    The 
first  story  is  pierced  with  three  semicircular  arehes,  one  in  front  and 
two  in  flank,  forming  an  open  porch,  before  the  principal  door  of 
the  church,  like  the  steeple  of  St.  Magnus,  with  this  difference,  that 
in  the  present  case  it  is  part  of  the  original  design;  the  unifoittilyis 
broken  by  an  unsightly  brick  vestry-house  erected  in  1726,  which 
closes  one  of  the  arches,  the  first  story  is  bounded  by  a  cornice ;  the 
second  story  has  a  segment  arched  window,  surmounted  liy  an  ellip^ 
tical  pediment,  with  another  above  it,  being  an  entire  circle  covered 
with  an  angular  pediment,  iu  each  of  the  three  faces,  which  are 
clear  of  the  church ;  the  third  story  has  all  its  four  aspects  uniform, 
each  one  is  made  by  ant»  into  five  divisions,  the  three  central  onek 
being  pierced  and  filled  with  weather  boarding;  this  story  is  covered 
with  an  entablature,  cornice  and  elliptical  pediment,  surmounted  by 
aa  acroterium  l>etween  two  trusses ;  on  the  centre  of  the  pediment 
a  flaming  urn,  and  a  ballustrade  retiring  rather  behind  the  line  of 
the  elevation  finishes  this  story  of  the  tower ;  the  next  story  is  con- 
siderably smaller,  it  represents  a  small  square  temple  of  the  Ionic 
order,  and  composed  of  a  stylobate  sustaining  eight  columns  and 
four  antse,  which  being  disposed  in  a  square  plan,  form  four  tetra-^ 
style  porticoes,  the  antsB  situated  at  the  angles;  the  columns  are 
crowned  with  their  entablature ;  the  cella  of  this  story  is  continued 
in  height  above  the  cornice,  and  forms  another  story  which  com* 
mences  with  a  pedestal  sustaining  four  round-headed  niches,  dis- 
posed on  a  square,  a  column  of  the  Corinthian  order  being  attached 
to  every  angle ;  this  story  is  crowned  with  its  entablature,  and  an 
acroterium,  accompanied  by  trusses,  and  surmounted  by  a  vaae, 
finished  with  a  vane.     The  tower  does  not  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
central  divisicm  of  the  front  of  the  church ;  the  unengaged  portion 
is  separated  by  buttresses  from  the  aisles,  and  finished  with  a  half 
pediment  broken   by    the  tower.    The  aisles  have   arched  win- 
dows, with  small  doorways  beneath  them;  the  southern  is  con- 
cealed by  the  vestry ;  the  walls  are  finished  with  a  cornice  and 
parapet,  the  coping  rising  to  the  centre  and  ending  in  a  scroll;  at  the 
angles  are  vases  on  pedestals. 

The  south  side  of  the  church  has  six  spacions  round-headed 
windows,  the  elevation  being  finished  with  a  cornice,  surmounted  by 
a  parapet.  The  east  front  is  in  three  principal  divisions,  made  by 
bnttresses,  assimilating  with  the  western  elevation,  except  in  regard 
to  the  tower ;  the  central  contains  a  lofty  round  window,  between 
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two  others  of  smaller  proportions ;  the  elevation  is  finished  with  a 
pediment,  having^  a  circular  window  in  the  tympanum.  The  colla- 
teral divisions  have  each  a  round  headed  window ;  the  elevations 
are  finished  with  parapets  and  coping^,  rising  as  in  the  west  front, 
with  vases  as  before  ;  the  north  side  is  concealed  from  observation ; 
it  is  similar  to  the  southern  already  desc^fbed.  The  body  of  the 
church  rises  higher  than  the  side  aisles,  and  forms  a  clerestory, 
ccmtaining  six  segment  arched  windows  on  each  side*  The  walls  are 
substantially  built  of  brick,  with  an  ashlaring  of  Portland  stone. 
The  interior  is  spacious,  but  is  less  grand  than  many  of  the  designs 
of  the  architect.  The  divbion  between  the  nave  and  aisles  is  nsade 
by  five  columns  of  the  composite  order,  on  each  side  the  former, 
sustaining  an  architrave,  breaking  over  the  capitab ;  the  order  is 
continued  round  the  entire  walls  in  pilaster.  All  the  columns  and 
pilasters  are  raised  on  square  plinths,  the  great  and  undue  sise  of 
which  gives  an  air  of  insignificance  to  the  columns.  At  the  east 
end,  the  principal  order  is  surmounted  by  an  attic,  into  which  the 
head  of  the  central  wiudow  breaks.  The  clerestory  is  carried  up  from 
the  architrave  above  the  columns,  the  windows  are  ornamented 
with  profiles  of  trusses  in  relief,  giving  a  pyramidal  disposition  to 
tlie  ornaments  which  surround  the  opening ;  the  value  of  this  form 
was  properly  appreciated  by  sir  Christopher  Wren,  almost  every 
composition  of  his  shewing  it  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  The 
dados  of  the  windows  are  pannelled.  The  ceiling  of  the  clerestory 
is  semi-elliptical,  and  is  made  by  arched  bands,  whose  impost  is  the 
architrave  above  the  columns  into  arches,  corresponding  m  number 
and  width  with  the  intercolumniations ;  the  intervak  are  groined 
with  arcs  doubleaux,  the  groins  are  drawn  to  an  edge,  and  the  only 
ornament  is  a  flower  on  the  points  of  uitenection«  The  collateral 
aisles  have  horizontal  ceilings  pannelled  by  architraves,  connecting 
the  columns  with  the  pilasters.  The  altar  has  a  screen  of  oak,  con- 
sisting of  a  centre  and  lateral  divisions ;  the  latter  has  two  pair  of 
fluted  Corinthian  columns,  sustaining  their  entablature,  surmounted 
by  elliptical  pediments ;  the  intervals  have  the  customary  inscrip- 
tions. On  some  of  the  pannels  of  the  screen  are  a  few  specimens 
of  carving  in  fruit.  The  screen  is  injudiciously  situated  ;  it  breaks 
into  the  three  windows  in  the  wall,  and,  consequently,  has  an  un- 
sightly appearance.  The  wall  above  is  enriched  with  a  profusion 
of  painting,  and  the  arms  of  king  James  II.  The  pilasters  are 
painted  to  imitate  verd  antique;  the  soffits  of  the  arches  shew 
coffers  and  roses  in  chiaroscuro  ;  the  pilasters  of  the  attic  are  en- 
riched with  carving ;  the  capitals,  mouldings,  and  other  ornamental 
portions  are  gilt,  but  the  wnole  composition  is  less  rich  than  the 
large  dimensions  of  the  church  seem  to  require.  The  area  is  only 
pewed  to  the  extent  of  the  fourth  division  from  the  west,  leaving  a 
broad  and  spacious  chancel ;  a  gallery  is  erected  at  the  west  end, 
and  others  in  the  side  aisles ;  the  fronts  are  sustained  upon  the  plinths 
under  the  columns,  and  their  backs  on  square  pillars,  resting  on  the 
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flooY  of  the  ablet ;  the  galleries^  as  originally  constructed,  were  not 
of  equal  breadth  with  the  aisles,  but  have  been  increased  to  that 
size  by  subsequent  additions :  the  fronts  are  oak,  pannelled  ;  all  the 
plinths  are  rendered  the  more  unsightly  by  being  wainscotted.  In 
the  western  gallery  is  an  organ ;  the  case  decorated  with  canopies, 
borrowed  from  the  pointed  style,  and  two  seated  angels :  the  greater 
portion  of  the  gallerv  b  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  boys  belong- 
ing to  Christ's  Hospital. 

The  pulpit  of  oak  is  hexaffonal  in  its  form,  each  of  the  sides 
being  enriched  with  earring  m  alto  relievo :  in  the  front  is  the 
Lord's  supper,  to  which  succeed  the  Evangelists,  two  on  each  side, 
and  at  the  back  is  the  cross  in  an  irradiation  ;  it  stands  on  a  slender 
pillar,  and  has  been  recently  removed  from  the  south  side  to  the 
middle  of  the  centre  aisle,  at  the  commencement  of  the  chance! 
steps ;  in  that  indecorous  and  unusual  situation,  which  sir  Henry 
Englefield*  justly  compares  to  the  establbhment  of  an  auctioneer ; 
the  sounding  board  was  taken  away,  and  it  now  stands  against  the 
wall  of  the  north  able  of  the  chancel.  The  reading  and  clerk's 
desks  are  modern,  and  contrast  in  their  light  hue  with  the  dark 
brown  oak  of  the  pulpit. 

The  font  is  situated  in  a  pew  near  the  south  west  angle  of  the 
chureh,  it  b  a  handsome  composition  of  statuary  marble,  richly 
carved  with  cherubic  heads,  foliage,  and  fruit,  in  alto  relievo,  the 
pedestal  is  a  vase  of  the  same  material,  the  cover  of  oak  has  a 
small  gilt  statue  of  an  angel  with  a  palm  branch. 

The  pavement  is  a  solitary  relic  of  the  old  church,  it  consists  of 
squares  of  lozenges  of  red  and  grey  marble,  which  have  almost 
given  way  to  modem  gravestones. 

The  moouments  are  in  general  not  remarkable  for  decoration ;  at 
the  north  east  angle  b  a  tablet  which  deserves  to  be  noticed  for  the 
acts  of  charity  which  it  records: — 

It  b  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  John  Stock,  who  having  acquired  a 
q)lendid  fortune  by  the  strictest  integrity,  died  atHampstead,  Sept. 
21, 1781,  aged  78.  Among  his  numerous  bequests  for  charitable 
purposes,  were  the  following,  7,800/.  to  the  company  of  painters 
stainers,  1,000/.  to  Corpus  Christi  college,  Cambridge,  and  3,000t 
to  Christ's  Hospital. 

Against  the  south  wall  is  a  neat  marble  monument,  ornamented 
with  the  arms  and  regalia  of  a  kmg  of  arms,  to  the  memory  of  P. 
Dore,  esq.,  Norroy  king  at  arms,  ^m  January  8,  1716,  died  Sept. 
27,  1781. 

And  near  thb  a  plain  monument  to  the  memory  of  sir  John  Bos- 
worth,  knt.  chamberlain  of  London,  and  receiver-general  of  the 
land  tax,  to  Loodoo,  Westminster,  and  Middlesex.  He  died  Aug. 
3, 1752,  aged  68. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  chancel  b  a  neat  marble  monument, 

*  Walks  Ihroo^h  Southampton,  p.  8fi. 
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surmounted  by  a  bust  of  the  deceased,  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  J. 
Grew,  who  died  August  2,  1670. 

Id  1790  a  vault  was  discovered  under  the  old  vestry  door,  in 
which  was  a  human  body  in  a  high  state  of  preservation,  similar  to 
those  in  the  vaults  of  Bow  church.* 

In  the  vestry,  which  is  a  small  apartment  attached  to  the  west 
end  of  the  church,  is  a  half  length  portrait  of  N.  Sandiford,  rector 
of  this  church,  who  died  1780,  aged  65.  Over  the  mantel-piece  is 
a  half  length  portrait  of  the  rev.  S.  Crowther,  the  present  rector, 
by  Reinagie,  painted  by  order  of  the  vestry. 

Si.  Martin  Ludgate, 

At  a  small  distance  west  of  Stationer*s-haIl-court,  and  <m  the 
north  side  of  Ludgate-street,  is  the  parochial  church  of  St.  Martin, 
Ludgate,  so  called  from  its  dedication  to  St.  Martin,  and  its  vicinity 
to  the  old  gate. 

The  patronage  of  this  church,  which  is  a  rectory,  was  originally 
in  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Westminster,  in  whom  it  continued  tiU 
the  suppression  of  that  monastery  by  Henrv  VIII.  who  erected 
Westminster  into  a  bishopric,  and  conferred  it  on  the  new  bishop. 
That  see,  however,  being  dissolved  by  Edward  VI.,  Queen  Mary, 
in  the  year  1553,  granted  the  advowson  of  this  church  to  the  bishop 
of  London,  and  his  successors,  in  whom  it  still  remains. 

The  old  church  was  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  London,  after  which 
the  present  edifice  was  erected  on  its  ruins. 

The  only  portion  of  this  church  which  is  not  concealed  by  adja* 
cent  buildmgs,  is  the  south  front,  which  ranges  with  the  houses  on 
the  north  side  of  Ludgate-hill.  The  elevation  is  made  in  breadth 
into  three  divisions,  and  in  height  into  two  stories,  the  central  divi- 
sion being  occupied  by  the  tower.  In  the  lower  story  are  three 
doorways,  the  centre  has  a  segmental  arch,  and  is  covered  with  a 
cornice,  sustained  on  consoles ;  the  lateral  ones  are  lintelled  and 
surmounted  with  pediments;  the  upper  story  contains  windows 
arched  like  the  central  doorway  in  each  division,  surmounted  by 
horizontal  cornices,  resting  on  consoles  ;  the  elevation  of  the  side 
divisions  is  finished  with  a  cornice  and  parapet.  The  tower  is  con- 
tinued above  the  church  to  the  extent  of  one  story,  apparently  sup- 
ported by  two  large  trusses,  iiaving  their  foundation  on  the  coping 
at  the  side  divisions,  and  surmounted  by  a  spire ;  it  is  square  in 
plan,  and  has  a  semicircular  arched  window  in  each  face,  with  a 
double  festoon  of  foliage  above  the  heads.  The  walls  are  crowned 
with  a  cornice,  surmounted  by  an  octangular  attic ;  the  four  sides 
above  the  angles  of  the  tower  are  smaller  than  the  others,  and  are 
recessed  ;  the  larger  sides,  in  imitation  of  the  main  structure,  being 
supported   by  trusses  carried  up  pedimentally  from  the  blocking 

Vide,  ante,  p.  488 
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coune ;  upon  the  crown  of  the  attic  the  spire  commences^  it  is 
wholly  covered  with  lead,  and  its  foundation  is  bell  shaped,  pierced 
with  port  holes,  and  crowned' with  a  circular  gallery,  guarded  by 
an  iron  railing,  within  which  is  a  temple  of  the  same  form,  com* 
posed  of  eight  arches,  and  sustaining  a  tall  and  well  proportioned 
octangular  spire,  ending  in  a  vane.  The  east  end  is  built  against. 
The  north  side  has  three  windows  similar  to  that  already  described, 
and  a  circular  window  above  the  central  one.  The  west  end  re- 
sembles the  north  side,  the  central  windows  being  walled  up.  The 
plan  b  a  square,  being  increased  by  an  attached  aisle  on  the  south 
side,  which  is  separated  from  the  church  by  two  massive  piers  for 
sustaining  the  steeple.  The  body  of  the  church  shews  three  aisles 
m  breadOi  as  well  as  in  length,  occasioned  by  the  disposition  of 
four  columns  in  a  square  in  the  centre  of  the  plan.  To  give  greater 
height  to  the  building,  the  columns  are  elevated  on  lofty  octagonal 
plinths ;  the  order  is  composite,  which  is  carried  round  the  walls  in 
pilaster.  A  cruciform  arrangement  is  given  to  the  interior  by 
means  of  four  entablatures,  which  cross  the  church  from  wall  to 
wall,  two  in  the  direction  from  north  to  south,  and  two  from  east  to 
west,  being  sustained  at  the  points  of  intersection  by  the  four  co* 
lurons,  and  breaking  over  the  intercolumniations,  the  plan  of  the 
ceiling,  in  consequence,  shews  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross.  The 
entablature  is  also  applied  as  a  crowning  member  to  the  side  walls, 
being  broken  in  the  centre  divisions  or  arms  of  the  cross ;  the  cruci- 
form portion  of  the  ceiling  is  arched,  resting  on  the  cornice  as  an 
impost ;  the  soffite  is  plain,  groined  at  the  centre ;  at  the  junction 
of  the  groins  are  expanded  flowers.  The  divisions  at  the  angles  of 
the  church,  not  included  in  the  cross,  form  obloog  square  pannels, 
the  soffits  without  ornament.  The  aisle  at  the  south  side  b  sepa- 
rated from  the  church  by  three  well  proportioned  and  handsome 
circular  arches,  resting  on  piers,  ornamented  with  ante,  and  a 
nmple  impost  cornice;  the  soffites  of  the  arches  are  enriched  with 
sunk  pannels,  containing  roses ;  a  gallery  formerly  occupied  the 
whole  of  this  aisle,  it  b  now  reduced  in  depth  by  glazed  screens  at* 
tached  to  the  outer  faces  of  the  arches,  introduced  at  the  last  repair 
in  1824.  The  front  of  the  gallery  is  a  pannelled  attic,  and  is  sus- 
tained on  brackets  concealed  within  the  floor :  above  the  central 
arch  on  this  side,  is  the  royal  arms,  altered  to  those  of  king  George 
IIL  with  the  motto  *'  Fear  God,  honour  the  king,"  An  additional 
gallery  at  the  west  end,  sustained  on  slender  iron  columns,  contains 
the  organ,  and  below  it  are  seats  for  charity  children.  The  altar 
screen  is  of  oak,  and  is  enriched  with  carvings  in  lime-tree,  it  is 
divided  into  three  portions,  by  four  Corinthian  pilasters ;  the  cen- 
tral division  is  occupied  by  a  blank  arch,  breaking  into  an  attic, 
surmounted  by  a  segmental  pediment.  The  decalogue  occupies  the 
fewer  part,  and  above  it  is  a  well  sculptured  mantling,  within 
which  is  an  oval,  inscribed  6EOX,  DEUS ;  in  the  tympanum  of 
the  pediment,  UFT  UP  YOUR  HEARTS.     The  lateral  divisions 
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have  the  creed  and  paternoster,  and  are  ornamented  by  gilt  ums» 
the  capitals  and  mouldings  being  also  gilt.  The  pulpit  is  heiiago- 
nal  without  a  sounding  board,  and  is  affixed  to  the  north  west  co- 
lumn ;  there  is  some  handsome  wood  work  about  the  church  ;  the 
central  entrance  is  fronted  by  a  porch,  enriched  with  Corinthian 
pilasters  and  carving  in  lime-tree.  The  south  west  entrance  is  also 
fronted  by  a  porch  of  the  Ionic  order,  with  a  pediment  richly  sculp- 
tured with  angels  holding  festoons  and  a  crown.  The  door  case  to 
the  vestry  has  Ionic  pilasters.  The  partition  which  still  partially 
divides  the  chancel  from  the  nave  in  the  churches  of  the  metropolis, 
is  here  ornamented  with  vases  containing  flowers,  uistead  of  the 
lion  and  unicorn,  which  are  introduced  in  almost  every  other  in- 
stance ;  in  several  other  parts  of  the  church  are  carvings  of  foliage 
in  relief  in  lime  tree.  The  font  is  an  elegant  circular  Irasin  of  sta- 
tuary marble,  enriched  with  mouldings  and  sustained  on  a  pillar  of 
the  same  material.  The  cover  in  profile  shews  two  conjoined  ogees» 
it  is  ribbed  and  much  resembles  a  canopy  of  the  pointed  style,  and  is 
painted  to  imitate  veined  marble.  The  Greek  inscriptioo  <m  this 
font  has  attracted  much  notice,  partly  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  a  palindrome,  and  partly  from  its  frequent  use  in  the  churdi 
from  the  earliest  ages.  The  inscription  is  NTFON  ANOMHlfA 
MH  MONAN  OYIN  (Lord)  wash  my  sin  and  not  my  face  only,) 
it  will  be  readily  perceived  that  this  Greek  inscription  reads 
either  backward  or  forward.*  This  monostich  appears  to  have 
been  adopted  from  the  Greek  church.  It  is,  or  was  to  be  seen, 
on  the  font  of  the  basilica  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople.  In  this 
country  its  occurrence  is  frequent,  in  particular  on  the  covers  off 
the  fonts  at  Dulwich  College,  and  Worlingworth  church  Suffolk,  a 
festive  basin  at  Trinity  College  Cambridge,  on  the  font  at  Harlow  m 
Essex,  and  at  Melton  Mowbray  in  Leicestershire,  and  in  France  on 
a  marble  benitier  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  and  the  fonts  of 
St.  Stephen  d*Egres  at  Paris,  and  in  that  of  St.  Menin*s  Abbey 
near  Orleans.f  Beneath  this  inscription,  is  the  followmg,  in  Eng* 

lish,  '«  1073,  THB  GIFT  OF  THOMAS  MORLEY^  B8Q.  BORN  IN  TBI 
PARISH." 

The  walls  of  the  church  and  the  ceiling  are  tinted  with  a  warm 
hue,  far  preferable  to  the  naked  whitewash  so  often  met  with.  The 
headless  staff  is  surmounted  with  a  model  in  silver  of  the  old  gate. 

This  church  was  finished  in  1684,  by  sir  Christopher  Wren,  at  an 
expense  of  5,878/.  18f.  8<f.  The  dimensions  l>eing,  length,  57  feet; 
breadth,  66 ;  height,  50 ;  and  height  of  steeple,  168  feet. 

•  Both    tbe   ancient    and   modern  live,  evil  did  I  dwdl." 

Greek  langaaj^  are  rich  in  Palin-  t  Malcolm,  l^ond.  red.  vol.  iv.  page 

dromet;     it  is  linfolar,.  that  in  I  lie  867.    Geot*i.  Mag.  icv.  part  it.  pp. 

English,  one  is  only  known  to  exist,  8, 194, 89S^— New  Monthly  Mag.  1681 

which  was  composed  by  Taylor  "  the  toI.  ii.  p.  170. 
water  poet^"  as  follows ;  "  Lewd  I  did 
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Si.  Matthew. 

This  church  b  sitiialed  on  the  west  side  of  I^ridajf-street,  and 
ilmost  at  the  north  eno  thereof.  It  »  dedicated  to  St.  Matthew, 
the  Evangelist.  It  i?  not  certam  who  was  the  founder  of  this 
church ;  but  it  was  in  the  patronage  of  the  abbot  and  convent  of 
Westminster  in  1322.  King  Henry  VIII.  having  dissolved  the  ccm- 
vent,  and  made  St.  Peter's  at  Westminster  a  bishop's  see^^.  bis  ma- 
jesty,  amongst  other  places,  gave  this  church  to  the  bish9p  b^  West- 
minster. King  Edward  VI.  dissolved  that  bishopric,  and  translated 
this  living  to  the  bishop  of  London ;  in  whom  the  advowson  of  St. 
Matthew's  Friday-street  continues. 

It  was  burnt  down  in  1066,  and  by  that  means  made  parochial 
for  this  and  the  parish  of  St.  Peter's,  Westcheap,  which  b  annexed 
to  it  by  act  of  parliament. 

This  church  is  cme  of  the  humblest  of  sir  Christopher  Wren's 
producticms ;  it  b  nearly  concealed  by  the  adjacent  houses.     The 
east  end,  which  abuts  on  the  footpath,  is  the  only  portion  of  the 
exterior  which  has  any  pretensions  to  ornament.     The  elevation 
commences  with  a  lofty  stylobate  sustaining  two  piers  with  a  wide 
interval  between  them  occupied  by  an  arcade,  composed  of  five  semi- 
circular arches,  sustained  on  square  insulated  antSB  without  bases, 
the  capitals  composed,  and  consisting  of  an  upright  row  of  acanthus 
leaves  and  an  abacus;  the  archivolts  are  bold,  and  are  bounded  by 
a  single  enriched  ogee ;  the  key-stones  are  carved  with  cherubim ; 
the  voids  are  glazed,  and  form  a  range  of  windows ;  the  elevation 
finishes  with  a  ballustrade  above  a  bold  cornice.     The  south  side 
of  the  church  abuts  on  a  narrow  passage ;  it  is  built  with  brick, 
and  has  two  arched  windows  enclosed  in  rusticated  frontispieces, 
and  also  two  doorways  with  segment  arches.    The  first  division 
from   the  east  is  compoed    and   rusticated  to  give   a  character 
to  the  buildbig  when  viewed  in  profile ;  the  elevation  is  finbhed 
with  a  stone  coping.    The  north  side   has  a  doorwav  near  the 
west  end,  similar  to  those  on  the  opposite  side,  and  nearer  to 
the  east  are  two  windows  divided  by  a  very  slender  pier.    The  west 
end  b  entirely  concealed  ;  it  has  a  single  circular  headed  window ; 
the  tower  b  situated  partly  within  the  walls,  and  occupying  the 
south-west  angle;    it  rises   above   the  church   in  one  story,  with 
a  window  in  each  face,  and  finished  with  a  parapet  and  coping ; 
the  whole  structure  b  very  low,  and  entirely  devoid  of  archi- 
tectural  character,  and   from  its  want   of   elevation  is   not  seen 
from  any  point  of  view  unless  the  spectator  is  so  far  elevated  as  to 
be  able  to  clear  tlie  adjacent  houses.     The  interior  is  even  more 
humble  than  the  outside,  being  entirely  destitute  of  any  pretensions 
to  architectural  ornament,  having  a  plain  naked  appearance  scarcely 
superior  to  a  dissenting  meeting.     'The  arches  of  the  eastern  win- 
dows have  no  imposts,  the  pilasters  which  answer  that  end  on  the 
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outside  being  applied  only  in  that  situation.  The  oeilmff  is  hori- 
zontal, and  at  its  union  with  the  walls,  the  sharpness  of  the  angle 
is  broken  by  a  slight  coving  bounded  above  and  below  by  simple 
mouldings.  The  west  window  rises  too  high  for  the  ceiling,  and 
eonsequently  a  deep  concavity  is  formed  over  its  head.  The  altar 
screen  of  oak  is  made  into  a  centre  and  wings  by  two  Corinthian 
pillars  sustainmg  an  entablature  and  elliptical  pediment ;  on  the 
tympanum,  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  Deity  in  a  triangle,  surrounded 
by  a  splendid  irradiation ;  besides  the  usual  inscriptions,  the  screen 
is  enriched  with  relievi  in  lime-tree  of  fruit  and  foliage,  and  mooo- 
grams  un  shields.  A  gallery  occupies  the  west  end  of  the  church, 
in  which  is  an  organ  erected  in  17^,  and  against  the  frcmt  of 
the  former  are  the  royal  arms,  which  have  been  altered  to  those 
of  his  present  majesty  (a  practice  very  common  but  equally  im- 
proper). The  pulpit  and  desks  are  grouped  against  the  north  wall; 
the  former  is  hexagonal  without  a  sounding  board,  and  enriched 
with  carving.  The  southern  doorway  is  covered  internally  with  a 
porch  surmounted  by  an  elliptical  pediment ;  on  this  side  of  the 
church  is  a  tablet  having  the  following  inscription : — 

The  parish  of  St.  Peter  West  Cheap,  being  united  to  St  Matthew,  Friday-atreet, 
this  church  was  rebailt  at  the  public  costs,  provided  bj  act  of  parliameoC  for 
rehaiJding  churches  demolished  by  the  dreadfnll  fire  aooo  1666,  and  was  pewed 
at  the  joiot  charge  oftheparishioDersof  both  parbhes,  and  flpishedanQO  1685,  of 
which  parishionersi  the  persons  here  under  named  (^besides  their  share  of  the  charge 
of  pewing),  were  bountifull  benefactors,  and  at  their  own  proper  cost  and  charge, 
did  erect,  provide,  and  give  the  ornaments  and  things  hereunder  mentioiied^  vis 

Jambs  Smyth,  esq. 
The  altar-piece,  table,  and  rails. 

Mr.  Edw.  Clabk  and  Mr.  Tuos.  Sakdforth. 
The  front  of  the  gallery  and  the  king*s  arms. 

MiLBS  Martin  and  Captain  Jno  Shipton. 
The  two  branches  and  irons.  ' 

Mr*  Jno  Pbatt,  a  worthy  bena&ctor 
N.  B. — Mr.  Miles. 

The  font  is  painted  to  imitate  sieniia  marble ;  the  cover  of  oak, 
is  handsomely  carved  in  the  form  of  an  imperial  crown  ;  it  stands  on 
a  pew  in  the  north  side  of  the  church.  The  plainness  of  the 
building  has  even  extended  itself  to  the  standard  for  the  loni 
mayor*8  sword;  this  appendage  to  the  city  churches  is  usually 
ornamented  with  coats  of  arms ;  in  the  present  instance,  it  is  merely 
a  rod  of  iron,  surmounted  by  a  crown. 

Against  the  south  wall  is  a  handsome  white  marble  monument  en- 
riched with  two  twisted  Corinthian  columns,  and  the  regalia  of  the 
lord  mayor.  It  is  to  the  memory  of  sir  Edw.  Clarke,  knt.  loid 
mayor,  1096 ;  died  Sept.  1,  1703,  aged  76.  By  his  first  wife  Elis. 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gouge,  he  had  issue  Ann  and  Thos.; 
both  died  before  him :  by  his  second,  Jane,  daughter  of  R.  Clat- 
ter book,  esq.  he  had  two  children  that  survived  him. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  neat  marble  tablet  to  the 
memory  of  Michael  Lort,  D.  D.  F.  R.S.  A.S. ;  twelve  years  pro* 
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fenor  of  the  Greek  language  in  Ihe  university  of  Cambridge,  and 
nineteen  years  rector  of  this  parish.  He  died  Nov.  5, 1790,  aged 
05 :  also  his  widow,  Susannah,  who  died  Feb.  5, 1792,  aged  50. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  architect  of  this  church,  but  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  l>estowed  much  attention  on  the  design.  It  was 
built  in  1685  at  the  expense  of  2,381/.  8«.  2d.  The  dimensions  are 
as  follows :  length  80  feet,  breadth  33,  height  31,  and  of  tower, 
74  feet. 

Si.  Vedast. 

This  church  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Foster-lane,  and  is  so 
called  from  St.  Vedast,*  alias  Foster,  bishop  of  Arras,  in  Artois. 
It  is  a  rectory,  founded  in  or  before  (I  e  year  1308,  when  Walter  de 
London  was  presented  thereunto  by  the  prior  and  convent  of  the 
church  of  Canterbury.  It  was  rebuilt  in  the  year  1509.  And  in 
1814  the  chancel  end  was  lengthened  by  the  addition  of  20  feet  of 
ground,  given  by  the  Sadler*s  company  out  of  their  own  court.  In 
process  of  time  the  patronage  was  transferred  to  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  ;  and  it  has  been  a  peculiar  of  that  see  ever  since  the 
year  1421.  This  church  suffered  much  in  the  great  fire  of  London 
yet  it  was  afterwards  repaired  for  the  most  part  upon  the  old  walls 
and  the  steeple  stood  till  the  year  1894,  when  it  was  found  in  suck 
a  weak  condition  that  the  parishioners  had  it  taken  down  and  re* 
built,  at  their  own  charge,  entirely  of  stone* 

The  plan  of  this  church  shews  a  nave  with  an  aisle  attached  to 
the  south  side,  and  a  square  tower  at  the  west  end  of  the  latter. 
The  west  front  abuts  on  the  footpath  ;  it  has  an  entrance,  with  a 
segmental  arch,  the  upper  part  occupied  by  a  curious  sculpture  in 
alto  relievo,  being  intended  to  personify  Religion  and  Charity.  In 
the  centre  of  the  group  is  an  altar  between  two  seated  females,  the 
one  on  the  right  is  Religion,  with  a  torch  in  one  hand  and  the  sacred 
volume  in  the  other,  which  she  is  in  the  act  of  contemplating.  On 
the  other  side  is  Charity  fostering  three  naked  infants.  In  the  bkck 
ground  are  seen  the  walls  and  towers  of  a  city,  below  which  are 
leveral  persons  distributing  bread  and  clothing  to  objects  of  charity. 
Above  this  doorway  is  a  large  square  headed  window,  divided  into 
compartments  by  two  uprights  and  a  transom  stone,  between  two 
lofty  round  headed  windows,  the  keystones  sculptured  with  cherubic 
heads ;  the  elevation  is  finished  with  a  cornice  and  parapet.  The 
tower,  which  ranges  with  the  front,  has  an  arched  window  to  corre- 
spond in  the  lower  story,  above  this  is  a  circular  window ;  the  suc- 
ceeding story,  which  is  clear  of  the  main  building,  has  a  circular 

•  Some  aatbort  tay,  that  Ve«U«taiid  but  that  thit  Foster  was  the  builder  of 

FoiCer  are  two  diitioct  taiotA;  aod  that  the  laoe,  and  gave  name  to  it,  ai  hia 

the  original  church  waa  dedicated  to  owo  property ;  from  whence  the  church 

St.  Foater ;  and  when  rebuilt,  it  waa  waa  called  St.  Vedaat  Foster-laoe,  or  in 

dedki^ted  Co  St.  Vedaat.    Othera  deoy  Foaier-laoe. 
that  there  ever  wata  samt  called  Foater, 
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headed  m  uidow  io  each  aspect ;  the  elevation  of  the  tower  finishet 
with  a  Doric  entablature,  surmounted  with  a  blockinff  course,  and 
above  this  commences  a  spire,  square  in  plan,  and  made  in  elevation 
into  three  stories,  forming; an  ornamented  obelisk  of  a  perfectly  ori- 
ginal desig^n.  The  pyramidal  form  is  began  by  buttresses  of  consi- 
derable projection,  which  are  attached  to  the  angles,  the  uprights 
having  inclined  directi(»is.  The  first  story  has,  in  each  aspect,  an 
oval  opening,  surmounted  by  another  of  a  square  form ;  the  plan  of 
this  story  is  square  externally,  and  cylindrical  within ;  the  buttresMS 
are  ornamented  with  grouped  Corinthian  pilasters,  sustaining  an 
entablature  ;  the  second  story  is  circular  in  its  outer  as  well  as  inner 
features,  it  only  differs  from  the  preceding  story  in  the  diminution 
occasioned  by  the  declension  of  the  elevation,  and  in  having  only 
the  square  opening  in  the  sides  ;  the  buttresses  are  ornamented  with 
antae,  sustaming  an  architrave  and  cornice.  The  third  atoiy  is 
solid,  and  consists  of  a  plain  obelisk,  crowned  with  a  vane  ;  four 
trusses  are  added  at  the  angles  of  its  base,  to  prevent  any  abruptness 
taking  place  at  the  division  of  tlie  story,  and  preserve  entire  the 
pyramidal  principle  which  forms  the  beauty  of  this  simple  but 
tasteful  design.  The  west  front  is  the  only  portion  open  to  public 
observation,  the  residue  being  concealed  by  adjacent  buildings. 
In  the  north  side  are  four  semicircular  headed  windows,  with  a  le- 
cond  tier  of  smaller  ones,  and  segment  arched  heads  above.  The 
east  end  is  a  copy  of  the  western,  except  that  the  northern  window 
is  partially  concealed  by  an  adjacent  building.  There  is  also  a 
wmdow  with  a  semicircular  head  at  the  west  end  of  the  aisle,  and 
another  near  the  west  end.  A  clerestory,  assimilating  with  the 
npper  range  of  windows  on  the  north  side,  is  formed  in  the  wall  of 
the  south  side  of  the  church,  which  rises  above  the  aisle.  The  inte- 
rior is  approached  by  the  western  entrance ;  the  nave  and  aisle  aie 
divided  by  four  arches  resting  upon  three  columns  and  two  semi- 
oolnmns  of  the  Tuscan  order,  which  occupy  all  the  aisle  except  the 
first  division  which  is  filled  with  the  tower  ;  the  archivolts  consist  of 
a  plain  architrave,  with  a  cherub*s  head  carved  on  the  keystone;  the 
shafts  of  the  columns  are  painted  in  imitation  of  sienna,  the  archi- 
volts of  veined  marble.  The  ceiling  of  the  body  of  the  church  is 
coved,  having  a  large  horizontal  pannel  in  the  form  of  a  parallello- 
gram  in  the  middle ;  the  covings  spring  from  an  acanthine  cornice, 
by  way  of  impost,  which  is  broken  between  the  clerestorial  windows, 
above  which  the  ceiling  is  pierced  with  arches ;  the  central  pannel 
is  surrounded  with  a  fine  wreath  of  foliage  in  alto  relievo,  and  con- 
tains a  lai^e  oval  enclosed  within  a  circular  wreath  and  smaller 
compartments ;  the  ceiling  of  the  aisle  is  horizontal,  pannelled  by 
architraves  into  compartments.  A  gallery  occupies  all  the  portion 
of  the  west  end  which  is  northward  of  the  tower,  it  contains  a  large 
organ.  The  altar  screen  is  composed  of  oak :  it  is  a  splendid  but 
chaste  composifion,  composed  of  a  principal  and  attic  orders;  the 
former  is  Corinthian,  and  consists  of  four  columns  resting  on  a 
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pannelled  stylobate,  and  suitaining  tbeir  entablatare  ;  the  oenlral 
iiiiercolumiiiatioii,  which  is  double  the  width  of  the  lateral  ooea,  ia 
sarmounted  by  a  half  rising  elliptical  pediment,  which  is  broken  to 
let  in  a  large  circle,  painted  with  an  irradiation  encircling  the  words 
'  GLORY  TO  GOD  ON  HIGH,  and  surrounded  by  a  choir  of  children  in 
llie  character  of  angels,  singing  and  blowing  trumpets,  beautifully 
carved  in  alto  relievo  in  limetree ;  this  composition  breaks  into  the 
attic,  which  is  surmounted  over  the  centre  by  an  angular  pediment, 
the  attic  pilasters  are  enriched  with  relievi,  and  the  pannels  of  the 
side  compartments  contain  mitres.  In  the  central  intercolumniation 
of  the  principal  order  are  the  tables  of  the  law,  surmounted  by  a 
pelican  in  her  nest,  with  expanded  wings ;  the  side  compartments 
contain  the  apostle's  creed  and  Lord's  prayer ;  the  inscriptions  are 
in  the  old  black  letter,  with  large  flowering  initial  letters ;  besides 
the  carving  already  descr&>ed,  the  screen  b  richly  ornamented  with  re- 
lievi of  wheat  ears,  grapes,  and  other  fruits,  foliage,  &c.  in  Gibbons* 
richest  style.*  Above  the  window  over  the  altar  is  the  descent  of  the 
Holy-Ghost,  surrounfied  with  an  irradiation  and  gilt  cherubic  heads. 
The  pulpit  and  desks  are  grouped  together  on  the  north  side  <^ 
the  church,  at  a  short  dutance  from  the  altar  rails.  The  former  is 
heugonal,  enriched  with  carvings  in  oak,  and  has  a  large  handsome 
sounding  board  of  the  same  form.  The  foot  b  situated  in  a  pew 
in  the  centre  able,  near  the  entrance,  it  b  an  oval  basin  of  white 
marble,  sustained  on  a  column.  The  central  east  window  oontaina 
the  armp  of  king  Charles  II.,  in  stained  glass.  Against  the  north 
wall  is  a  tablet,  recording  the  history  of  the  present  church,  as  fol- 
lows:— 

This  choreh  wst  reboilt  Anno  Domioi  1097.    Repaired  aod  besatifled  1729 
1747,  1778,  1794,  1815;  Fraocii  WoUaiCoo,  L.  L.  B.  rector,  Ric.  JeDabas, 
Jaaet  Pesnal),  cbQichvardeni  of  St  Vedast;  Rob.  BrowD,  Leny  Smith,  churoi 
vtidena  of  Su  Michael  le  Qaera. 

Surmounted  with  the  royal  arms  in  alto  relievo. 

There  are  various  monuments. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  and  over  the  vestry  door,  b  a 
neat  monument,  consisting  of  Corinthian  pilasters  supporting  a 
broken  pediment,  with  weeping  bovs,  &c.  to  the  memory  of  Mary 
Wakefield,  1715,  aged  64. 

In  the  south  aisle  is  a  handsome  monument,  consisting  of  two 
columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  supporting  an  arched  pediment, 

*  The  freqoent  recorrence  of  ^rapAi  beaatifolly  repreteoted    by    the  bird 

And  wlieat  ears,  and  the  Pelicao,  id  being  in  the  act  of  feedina  her  yoana 

tbevorkt  of  GrinlinGibbont,  render  U  with  her  lilood;  this  was  a  bvoarite 

iry  to  ohienre,  that  they  are  not  device  r.f  bishop  Foi,  and  nay  be 


nere  faneifal  decorations,  bat  have  an  on  his  splendid    mattsoleom  at  Win- 

hifher  iDcantn|( ;  the  former  are  em-  cbesier,  which  b,  perhaps,  the  oUsst 

bunatic  of  the  lacramental  elements,  example  extanL 
the  latter  of  the  sacrifice  of  our  Savionr, 
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on  which  is  seated  two  boys,  one  with  a  coronet,  the  other  with  a 
wreath,  supporting  a  shield.  To  the  memory  of  Mary,  wile  of  Joha 
Davenport,  daughter  of  John  Hacket,  bishop  of  Litchfield  and  Co- 
ventry, 1972.  Near  this  is  a  similar  one  to  the  memory  of  air  John 
Johnson,  knt.  and  alderman,  1688,  aged  59. 

The  old  church  was  repaired  after  the  fire,  and  the  present  was 
not  built  until  1697 ;  the  architect  was  sir  Christopher  Wren.  The 
expense  to  the  nation  was  1853/.  15f.  6(2.*  The  length  of  the 
church  is  69  feet,  the  breadth  51,  and  the  height  36  feet.  In  the 
vestry  is  a  plan  of  the  parish,  made  in  1822. 

House  of  Friars*  Preachers. 

This  order  at  first  had  their  house  in  Oldbome,  where  they 
remained  for  the  space  of  fifty-five  years.  In  the  year  1276,  Gre- 
gory Rocksley ,  mayor,  and  the  barons  of  this  city,  granted  and  gave 
to  Robert  Kilwarby,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  two  lanes  or  ways 
next  the  street  of  Bay nard*s -Castle,  and  also  the  tower  of  Mount- 
fichit,  to  be  destroyed ;  in  the  place  of  which  the  said  Robert  built 
the  church  of  the  Blackfriars,  and  placed  them  therein.  King 
Edward  I.  and  Eleanor  his  wife,  were  great  benefactors,  and  were 
reputed  the  founders.  This  was  a  large  church,  and  ridily  fambhcd 
with  ornaments ;  wherein  divers  parliaments,  and  other  great  meet- 
ings were  held ;'  namely,  in  the  year  1450,  the  twenty-eighth  of 
Henry  VI.  a  parliament  was  begun  at  Wetftminster,  and  adjourned 
to  the  Blackfriars  in  London,  and  from  thence  to  Leicester. 

In  the  year  1522,  the  emperor  Charles  V.  was  lodged  there. 

In  the  year  1524,  the  15th  of  April,  a  parliament  was  liegun  at 
the  Black-friars,  wherein  was  demanded  a  subsidy  of  800,000/. ; 
to  be  raised  of  goods  and  lands,  4ff.  in  every  pound  ;  and  in  the 
end  was  granted  2s,  in  the  pound,  of  their  goods  and  lands  that 
were  worth  20/.  or  might  dispend  20/.  by  the  year,  and  so  upwards^ 
to  be  paid  in  two  years. 

The  parliament  was  adjourned  to  Westminster,  amongst  the 
black  monks,  and  ended  in  the  king's  palace  there,  the  14th  of 
August,  at  nine  o  clock  at  night,  and  was  therefore  called  the  black 
parliament. 

In  the  year  1529,  caitiinal  Campeius,  the  legate,  with  cardinal 
Wolsey »  sat  at  the  Black-friars ;  where  l>efore  them,  as  legates  and 
judges,  was  brought  in  question  the  king's  marriage  with  queen  Ca- 
tharine, as  to  its  unlawfulness;  and  before  whom  the  king  and 
queen  were  cited  and  summoned  to  appear,  &c. 

*  It  19  proper  to  observe,  on  ibe  io  the    preteDt  initaoce,  when  com* 

•malloeat  or  ibis  amount,  that  in  most  pared    with  the    boilding,    the   aam 

instances  the  parishes  had  to  provide  a  above  given  l>eing  the  quota  of  the 

portion  of  the  expense  of  the  building,  goveromeot  fund  appropriated  to  ths 

and  the  ornamenting  of  the  church,  de-  parish,   but  which   could  have  beeo 

pended   mainly  on  the  lilierality  and  scarce  one  half  of  ttie  actual  oipeodi- 

wealth  of  (he  inhabitanu;  ibis  expla-  ture. 
nation  will  account  for  the  low  estimate 
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The  same  year,  in  the  month  of  October,  began  a  parliament  in 
the  Black-friars,  in  the  which  cardinal  Wobey  was  condemned  in 
the  premunire. 

This  house,  valued  at  104/.  16t.  5d.  was  surrendered  the  IStliof 
November,  the  30th  of  Henry  VIII. 

King  Edward  VI.  in  the  fourth  of  his  reign,  of  his  special  favour, 
gnnted  to  sir  Thomas  Cawarden,  knt.  the  whole  house,  site  or  cir- 
cuit, compass,  and  precinct,  of  Uie  late  friar-preachers  within  the 
city  of  Lcmdcm,  and  divers  other  lands  and  tenements  in  London. 
The  patent  was  dated  the  12th  of  March;  the  yearly  value  being 
reckoned  at  19/.  But  the  hall,  and  the  site  of  the  prior's  lodgings, 
withm  the  precinct  of  Black-friars,  was  sold,  in  the  first  of  king 
Edward  VI.  to  sir  Francis  Brian,  knt.  bemg  valued  at  40«.  per 
anuum. 

In  this  house  of  the  friars-preachers  of  London,  the  ancient  kings 
of  this  land  had  their  records  and  charters  kept,  as  well  as  at  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  other  castles  in  England,  as  appears  by  this 
patent  following,  of  the  sixteenth  of  Edward  11. 

'  Rex  omnibus  ad  quos,  &c.  -Sal.  Sciatb  quod  assignavimus  di- 
lectos  Clericos  nostros  Robertum  de  Hoton,  &  Thomam  de  Sib- 
thorp,  ad  scrutand.  arraiand.  ^  recto  ordine  ponend.  Chartas  nos- 
tras de  PoDtefracto,  Tutbury  &  Tonnebrug,  [i.  e.  Tunbridge,]  ex- 
istenles ;  necmm  illas  quae  de  novo  venerunt,  Sc  sunt  in  Custodia 
Cnstodis  Turris  u'rsB  London.  &  etiam  oia  ilia  [scripta]  quie  sunt  in 
Domo  From'  Prsedicatorum  infra  Givitat.  London.  In  cujus  Testi- 
monium Rex  apud  Aldewerck  xxiv  Julii. 

'  Et  mandatum  est  Custodibus  &  Constabularis  Castrorum  pns- 
dictor.  ac  Priori  Ordinis  Frum'  Prsedicator.  London,  quod  ipaos 
Robertum  &  Thomam  Castra  Turrim  &.  domum  doctor*  Frum'  ex 
causa  f>raBdict.  ingredi  permittant.' 

Several  seak  of  this  friary  exist ;  one  is  of  an  oval  form,  small,  and 
lepreaents  St.  John,  in  hb  right  hand  a  label,  and  in  his  left  a  clnb. 
He  is  standing  on  the  back  of  an  eagle.    The  legend  is,  S'  ordinis 

niATRVM  PRBDIOATORVM  L0NDONIBN8I8.* 

Another  represents  the  Crucifixion,  between  two  female  figures, 
ikbove  which  19  a  neat  pointed  canopy.     The  legend  is  S'  conven- 

TVS  PRATRVM   PRBDICATORYM  LONDONIBNSIS.f 

A  third  is  similar  to  the  last,  only  with  a  double  legend,  the  outer 
as  follows:  S*  conybntvs  fr'm  prbdicator,  Lvndonibnsis. 
The  inner  b  eccb  fiuvs  tvvs  bccjs  mater  tva.]; 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  this  precinct  was  much  inhabited  by  no- 
blemen and  gentlemen. 

Id  1686,  the  city  and  the  owners  of  Black  and  White-friare  in 
London,  had  a  great  contest.  The  former  claimed  the  liberties  of 
both  these  friars,  upon  such  arguments  as  these,  which  their  council 
urged :  *  That  the  precincts  of  the  said  friars  were  in  London,  and 

*  Cart  14  Edw.  I.,  Duchy  of  Lso-.  Not.  80th  Heo.  VIII.  io  the  Aagneir 
catteroffioe.  talioD  office. 

^  Attached  to  the  ranender,  ISth         %  Duchy  of  LancaHer  office. 
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therefore  claimed  the  like  liberty  in  ihem  as  m  the  rest  of  the  dtj ; 
and  that  divers  felons,  for  felonies  within  the  two  predacta,  weivyia 
the  friars  times,  indicted,  arraigned,  and  tried  in  LondoB.  Thcj 
claimed  now  to  have  from  her  majesty  all  waifs,  strays,  felons  goods^ 
amerciaments,  escheats,  &c.  the  eiLecntion  of  all  processes,  the  gl* 
pulsion  of  all  foreigners;  the  assixe  of  bread,  i>eer,  ale,  and  wine; 
the  wardmote-quest,  and  such  other  jurisdictions  as  they  had- within 
the  rest  of  the  city.  But  the  counsel  against  the  city  answered 
these  allegations,  and  produced  some  other  proofs  for  the  better 
confirmation  of  the  said  liberties.  They  denied  not  the  friars  to 
be  in  London,  but  they  affirmed  them  to  l>e  not  of  LosdoD,  no 
more  than  St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  Creechnrch,  St.  Bartbdoaiiew's, 
4kc. 

From  the  abstract  of  matters  shewed  before  the  lords  chief  jus- 
tices by  the  council  against  the  city,  it  appeared  that, 

1.  '  Rol>ert  Kilwerbie,  cardinal,  surrendered  unto  king  Edward 
L  the  scite  of  Baynard*s-castle,  in  London ;  whereupon  the  said  Ed- 
ward did  graunt  the  graunt  of  the  same  to  the  friars-preachers  to 
iMiild  the  church  there,  &c.  and  also  graunted  it  liberam  tt  purmm 
Eletmotynam 

2.  '  The  Black-friars  founded  the  7th  of  Edward  L 

3.  *  Thomas  de  Bastings,  of  London,  surrendered  unto  liiii|^  Ed- 
ward L  a  messuage  next  to  Baynard*s-castle ;  the  which  the  said 
king  Edward  graunted  to  the  prior,  to  the  enlargeing  of  the  said 
Baynard*s  castle,  to  hold  it  of  the  said  kmg  Edward  and  his  hairs. 

4.  '  King  Edward  I.  did  graunt  to  the  friars-preachers,  that  they 
might  bring  their  conduit-water  thorowe  Smythefield  unto  their 
bowse  at  Baynard*s-castle. 

5.  *  King  Edward  L  did  graunt  unto  the  prior  all  the  tenements, 
8cc.  with  bowse  thereon  built,  that -came  unto  him  by  theaonendour 
of  Will  Dale,  to  the  enlarging  of  their  bowses. 

6.  *  King  Edward  L  did  graunt  unto  the  prior,  that  he  ahovhl 
hold  all  the  tenements  within  the  precincts  bounding  to  the  same, 
to  him  and  to  his  successors. 

7.  '  King  Edward  II.  did  graunt  unto  the  prior  amessaage  called 
Okeborne,  in  the  ward  of  Bay  nard's  -castle,  to  the  enlarging  of  their 
howse,  with  a  confirmation  of  all  the  former  graunts  unto  them. 
And  further  graunting  unto  the  prior  and  convent,  that  they  and 
their  successors  should  be  discharged  of  tenths,  fifteenths,  subsi- 
dies, quotas,  tallages,  or  other  burthens  whatsoever,  graunted,  or 
to  be  graunted,  to  the  clergie  or  commons,  &c. 

9.  'An  exemplification  of  an  indenture  made  in  French,  be- 
tween the  maior  of  London  and  the  prior,  in  Hettty  the  third's 
time. 

9.  '  The  same  incorporated  by  parliament,  in  the  fifth  of  Henry 
VL 

10.  '  In  1484,  John  Alford,  of  the  Black-friars,  was  executed 
for  felonie;  whose  goods  the  sheriff  of  London  would  have  had.  but 
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the  prior  answered  the  same  to  the  lord  of  S.  Johaes^  of  whom 
the  scite  was  holden,  and  who  did  make  the  bridge  at  the  Thames. 

11.  'In  the  22nd  of  Henry  VIII.  ten  Serjeants  would  have  served 
a  writ  on  six  priests  in  the  Black-friars,  and  were  resisted. 

12.  '  The  prior  was  by  law  constrained  to  pave  the  streets  with- 
out the  wall  joining  to  the  precinct ;  whereupon  a  cage  being  set 
up  by  the  citie,  he  pulled  it  down,  saying,  *  That  since  the  citie 
forced  me  to  pave  the  place,  they  shall  set  no  cage  there  on  my 
ground. 

13.  '  Sir  John  Portynarie  reported,  in  his  life,  that,  immediatelie 
after  the  dissolution,  the  maior  pretended  a  title  to  the  liberties ; 
but  king  Henry  VIII.  informed  thereof,  sent  to  him  to  desist  from 
meddling  with  the  liberties,  saying,  he  was  as  well  hable  to  keep  the 
liberties  as  the  friars  were.  -  And  so  the  maior  no  further  meddled, 
sad  sir  John  Portynarie  had  the  keyes  of  the  gates  delivered  to  him, 
and  a  fee  for  keeping  the  same. 

14.  <  The  maior's  officers  arrested  no  person  within  the  precinct 
in  the  friars*  time. 

15.  '  The  fowre  gates,  enclosing  the  precinct  with  walls,  were  in 
the  friars  tyme,  and  sithence  to  this  present,  kept  shut  from  the 
citie  by  a  porter. 

16.  '  Malefactors  found  within  the  friars,  were  examyned  by 
■ir  Will.  Kingston,  and  others  of  the  precinct,  and  not  other- 
wiie. 

17«  '  The  precinct  never  entred  by  the  citie,  nor  watch  there 
kept. 

18.  *  Rogues,  and  such  like,  punished  in  the  prior's  stocks,  at  his 
commandment. 

19.  *  The  precmct  inhabited  by  artificers  not  free,  using  their  arts 
without  controlment. 

20.  *  Carpenters,  masons,  &c.  have  been  fetched  out  of  the  coun- 
trie,  and  worked  there  without  impeachment. 

21.  '  The  inhabitants  never  charged  with  any  imposition  to  the 
citie. 

22.  '  If  any  be  slaine  there,  the  coroner  of  the  veige  inquiered 
the  deodands*;  which  the  lord  of  St.  Johnes  have. 

23.  *  In  king  £dwardthe  sixth's  time,  five  citizens,  committing  a 
riott  within  the  verge  within  the  Friars,  were  indicted  before  sir  Ni« 
cholas  Hare,  then  justice  of  the  same  :  and  the  maior  then  calling 
a  sessions  to  inquire  thereof  in  the  citie,  was,  by  two  several  letters 
from  the  council,  inhibited  to  deal  therein,  to  tne  infringing  of  the 


kmg's  liberties ;  whereupon  he  desisted. 
24.  *  In  queen  Marie  s  tyme 


queen  Marie  s  tyme  the  maior  sought  the  liberties  by 
act  of  parliament;  but  was  rejected  upon  aignment,  and  not 
brought  to  the  question. 

25.  '  The  felon's  goods,  waifes,  bloodsheds,  fynes,  forfeitures^ 
amerciaments,  and  eschets,  are  still  due  to  her  mijetty  ;  which  she 
Bhould  loose,  yf  the  citie  enjoy  the  liberties. 
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26.  '  All  friaiBy  and  other  spiritaal  prednctoy  weie  pmtlegeo 
from  temporal  jurisdiction  through  the  realme,  by  divers  statutes  of 
this  realme. 

27.  *  All  castles  privileged ;  and  the  Black -friars  was  the  sdte 
of  BaynardVcastle. 

28.  '  Divers  statutes,  coDfirming  the  liberty  of  religious  howses, 
espedallie  in  the  28th  of  Henry  VIU.  cap.  16. 

29.  *  All  liberties  of  suppressed  houses  vested  in  the  king,  by  the 
statutes  of  31  Hen.  VHI.  ca.  13,  Hen.  VIII.  ca.  20. 

30.  *  LArger  liberties,  than  are  now  claimed,  allowed  m  king 
Edward  the  sixth's  time,  to  Robert  Fitz- Waters,  for  the  Black  and 
White-friars.     Which  was  since  the  liberties  granted  to  the  city. 

31.  *  The  Black«friars  were  of  the  fee  of  St.  Johnes,  and  thereby 
greatlie  privileged.'* 

Among  other  privileges  Black-friars  and  the  other  exempt  places 
claimed,  was,  that  they  would  not  contribute  to  the  musters,  when 
the  militia  was  raised  m  the  city ;  as  it  was  in  the  year  1585,  sir 
Thos.  Pullison,  mayor,  who  was  therefore  obliged  to  make  a  com 
plaint  to  the  court  thereof,  praying,  that,  by  their  authority.  Black- 
friars,  and  the  other  privileged  places,  might  also  bear  their  bur- 
then in  musters,  as  well  as  other  inhabitants  of  the  city.  Adver- 
tising  the  lord  treasurer,  '  That  whereas  the  Black-friars,  St.  Mar- 
tin's, White-friars,  and  other  exempt  places,  were  appointed  to  be 
contributory  to  this  charge,  they  refused  to  be  taxed,  and  would  not 
yield  to  pay  any  thing,  unless  they  had  directions  from  the  lord 
treasurer,  or  other  of  the  lords  of  her  majesty's  privy  eouncil,  for  the 
doing  thereof  :  wherefore,  and  for  that  the  service  fell  out  to  be  of  far 
greater  charge  than  was  expected,  he  humbly  besought  his  lordship's 
order  and  commandment  to  those  exempt  places,  for  contribution. 

Ministers  Acco^  London  and  Middlesex,  32  Henry  VIII. 

LAuds  and  possessions  of  the  house  or  priory  of  Friars  Preach- 
ers, within  the  city  of  London. 

£.     s.    d. 

These  possessicms  consisted  of  tenements  and 
gardens  within  the  city,  the  rents  of  which 
amounted  to 93       3    4 

Tenements    within  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew 

by  the  Wardrobe , .   14     14    8 

Rents  arising  from  anniversaries 55      6    8 

163       4     8 

Among  the  above  possessions  was  a  rent  from  the  lady  Grey, 
widow,  for  a  tenement  or  mansion  within  the  site  of  the  late  house, 
(of  Friars)  at  the  end  of  the  great  dormitory,  with  a  garden  belong- 
ing to  the  same,  let  to  sir  Edward  Benyngfeld,  knt.  5/.  6*.  Sd, 

•  MaiCland,  vol  it.  p.  964. 
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Also  a  rent  of  2/.  13f.  4cf«  from  the  lord  Parre»  for  the  firm  of  a 
tenement  in  the  great  cloister  there. 

6/.  rent  from  sir  William  Kingston^  knt.  for  a  tenement  in  the 
garden,  near  the  little  cloister. 

61, 13«.  4<f.  of  sir  Thomas  Chenye,  knt.  lord  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
for  a  tenement  newly  built^  in  which  he  now  dwells. 

6/.  6t.  Sd.  for  a  tenement  or  mansion^  with  a  garden,  let  to  lord 
Cobham,  called  Larks  Lodgyng. 

2/.  fora  tenement  situated  near  the  church  gate,  called  the  Comtes 
Lodging,  in  the  tenure  of  the  chancellor  of  Rochester. 

The  ancient  church  belonging  to  the  Biack-fri&rs,  London,  was, 
before  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses  by  king  Henry  VUL  one 
of  the  most  spacious  and  fair  churches  in  London.     But  the  friars 
being  put  out,  the  church,  together  with  other  buildings,  was  ut 
terly  demolished. 

Among  the  eminent  persons  buried  in  this  church  were  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Margaret,  queen  of  Scots. 

Hubert  de  Burgo,'earl  of  Kent,  translated  from  their  old  church 
by  Old  Bourne. 

Robert  of  Artois,  earl  of  Bellimon. 

Dame  Isabel,  wife  to  sir  Roger  Bygot,  earl  marshal. 

William  and  Dame  Jane  Huse,  children  to  Dame  Ellis,  countess 
of  Arundel.  And  by  them  lieth  Dame  Ellis,  daughter  to  the  earl  of 
Warren,  and  afterwards  countess  Arundel. 

Dame  Ide,  wife  to  sir  Walter ,  daughter  to  the  lord  Fer- 
rers of  Chartley. 

Richard  deBrewes. 

Dame  Jone,  daughter  of  Thomas  ,  wife  of  sir  Guidon 

Ferrers. 

And  by  the  right  hand  of  sir  Guidon,  lay  dame  Jone  Huntingfeld. 

Sir  John  Molins,  knt. 

Richard  Strange,  son  to  Roger  Strange. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  to  sir  Bartholomew  Badlesmere,  wife  to  sir 
William  Bobun,  earl  of  Northampton ;  Marsh  ;  the  earls  of  March 
and  Hereford ;  and  Elizabeth,  countess  of  Arundel. 

At  dame  Elizabeth's  head,  lay  dame  Joan,  daughter  to  sir  John 
Came,  first  wife  to  sir  Gwide,  or  Guy,  Brian. 

Hugh  Clare,  knt.  1203,  lay  by  her  rigbt  side. 

The  heart  of  queen  Elianor,  the  foundress. 

The  heart  of  Alfonce,  her  son. 

The  hearts  of  John  and  Margaret,  children  to  William  Valence. 

John  of  Eltham,  duke  of  Cornwall,  brother  to  king  Edward  HL 
Upon  his  tomb  was  hung  up  a  table  of  his  noUe  pedigree  ;  which  is 
still  preserved  among  the  Cotton  MSS.* 

•  Julius,  B.  Til.  46. 
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The  daughter  of  Geffrey  Lucie,  wife  of  sir  Thomas  Peverels. 

Sir  William  'Thorpe,  justice. 

The  lord  Liothe  of  Ireland. 

Dame  Maude,  wife  to  sir  Geffrey  Say,  daughter  to  the  earl  of 
Warwick.    And  with  her  Edmund,  related  to  king . 

Dame  Sible,  daughter  to  William  Patteshule,  wife  to  Roger  Beau- 
champe.     And  by  her  sir  Richard,  or  Roger,  Beauchampe. 

Dame  Jane  Boteler. 

Lord  Scrope,  of  Upsal. 

Su  Fanhope,  Lord  S.  Amand,  and  dame  Elizabeth,  his  wife, 
daughter  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster. 

Richard  S.  Amand,  Lord  S.  Amand,  bequeathed  his  body  to  be 
buried  hi  the  church  of  the  Blackfriars,  next  Ludgate,  June  12, 
1508. 

Sir  Stephen  Collington,  knt. 

King  James  of  Spain. 

Sir  William  Peter,  knt. 

The  countess  of  Huntington. 

Duchess  of  Exeter, 

Sir  John  Cornwall. 

Lord  Fanhope  died  at  Ampthill,  in  Bedfordshire,  and  was  buried 
here,  1443. 

Caveston  Talbot,  esq. 

Sir  John  Tiptoft,  earl  of  Worcester,  who  was  beheaded  in  1470. 

And  by  him,  in  his  chapel,  James  Turchet,  lord  Audley,  who  was 
beheaded  in  1497.    - 

William  Paston,  and  Anne,  daughter  to  Edmond  Lancaster. 

The  heart  of  sir  Westye. 

The  heart  of  dame  Margaret,  countess  of  the  Yle. 

The  lord  Beaumont. 

Sir  Edmond  Comewall,  baron  of  Burford. 

The  lady  Nevil,  wedded  to  the  lord  Dowglas,  daughter  to  the 
duke  of  Exeter. 

Richard  Scoope.esq. 

Dame  Catharine  Vaux.  ^ 

Alice  Cobham. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne,  and  dame  Eleanor,  his  wife. 

Sir  George  Browne,  and  dame  Elizabeth,  his  wife. 

John  Mawsley,  esq.  1432. 

John  de  la  Bere,  Nicholas  Carre,  Geffrey  Spring,  and  William 
Clifford,  esqrs. 

Sir  Thomas  Brandon,  knight  of  the  garter,  1500.  This  noble 
knight,  by  his  last  will,  dated  June  11,  1509,  bequeathed  his  bodv 
to  be  buried  at  |the  Friars  Preachers,  London,  as  near  unto  the  se- 
pulchre of  sir  John  Wmgfield,  knt.  as  might  be.  He  was  uncle  tn 
the  famous  Charles  Brandon,  afterwards  duke  of  Suffolk,  that  mar- 
ried the  queen  dowager  of  France.  To  him,  by  his  said  will,  lie 
left  300  marks  of  his  plate.     He  also  gave  to  the  friars  Austins, 
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l^ondon,  60/.  for  a  perpetual  memorial  to  be  had  of  the  lord  marquis 
Berkley,  and  the  lady  marchionefls,  late  his  wife.  And  to  the  lady 
Jane  Gylford,  widow,  he  bequeathed  his  place  in  Southwark,  with 
his  lease,  which  he  had  of  the  lord  bishop  of  Winton. 
William  Stalworth,  merchant-laylor,  1518. 
William  Courtn^,  earl  of  Devonshire,  nominated,  but  not  cre- 
ated, the  third  of  Henry  VIll.  &c. 

Elizabeth,  lady  Scrope,  of  Upsal  and  Marsham,  widow,  who  by 
her  will  bequeathed  her  body  to  be  bdried  in  the  Black-friars,  Lon- 
don, by  the  side  of  her  husband,  lord  Thomas  Scrope,  of  Upsal  and 
Marsham.  By  which  will,  dated  the  7th  of  March,  the  5th  of 
Henry  VIIL,  she  appointed  the  trentals  to  be  sung  in  the  church  of 
Blackfriars,  for  the  soul  of  the  said  lord,  her  husband,  and  Alice, 
llieir  daughter ;  for  sir  Henry  Wentworth's  soul,  and  for  the  soul  of 
the  lord  her  father,  John,  marquis  of  Mmitague,  and  her  mother,  the 
lady  Isabel,  his  wife.  She  willed  also,  that  a  stone  should  be  pre* 
pared  with  ^iree  images,  one  of  her  husband,  another  of  herself,  and 
a  third  of  their  said  daughter ;  and  their  arms  upon  the  said  stone, 
and  Scripture,  making  mention  what  they  were,  to  the  value  of  10/. 
She  willed,  moreover,  a  tomb  to  be  made  over  sir  Henry  Went- 
worth,  knt.  late  her  husband,  lying  in  Newton-abbey,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, to  the  value  of  20/.  sterling ;  and  a  tomb  likewise  to  be 
made  over  the  lord  her  father,  and  her  lady  mother,  lying  buried  in 
Bisham-abbey,  in  Berkshire,  to  the  value  of  20/« 

Sir  Thomas  Parr,  father  to  Catharine,  king  Henry's  last  wife,  was 
also  buried  here,  according  to  his  will,  dated  November  9,  the  9th 
of  Henry  VUL  bequeathing  his  body  to  lie  in  Black-friars,  London, 
if  he  chanced  to  die  witliin  twenty  miles  theieof.  He  willed,  that  all 
his  lands  that  descended  to  him,  as  heir  to  sir  William  Parr,  his 
father,  should  remain  to  Maud,  his  wife,  for  her  jointure.  He  willed 
his  daughters,  Catharine  and  Anne,  to  have  800/.  between  them ; 
except  they  proved  lo  be  his  heirs,  or  his  sod*s  heirs ;  and  then  they 
should^not :  but  willed  the  said  monies  to  be  laid  out  for  copes  and 
vestments,  to  be  given  to  the  house  of  Clervaux,  drc.  and  100/.  to 
be  bestowed  upon  the  chantry  of  Kendal.  He  willed  his  son  Wil- 
liam to  have  his  great  chain,  worth  140/.  which  the  king*s  grace  gave 
him.  He  made  Maud,  his  wife,  and  Dr.  Tunstal,  master  of  the 
rolls,  his  executors.     This  will  was.  proved  in  the  year  1517. 

Dame  Maud  Parr,  widow  to  the  abovenamed  sir  Thomas,  and 
mother  to  queen  Catharine,  by  her  will,  bearing  date  May  20,  the 
21st  of  Henry  VIII.  bequeathed  her  body  to  be  buried  in  this  church. 
In  this  will  she  mentioned  her  son  and  heir,  William  Parr,  for 
whose  preferment  she  had  indebted  herself,  as  she  said,  both  to  the 
king*  for  bis  marriage,  and  to  the  earl  of  Essex,  for  the  matching 
with  the  lady  Bourcher,  daughter  and  heir  apparent  to  the  said 
earl.  She  mentioned  also  Anne,  her  daughter,  and  Catharine 
Boroqgh,  her  <iaughter,  and  sir  William  Parr,  her  brother,  and 

VOL.   III.  2  N 
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Thomtts  Pickring,  esq.  her  'Cousin,  steward  of  her  house.  This 
will  was  proved  1531,  Decembier  14.  ^ 

Roger  de  SwiUiagton,  knt.  (wlK$se  wHl  was  proved  I4179)  willed 
that  the  Friars  Preadiers  at  Ludgfitte,  London,  should  have  40/.  pro 
annivergariii  diebus  amtuatim  fenekd,  of  him  the  said  Roger^  and 
Joan,  his  wife*  for  one  time,  when  it  happened,  to  praj  for  their 
souls,  and  for  Robert  Swillington,  his  father.  And'  that  two  nuns, 
sisters  of  Thomaa  de  Swillinglon,  should  have  ldtf.'4cf. 

Mr.  Maitland  notices  a  curious  circumstance  that  occurred  in 
Blackfriars,  soon  aftcfr  the  f iite  of  London.  Some  workmen  digging 
fai  a  place  where  the  convent  was  formerly  situated,  to  clear  it  from 
the  rubbish,  thevcaime  to  ati  old  wall  in  a  cellar,  of  great  thickness, 
ivhisib  'aj^earea  a  kind  of  cupboard ;  which  being  opened,  there 
were  found  in  it'  four  pots  6r  cases  of  very  fine  pewter,  very  thick, 
with  covers  of  flie  fitame,  and  rings  fastened  to  the  top,  to  take  up  or 
put  doivh'at  pleasue.'  Thie  cases  were  flat  before,  and  round  be- 
hind. And  In  them  were  deposited  four  human  heads,  unconsumed, 
pneserved,  as  k  seems,  by  art ;  with  their  teeth  and  hair,  the  flesh  of 
a  lawny  colour,'  wrapped  up  in  black  silk,  almost  consumed.  And  a 
certain  substdbnce,  of  a  blackbh  colour,  crumbled  into  dust,  lying  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pots. 

'  One  of  these  pots,  with  the  head  in  it,'  Mr.  Strype  says,  he 
'  saw  m  October,  170a,  being  ih  th^  custod3r  of  Mr.  Presbury,  then 
soap-maker,  in  Smithfleld  :  which  pot  had  inscribed,  in  the  inside 
of  the  cover,  in  a  scrawling  character,  which  might  be  used  in  the 
times  of  kin^  Henry  VIIL  J.  Cornelius.  This  head  was  without 
^  neck,  havnig  short  red  hair  upon  it,  thick,  and  that  would  not  be 
pulled  off ;  and  yellow  hair  upon  the  temples :  a  little  bald  on  the 
top,  perhaps  a  tonsure  ;  the  fore  part  of  the  nose  sunk,  the  mouth 

![apuig,  ten  sound  teeth,  others  had  been  plucked  out ;  the  skin 
ike  fanned  lealher,  the  features  of  the  face  visible.  There  was  one 
bodv  found  near  it  buried,  and  without  any  head  ;  but  no  other 
bodies  found.  The  other  three  heads  had  some  of  the  necks  joined 
to  them,  and  had  a  broader  and  plainer  razure,  which  shewed  them 
pri^its.  These  three  heads  are  now  dispersed.  One  was  given  to 
an  apothecaiy,  another  was  entrusted  with  the  parish  clerk,  whogot 
Boney  bv  shewing  of  ft.  It  is  probable  they  were  at  last  privately 
procured,  atid  conveyed*  abroad ;  and  now  become  holy  relics. 

*  Who  these  were,  there  is  no  record,  as  I  know  of  ;  nor  had 
any  of  them  names  inscribed  but  one.  They  seem  to  have 
been  ^me  cealous  pViests  or  friars,  executed  for  treason  ;  whereof 
ther^  were  many  in  ihe^  rebellion  in  Lincolnshire,  anno  1538  ;  or 
for  denying  the  king's  supremacy,  and  here  privately  deposited  by 
these  Black»friars.' 

The  ample  privileges,  which  the  inhabitants  of  Black-friars  for- 
merly (erijo^ed,  have  been  for  many  years  lost ;  so  that  now  the 
sheriffs  officers  can  arrest  there  ;  the  shop-keepers  are  obliged  to  be 
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tree  of  Ihe  city;  aad  it- now  forms  part  of  tlM  ward  of  FArringdon- 
within. 

The  parishioDers  of  this  precinct,  who  had  been  accommodated 
for  their  religious  rites  in >  the  priory  church,  on  thi^  demolition  of 
the  establishment,  were  left  without  a  place  of  worship :  they  com- 
plained thereof  in  queen  Mary's  •  reign,  and  sir  Thomas  Corden, 
being  obliged  to  find  a  church  for  the  inhabitants,  allowed  them  a 
lodgmg-chamb^r  above  stairs;  which,  in  the  year  16191,  fell  down. 
Then  the  parishioners  purchased  an  additional  piece  of  ground  to 
enlarge  their  church,  wnich  they  rebuilt  by  subscription,  and  it  was 
cansecrated  and  dedicated  to  St.  Anne,  on  December  11,  A.  D. 
1597»  aiyd  offdained  to  be  thenceforward  called  The  church  or  chapel 
of  St^  Anne*  within  the  precinct  of  Black-friars.  This  precinct  in- 
oiieaMdtsa  much  with  inhabitants,  that,  in  the  year  1613,  they 
foMndiitnOeeessary  to  enlarge  their  church  ;  and,  for  that  purpose, 
purchased  so  much  housing  on  the  south  side  thereof,  as  enlarged 
the  church  35  feet  11  inches  in  breadth,  and  54  in  length  ;  whereon 
Vil^y.builltAn  aisle,  as  an  addition  to  it,  and  also  a  vault  for  a  burial- 
place  beneath  ;  having  before  purchased  the  church,  churchyard, 
pQt^'hf.aiHl  lH^^nage^ouse,  with  the  right  of  patronage,  from  sir 
Q^Cg^^sMi^of^*  1  But  it  had  no  tythes  (belonging  to  it. 

This  church,  which  was  a  donative  or  curacy,  was  burnt  down  in 
the  geno^  conflagration  of  the  city,  and  the  parish  was  annexed 
to  St.  Andrew's  Wardrobe. 

Near  to  the  Aorth->we8t  corner  of  Newgate-street  stood  the 

House  or  Convent  of  Orey  Friars  or  Friars  Minors, 

'  The  itrst  of  this  order  of  friars  in  England,  nine  in  nufhber,  ar- 
rtyed  at  Dover,  out  of  Italy,  in  the  year  1224,  the  eighth  year  of 
the  reign  of  king  Henry  111.  being  of  the  order  of  the  Franciscans, 
or  friars  minors:  five  of  .them,  being  priests,  remained  at  Canter- 
bury; the  other  four,  being  laymen,  came  to  London,  and  were 
lodged  at  the  Preaching^friars  in  Holbom  for  the  space  of  fifteen 
days :  and  then  they  hired  a  house  on  Cornhill  of  John  Trevers,  one 
of  the  sheriffs  of  London.  They  built  there  little  celhr,  wherein 
they  inhabited :  but,  shortly  after,  the  devotion  of  the  citizens  to- 
wards them,  and  the  number  of  the  friars  so  increased,  that  they 
were  by  the.  citizens  removed  to  a  place  in  St.  Nicholas  Shambles, 
which  John  E%nn,  ^mercer,  purchasmg  a  void  piece  of  gpround,  ap- 
propriated unto  the  commonalty,  to  the  use  of  these  said  friars ;  and 
himself  became  .a  lay-brother  amongst  them  about  the  year  1225. 

Divers  citizens  seemed  herein  to  jom  with  the  said  John  Ewin,  and 
erected  there  very  beautiful  buildmgs. 

William  Joiner,  lord  mayor  of  London,  in  the  year  1239,  built 
the  choir,  which  cost  him  200/.  sterling. 

Henry  Walleis,  who  was  likewise  lord  mayor  of  London,  built 
the  body  of  the  church,  which  afterwards  was  pulled  down,  and 
made  as  now  it  is. 

2  N  2 
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Walter  ttptter,  akiennan,  built  the  chapter-faouse ;  and  gave  divers 
vessels  of  brass  for  the  kitchen  service :  building  places  also  for 
sick  persoDS,  besides  other  offices. 

Thomas  Felcham  built  the  vestry-house. 

Gregory  Rokesiey»  lord  mayor  of  LoudoD,  built  their  dorters  and 
chambers,  and  gave  beds  to  them. 

Bartholomew  of  the  Castel  made  the  refectory. 

Peter  de  Helyland  built  the  infirmary,  and  divers  places  for  dis- 
eased persons. 

Bevis  Bond,  king  at  arms,  the  study. 

Queen  Margaret,  second  wife  to  Edward  I.  began  the  choir  of 
their  new  church  in  the  year  ld06 ,  to  the  building  whereof,  in  her 
life-time,  she  gave  2,000  marks,  and  100  marks  Iby  her  testament. 

John  Britaine,  earl  of  Richmond,  built  the  body  of  the  church  to  > 
the  charges  of  300/.  and  gave  many  rich  jewels  and  ornaments  to 
be  used  in  the  same. 

Mary,  countess  of  Pembroke,  gi^ve  70«.. 

Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl  of  Gloucester,  bestowed  twenty  great  beams 
out  of  his  forest  of  Tunbridge,  and  20/.  sterling. 

Lady  Eleanor  le  Spencer,  lady  Elizabeth  de  Bnigh,  sister  to  Gil- 
bert de  Clare,  gave  sums  of  money ;  and  so  dki  divers  citizens,  as 
Arnold  de  Tollnea,  100/. 

Robert,  baron  Lisle,  who  became  a  friar  there,  gave  300/. 

Bartholomew  de  Almaine,  gave  50/. 

Also  queen  Philippe,  wife  to  Edward  IIL  gave  02/. 

Isabel,  queen-mother  to  Edward  IH.  gave  70/.  and  so  the  work 
was  done  within  the  space  of  21  years,  1327. 

This  church,  thus  furnished  with  windows,  made  at  the  charges 
of  divers  persons,  the  lady  Margaret  Seagrave,  countess  of  Nor- 
folk, bore  the  charges  of  making  the  stalls  m  the  choir,  to  the  value 
of  360  marks,  about  the  year  1380.  Richard  Whittingtoa,  in  the 
year  1420,  founded  the  library,  which  was  in  length  one  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  feet,  and  in  breadth  thirty^me,  all  ceiled  with 
wainscot,  having  twenty-eight  desks,  and  eight  double  settles  of 
wainscot:  which,  in  the  year  following,  was  altogether  finished  in 
building;  and  within  three  years  after  furnished  with  books,  to  the 
charges  of  656/.  IOji.  whereof  Richard  Whitington  bare  400/. ;  the 
rest  was  borne  by  Dr.  Thomas  Winchelsea,  a  friar  there :  and  for 
the  writing  out  of  D.  Nicholas  de  Lira's  works,  in  two  volumes,  to 
be  chained  there,  100  marks,  &c. 

The  ceiling  of  the  choir,  at  divers  men's  charges,  200  marks,  and 
the  painting  at  60  marku :  their  conduit-head  and  watercourse  were 
given  them  by  William  Taylor,  taylor  to  Henry  IIL  &c. 

This  noble  church  contained,  m  length,  three  hundred  feet ;  in 
breadth  eighty-nine  feet;  and  in  height,  from  the  ground  to  the 
roof,  sixty-four  feet  two  mches,  &c.  It  was  consecrated  1325 ;  and, 
at  (he  general  suppression,  was  valued  at  32/.  19f. ;  surrendered  the 
12th  of  November,  1538,  the  30lh  of  Henry  VIII.  the  ornamenU 
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ftnd  goods  being  taken  to  the  king*s  use.  The  church  was  shut  up 
for  a  time,  and  used  as  a  store-house  for  goods,  taken  as  prizes  from 
the  French :  but,  in  the  ^ear  1546,  on  the  3rd  of  January,  it 
was  again  set  open ;  on  which  day  preached  at  Faults  Cross  the 
bishop  of  Rochester,  where  he  declared  the  king*s  gift  thereof  to  the 
city  for  the  relieving  the  poor ;  which  gift  was,  by  patent  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  spital  in  Smithfield,  valued  at  305/.  6s.  Id.  and  sur- 
rendered to  the  king,  of  the  said  church  of  the  Grey-friars,  and  of 
two  parish  churches,  the  one  of  St.  Nicholas  in  the  Shambles,  and 
the  other  of  St.  Ewin*s  in^Newgate-market,  which  were  to  be  made 
one  parish  church  in  the  said  friars  church  :  and  in  lands  he  gave, 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  said  church,  with  divine  service,  repara- 
lioBs,  Ac;  500  marks  a  year  for  ever. 

The  seal  of  this  monastery  is  very  elegant  both  in  design  and 
execution.  It  is  oval,  with  a  diapered  back  ground ;  in  the  upper 
portion  are  two  religious  persons  (one  holding  a  cross)  bearing  a 
triangular  shrine,  within  which  is  St.  Peter  with  his  sword,  seated. 
The  tabernacle  is  ornamented  with  trefoil  canopies,  pinnacles,  &c. 
Between  the  two  figures  in  base  h  a  tree  flowering,  with  birds  jsit- 
tiDg  thereon.    The  legend  is  SiGiLLVM  convbktvs  fratrvm 

MiNORVE  LONDONIAR.* 

The  13th  of  January,  the  38th  of  Henry  VIII.  an  agreement  was 
made  betwixt  the  king,  the  mayor,  and  commonal^  of  London, 
dated  the  27th  of  December;  by  which  the  said  Grey-friars  church, 
with  all  the  edifices  and  ground,  the  fratry,  the  library,  the  dorter, 
and  the  chapter-house,  the  great  cloister  and  the  lesser ;  tenements, 
gardens,  and  vacant  grounds ;  lead,  stone,  iron,  &c. ;  the  hospital  of 
St.  Bartholomew  in  West-Smithfield,  with  the  church  of  the  same  ; 
the  lead,  bells,  and  ornaments  of  the  same  hospital,  with  all  the 
messuages,  tenements,  and  appurtenances ;  the  parishes  of  St.  Ni- 
cholas and  of  St.  £win*8,  and  so  much  of  St.  Sepulchre*s  parish  as 
is  within  the  gate,  called  Newgate,  were  made  one  parish  church  in 
the  Grey-friars  churchy  and  called  Christ's  church,  founded  by  king 
Henry  VIII. 

The  vicar  of  Christ's  church  was  to  have  20/.  13«.  4(f.  a  year :  the 
vicar  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  13/.  Of.  8(/.  The  visitor  of  Newgate, 
being  a  priest,  10/.  and  the  other  five  priests  in  Christ's  church, 
ministering  the  sacraments  and  sacramentals,  to  have  8/.  a  piece  : 
two  clerks  0/.  each  :  a  sexton  4/.  Moreover,  he  gave  to  them  the 
hospital  of  Bethlehem,  with  the  laver  of  bjrya  in  the  cloister,  by 
estimation  eighteen  feet  in  length ;  and  ttaeKvatercoune  of  lead,  to 
the  Friar-house  belonging,  contaming  by  estimation,  in  length,  eigh- 
teen acres. 

In  this  monastery,  there  was  a  *  stinking  dungeon,'  which  was 

used  in  queen  Mary's  time  to  confine  vagabonds  and  idle  persons. 

The  porter  of  this  dungeon  was  one  Ninian.     Here  Thomas  Green, 

*  CommoD  sesL  IndeaU  of  foundaiioD  Hen.  yii.  chapel  in  the  Chapter  Ho. 

WcfUDhisCer. 
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servant  to  John  Wayland,  printer,  was  brought,  aad,  after  some 
time,  '  whipped  grievously,  having  the  correctioD  of  thieves  and 
vagabonds,  for  a  book  called  Antichrist,  that  he  had  assisted  at  the 
printing  of.' 

The  defaced  monuments  in  this  church  were  these :  First,  in  the 
choir  l>efore  the  altar,  the  monument  of  the  lady  Margaret,  daoghter 
to  PhilipLking  of  France,  and  wife  to  Edward  I.  foundress  of  this 
new  church,  1317. 

In  the  midst  of  a  tomb  of  alabaster,  queen  Isabel,  wife  to  Edward 
II.  daughter  to  Philip  le  Bell,  kinff  of  Franee,  1858«  And  under 
her  breast  was  the  heart  of  her  husband. 

Joan  of  the  Tower,  queen  of  Scots,  wife  to  Edward  Bmoe, 
daughter  to  Edward  II.  who  died  in  Hertford  castle,  and  was  buried 
by  Isabel,  her  mother,  1632. 

In  *  the  lamp'  laid  sir  William  Fitzwarren,  barony  and  Isabel  his 
wife,  some  time  queen  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

At  the  head  of  queen  Margaret  laid  Isabel,  first  daughter  to  Ed* 
ward  III.  wedded  to  the  lord  Couse  of  France,  afterwards  created 
earl  of  Bedford. 

Eleanor,  wife  to  John,  duke  of  Brittany. 

In  an  arch  in  the  wall,  before  the  end  of  the  altar,  laid  Beatrix, 
duchess  of  Bnttany,  daughter  to  Henry  III. 

And  Eleanor,  duchess  of  Buckingham,  1530.  This  lady  be- 
queathed her  heart  to  be  buried  in  theGrev-friars  church  in  Loodon, 
and  her  body  in  the  White-friars  church  m  Bristol. 

Sir  Robert  Lisle,  baron ;  the  lady  Lisle,  and  Margaret  de 
countess  of  Devon,  all  under  one  stone. 

The  heart  of  Peter  Mountford  laid   at  the  head  of  the 
countess ;  and  the  heart  of  the  lady  Jane  de  Serre,  wife  of  Guy  de 
Salines. 

At  the  head  of  Robert  Lisle  laid  the  heart  of  the  lady  Isabel  de 
Averne. 

Joaue  de  Fenys,  and  Isabel  her  sister. 

At  the  right  side,  the  lady  Enforme  de  Pysans. 

The  lady  Beatrix  Brabazon  laid  by  her. 

Gregory  Rokysle,  mayor,  1282,  by  her. 

Roger  Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  beheaded  in  1329. 

Peter,  bishop  of  Carbon  in  Hungary,  1331. 

Sir  John  Devereux,  knt.  1385. 

In  that  part  of  the  church,  before  the  entering  of  the  choir,  were 
interred, 

John  Claron,  knt.  of  France. 

Sir  Edmund  Burnel  at  his  right  hand. 

John  Hastings,  earl  of  Pembroke,  1389.    Slam  at  a  tournament. 

Margaret,  daughter  of  Thomas  Brotherton,  earl*marshal :  sh« 
was  duchess  of  Norfolk,  and  countess-marshall,  and  lady  Segrave, 
1389. 

Joan,  queen  of  Scotland. 
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Richard  Haveringf  kn^  1388. 

Robert  Treailiaiiy  knU  chief  justice^  1808. 

Geoflry  Lucy,  aon  to  Geof (ry  Lucy, 

John  Aubiy»  sod  to  John^  mayor  of  Norwich*  1388. 

John  Philpot*  knt.  mayor  of  London ;  and  Uie  l84j  Jan^  Stam- 
ford, his  wife,  1384. 

John,  duke  of  Bourbon  and  Angue,  earl  of  Claremond,  Mount- 
pencier,  and  baron  Beangen,  who  was  taken  prisoner  at  Agincourt, 
kept  prisoner  eighteen  years,  and  deceased  in  1433.  He  laid,  at 
the  side  of  the  aforesaid  queen  Joan.  >  > .:. 

Sir  Robert  Chalons,  knt.  1439.  '    ' 

John  Chalons,  his  son. 

In  the  east  wing  of  the  choir. 

Margery  ,  gentlewoman,  with  qiieen  Isabel.    And  on  her 

right  hand  John  Romesey,  her  son. 

Margaret,  daughter  to  sir  John  Philpot,  first  married  to  T.  I^t- 
lor,  esq*  and  afterwards  to  John  Neyiand,  esq. 

Sir  Nicholas  Brembar,  mayor  of  London,  buried  1386. 

Elizabeth,. Nevil,  wife  to  John,  son  and  heir  to  Ralph,  earl  pf 
Westmoreland,  and  mother  to  Ralph,  earl  of  Westmgreland,  and 
daughter  to  Thomas  Holland,  eari  of  Kent,  1423. 

^ward  Burnel,  son  to  the  lord  Burnet. 

In  AUhallows  chapel. 

James  Fines,  lord  Say,  1450 ;  and  Eleanor,  his  wife,  1452. 

John  Smith,  bishop  of  Landaffe,  1478. 

John,  baron  Hilton. 

John,  baron  Clinton. 

Richard  Hastings,  knt.  lord  of  Willoughby  and  Wells.  He  be- 
queathed his  body  to  lie  in  the  Grey-friars,  London,  in  the  vestry 
chapdl  there  ;  and  gave  20/.  to  have  a  tomb :  his  will  bore  date 
March  the  18lh,  anno  1501. 

'  Jane  Hastings,  widow,  late  wife  of  Richard  Hastings,  lord  Wil- 
loughby, by  her  will,  bearing  date  March  19,  1504,  bequeathed 
her  body  to  be  buried  in  the  Friars  minors  church  within  Newsate, 
London,  in  ,the  vault  there  purposely  made  for  her  said  husband 
and  her.  She  willed  that  six  priests  should  pray  for  her,  &c. 
Whereof  one  priest  shall  sing  for  ever  in  the  monastery  of  Mount- 
grace,  another  at  the  chantry  founded  by  her  father,  in  his  parish 
church  of  North-Allerton.  Which  will  was  proved  1505. 
'  Thomas  Burder,  esq.  beheaded  in  1477. 

John  Viand,  by  him. 

Lord  Lisle. 

Robert  Lble,  s<»  and  heir  to  the  lord  Lisle. 

Sir  John  Lovetoht,  knt.    And  at  his  feet  dame  Margaret,  his  wife. 

Walter  Bever. 
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In  our  Lady*8  chapel. 

John  Giaon,  of  London,  knt.  and  lord  mayor. 

Humphry  Stafford,  esq.  of  Woroettershire,  I486. 

Robert  Bartram,  baron  of  Rothale. 

Sir  Ralph  Barooa,  knt. 

Wiliiam  Aplieton,  knt. 

Reynold  de  Cambrey,  knt. 

Thomas  Beaumont,  son  and  heir  to  Henry  lord  Beaumoot* 

Adam  de  Howton,  knt.  1417. 

Bartholomew  Caster,  knt.  of  London. 

Reinfrede  Arundel,  knt.  1468. 

Thomas  Covil,  esq.  1422. 

Dame  Yde  Seagrave,  wife  of  Hugh  Peache. 

Alys  Kingeston,  daughter  of  the  lord  John  St.  John. 

Sir  James  Fenys,  lord  Say  in  Gwynes.  His  wife,  daughter  of 
Crond  — . 

Dame  Petronyl,  wife  of  sir  Hugh  Halsman.  Ladv  Huse,  her 
sister,  wife  of  sir  Henry  Huse,  of  Sussex.    Dame  Elisabeth  Moriey. 

Sir  Persyval  Bourbon,  bastard  of  Bourbon.  Dame  Isabel,  wife 
of  Roger  Chanoyes,  baron.  Dame  Jane  Newmarsh.  Thomas  Glo- 
cester,  and  Anne,  his  wife.  Margaret  Othal,  wife  of  sir  Willtani 
Othal,  and  daughter  of  the  lord  Willoughby. 

Sir  John  Boteler,  knt. 

In  the  Apostles  chapel. 

Walter  Blunt,  knight  of  the  garter,  and  lord  Mountjoy,  trea- 
surer of  England,  son  and  heir  to  T.  Blunt,  knt.  treasurer  of  Nor* 
mandv,  1474. 

This  noble  person's  last  will  bore  date  April  the  8th,  1474 ; 
wherein  it  was  his  desire  to  be  buried  in  the  Grey-friars,  London, 
according  to  the  advice  of  his  dear  and  well-beloTed  lady  and  wife 
Anne,  duchess  of  Bucks.  He  willed  that  every  parish  church 
within  the  hundred  of  Apultree,  wherein  he  was  bred,  should  have 
a  vestment,  after  the  discretion  of  his  executors. 

Edward  Blunt,  lord  Mountjoy,  his  son  and  heir  by  his  side,  1475. 

Alice  Blunt,  lady  Mountjoy,  sometime  wife  to  William  Browne, 
mayor  of  London  ;  and  daughter  to  H.  Kebel,  mayor,  1621. 

William  Blunt,  knt.  lord  Mountjoy,  by  his  will,  dated  Oct.  13, 
1634,  willed,  if  he  died  in  London,  to  be  buried  in  the  Grey-friars, 
in  the  chapel  where  his  grandfather  and  grandmother,  his  father, 
and  his  wife  dame  Alice,  with  other  of  his  kindred,  lay ;  which 
Alice  was  daughter  of  Henry  Keble,  that  lay  buried  in  Aldermaiy 
church  in  London,  and  was  a  special  benefactor  to  the  building  of 
the  same,  to  the  value  of  2,000/.  and  above ;  and  had  no  stone 
over  him.  This  he  took  notice  of  in  his  said  will,  and  willed  a 
stone  to  be  provided  to  lay  over  him. 

Anne  Blunt,  daughter  to  John  Blunt,  knt.  lord  Mountjoy,  1480. 
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Sir  Allen  Clieiiij»  knt  and  sir  Tho.  Greene*  lent. 

William  Blunt,  esq.  sod  and  heir  to  Walter  Blunt ;  and  father  to 
Edward,  lord  Mountjoy.  '  ^ 

James  Blunt,  knt  sod  to  Walter  Blunt,  captab  of  Gwynes,  1494. 

Elisabeth  Blunt,  wife  to  Robert  Curson,  knt.  1484. 

Bartholomew  Burwash,  and  John  Burwasfa,  his  soo. 

John  Blunt,  lord  Moun^oy,  captain  of  Gwynes  and  Hames,  I486. 

Alan  Buxhall,  of  London. 

Dame  Barga  de  Vaugh  by  his  right  hand.  And  by  her  dame 
Elizabeth  Burwash,  wife  to  «ir  Bartholomew.  By  him  dame  Isabel 
Gillisborough. 

Lord  Strange ;  and  by  him  the  countess.  Sir  James  Blunt,  and 
Elizabeth  his  wife.  Joan  Samford,  and  John  her  son.  Thomas 
Bradbury.     Nicholas  Marys. 

Thurstan  Hatfield.  Elizabeth  Boulen,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Blunt,  esq. 

John  Dinham,  baron,  some  time  treasurer  of  England,  knight  of 
the  garter,  1601. 

John  Blunt,  knt.  1631. 

Rowland  Blunt,  esq.  1609. 

Robert  Bradbury,  1489. 

Nicholas  Clifton,  knt. 

Two  sons  of  Alleyne,  lord  Cheiny ;  and  John,  son  and  heir  to 
the  same  lord  Alleyne  Cheiny,  knt. 

John  Robsart,  knight  of  the  garter,  1460. 

Alleyne  Cheiny,  knt. 

Thomas  Malory,  knt.  1470. 

Thomas  Tonge,  a  justice  of  the  bench,  1476. 

John  Baldwin,  fellow  of  Gray's-Inn,  and  common  Serjeant  of  Lon- 
don, 1469. 

Walter  Wrottesley,  knt.  of  Warwickshire,  1473. 

Stephen  Jennings,  merchant-taylor,  mayor,  1623. 

Thomas  a  Par,  and  John  Wiltwater,  slain  at  Barnet,  1471. 

Nicholas  Poynes,  esq.  1612. 

Robert  Elkenton,  knt.  1460. 

John  Water,  York  Herald,  1620. 

John  Moore,  Norroy  king  at  arms,  1491. 

John  Hopton  knt.  1489. 

Between  the  choii  and  altar. 

Ralph  Spiganel,  knt. 
oon  Moyle,  gent,  of  Gray VInn,  1496 
William  Huddy.  knt.  1601. 

By  the  door  underneath  the  rood.  * 

John  Cobham,  a  baron  of  Kent. 
Sir  John  Mortaine,  knt. 

John  De^ncourt,  knt.  at  the  end  of  the  second  altar,  and  Mar 
garet  his  wife. 
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John  Norbery,  esq.  high  treasurer  o(  Eogkiid^  in  a  tomb  of  ala^ 
baster.  .... 

Henry  Norbery,  esq.  his  son. 

John  Soulhlee,  knt. 

Thomas  Sackvile. 

Thomas  Lucy,  knt.  16i5. 

Robert  de  la  Rivar,  son  to  M aurioiui  de-  la  Rivar,  lord  of  Tor- 
merton,  1457.  ' 

John  Malmayns,  esq.  and  Hiemas  Maknayns,  knt.  Nichohs 
Malniayns,  knt.  and  dame  Alice  Malnlayns:' 

Hugh  Acton,  Taylor,  1630. 

Hugh  Parsal,  knt.  1490. 

Sir  Alexander  Kirketon,  knt. ' 

In  the  body  of  the  church* 

William  Paulet,  esq.  of  Somersetshire/ 148^. 

John  Moyle,  gent.  1630. 

Peter  Champion,  esq.  1611. 

John  Hart,  gent.  1449. 

Alice,  lady  Hungerford«  hanged  at  l^ybup  for,  murdering  jier 
husband,  1623.  -  

Edward  Hall,  of  Gray*s-inn,  1470. 

Richard  Churchyard,  gent.  (ie^Uqw  of  Gray*spinn«  1498. 

John  Bramre,  gent.  ofGrayVini^  l<^* 

John  Mortimer,  knt.  beheaded^  X^^f 

Henry  Frowike,  alderman. 

Reynold  Frowike. 

Philip  Pats,  1618. 

William  Porter,  serjeant  at  air?)8»  1616. 

Thomas  Grantham,  gent.  1611. 

Edmund  Rothely,  gent.  1470r 

Henry  Roston,  gent,  of  Gray VJnn,  14^6. 

Nicholas  Montgomery,  ^enU.pqtk  to  John  Montgomery,  of  North- 
amptonshire, 1468. 

Sir  Bartholomew  Enefield,  knt. 

Sir  Barnard  St.  Peter,  knt. 

Sir  Ralph  Sandwichc,  knt^  cu^tqi^  of  London. 

Sir  Andrew  Sakeville,  knt. 

John  Treszawall,  gentlemaiii,  and  taylor  of  London,  1620. 

Under  the  bell-house  and  ambulatory. 

The  lady  Tephina,  nursiB  )p  qye^n .  Isabel ;  SiqiOD  Guydon,  esq. 
of  France  ;  William  Galys,  esq.  with  hiqi,  )i;J8  laon  j^bert*;.  bjithem, 
Alice,  wife  of  Geffrey  Tabelletor  ;  John  Merwer ;  sir  John  Katmes- 
tre,  knt.  and  friar ;  Ralph  Sprignel,  knt. ;  WilUam  Hilton,  esq. ; 
Roger  Bainon,  (Bainton  perhaps)  and  his  daughter,  Isabel  Lother ; 
and  by  him  laid  the  wife  of  Nicholas  Fulham  ;  Thomas  Kenynglif|[f£D  ; 
Elizabeth  de  la  Penne,  daughter  «f  William  Stafford,  knt. ;  Henry 
Wemey,  esq. ;  and  many  of  the  Bardolfs  of  Florence.    ' 
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Before  the  altar,  within  the  walla. 

Before  the  oommon  altar,  dame  Agnes  Matrovera ;  by  her.  Lore 
Clakua* 

Before  the  midst  of  the  second  altar,  Margaret  Asselky. 

Dame  ,  wife  ^of  William  de  Monte  Canisio,  (t.  e.  Mon- 

chensy,)  baron,  with  her  mother  Idoneah,  wedded  to  sir  Hugh  de 
MoDte,  knt. 

John  Sudley,  knt.  under  the  west  wall. 

Sir  John  Dewrose,  (Devereaux,  perhaps)  in  the  highest  side  of 
the  common  altar/ 

Lady  Beaumont,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Oxenford. 

PetroniUa,  wife  of  John  Norbeiy,  esq. ;  Nicholas  Ulsk ;  and,  at 
his  right  hand.  Richard  Gest,  esq. 

In  the  chapter  house. 
The  lady  Imayne,  of  Huntengfelde. 

In  the  body  of  the  <^urch,  between  the  pillars. 

William  English;  sir  Henry  Enefeld,  by  the  right  side  of  spf 
Bartholomew  Enefeld. 

In  the  west  wing  of  the  church. 

Thomaa,  son  of  Thomas  Lewkener ;  Simon  Garreys,  esq. ;  sir 
William  Piekworth,  knt. 

Sir  Richard  Punchardon,  knt. ;  sir  William  Maynard  ;  Waltev 
Hnddoo,  doctor,  &c. 

In  this  church  of  the  Grey*f  riars  tlTere  were  nine  tombs  of  alabaster 
and  marble,  environed  with  pallisadoes  of  iron,  in  the  choir;  and 
ose  tomb  in  the  lK>dy  of  the  church,  also  coped  with  iron ;  ail 
pulled  down,  besides  one  hundred  and  forty  gravestones  of  marble, 
all  sold  for  fifty  pounds,  or  thereabouts,  by  sir  Martin  Bowes,  gold- 
smith, and  nlderaan  of  London ! 

Ministers  Accounts,  32  Henry  VIII. 

Lands  and  possessions  of  the  Friars  Minors  in  the  city  of  London. 

£.    $.    d. 

Lands  and  tenements  within  the  close  of  the  said 

priory 22    17    4 

Site  of  the  house :  not  answered  for  because  the 
cloisters  and  other  buildings  there  were  com* 
mitted  by  the  commissioners  at  the  dissolution 
to  John  Wiseman,  gent.,  to  be  kept  for  the  use 
of  the  king 

But  for  lands  there 3    13    4 

Obits  and  anniversaries,  4/.,  from  the  society  of  Ux 
tayhri,  London,  for  the  anniversary  of  sir 
Stephen  Gennynnes,  panu.  and  3/.  lOt.  of  the 
society  of  clothworkers,  (pannar,  London)  for 
the  anniversary  of  Hugh  Acton 7    10    0 
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For  3l.  Of.  Sd.  of  the  abbot  of  Westminster,  for  the 
anniversary  of  the  most  noble  prince  Henry 
Vn. :  nothing,  because  it  is  extinguished .... 

Holmei*9  College. 
Roger  Holmes,  chancellor  and  prebendary  of  St.  Paurs,  in  the 
year  1400,  founded  a  chapel  for  seven  chaplabis,  on  the  north  side 
of  St.  Paul's  church-yard,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  a 
hall  for  their  entertainment  on  the  south  side,  near  to  a  carpenter's 
yard,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Gregory  ;  which  was  suppressed  in  the  reign 
of  king  Edward  VI.  and  granted  to  John  Hulson  and  William  Pendred. 

Lancaster  College, 
In  the  parish  of  St.  Gregory,  near  St.  PauFs  also,  was  a  hall 
named  Lancaster  College,  founded  by  king  Henry  IV.  and  the  exe- 
cutors of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster ;  containing  lodgings, 
and  a  common  hall  for  charity  priests  to  officiate  in  a  diapei  on  Uie 
nortli  side  of  the  choir  of  St.  PauFs.  .  It  was  suppressed,  and 
granted,  on  the  ninth  of  September,  in  the  second  of  Edward  VI.  to 
William  Gunter. 

Chriifg  Hoipital. 

The  site  of  the  Greyfriars  monastery  was  granted,  as  before- 
mentioned,  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1537,  to  the  city  of  London  for  dia- 
ritable  purposes;  but  was  neglected  till  the  year  1652,  when  the 
pious  young  king  (Edward  VI.)  at  the  suggestion  of  bishop  Ridley, 
who  had  worked  upon  the  feelings  of  the  youthful  monarch  in  a  ser- 
mon delivered  in  his  presence,  %ent  an  invitation  to  the  lord  mayor 
of  London,  sir  Richard  Dobbs,  to  join  in  the  foundation  of  Chrisl*8 
Hospital,  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  poor  orphans.  He 
then  confirmed  the  grant  of  bis  father :  and  further  endowed  the 
hospital  with  lands  and  tenements  belonging  to  the  Savoy,  to  the 
amount  of  600/.  per  annum,  and  other  benefactions,  one  of  which 
was  a  licence  to  take  lands  in  mortmain,  to  the  amount  of  4,000 
marks  yearly. 

As  the  royal  founder  was,  at  the  same  time,  engaged  in  other 
charitable  establishments,  viz.  St.  Bartholomew's,  St.  Thomas's, 
and  Bridewell  hospitals,  he  granted  a  charter  of  incorporation  to  the 
city  of  London,  under  the  title  of '  The  mayor,  commonalty,  and 
citizens  of  London,  governors  of  the  possessions,  revenues,  and 
goods  of  the  hospitals  of  Edward  the  sixth,  king  of  England.' 

These  charters  and  endowments  so  animated  the  citizens  of  Loo- 
don,  that  they  set  about  fitting  up  the  Grey  Friars  monastery  with 
the  greatest  alacrity,  and  in  less  than  six  months  three  hundred  and 
forty  boys  were  admitted,*  which  number  was  increased  by  the.en<| 

*.Tbe    boja    first    admitted    were  round  cap.    The  boys  do  w  wear  a  kind 

clothed  io  runet,  which  was  soon  after*  of  yellow  petticoat  jo  the .  wincer  onh, 

wards  changed  for  the  dress  they  now  but  in  former  times,  previous  to  their 

wear;  vis.  a  bluecocaor  tunic  reaching  having  breeclies,  they  most  have  worn 

to  the  feet,  with  yellow  stockiiit^s,  a  rvd  it  (hruu^^hout  the  year, 
(irdle  ronnd  the  waist    aud  u  svaaA) 
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of  the  year  to  three  hundred  and  eighty  :  and  from  this  time  the 
hospital  continued  increasing  in  size  and  importance,  principally 
through  the  benefactions  of  private  individuals  ;  among  the  earliest 
of  whom  appear  sir  William  Chester,  knt.  and  alderman,  who  built 
the  walls  adjoining  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital ;  and  John  Calthrop, 
esq.  citixen  and  draper,  who  arched  over  the  town-ditch,  from 
Aldersgate-street  to  Newgate^as  being  of fensive  to  theho^ital. 

The  dreadful  conflagration  of  1666,  which  laid  waste  so  great  a 
portion  of  the  city,  did  considerable  damage  to  the  hospital ;  but 
the  liberality  and  activity  of  the  corporaticm,  aided  and  assisted  by 
their  fellow-citizens  and  others,  with  loans  and  donations,  soon  re- 
paired the  injury.  It  was  at  this  time  that  sir  John  Frederick,  knt. 
uid  alderman,  rebuilt  the  late  hall  at  an  expense  of  5,000/. 

In  the  year  1672,  after  the  hospital  had  withstood  the  political 
storms  and  tempests  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  during  which 
time  the  violent  convulsions  of  the  state  had  threatened  destruction 
to  every  national  establishment,  and  when  it  had  contended  against 
plague,  pestilence,  and  famine,  king  Charles  the  second  made  a 
most  important  addition  to  it,  by  the  foundation  of  a  mathematical 
school  for  the  instruction  of  forty  boys  in  navigation,  and  endowed 
it  for  seven  years  with  1,000/.  and  an  annuity  of  370/.  lOt.  payable 
out  of  the  exchequer,  for  the  special  purpose  of  educating  and 
placing  out  yearly  ten  boys  in  the  sea  service.  In  addition  to  the 
hospital  costume,  the  boys  on  this  foundation  wear  a  badge  upon 
the  left  shoulder,  the  figures  upon  which  represent  arithmetic,  with 
a  scroll  in  one  hand,  and  the  other  placed  upon  a  boy's  head ;  Geo- 
metry with  a  triangle  in  her  hand  ;  and  Astronomy  with  a  quadrant 
in  one  Jiand  and  a  sphere  in  the  other.  Round  the  plate  is  inscribed, 
'  Auspicio  CAROU  8BCUNDI  RBOis,  1673.'  The  dye  is  kept  m  the 
Tower. 

Five  of  these  boys  pass  an  examination  before  the  elder  brethren 
of  the  Trinity  house  every  six  months,  previous  to  their  entering  the 
profession  ;  and  in  case  kmg  Charles's  foundation  should  fail,  Mr. 
Stone,  a  governor,  left  a  legacy  for  the  maintenance  of  twelve  boys,  as 
a  subordinate  mathematical  school,  which,  according  to  subsequent 
regulations,  is  made  an  mtroductory  step  to  kingCharles's  foundation. 

The  boys  are  distinguished  from  those  upon  king  Charies's  by 
wearing  the  badge  upon  the  right  shoulder,  instead  of  the  left,  as 
worn  by  the  others. 

After  the  above  munificent  donation  of  king  Charles,  the  reve- 
nues of  the  hospital  increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  in  1683  the 
governors  were  enabled  to  erect  a  handsome  buildmg  in  the  town  of 
Hertford  for  both  boys  and  girls.  At  this  seminary,  which  is  in- 
tended  for  the  younger  children,  the  system  of  education  invented 
by  Dr.  Bell  has  been  introduced. 

16M,  sir  John  Moore,  knt.  and  alderman,  founded  a  writing- 
school,  which  will  accommodate  about  600  boys,  and  is  said  to  have 
cost  upwards  of  800/. 
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1724,  Samuel  Tracers,  esq.  gave  the  residoe  of  his  estate  by  will 
to  the  hMpital,  for  the  Riaintenance  of  as  many  sons  of  lieutenants 
In  the  navy  as  the  income  would  support,  which  is  generally  t>e- 
tlUfeen  ^  and  50. 

vnb,  John  Stock/  esq.  by  will  bequeathed  3,000/.  to  the  hos- 
pifat,  f6r  the  support  and  mamtainance  of  four  lioys,  two  of  whom 
are  to  t>e  taug;ht  navigation,  and  the  other  two  are  to  he  brought 
Up  to  trades.  The  right  of  presentation  is  vested  in  the  comptroller 
of  tbe  navy  f6r  the  boys  who  are  to  learn  navigation,  the  parish  of 
Christ  Church,  and  the  draper's  company.  If  of  the  name  of  Stock, 
to  'be  preferred. 

The  buildings  are  very  extensive,  and  formerly  consisted  of  three 
courts  or  quadrangles,  two  of  which  now  remain ;  the  third,  with 
the  buildings  attached  to  it,  has  been  pulled  down  for  the  erection 
of  the  dew  hall. 

Over  the  western  cloister  was  the  great  hall,  which,  having  lieen 
nearl;^  destroyed  by  the  fire  in  1606,  was,  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, rebuilt  at'  the  sole  expense  of  sir  John  Frederick,  then  pre- 
Aidant.  It  was  a  noble  building,  130  feet  in  length,  34  feet  wide, 
and  44  feet  high.  On  the  western  side  of  the  hall  were  three  large 
pkklntings:  in  Uie  one  at  the  upper,  or  south  end,  was  a  full  length 
portrait  of  king  Charles  the  Second.  The  king  is  in  the  act  of  de- 
scending from  his  throne,  and  pointing  to  a  globe  and  some  mathe- 
matical instruments.  This  paintmg  is  by  Lely,  and  is  considered  a 
very  handsome  picture.  The  immensely  large  picture  in  the  middle 
is  by  VerriO',  and  represents  king  James  the  Second,  surrounded  by 
his  nobles,  receiving  the  president,  governors,  and  several  of  the 
children. '  In  this  juainthig^  are  half- length  portraits  of  king  Edward 
and  king' Charles  the  Second,  hanging  as  pictures.  The  pamting 
at  the  lower  end  represented  king  Edward  delivering  the  charter  to 
the  lord  mayor  and  aldennen,  who  are  in  their  robes,  and  kneeling ; 
the  king  is  sarraunded  by  the  nobility,  among  whom  stands  Dr. 
RMley,  at'wheise  'suggeitioa  the  hospital  was  founded.  On  the  op* 
posite  side,  between  tbe^windoves,  were  full  lengths  of  William 
Ganray,  ^sqt  ITOl ;  Josiah  Bacon,  1703 ;  sir  F.  Child,  president, 
I7id^  sir  F.  tihild/  pi^sid^nt,  1740 ;  all  benefactors  to  the  insti- 
tution. 

A  fine  pakitmg,  representing  a  shark  in  close  pursuit  of  sir  Brook 
Watson,  was  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  hospital,  and  vras  placed  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  hall.  The  seamen  appear  in  the  act  of  res- 
cuing hifai  4T6m  the  bite  of  the  voracious  monster,  by  which  he  un- 
fbrtiinately  lost 'his  leg. 

At  the  bdttom/  or  northern  end,  was  a  fine-toned  organ,  whidi 
WalT'Mily 'ilMd"tlrhen  an  arithemv»as  snng,  or  during  the  public  sup 
pers.     On  the  western  side  was  also  a  pulpit,  in  whidi  one  of  the 
scholars  "wha'in^re'  intended  for  the  university  stood  to  read  the 
pray  erst' ^ll  M'eaeh  side  of  the  hall,  a  small  choir,  in  which  the 

*  Vide,  SDle,  p  589. 
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boyft9h0Vft»  under  fbe tuition 'i>f  the  music-tnaster  sate  during 
thai  tine;  one  of  whom,  afier  th^  prayers,  and  before  the  grace, 
set  the  psalm  by  singing  the  first  -line  hnuself,  after  WHich  (he  rest 
of  the  boys  joined  in,  unaccoinj^aliled  by  the  organ,  except  upon 
the  occasions  before  menti^med. 

The  new  hall  is  built  on  a  site  westward  of  the  old  one,  and  it 
partly  covers  the  refectory  of  the  friary ;  the  foundations  are  par- 
tially upon  the  city  wall.  The  principal  fagade  shewn  in  the  accom- 
panying engraving,  which  will  be  seen  from  Newgate-street,  is  a  hand- 
some elevation  faced  with  Portland  stone  in  the  style  of  architecture 
prevalent  at  the  period  of  the  foundation  of  the  charity.     At  the 
angles  are  octangular  turret  staircases  which  rise  ten  fee!  above  the 
rest  of  the  building,  and  are  finished  with  battlements ;  the  liglit  is 
admitted  to  the  interior  by  openings  in  the  domestic  style  of  the 
sixteenth  century  accommodated  to  the  spiral  disposition  of  the 
stairs,  and  a  small  division  attached  to  the  inner  face  of  each  tower 
in  three  stories,  has  windows  in  the  same  style ;  the  remainder 
of  this  story  is  made  by  buttresses  into  nine  divisions  containing 
lofty  windows  (30  feet  high  by  9  feet  wide)  with  low  pointed  arches 
bounded  by  sweeping  cornices,  and  made  by  mulUons  into  four 
compartments  in  Inreadth,  and  subdivided  by  transoms  into  three 
heights ;  the  several  compartments  have  arched  heads,  and  the  upper 
ones  divezgeinto  small  arches  within  the  head  of  the  principal  one ; 
a.comioe  runs  along  the  entire  elevation  just  above  the  points 
of  these  windows,  below  which  the  buttresses  terminate ;  and  from 
this  cornice  rises  a  series  of  pinnacles  alternately   of  different 
sizes  and  heights,  and  situated  above  the  buttresses  and  the  points 
of  the  windows  i  the  former  are  octangular  and  end  in  dome-shaped 
eanoptes,  the  latter  in  angular  pinnacles ;  the  main  walls  are  finished 
with  battlements.     The  extent  of  this  front  is  200  feet ;  the  height 
66  feet.      The  two    ends    of  the   hall   and   the    northern    side 
are  plain   brick  walls.      On  the  ground  floor  is  a  cloister  or 
covered   walk  187  feet  by   16}  feet,   for  the  boys  of  the  esta- 
blishment to  exercise  in,  which  extends  the  length  of  the  front ; 
the  remainder  of  the  plan  is  occupied  by  a  kitchen  67  by  33  feet, 
and  by  other  apartments  for  business  and  utility.     The  hall  occupies 
the  entire  floor  over  this   story,  and  is  not  yet  finished.    The 
mterior  will  display  a  spacious  apartment  fitted  up  in  the  taste  of 
the  sixteenth  century.     At  the  east  end  is  the  principal  entrance  to 
the  hall  by  a  noble  staircase ;  a  music  gallery,  with  a  handsome 
carved  screen,  will  cover  the  main  entrance,  and  contain  a  large 
ornn  ornamented  in  the  same  taste  as  the  building,  behind  which 
will  be  a  narrow  gallery ;  and  in  the  wall  at  the  back  two  windows 
filled  with  painted  glass.     The  side  walls  will  be  walnscotted  to  the 
height  of  the  cills  of  the  windows ;  the  wainscot  will  be  neatly  pan- 
Belled  and  finished,  enriched  with  effigies  in  relief  of  the  founder 
Edward  VI.  and  shields  of  arms  emblazoned  in  colours ;  the  roof  in 
imitation  of  oak  will  spring  from  stone  corbels  attached  to  the  piers 
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between  the  windows  tm  the  me  aide,  alld  other*  coTTeapondfaig 
with  them  cm  the  oppoaite  tide;  it  will  be  divided  hy  beams  form- 
ing low  pointed  arches  into  priadpal  diviaions  correspondiDg  in 
extent  with  the  wmdow* :  pendants  will  be  applied  to  the  bnnu 
and  the  spandrila  enriched  altemately  with  the  Tudor  rose,  and  the 
arms  oE  the  hospital  in  colours.  The  blank  wall  will  be  relieved 
b^  (he  large  paintings  which  hung  in  (he  old  hall.  This  stmctnie 
will  probably  be  flnished  in  the  couim  of  the  ensuing  year.  The 
architect  is  John  Shaw,  esq. 

In  digging  (he  foundation  of  this  hall,  Tarioua  curi(Mi(iet  were  dis- 
covered, consisting  of  mmk's  sandals,  domestic  utensils,  and  a 
stone  coffin  without  a  lid,  or  any  inacriptimi,  similar  to  the  one  dis- 
covered in  St.  Martin's-le-grand.* 

The  mathematical  school  is  over  what  used  to  be  the  western  en- 
trance, butwhich  gate  the  governors  have  closed  up.  It  was  hgilt 
by  sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  is  a  handsome  edifice ;  between  the 
windows  on  the  first  floor  is  an  arched  recess  covered  with  a  circu- 
lar pediment  supported  by  consoles,  and  enriched  with  garlands  of 
flowers.  Within  (be  niche  is  a  full  length  statue  of  Charles  II.  in 
his  royal  robes,  with  this  inscription  : — 

PVNDAIOK,  16TS. 

This  entrance  formerly  led  (o  the  clwaters,  but  the  passage  is  now 
elated  through  a  great  portion  of  (he  south  side,  and  the  whole  of 
the  west  side  of  the  eulern  cloislei  being  pulled  down.  The  cloisters 
have  potticos  with  pointed  arches  continued  round  them  ;  the  walla 
are  massy,  and  supported  by  abulmeDls,  t>emg  the  only  remains  of 
(his  magnificent  monastery.  Of  the  western  cloister  nothing  re- 
mains ;  the  snnexed  vignette  is  from  a  drawbg  bjf  J.  P.  Malcolm. 


South  View  of  the  Wetl  Cloitler  of  the  Grey  Friart. 
On  the  north  aide  of  the  new  hall  ii  the  infinnkr;  or  sick  ward, 
■  Vide  ante.  p.  AS. 
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to  which  the  boys  are  sent  upon  the  first  appearance  of  indis* 
poajticOy  that  they  may  be  under  the  immediate  mspection  and  9u« 
perintendance  of  the  resident  apothecary  and  a  nurse  appointed  fop 
the  purpose.  This  building,  including  the  apothecary's  house,  forms 
three  sides  of  a  square,  which  serves  as  a  place  of  recreation  for  those, 
approaching  convalescence,  and  beyond  which  no  boy  is  allowed  to 
go  without  permission  of  the  apothecary  or  nurse,  until  his  retulrn 
to  his  own  ward.  This  building,  with  a  square  called  the  new-play^ 
ground,  and  a  few  out  buildings,  form  the  western  side  of  the  whole^ 
fabric. 

The  north  end  of  the  western  cloister  leads  into  another  calted 
the  new  cloister,  under  the  writing-school  (which  has  been  already^ 
described);  and  at  the  end  of  this  cloister  is  the  north-western 
gate  (leading  to  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital)  which  is  now  closed^ 
Part  of  this  cloister  has  been  parted  off,  and  a  very  convenient, 
building  called  the  laboratory,  erected  for  the  boys  to  wash  them* 
selves.  There  is  also  a  large  bath,  which  can  be  filled  with  either 
hot  or  cold  water. 

Adjoining  the  north  end  of  this  cloister  is  the  steward's  house, 
the  front  of  which  looks  into  the  play  ground  called  The  Ditch  ;* 
and  adjoining  this  is  a  house  for  one  of  the  grammar-masters,  which, 
house  also  adjoins  the  grammar  school,  a  handsome  modern  brick 
building,  for  which  the  hospital  is  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Alder- 
man Gill,  who  was  for  several  years  treasurer,  and  the  immediate 
predecessor  of  the  late  J.  Palmer,  esq.  a  gentleman  who  for  many 
years  so  honourably  filled  tliat  situation.  This  is  the  only  building 
on  the  north  side  of  the  hospital,  which  side  has  been  greatly  en^ 
larffed  by  pulling  down  some  houses  lately  occupied  by  the  roasters, 
and  throwing  it  open,  thereby  making  a  very  handsome  entrance 
from  Little  Britain. 

On  the  south  side  of  this  entrance  is  the  treasurer's  house ;  and 
the  other  houses  in  this  ground  are  occupied  by  the  matron,  mas- 
ters, and  beadles.  The  steward  has  also  a  small  office  on  the  south 
side,  opposite  his  house* 

Proceeding  in  an  easterly  direction,  leads  to  the  south-west  en-« 
trance  from  Butcher-hall-lane,  Newgate-street ;  and  in  this  space 
(which  is  called  the  counting-house  yard)  stands  the  counting- 
house,  and  several  other  houses,  which  are  inhabited  by  the  clerks 
and  some  of  the  masters.  The  treasurer  has  also  a  back  entrance 
to  his  house  at  the  end  of  the  coanting-house,  and  his  garden  runs  at 
the  tiack  of  all  the  houses  on  the  eastern  side  of  this  yard.  The 
building  oo  the  western  side  is  occupied  by  the  boys ;  and  in  an  or« 
namented  niche  of  red  brick  in  the  centre,  opposite  the  door  of  the 
counting  house,  is  a  statue  of  king  Edward  in  his  royal  robes,  with 
the  sceptre  in  his  right  hand,  and  the  charter  of  incorporation  in 

*  Tliifl  name  ii  derived  from  the  circmnftaoce  of  the  town  ditch  nmning  under 
it  which  waa  anhed  over  by  Mr.  Calthorp. 
VOL.   III.  2  O 
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his  Idh*  From  his  neck  b  siupeoded  the  blue  ribbon  and  Geom. 
On  the  black,  slab  on  whicb  he  slants  is  the  folk>wing  inscr^H 
6on : — 

Kids  Edward  the  6lh  of  Ikmoat  memorj  i%  tht  Hxtttnik  ftar  ^  Us  Qg§^ 
Ibnnded  tbii  Hospital. 

The  oounting  house  is  a  neat  brick  building,  containing  a  good 
room  on  the  ground  floor  forthe  clerks,  and  a  handsome  room  over  it 
called  the  court-room^  where  the  governors  meet  It  is  of  the  Doric 
order,  and  has  four  pillars  supporting  a  frieze  across  it,  with  en- 
riched arches.  In  each  comer  are  two  pilasters,  and  the  frieze 
without  a  cornice  b  continued  round  the  room.  The  wainscot  is 
pannelled,  and  the  ceiliue  plain  with  a  kind  of  fan  in  the  centre. 
At  the  north  end  stands  the  president's  chair,  under  a  little  canopy, 
with  the  arms  of  Engfamd  over  it.  Beneath  the  arms  is  a  half  length 
portrait  of  king  Edward,  executed  by  Hans  Holbein,  m  good  pre- 
servation, the  countenance  very  fair  and  delicate.  On  the  right 
side  of  the  above  is  a  half  length  portrait  of  Charles  II.  by  sir  Peter 
Leiy,  with  a  more  ptaeid  countenance  than  the  cenerality  off  his 
portraits.  On  the  left  of  king  Edward  is  a  portrait  of  king  James 
the  second. 

Besides  the  above  royal  pictures,  there  are  portraits  of  the  fol« 
lowing  gentlemen  who  have  been  presidents  of  the  hospital :  sir 
Richard  Dobbs,  knt.  (the  first  president)  1663  ;  sir  Wolstan  Dixie, 
knt.  lord  mayor  1686,  president  1692  ;  sir  John  Leman,  1032  ; 
sir  Christopher  Clitherow,  1641 ;  sir  Thomas  Vyner,  1668 ;  sir 
John  Frederick,  1882  ;  sir  John  Moore,  1884 ;  sir  Thomas  Forbes, 
1727 ;  Richard  Clark,  esq.  1800  ;*  sir  John  Anderson,  the  late 
president,  1808.  There  are  also  portraits  of  the  following  bene- 
factors :  Dame  Mary  Ramsay,  1699  ;  Mr.  Richard  Young,  1861 ; 
Thomas  Smgleton,  esq.  1863 ;  William  Gibbon,  esq.  1862 ;  Eras- 
mas  Smith,  esq.  1868;  Thomas  Barnes,  esq.  1867;  John  Morris, 
eaq.  1870  ;  Daniel  Colwall,  esq.  1890 ;  John  Fowke,  esq.  1881 ; 
Thomas  Stretchley,  esq.  1892;  Henry  Stone,  esq.  1893;  Thomas 
Parr,  1748 ;  Thomas  Dyer,  1748 ;  Mr.  Dyer,  jnn.  Mrs.  Cathe- 
rine Dyer  ;  and  J.  Palmer,  esq.  a  full  length,  by  sir  T.  Lawrence. 

Besides  the  above,  there  is  also  a  portrait  of  a  Mr»  St  Amand, 
the  grandfather  of  a  benefactor,  which  was  left  to  the  hospital  un- 
der very  peculiar  circumstances,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  ez« 
tract  from  the  will  of  the  benefactor  :— 

By  will,  dated  Aug.  9,  1749,  James  St.  Amand,  esq.  oi  St. 
George  the  Martyr,  Queen-«quare,  gave  the  original  picture  oi  his 
gran<tf  ather  to  Christ's  Hospital,  upon  condition  that  the  treasurer 
thereof  give  a  receipt  to  my  eaecntora,  and  a  promise  never  to  alie- 
nate the  said  picture ;  and  as  often  as  a  change  of  treasurers  takes 
pla^e,  every  new  treasurer  shall  send  a  written  receipt  and  promise 

*  The  prcfeot  Chamberlain  of  Londba 
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«f  the  aB,mt  effect  to  the  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford.  '  Item,  I  give 
all  the  rest  of  my  money  and  property  of  every  description  (after 
the  payment  of  my  debts,  legacies,  aiMl  funeral,  and  whatever  ex- 
pense attends  the  execution  of  this  will)  to  Christ^s  Hospital.  And 
my  will  is,  that  whatever  of  my  effects  the  governors  of  the  hospital 
smII  consider  as  being  of  no  benefit  to  the  hospital,  they,  the  go* 
vemors  shall  sell  all  such  (except  the  picture  aforesaid)  to  the  l^st 
advantage,  and  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  shall  go,  together 
with  all  the  money  I  may  leave  in  specie  or  in  my  banker's  hands 
undisposed  of,  to  purchase  three  per  cent.  Bank  annuities,  which 
annuities,  together  with  the  securities  for  money  ^hich  I  leave  be- 
hind me,  shall  be  made  one  separate  stock,  never  to  be  diminished 
by  the  hospital,  unless  my  executors  require  the  aid  of  a  part  of  the 
said  stock  m  consequence  of  an  unforeseen  expense  attending  this  my 
will.  My  further  will  is,  that  the  interest  arising  from  such  pro- 
perty (as  long  as  the  hospital  shall  preserve  the  aforesaid  picture) 
shall  be  applied  either  to  increase  Uie  number  of  blue  coat  chil- 
dren, or  for  the  better  assisting  such  of  the  children  as  may  be  put 
out  apprentices  by  the  said  hospital.  I  further  desire  that  the 
aforesaid  picture  shall  be  kept  in  Uie  treasury  of  the  said  hospital, 
and  that  it  annually  be  produced  at  the  first  general  court  held  after 
the.  1st  of  January  m  every  year,  and  such  part  of  my  will,  relative 
to  that  hospital,  shall  be  then  and  there  publicly  read.  I  also  de- 
sire that  the  picture  shall  be  shewn  once  annually  to  whomsoever 
the  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford  shall  send  to  demand  a  sight  thereof ; 
but  in  case  the  sight  be  refused  to  the  vice-chancellor  or  his  deputy, 
then  I  direct  that  all  my  bequests  given  to  Chrisfs  Hospital  shall 
immediately  cease.  And  I  hereby  give  and  devise  the  same  from 
that  time  to  the  University  of  Oxfonl,  to  the  intent  that  the  uni- 
▼ersibf  may  buy  freehold  lands  of  inheritance,  and  the  rent  arising 
therefrom  lo  be  applied  as  follows :  in  the  first  place,  the  chief  Bod- 
leian librarian  shall  receive  of  it  as  much  as  shall  augment  his  sa« 
lary  to  120/.  annually,  provided  he  be  a  bachelor.  Secondly,  the 
sub-librarian,  if  a  bachelor,  shall  have  his  salary  augmented  to  70/. 
per  annum,  which  augmentation  of  salary  shall  continue  only  as 
long  as  they  remain  bachelors,  and  shall  not  be  paid  again  if  they 
marry,  until  other  librarians  who  may  be  bachelors  are  substituted 
in  their  room.  What  remains  after  paying  them  I  desire  may  be 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  manuscripts  and  good  printed  editions  of 
classic  authors,  such  as  may  be  worthy  a  place  in  the  library.  In 
this  manner  I  desire  such  money  may  be  disposed  of,  as  (if  either 
librarian  is  married)  would  contribute  to  the  augmentation  of  his 
salary  werfe  he  not  married.'  One  of  the  executors  of  thb  will  was 
Dr.  Stukeley,  the  eminent  antiquary. 

An  erroneous  opinion  has  been  entertained,  that  this  picture  is 
the  portrait  of  the  Pretender,  and  which  probably  may  have  arisen 
from  the  circumstance  of  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Mr.  St.  Amand 

2  o  2 
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having  married  Asceline,  the  daughter  of  Robert  d*Aubigny9  of  Uie 
house  of  Stuart,  an  English  baron  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL* 

On  the  went  aide  of  the  court  or  yard,  ia  a  passage  which  leads 
into  the  cloisters,  at  the  end  of  which  is  tlie  south  entrance  from 
Newgate-street.  Over  this  gateway  is  another  statue  of  king  Ed- 
ward, also  in  royal  robes,  with  the  sceptre  and  orb,  with  the  follow- 
ing inscription : 

Edward  the  lixth  of  ftunoui  memorj, 
KINO  OP  BNOLAHD,  was  the  foQDder  of 

CHRIST'S  BOIPITAL  ;  aod  tR.  ROBT.  rLAYTOR, 

kDt,  sod  alderman,  someiiine  Ijord  mayor 

of  tbii  city  of  London,  erected  this 

•tatae  of  kino  bdward,  aod  built  moit 

part  of  thii  fabrick,  anno  dom. 

1688. 

It  is  only  from  the  passage  leading  to  this  gate,  and  from  th^ 
backs  of  the  houses  in  Newgate-street,  that  the  south  front  of  this 
hospital  can  be  seen.  It  consists  of  a  centre  and  wings  of  red  brick, 
divided  into  two  stories,  the  former  being  marked  by  four  Ionic  pilas- 
ters,! rising  from  a  continued  plmth,  above  the  ground  floor,  and 
supporting  a  continued  entablature  and  segmental  pediment.  The 
wings  have  at  the  angles  two  pilasters  of  the  same  order,  supporting 
angular  pediments ;  the  western  one  is  occupied  by  a  large  arched 
window  ;  the  eastern  by  the  statue  above-mentioned.  The  rest  of 
the  front  is  divided  by  pilasters  without  capitals  or  enrichments,  and 
with  square  windows. 

In  1803,  the  governors  (after  a  very  particular  survey  of  the 
building  had  been  taken)  came  to  a  resolution  to  rebuild  the  whole, 
as  soon  as  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  could  be  raised  for  the  purpose ; 
to  accomplish  which  a  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  hospital  were  de- 
voted to  the  establishment  of  a  fund,  which  was  immediately  aided 
by  a  grant  of  6000/.  from  the  corporation  of  London,  and  has  since 
been  enlarged  by  i|iany  private  benefactions. 

The  records  and  other  papers  belonging  to  the  hospital  are  kept 
in  a  room   built  for  the  purpose,  to    preserve  them  from  fire  ;* 
amongst  them  is  the  earliest  record  of  the  hospital,  and  an  anthem' 
sung  by  the  first  children,  very  beautifully  illummated. 

There  are  in  London  thirteen  wards,  or  large  rooms,  for  the 
children,  besides  the  infirmary  or  sick  ward,  and  each  of  these 
wards  accommodates  from  60  to  70  lM>ys.  At  Hertford  there  are 
eight  wards  for  the  boys,  and  one  for  the  girls,  besides  a  grammar- 
schpol,  a  writing-school,  and  houses  for  the  masters  and  beadles, 
the  same  as  in  London. 

The  whole  establishment  will  accommodate  1256  boys  and  70 
girls,  who  are   provided  for  without  any  expense  to  their  parents  or 

*   Carliile't    Eodoiied    Grammar      are  beautiful  specimen!  of  workman 
Scliooli.  ship, 

t  I'he  capilali  are  of  red  brick,  and 
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friends,  and  furnifhed  with  every  thing  necessary  to  forward  their 
education. 

The  g;oTemment  of  the  foundations  of  king  Edward  having  been 
vested  in  the  corporation  of  London,  the  lord  mayor,  all  the  alder- 
men, and  twelve  of  the  common  council  (chosen  by  lot  out  of  their 
own  body,)  have  the  government  of  this  hospital,  aided  and  assisted 
by  those  gentlemen  who  have  become  governors  by  benefaction. 

The  loid  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  councilmen,  have  all 
the  privileges  of  individual  governors.  The  aldermen  have  exclu- 
sive privileges  ;  but  the  common  council  men  act  in  common  with  the 
other  governors,  and  have  I  he  same  powers,  but  no  more,  and  on 
quitting  the  common  council  they  cease  to  be  governors.  This  also 
applies  to  the  aldermen,  who  are  only  governors  by  virtue  of  their 
office ;  and  on  ceasing  to  be  aldermen,  they  also  cease  to  be  go- 
vernors, unless  they  have  become  governors  by  benefaction. 

The  treasurer,  upon  receiving  a  benefaction  of  400/.  informs  the 
commiltee,  who  recommend  that  the  gentleman  should  be  made  a 
governor,  if  qualified.  The  court  then  refers  it  back  to  the  com« 
mittee,  to  consider  of  his  qualifications,  and  to  report  thereon,  which 
is  done  by  ballot.  It  usually  follows  that  the  gentleman  is  appointed 
a  governor,  no  benefactor  to  that  amount  having  been  refused  for  a 
great  many  years. 

Every  governor,  when  he  is  admitted,  has  the  following  charge 
solemnly  given  him : 

Worshipful, 

The  cause  of  yotir  repair  hither  at  this  present  is,  lo  ffive  yon 
knowledge,  that  you  are  elected  and  appointed,  by  the  lord-mayor 
and  court  of  aldermen,  to  the  office,  charge,  and  governance  of 
Christ  8  hospital. 

And,  therefore,  this  is  to  require  you,  and  every  of  you,  that  you 
endeavour  yourselves,  with  all  your  wisdom  and  power,  faithfully 
and  diligently  to  serve  in  this  vocation  and  calling,  which  is  an  office 
of  high  trust  and  worship:  for  ye  are  called  to  be  the  faithful  dis- 
tributors and  disposers  of  the  goods  of  almighty  God  to  his  poor  and 
needy  members.  In  the  which  office  and  calling  if  you  shall  be 
fouud  negligent  and  unfaithful,  ye  shall  not  only  declare  yourselves 
to  lie  the  most  unthankful  and  unworthy  servants  of  almighty  God ; 
bemg  put  in  trust  to  see  the  relief  and  succour  of  his  poor  and  needy 
flock ;  but  also  ye  shall  shew  yourselves  to  be  very  notable  asid 
great  enemies  to  that  work,  which  most  highly  doth  advance  and 
beautify  the  commonwealth  of  this  realm,  and  chiefly  of  this  city 
of  London. 

These  are  therefore  to  require  you,  and  every  of  you,  that  ye 
here  promise  before  God,  and  this  assembly  of  your  fellow-go- 
vernors, faithfully  to  travail  in  this  your  office  and  calling,  that  this 
work  may  have  its  perfection,  and  that  the  needy  number  committed 
to  your  charge  be  diligently  and  wholesomely  provided  for^  as  you 
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will  answer  before  God,  ai  the  hour  and  tine  whea  yoa  and  we  ahab 
stand  before  him,  to  render  an  account  of  our  doings.  And,  pro- 
mising this  to  do,  you  shall  be  now  admitted  into  ihis  company  and 
fellowship.' 


The  number  of  governors  added  to  the  list  by  benefactions  from 
1805  to  1816«  was  105;  and  the  amount  of  their  benefactions  up- 
wards of  80,000/.  AU  the  governors  are  not  made  by  virtue  of 
having  given  400/.  each.  Twenty  are  to  be  named  in  two  years  by 
the  governors  in  rotation.  If  there  are  twenty  governors  made  by 
virtue  of  their  benefactions,  there  are  no  nominations,  except  m  the 
case  of  a  new  alderman  being  made  within  the  two  years.  Every 
alderman,  at  the  first  biennisd  nomination  after  he  comes  into  office, 
is  allowed  to  name  a  governor  (which  governor  is  to  be  a  benefactor 
to  the  amount  of  200/.)  although  the  full  number  of  twenty  abouU 
have  been  nominated  on  account  of  benefacticms  to  tbe  amount  of 
400/.  In  the  latter  case  the  new  alderman  names  the  twenty-first 
governor,  and  there  is  no  rotation  governor  at  all* 

At  the  head  of  the  government  of  the  hospital  is  the  preaident, 
who,  bemg  an  alderman,  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  corporation^  and 
is  elected  for  life,  provided  he  continues  an  alderman.  But  the 
more  immediate  government  is  vested  in  the  treasurer  (who  is  diair- 
man  of  all  committees)  and  a  committee,  chosen  from  the  whole 
body  of  governors.  This  committee  has  the  whole  superintendanoe 
of  the  hospital,  and  reports  to  the  general  court  from  time  to  time 
upon  the  state  of  the  foundation. 

The  lord  mayor  has  two  presentations,  one  as  alderman,  and  one 
as  lord  mayor ;  the  president  three,  two  as  president,  and  one  as 
alderman ;  the  other  aldermen  have  eachcme  presentation  annually, 
provided  children  are  admitted. 

If  the  lord  mayor  happened  to  be  president,  he  would  have  four 
presentations,  two  as  president,  one  as  lord  mayor,  and  one  aa  al- 
derman. 

The  treasurer  has  also  two  presentations  as  treasurer,  and  one  in 
his  turn  as  governor.  The  ordinary  governors  fill  up  the  remaining 
number  in  rotation,  beginning  each  year  where  the  last  presentation 
left  off. 

The  following  are  the  regulations  for  the  admission  of  children 
into  Christ's  Hospital,  London,  specially  revised  and  settled  at  a 
court,  28th  April,  1809,  and  agam  at  a  court,  29lh  February,  1828. 

I.  That  every  governor  may  present  the  child  of  a  parent  not 
free  of  the  city  of  London,  nor  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England, 
either  on  his  first  or  second  presentation,  as  be  shall  think  proper, 
and  so  on,  once  in  every  two  presentations. 

il.  That  no  children  be  admitted,  but  such  as  shall  be  between 
the  age  of  seven  and  ten  years,  which  is  to  be  proved  by  such  cer- 
tificates, affidavits,  and  vouchers,  as  are  now,  or  shall  be  hereafter 
required  by  the  orders  of  the  general  court. 
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III.  That  a  chikl^  whose  {Nirent  or  parents  haa«  or  hare,  two 
other  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  to  maiatniiH  nay  be  ad* 
milleti  by  a  presentation,  although  such  child  has  die  brother  ot 
sister,  and  no  more,  already  on  the  charge  of  this  faosipittil* 

IV.  That  no  child  shall  lie  admitted  who  is  la  foundlmgv  or  adain- 
tained  at  the  parish  charge. 

V.  That  no  children  of  liTcry  servants,  except  ftvemen  of  tliie 
city  of  London,  or  children  who  have  any  adequate  means  of  Mmg 
educated  or  maintained,  or  who  are  lame,  crooked,  or  deformed^  so 
as  not  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  or  have  any  infectioiM 
distemper,  as  leprosy,  scald-head,  itch,  scab,  evil ;  or  rupture  4Mf 
distemper,  which  shall  be  judged  incurable,  shall  be  taken  mlo  thf  A 
hospital^  Oil  any  account,  or  by  any  presentation  whatever;  ahB  if 
any  such  shall  happen  to  be  admitted,  and  afterwatfds  found  dis* 
qualified,  in  some  or  one  of  these  uistances,  they  shall  be  ittniedK 
ately  sent  home  to  their  parents,  or  to  the  parishes  from  whence 
they  came. 

VI.  That  none  be  admitted  without  a  due  certiticate  frotti  iIm 
minister,  churchwardens,  and  three  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
the  parish  frohi  whence  such  children  come,  certifying  the  age  til 
the  said  children,  and  that  they  have  no  adequate  means  of  heiht 
educated  and  mamtained  :  the  said  minister,  church-wardens,  and 
inhabitants  engaging  to  discharge  the  hospital  of  them,  before  or 
after  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  if  the  governors  shall  so  require. 

If  the  father  is  minister  of  the  parish,  the  certificate  to  be  signed 
by  the  officiating  minister  of  a  neighbourbg  parish. 

Vlt.  To  prevent  children  being  admitted  contrary  to  the  abov6 
rules,  they  shall  be  presented  to  a  general  court,  who  will  examMa 
into  the  truth  of  the  certificates,  vouchers,  and  testimonials  required, 
touching  their  age,  birth,  orphanage,  or  other  qualifications,  or  refcit 
the  same  to  the  committee  of  almoners,  strictly  to  examine  whethef 
the  allegations,  contained  in  each  separate  petition  and  presentation^ 
are  true,  and  conformable  to  the  right  of  the  presentor,  and  the 
above  regulations ;  and  all  such  as  shall  be  found  otherwise  shatt 
be  rejected. 

In  London  there  are  (our  classical  masters,  three  writing  masters^ 
with  two  ushers.  A  mathematical-master  upon  king  Charles's  foun- 
dation, and  one  upon  Mr.  Travers ;  a  drawing-master,  singing- 
master,  steward^  and  matron ;  five  derks,  a  surveyor  and  architect, 
land  surveyor,  and  solicitor ;  a  physician,  surgeon,  a  dentist,  and 
a  resident  apothecary.  There  are  also  five  beadles,  fourteen  nurses, 
and  a  cook. 

At  Hertford  there  is  a  classical -master,  writing-onaster,  two 
ushers,  and  two  mistresses  to  the  girls*  school,  a  steward  and  ma* 
Iron,  physician,  surgeon,  and  apothecary,  two  beadles,  nine  nurses, 
and  a  cook. 

From  the  evidence  given  before  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1816,  it  appears  that  the  gross  income  of  the  hospital, 
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exdusive  of  the  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  upon  making 
up  the  aceounts,  and  arising  from  all  sources,  was,  in  1814, 44,726/. 
and  in  1815,  43,886/.  The  expenditure  for  the  same  years  was — 
1814,  41,061/. ;  and,  in  1816,  40,420/. 

The  annual  amount  of  salaries  in  London  in  1816  was  5,244/. 
and  at  Hertford  1 ,746/.,  making  a  total  of  6,990/.,  which  includes 
the  wages  of  all  the  servants,  and  pensions  to  retired  officers  and 
widows. 

The  cash-book  is  balanced  every  week,  signed  by  the  treasurer, 
and  laid  before  the  committee  every  time  they  meet.  The  general 
account  of  receipts  and  payments  b  made  up  at  the  end  of  every 
year,  and  reported  to  the  general  court  in  March. 

There  are  at  present  150  boys  and  6  girb  admitted  annually,  ex- 
clusive of  those  admitted  on  gifts  ;*  and  of  course  nearly  the  same 
number  discharged ;  but,  as  the  number  admitted  is  regulated  by 
the  finances,  the  relative  numbers  seldom  agree. 

When  a  governor  gives  a  presentation  to  the  parents  or  nearest 
relative  of  the  child  to  be  admitted,  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  ob- 
tain a  copy  of  the  certificate  of  the  marriage  of  the  parents,  and 
also  a  copy  of  the  register  of  the  birth  of  the  child,  which  must  be 
taken  to  the  counting-house,  any  day  (holidays  excepted)  between 
the  hours  of  nine  and  three,  when  the  presentation  will  be  filled  up, 
the  parents  giving  an  account  of  the  number  of  children  they  have, 
their  income,  &c. ;  and  information  may  then  be  obtained  on  what 
day  the  child  will  be  admitted,  should  it  be  found  eligible. 

Every  child  is  stripped  and  examined  by  the  medical  establish- 
ment, previous  to  its  being  admitted ;  and  upon  the  report  of  those 
gentlemen  the  admission  principally  depends. 

Once  in  every  year  the  steward  takes  an  opportunity  of  calling 
out  all  those  boys  whose  terms  expire  within  the  year,  and  directs 
Ihem  to  apprise  their  friends  of  the  circumstance ;  the  friends,  in 
consequence,  usually  come  within  a  few  days  of  the  time,  and  apply 
Ht  the  counting-house,  where  a  written  discharge  is  made  out, 
which  must  be  delivered  to  the  steward,  and  the  boy  is  at  liberty  to 
depart. 

The  masters  of  those  boys  that  are  bound  apprentices  are  entitled 
to  the  sum  of  6/.,  which  is  paid  to  the  master  upon  producing  the 
indenture,  pursuant  to  the  wills  of  several  benefactors,  who  left 
sums  of  money  for  that  purpose ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  ap* 
brenticeship  the  young  man  may  apply  for  a  gift  towards  settmg 
him  up  in  business.  These  amount  to  various  s'ims  from  5/.  to 
16/. 

The  boys  are  taught  reading,  writnig,  arithmetic,  all  claaaical 

*  The  hoBpttal  it  obliged,  partoant  of  Uiii   deacriptioo  are  four  anovaUj 

to  the  wUls  of  deceased  benefactors,  to  from  Guy*s  hospital,  and  the  rest  froB 

receive  90  children  of  particolar  de-  public  companies  and  charitiea  ^otitlad 

•criptions,  independent  of  those  ad-  to  present  npoo  the  above  antboriliea. 
mitted  upon  governors'  presentations; 
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leaniiiig»  and  Hehvew ;  part  in  mathematics,  and  part  in  drawing. 
Aooording  to  a  leoent  regalati<Hi»  all  the  boys  proceed  as  far 
in  the  classics  as  their  talent  or  age  will  allow.  They  all  leave 
at  fifteen,  except  those  who  are  intended  for  the  university  or  the 
sea. 

A  sufficient  number  complete  the  classical  course  of  education 
to  fill  up  the  university  exhibitions  as  they  become  vacant.  The 
boys  are  all  taught  in  the  classics  at  Hertford,  and  are  transferred 
to  the  London  establishment  when  they  are  about  twelve  years  of 
age. 

There  are  seven  exhibitions  or  scholarships  for  Cambridge,  and 
one  for  Oxford,  belonging  to  this  institution ;  the  value  of  which  at 
Cambridge  is  00/.  per  annum;  and  at  Pembroke-hall  an  additional 
exhibitioa  from  the  college,  making  about  90/.  for  the  four  years, 
and  60/.  for  the  last  three  years;  to  which  may  be  added  the 
bachelor's  and  master's  degrees,  which  are  all  paid  by  the  hos- 
pital. The  Oxford  exhibitions  are  10/.  more,  or  70/.  •  The  go- 
vernors pay  all  fees  of  entrance,  20/.  towards  furnishing  the  room, 
10/.  for  books,  and  10/.  for  clothes,  making  at  least  60/.  for  the 
outfit. 

The  Grecians,  or  scholars  mtended  for  the  university,  are  se- 
lected by  the  head  classical  master,  without  any  interference  of  the 
governors,  aooording  to  their  talents  and  behaviour,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  their  friends.  In  the  event  of  more  than  one  being 
equally  qualified,  the  choice  would  fall  upon  the  boy  of  best  beha- 
viour ;  and  if  talent  and  behaviour  were  both  equal,  it  would  then 
go  by  seniority.  One  exhibition  goes  every  year  to  Cambridge, 
and  one  every  seventh  year  to  Oxford,  making  eight  in  seven 
years. 

On  St.  Matthew's  day,  the  lord  mayor,  sheriffs,  and  governors, 
go  to  Christ  Church,  where  an  anthem  is  sung  by  the  boys,  and  a 
sermon  preached  by  one  of  the  young  gentlemen  who  have  lately 
returned  from  college ;  after  which  his  lordship,  accompanied  by 
the  sheriff  and  governors,  proceed  to  the  hall,  where  two  orations 
are  delivered-»<me  in  English  by  the  senior  scholar,  who  soon  after 
goes  to  college ;  and  the  other  m  Latin  by  the  next  in  rotation.  A 
handsome  collection  is  then  made  for  the  youths;  and  his  lordship 
and  the  governors  retire  to  the  court-room,  where  an  excellent  din- 
ner is  provided. 

There  are  two  examination  days  in  the  course  of  the  year,  viz. 
in  May  and  November,  when  the  boys  belonging  to  the  Gram  mar- 
ichools  are  examined  as  to  their  progress  in  the  classics*  by  the 
head  master  of  St.  Paul's  school ;  in  readuig,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Birch ;  and  in  arithmetic,  by  a  gentleman  appointed  by  the  go- 
vernors for  that  purpose,  who  distributes  two  gold  and  four  silver 
medals  to  the  six  boys  who  shew  the  greatest  proficiency.  There 
are  also  prize  pieces,  written  for  the  occasion,  exhibited  upon  a 
cross  table  at  the  top  of  the  hall ;  and  the  treasurer  awards  a  silver** 
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gib  pen  to  tlie  best  writer  under  each  ol  tbe  Um  vuakom,  ami  tbe 
olber  boys  that  wrile  prize  pieces^  hme  each  a  small  silver  ncdtl 
given  them. 

At  Easter  there  isa  vacatkio  of  a  foitniglity  tbe  first  week  of  whieh 
is  the  cloathing-week ;  and  on  Easter  Monday  the  boys  walk  in  pni- 
oession,  accompanied  by  the  masters  andalewaid>  Id'Uk  Roynl  Ex- 
change, where  they  wait  tMl  the  lord  mayor  is  imiy  to  aoeampaay 
them  to  Christ  Churdu  His  lordship  and  the  lady  mayoRsa  are 
there  joined  by  the  sheriffs^  the  ddermen»  Uie  rfeoorder^  chamber- 
lain, town  clerk,  and  other  city  officers,  with  their  ladies ;  when  a 
sermon  is  preached  and  an  anthem  sung;  afler  which  the  faoya  have 
leave  to  visit  their  friends. 

On  Easter  Tuesday  the  boys  walk  m  proeMdoD>  attended  by  the 
steward,  matron,  nurses,  dec.  to  the  Mansion -hottsaf  wlmtte  they 
have  the  honour  of  being  prestnled  hidividiially  to  his  lotllship^ 
who  gives  to  each  boy  a  new  sixpence,  a  ffiass  ol  wine^  and  a  conple 
of  buns ;  after  which  ceremoay  his  InrdMiip  again  atteada  them  In 
Christ  Church,  where  a  sermon  is  preached  and  an  antliem  ming 
the  same  as  on  Monday. 

The  rest  of  the  week  is  the  same  as  the  other  vacations.  Wed* 
nesday  being  a  whole  holiday,  and  Friday  beinff  a  hall^day  holidliy ; 
and  on  the  Monday  following  school  is  resumed. 

Every  Sunday  evening  from  Christmas  to  Easier  is  appro* 
priated  to  public  suppere,  when  the  public  are  idmittM  into  the 
hall  to  witoess  the  ceremony,  which,  to  strangere  in  "j^articular,  b 
very  interesting.  It  is  necessary  upon  these  occasions  to  be  intro- 
duced by  a  governor.  After  supper  an  anthem  is  sung,  and  the 
boys  then  pass  in  rotation  in  couples  before  the  president  4xr  trea- 
surer (whichever  may  happen  to  fill  the  chair)  to  whom  thej  make 
their  bow  and  retire.  The  sight  of  so  many  children,  where  there 
is  so  much  order  prenerved,  some  with  bread-baskets,  othen  wfth 
knife4>askets,  table-doths,  &c.  can  surely  never  be  termed  an  un- 
interesting sight.* 

At  Whitountide  two  days  vacation  is  allowed.  In  Augfoit  they 
have  also  a  vacation,  which  lasts  a  month ;  and  it  is  at  this  time 
that  the  privilege  of  sleeping  out  is  granted.  This  privilege,  m*> 
tended  for  the  accommodation  of  those  boys  whose  friends  teside  m 
tlie  country,  is  granted  upon  one  condition  :  viz.  that  he  must  not  be 
seen  within  five  miles  of  the  hospital  during  the  time  except  in 
going  and  returning.  There  b  also  a  fortnight's  vacation  at  Christ- 
mas. 

The  interior  government  of  the  wards  b  vested  bk  the  nurses, 
assisted  by  three  or  four  monitors,  who  are  appointed  by  the 
steward.  These  monitors,  if  in  the  first  reading  class,  are  ap- 
pointed markers  by  the  head  classical  master;  that  b,  they  have  to 

•  History  ofChriit*!  hoipital,  by  E.  I.  Wilioo,  a  neat  a&d  btarafting  Ijofe 
work,  from  which  the  principal  part  of  the  aoeoaal  ef  the  fouadaHon  is  derivad 
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hcu  the  otker  twya  lead  and  ■pell  sher  dumer  on  SuMtayi.  Am  ■ 
nwsrd  for  filliDg  thii  Mtualioa  the  head  claMical  muter  it  a))o«*ed 
to  gnat  H  nher  medal  to  thow  whom  he  t&mki  dtaernag,  which  be 
gifca,  with  verf  few  auxftioam,  to  all  who  have  filled  (he  nluatiaa  a 
year  or  mon. 

A  libraiy  haa  within  the  laat  few  vean  been  established  within 
the  hoapilal ;  a>d  no  book  ia  allowed  to  be  read,  until  it  haa  been 
iupectcd  by  the  aenior  acbolan,  or  Grecians,  as  they  are  termed. 

The  foUowmg  was  the  itatc  «f  this  ioleieatuig  charity  in  1827  : 

Children  pnt  forth  apprentices,  and  diacha^;ed  fromChrial's 
ho^ital,  194,  ten  whereof  being  instructed  in  tlie 
mathematica  and  navigation,  were  placed  forth  appren- 
tices to  commanders  of  diipa,  ont  of  the  malhematica 
■dbool,  foimdcd  by  Chariea  the  Secmid 104 

Children  buried  in  the  year 3 

Children  under  the  care  and  chaige  of  the  hospital,  in  Lon- 
don and  at  Hertford     1132 

To  be  admitted  on  preaenlationa  granted  to  thb  time,      150     1282 


Seulplwe  of  Ike  Earl  of  Tf^artricA. 

Opposite  lo  the  sooth-west  entrance  mto  this  hospilal,  on  the 
MNtlh  side  of  Newgate-streel,  is  Warwick-lsnc,  (formerly  Eldeness* 
lane )  which  derives  its  name  from  the  inn  or  houM  of  Rit'liard 
Nevil,  the  king-making  earl  of  Warwick.  Speaking  of  his  coming 
to  London  to  the  convention  of  1406,  Stow  says,  he  wan  accnmpa- 
nicd  by  <  six  hundred  men,  all  m  red  jackets  imbroidered  with  rag- 
ged ataves,  before  and  behind,  and  was  lodged  in  Warwicke-lanc  : 
in  whoaa  honae  then  was  often  six  oxen  eaten  A  a  breakfast,  and 
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every  taverne  was  full  of  his  meate,  for  bee  that  had  anie  ac* 
qaaintanoe  in  that  house,  might  have  there  so  much  of  soddeu  and 
rost  nieate,  as  he  could  pricke  and  carry  upon  a  long  dagger.' 
The  memory  of  this  earl  b  preserved  by  the  above  stone  statue 
in  front  of  the  bouae  at  the  west  comer  in  Newgate-street ;  it  was  re- 
paired  in  1817,  by  J.  De^kes,  architect. 

On  the  west  side  of  this  lane,  near  the  north  end,  is  the 

Old  Coliege  of  PhyticianM. 

It  was  erected  after  the  fire  of  London  under  the  superintendence 
and  from  the  designs  of  sir  Christopher  Wren,  in  a  style  of  architec- 
ture, and  with  a  magnificence  of  form  and  decoration,  suitable  to 
the  establishment  for  which  it  was  intended,  and  it  argues  but  little 
for  the  taste  or  judgment  of  the  members  of  the  college  to  see  them 
deserting  this  handsome  and  appropriate  structure  for  a  portion  of 
a  dull  tasteless  building,  without  the  least  appearance  of  a  collegiate 
character,  and  which  they  are  content  to  share  with  a  club  house. 
The  plan  of  the  present  building  shews  a  spacious  octangular  vesti- 
bule, 40  feet  in  diameter,  communicating  with  a  quadrangle  about  60 
feet  square,  surrounded  with  buildings ;  the  principal  front  shows 
two  stories,  the  lower  is  made  into  breadth  in  a  centre  and  wings, 
the  former  has  an  arched  entrance,  surmounted  by  a  pediment  sus- 
tained on  two  pair  of  Ionic  columns ;  the  wings  are  plain  and  finished 
by  ballustrades ;  the  superstructure  takes  an  octangular  form,  and 
each  face  is  enriched  with  Corinthian  pilasters  at  the  angles,  and 
crowned  with  an  entablature  and  blockmg  course ;  in  each  aspect 
of  the  elevation  are  two  windows,  the  lower  lintelled  and  the  upper 
oval,  between  the  two  a  festoon,  the  whole  is  crowned  with  a  dome 
slated  and  surmounted  with  a  conical  lantern,  ending  in  a  gilt  ball, 
the  entire  hei(!;ht  being  105  feet. 

The  vestibule  communicates  by  means  of  arches  with  the  quad- 
rangle, the  buildings  which  surround  it  are  made  in  height  into  two 
stories  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders,  indicated  by  pilasters. 
Above  the  centre  of  the  elevation  opposite  the  principal  doorway 
is  a  pediment.  The  height  from  the  ground  to  the  apex  of  the  pe- 
diment being  47  feel  1  inch.  Above  the  vestibule  is  a  fine  theatre, 
42  feet  three  inches  in  height,  in  a  plain  but  appropriate  style  of 
decoration. 

The  buildings  were  in  a  complete  state  of  decay  owing  to  neglect, 
before  the  college  deserted  them,  but  having  been  taken  by  the 
Equitable  Loan  company,  the  whole  of  tlie  edifice  was  sulistantially 
repaired,  with  the  intention  of  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  com- 
pany within  it ;  to  this  fortuitous  circumstance  is  the  metropolis  in- 
debted for  the  preservation  of  one  of  Wren's  finest  designs.  On 
the  dissolution  of  the  company  the  lease  was  offered  for  sale,  and 
eventually  purchased  by  Mr,  Tyler,  a  coppersmith,  who  now  car- 
ries on  his  noisy  business  within  the  walls  of  a  structure  once  dedi« 
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caled  Id  scieutie.  In  its  present  state  it  may  last  for  years,  and  - 
when  the  mania  for  removing  '  westward*  shall  have  yielded  to  the 
dictates  of  good  sense,  the  college  may  perhaps  be  glad  to  retro- 
grade from  the  share  of  a  building  it  now  occupies,  to  the  old 
and  substantial  edifice  which  its  members  have  so  senselessly  de- 
serted. 

The  society's  first  college,  which  was  gi?en  them  by  Dr.  Unacre, 
physician  to  king  Henry  VIII.  was  in  Knightri  ier-street.  They  af- 
terwards removed  to  a  house,  which  they  purchased  in  Amen^corner, 
where  Dr.  Harvey  built  a  library  and  a  public  hall,  which  he 
glinted  for  ever  to  the  college,  and  endowed  it  with  his  estate, 
which  he  resigned  to  them  in  his  life-time.  Part  of  this  estate  is 
assigned  for  an  annual  oration  in  commemoration  of  their  benefactor, 
and  to  provide  a  good  dinner  for  the  society.  This  building  pe- 
rished in  the  flames,  in  1606 ;  after  which  the  present  edifice  was 
erected  on  a  piece  of  ground  purchased  by  the  fellows. 

A  little  to  the  east  of  Warwick-lane  is  the  entrance  to  Newgate- 
market,  which  is  kept  on  a  commodious  square  piece  of  ground, 
measuring  194  feet  from  east  to  west,  and  148  feet  from  north  to 
south,  with  a  large  market -house  in  the  centre.  Under  the  market- 
houae  are  vaults,  or  cellars,  and  the  upper  part  of  it  is  principally 
used  as  warehouses  for  fruiterers  and  gardeners.  The  shops  within 
this  building  are  for  the  sale  of  tripe,  butter,  eggs,  &c.  The  houses 
that  extend  on  each  of  the  sides,  which  form  the  square,  are  most 
of  them  occupied  by  butchers ;  and  the  avenues  Chat  lead  to  the 
market,  from  Paternoster-row  and  Newgate-street,  are  occupied  by 
poulterers,  fishmongers,  &c. 

The  seal  book  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  '  informs  me/ 
says  Mr.  Malcolm,  '  that  the  g^und  of  the  market  was  conveyed  to 
the  city  of  London,  by  the  dean  and  chapter,  on  April  13, 1749,  for 
forty  years,  at  4/.  per  annum.' 

Before  the  fire  of  London,  this  market  was  held  in  Newgate-street, 
where  there  waa  a  market-house  for  meal,  and  a  middle  row  of 
sheds,  which  were  afterwards  converted  into  houses,  inhabited  by 
butchers,  tripe-sellers,  &c.,  while  the  country  people,  who  brought 
provisions  to  the  city,  were  forced  to  stand  with  their  stalls  in  the 
open  street,  where  their  persons  and  goods  were  exposed  to  dan- 
ger, by  the  passage  of  coaches,  carts,  and  cattle,  that  passed  through 
the  streets. 

Part  of  Newgate-street,  viz.  from  where  Cheapside  conduit  stood, 
li>  the  place  where  the  shambles  stood,  a  little  west  of  St.  Martin's- 
le^rand,  was  named  Blowbladder-street ;  because  in  ancient  days 
this  spot  was  noted  for  the  bladders  sold  therein. 

On  the  north  side  is  Butcher-hall-lane,  which  in  former  times 
was  known  by  the  name  of  Stinking-lane,  on  account  of  the  *  nasti- 
ness  of  the  place,  occasioned  bv  the  slaughter-houses  in  it.'  But  its 
present  condition  is  now  much  altered  for  the  better,  here  are  no 
slaughter-houses,  nor  any  disagreeable  filth  in  the  street,  which  is 
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«fU  bnilt  ind  inhabiied ;  and  it  take*  ito  naiM  from  BBbA«*-h«n. 

which  w«i  built  heieao  after  the  fire  of  LondoD. 

On  tbe  wirth  aitle  of  the  akanibles  waa  PcBteeoat-lane,  in  which 
waa  fonwriv  tbe  eburch  and  i^nrchjard  ol  St.  Nicholas  *d  mm- 
etlbtm,  or  ae  Shambloa  (deatn^  when  Oiriat  Chun^  wm  made 
parodiial)  the  iil«  wa*  aflerwarda  a  large  aquare,  and  ia  now  Ball- 
ead  MnrL 
In  N«wg^e-atrert.owr  the  entrwice  to  Bull-head  court,  bamall 
actdptura  o(  atone. 


71«  GenHentan  and  Porter. 
Thia  aculptore  repreaenta  William  Evans,  porter  of  Chatla  I. 
and  hia  diminutive  fellow -aervant,  Jeffrey  Hudwm,  dwarf  to  flie 
■ame  monaich.  It  waa  probably  by  his  own  cooMot,  that  the  latter 
waa  put  into  the  pocket  of  the  giant,  and  drawn  oat  \jj  htm  at  a 
maaque  at  court.  Id  amuM  and  divert  the  apectators.*  '  He  had  too 
much  apiril,'  laja  Mr.  Pennant,  '  to  suffer  auch  an  insult,  from  even 
a.Goliah:  for  little  Jeffrey  afterwardi  commanded,  with  nnch  re- 

tirtation,  a  troOp  of  hoiae  in  his  majcaty'i  service,  and,  in  1644, 
illed  Mr.  Crofta  in  a  dud,  who  had  ventured  to  rtdioole  the  irrilafaic 
hero.  Evana  waa  teven  feet  and  a  half  high,  Hndaon  only  three 
feet  nine  inchea.'f 

In  Bagaio-GOurt  ia  the  firat  warm  bath  (after  the  Turktsfa  faahka) 
established  inlhb  coanby.  It  ia  situated  on  the  west  mde  <rf  the 
court,  the  inleiior  i*  apparently  as  old  as  the  fondiUian,  via.  temp. 
Charles  11.  and  coDHsts  of  u)  octagonal  apartment,  from  wAuch 
riwa  m  spherical  dome,  enriched  with  ataceo.  The  bath  ia  )amA 
■  Fa  ■^i.WbnhiM,  WatM,  p.  M.  f  pMnaot,  41a  p.  ISS. 
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ami  floored  with  marble,  in  black  and  white  aqaarea,  and  measmea 
20  feel  by  10.  The  architecture  of  the  interior  very  mudi  reaem- 
hies  many  woiks  of  Inigo  Jonea. 

Pateno8ter-row  before  the  fire  m  1066,  was  inhabited  by  mer- 
€eri»  silkmen,  and  lacemen,  and  Maitknd  says,  that '  their  ahopa 
were  ao  reaortcd  onto  by  the  nobility  and  genti^,  in  their  coaches 
that  oft  times  the  street  was  so  stopped  up,  that  there  was  no  pas  - 
sage  for  foot  paawngers/ 

On  the  wall  of  a  house  in  Pannier-alley,  is  a  figure  in  stone,  off 
naked  boy  sitting  on  a  pannier,  or  coil  of  rope ;  amd  beneath  is  th« 
inscription  :•»* 

WHBN  TB  BAVB  SOTOHT 

THB  CITT  ROVND 

TBT  tTILL  THIS  18 

TBB  BIQHB8T  OaOTHn. 

ATOVST  THB  87^ 

1688. 

Mr.  Pennant  considers  this  to  have  been  an  ancient  monument^ 
placed  here  to  denote  the  height  of  the  ground. 

The  church  of  St.  Michael  le  Querne,  formerly  stood  at  the  west 
end  of  Cheapside,  fronting  the  street ;  but«  not  being  rebuilt,  its 
site  was  laid  into  the  street,  in  pursuance  of  the  act  for  rebuilding 
the  city. 

The  earliest  account  we  ffaid  of  this  church,  is  in  the  year  1311. 
when  the  state  thereof  was  returned  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St. 
Paul's  ;  at  which  time  it  appears  to  have  been  only  a  chapel,  and  as 
such  it  continued  many  years  after.  It  was  not  made  a  rectory^ 
till  possessed  by  Thomas  Newton,  who  was  buried  in  the  choir,  m 
the  year  1461.  In  ancient  records  it  is  called  St.  Michael  ad 
Biadum,  t.  e.  at  the  Com  (which  posterity  has  corruptly  pronounced 
Querne  ;)  because,  at  the  time  this  church  was  founded,  thereon  was 
a  corn^market,  that  reached  up  from  it,  westward,  to  the  shambles, 
or  flesh  market ;  from  which  situation  it  was  sometimes  called  St. 
Michael  de  Maeelio.  At  the  east  end  of  this  church  stood  the  Old 
Cross,  in  Westcheap,  which  was  taken  down  in  the  year  1320,  to 
make  way  for  the  enlarging  of  the  church,  and  for  the  erection  of  a 
little  conduit,  at  the  north-east  gate  of  St.  Paul's  church-yard ; 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  standard  where  Walter  Stapleton, 
bishop,  of  Exeter,  and  treasurer  to  Edward  II.  was  decollated  hy  the 
populace,  in  1326. 

The  annexed  carious  engraving  is  from  an  original  survey  by  R. 
Tresswell,  1685.  It  exhiUts  the  church.  Little  Conduit,  and  part 
of  Cheapside,  in  an  interesting  and  evidently  correct  manner. 

On  die  north  side  of  Cheapside,  near  Foster-lane,  is 

Sadkii  Ball 
A  modem  edifice  of  brick,  built  in  1823.    Above  the  entrance  ia 


./ 
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Cheapside  are  the  companies  armSy  a  short  passage  leads  to  a  small 
paved  court,  on  the  north  side  of  which  is  the  hall.  The  ground 
floor  consists  of  a  spacious  lobby  with  bronzed  fluted  pillars*  An 
arched  window  on  the  staircase  contains  the  arms  of  the  company 
in  stained  glass.  The  hall  is  on  the  first  floor  and  is  a  large  plain 
apartment.  At  one  end  is  a  neat  screen  formed  of  two  Ionic  pil- 
lars painted  to  imitate  verd  antique,  supporting  a  recessed  orches- 
tra ;  in  the  three  arched  windows  at  the  other  end,  are  the  royal 
arms,  the  companies,  and  the  city's,  in  stained  glass. 

The  court  and  committee  room  is  an  elegant  apartment,  adorned 
with  a  half-length  portrait  of  queen  Anne,  with  the  sceptre  in  her 
right  hand. 

In  the  dining  room  is  a  full  length  portrait  of  Frederic,  prince  of 
Wales,  grandfather  of  his  present  majesty,  who  was  chosen  perpelnal 
master  of  this  company,  in  1737.  He  is  in  the  robes  of  the  order  of 
the  garter. 

On  the  west  side  of  Gutter-lane,  is  EmbroidererVhall,  a  modem 
edifice,  at  present  occupied  by  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Morley,  ware- 
housemen. The  entrance,  which  is  of  artificial  stone,  is  rusticated, 
and  surmounted  by  the  arms  of  the  company. 

St.  Peter's  church,  which  is  annexed  to  St.  Matthew's,  Friday- 
street,  stood  at  the  south-west  corner  of  Wood-street  in  Cheapside. 
It  was  an  ancient  foundation,  in  the  patronage  of  the  abbot  and 
monastery  of  St.  Alban's  till  the  dissolution  of  that  religious  houae. 
King  Henry  VIII.  granted  it  to  lord  Wriothesley,  ancestor  to 
the  late  earls  of  Southampton ;  in  which  family  the  right  of  pa- 
tronage continued  to  the  year  1067,  when,  by  the  death  of  The- 
mas,  earl  of  Southampton,  it  descended  to  one  of  his  daugiiteni ; 
by  which  means  it  came  to  the  Montague  family,  so  that  the 
right  of  presentation  to  St.  Matthew,  Friday-street,  and  St.  Peter 
Cheap,  united,  is  alternately  in  the  bishop  of  London  and  the 
Montague  family. 

At  the  south  end  of  Wood-street,  and  in  the  middle  of  Cheap- 
side,  formerly  stood 

The  Crou. 

It  was  erected  in  1290,  of  stone,  and  was  one  of  the  affectionate 
tsokensof  Edward  I.  towards  his  queen  Eleanor,  built  where  her 
body  rested  on  its  way  to  interment  in  1290.  It  had  originally  the 
statue  of  the  queen,  and  in  all  respects  resembled  that  at  North- 
ampton  ;  at  length  falling  to  decay,  it  was  rebuilt  with  th6  addition 
of  a  conduit  or  water  spout,  in  1441,  by  John  Hutherby,  mayor,  as- 
sisted by  several  of  the  most  opulent  citizens.  This  second  cross, 
which  is  engraved  in  this  work,*  was  ornamented  with  various 
images,  such  as  that  of  the  resurrection,  of  the  virgin,  of  Edward 
the  Ccmfessor,  and  the  like.     At  every  public  entry  it  was  new  gilt ; 

*  Vide  ante,  p.  4SS,  from  a  painting  of  tlie  time  reprewnting  the  prooamoa  of 
Edwari)  VI.  to  his  corona' ion* 
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An  the  mag^nificent  processioos  took  this  road.  After  the  reforma- 
tioii»  the  images  gave  much  offence ;  the  goddess  Diana  was  sub- 
stituted instead  of  the  Virgin,  after  the  latter  had  been  frequently 
mutilated.  '  The  goddess  Diana/  says  Stow,  '  was  for  the  most 
part  naked»  and  water  conveyed  from  the  Thames,  prilling  from  her 
naked  breasts,  but  oftentimes  dried  up/  Elizabeth  disapproved  of 
those  attacks  on  the  remnants  of  the  old  religion,  and  offered  a 
large  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the  offenders.  She  thought  that 
a  plain  cross,  the  mark  of  the  religion  of  the  country,  ought  not  to 
be  the  occasion  of  any  scandal ;  so  directed  that  one  should  be 
placed  on  the  summit,  and  gilt. 

In  1643,  the  parliament  voted  the  taking  down  of  all  crosses, 
and  the  demolishing  all  popish  paintings,  &c. 

'  On  the  2nd  of  May,  1643,  the  cross  in  Cheapside  was  pulled 
down.  A  troop  of  horse  and  two  companies  of  foot  waited  to  guard 
it ;  and  at  the  fall  of  the  top  cross,  drums  beat,  trumpets  blew,  and 
multitudes  of  caps  were  thrown  into  the  air,  and  a  great  shout  of 
people  with  joy.  The  2nd  of  May,  the  almanack  saith,  was  the 
invention  of  the  cross.  And  the  same  day  at  night  was  the  leaden 
popes  burnt  in  the  place  where  it  stood,  with  ringing  of  bells  and  a 
great  acclamation  ;  and  no  hurt  at  all  done  in  these  actions.* 

The  standard  was  situated  a  short  distance  eastward  of  the  cross. 
The  time  of  its  foundation  is  unknown  ;  it  appears  to  have  been  very 
ruinous  in  1442,  at  which  time  Henry  VI.  granted  a  licence  for  the 
repairing  of  it,  together  with  the  conduit.  The  standard  was  a 
place  at  which  executions  and  other  acts  of  justice  were  frequently 
performed. 

Nearly  opposite  the  cross,  at  the  north  east  corner  of  Friday- 
street,  was  situated  the  Nag*s  Head  tavern,  celebrated  as  the  ficti- 
tious scene  of  the  consecration  of  the  Protestant  bishops,  at  the  ac- 
cession of  Elizabeth  in  1559.  '  It  was  pretended  by  the  adversa- 
ries of  our  religion/  says  Mr.  Pennant,  '  that  a  certain  number  of 
ecclesiastics,  in  hurry  to  take  possession  of  the  vacant  sees,  assem- 
bled here,  where  they  were  to  undergo  the  ceremony  from  Anthony 
Kitchen,  alias  Dunstan,  bishop  of  Landaff,  a  sort  of  occasional  con- 
formist, who  bad  taken  the  oaths  of  supremacy  to  Elizabeth.  Bon- 
ner, bishop  of  London,  (then  confined  in  the  Tower)  hearing  of  it, 
sent  his  chaplain  to  Kitchen,  threatening  him  with  excommunication 
in  case  he  proceeded.  On  this  the  prelate  refused  to  perform  the 
ceremony,  on  which,  say  the  Catholics,  Parker  and  the  other  candi- 
dates, rather  than  defer  possession  of  their  dioceses,  determined  to 
consecrate  one  another,  which,  says  the  story,  they  did  without  any 
sort  of  scruple,  and  Scorey  began  with  Parker,  who  instantly  rose 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  refutation  of  this  tale  may  be  read 
in  Strype*s  life  of  archbishop  Parker.** 

Among  the  various  appendages  to  the  old  cathedral  church'of  St. 
Paul,  was  tlie  celebrated 

•  Pennant,  4to.  42S 
VOL.   III.  2  P 
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St.  PauPi  Crott, 
which  stood  in  the  oorlh  part  of  the  church  yatA,  and  was  used  \at 
various  purpoHB,  as  veil  Mcular  as  proiaue.  Slow  oliaervea  that 
Its  *  very  anti^uitie'  was  to  him  '  unknotrae  ;'  but  '  I  reade,'  he  con- 
tinues, *  that  tn  the  ycare  1269,  V\b%  Hen:>  III.  commanded  a  ge- 
neral assembly  to  be  made  at  this  croise,  where  he  in  proper  person 
commaunded  the  mayor,  that  on  the  nut  day  following,  he  should 
cause  to  be  swome  before  the  aldermen,  even  stripling  of  twelve 
vears  of  age,  or  upward,  to  bee  true  to  the  king  and  his  heires, 
kings  of  England."  About  three  years  afterwaids  the  same  mo- 
narch caused  the  bull  of  Pope  Urban  IV.  granting  absolution  Id 
himself  and  others,  from  their  oaths  to  maintain  the  articles  made 
in  the  parliament  of  Oxford,  in  1258,  to  be  read  here.  From  these 
and  other  events,  it  would  seem  that  the  cross  was  the  general 
place  for  holding  assemblies  of  the  people  at  this  early  period ; 
whether  for  matter  of  political  import,  or  of  eccle«astical  refer- 
In  the  year  1200.  Ralph  de  Baldock,  (hen  dean  of  St.  Paufa, 
anathematized,  or  cursed  at '  Paul's  Crosse,'  all  those  who  had  sa- 
crilegiously violated  the  church  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  '  for  an 
hoord  of  gold,'  ftc.f  In  the  next  century,  the  ancient  cross  wds 
destroyed  or  dilapidated,  by  a  tempest ;  yet  though  several  bishops 
of  London,  and  in  particular,  William  Courteney,  and  Robert  de 
Braybrooke,  collected  considerable  sums  for  re-building  it,  by  of- 
fering indulgences  to  all  contributors,  it  was  not  re-erected  till  about 
1449,  when  it  was  '  new  builded'  by  bishop  Thomas  Kempe,  b 
form  as  it  now  standeth.'l  This  form  was  an  hexagon  pulpit  of 
timber,  covered  with  lead,  elevated  upon  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  and 
snrmounted  by  a  lai^e cross;  and  thus  it  stood  till  the  year  1643, 

■  8ur.  oflADd.EaiU  IS9e,p.268  StowV  LoDd.  p.  96S. 

t  Slon'i  Lood.  p.  368, 
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•when.  Hi  pursuance  of  an  order  of  parliament,  it  was  demolished  by 
the  willing  hands  of  the  lord  ma3ror9  sir  Isaac  Pennington,  who  died 
a  prisoner  in  the  Tower. 

At  this  cross  the  *  lovely*  Jane  Shore  did  penance,  by  order  of 
the  duke  of  Gloucester ;  and  here,  too,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Shaw 
first  broached  the  project  of  Richard  to  ascend  the  throne,  though 
with  fatal  consequence  to  his  own  reputation  and  life.  From  this 
cross,  likewise,  the  marriage  contract  between  James  the  fourth  of 
Scotland,  and  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  was  publicly  an- 
nounced, in  February,  1502 ;  when  Te  Deum  was  sung,  twelve 
bonfires  set  a  blazing,  and  twelve  hogsheads  of  Gascoigne  wine 
given  to  the  populace,  *  to  be  drunken  of  all  men  freelie.'*  Here 
likewise  the  first  English^  or  Tindal's  translation  of  the  Bible,  was 
publicly  burnt,  by  order  of  bishop  Stokesley  ;  and  many  are  the  ex- 
amples of  bearing  the  faggot,  and  making  public  recantations  of 
their  faith,  of  persons  of  both  religions,  at  this  place  ;  the  last  who 
appeared  was  a  seminary  priest,  who,  in  1593,  made  his  recanta- 
tion. Previously  to  this,  sir  Thomas  Newman,  priest,  bore  the 
faggot  here,  on  the  singular  occasion  '  for  singing  mass  with  good 
aJe.'t 

In  a  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum,t  are  the  following  parti- 
culars relatmg  to  the  promulgation  of  the  '  Pope*s  sentence  against 
Martin  Luther,'  made  on  the  12th  of  May,  1521,  at  St.  Paul's  Cross. 
•  The  lord  Thomas  Wolsey,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Legate  de  latere. 
cardinal  of  St.  Cecilia,  and  archbishop  of  York,  came  unto  St. 
Paul's  church  of  London,  with  the  most  part  of  the  bishops  of  the 
realno,  where  he  was  received  with  procession,  and  censed  by  Mr. 
Richajrd  Pace,  be  then  being  dean  of  the  said  church.    After  which 
ceiemony  done,  four  doctors  bare  a  canopy  of  cloth  of  gold  over 
him,  gouig  to  the  high  altar ;  where  he  made  oblation.     Which 
done,  he  proceeded  forth  as  al>ove  said,  to  the  cross  in  St.  Paul's 
<:hurch-yard,  where  was  ordained  a  scaffold  for  the  same  cause ; 
and  be  sitting  under  his  cloth  of  estate,  which  was  oixlained   for 
him,  his  two  crosses  on  every  side  of  him  ;  on  his  right  hand  (sit- 
ting on  the  place  where  he  set  his  foot)  the  Pope's  ambassador, 
and  next  him  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;   on  his  left  hand  the 
emperor's  ambassador ;  and  next  him  the  bishop  of  Durham  ;  and 
all  the  other  bishops,  with  other  noble  prelates,   sat  on  two  forms. 
And  then  the  bishop  of  Rochester  (Fisher)  made  a  sermon,  by  the 
consent  of  the  whole  clergy  of  England,  by  commandment  of  the 
Pope,  against  one  Martin  Eleutherius,  and  all  his  works ;  because 
he  erred  sore,  and  spake  against  the  holy  faith ;  and  denounced 
them  accursed  which  kept  any  of  his  books.     And  there  were  many 
burned  in  the  church  yard,  of  his  said  books  during  the  sermon, 
which  ended,  my  lord  cardinal  went  home  to  dmner,  with  all  the 
other  prelates.* 

•  Howe's  Stow'fl  Ahn.  p.  484.  |  Viteiliot,  B.  IV.  Colt  Lib. 

t  Pennaot's  Lond.  p.  SSO.  * 
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In  the  year  1534,  that  unfortunate  victim  of  priestcraft  and  into- 
lerance, Elizabeth  Barton,  commonly  denominated  the  Holy  Maid 
of  Kent,  was  with  her  accomplices,  exposed  upon  a  scaffold  at  St. 
PauPs  Cross,  whilst  their  confession  was  publicly  read  from  it,  pre- 
vious to  their  execution  at  Tyburn  ;  and  in  the  year  1538,  February 
14,  the  famous  Rood  of  Grace,  or  crucifix,  from  Boxley,  in  Kent, 
was  shewn  openly  at  the  cross,  by  the  enlightened  bishop  Fiaber, 
and  its  artful  construction,  by  which  its  supposed  miraculous  mo- 
tions had  been  effected,  fully  explained  to  the  people,  after  which  it 
was  consigned  to  the  flames  on  the  spot. 

When  the  opposition  of  the  see  of  Rome  to  the  divorce  of  the 
'  Eighth  Harry,'  from  queen  Catherine,  had  determined  that  mo- 
narch to  abrogate  the  Pope's  authority,  an  order  of  the  king  in 
council  was  issued,  commanding,  among  other  things,  that  from 
'  Sonday  to  Sonday,*  such  as  should  preach  at  Paule*s  Crosse, 
should  '  teach  and  declare  to  the  people,  that  neither  the  Pope,  nor 
any  of  his  predecessors,  were  any  thing  more  than  simple  bishops 
of  Rome,  and  had  no  more  real  authority  within  this  realm  than 
.  any  other  foreign  bishop ;  the  paramount  jurisdiction  which  they 
claimed,  being  only  usurped  and  '  under  sufferance  of  princes.'* 
•The  bisbop  of  London  was  also  ordered,  at  his  peril,  *  to  suffer 
none  other  to  preach'  there,  but  '  such  as  would  preach  and  set 
forth  the  same,  f  From  this  pulpit,  likewise,  the  death-bed  gift  of 
the  tyrant  to  the  city  of  London,  of  the  church  of  the  Grey-Friars, 
St.  Bartholomew's  hospital,  &c.  witli  lands  to  the  value  of  600 
marks,  yearly, '  for  relieving  of  the  poore  people,'  was  announced  by 
tlie  bishop  of  Rochester,  Henry  Holbetch.]; 

On  the  accession  of  queen  Mary,  the  orations  pronounced  from 
jLhe  pulpit  cross  vacillated  in  favour  of  the  ancient  regimen,  and 
that  princess  appointed  several  of  her  best  divines  to  preach  here  in 
furtherance  of  her  design  to  restore  the  papal  supremacy.  Several 
tumults  were  the  consequence,  and  two  attempts  were  made,  by 
some  over-zealous  reformists,  to  assassinate  the  preacher,  whilst  in 

•  the  midst  of  his  discoui-se,  yet,  on  both  occasions,  the  weapon  was 
propelled  with  an  erring  aim.§ 

The  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  was  in  like  manner  ushered  m  by 
the  appointment  of  able  men  to  preach  from  this  cross,  but  on  the 
very  opposite  tenets  of  the  reformation,  and  of  the  rejection  of  papal 
authority.  Dr.  Bill,  the  queen's  almoner,  commenced  these  dis- 
courses on  the  9th  April,  1559  ;  and  was  followed  by  Horn,  Jewel, 
Sandys  and  many  others,  who  soon  afterwards  were  promoted  to 
the  highest  dignities  of  our  church.  Here  also,  by  the  royal  com« 
mand,  a  sermon  of  thanksgiving  was  preached,  after  the  signal  dis- 
comfiture of  the  invincible  armada*     Another  sermon  preached  at 

*  Weever^s  Fan.  Mod.  p.  93^  edit  X  Howe's  Slo«*i  Sar.  p.  592. 

16S1.  §  Strype*s  Ann.  vol.  i.  p.  183;  tod 

*  t  Ibid.  Peon.  LoDd.  p.  3SI«  ' 
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this  croMy  and  '  set  out  by  cominand/  was  for  the  ungenerous  pur- 
pose of  stigmatising  the  memory  of  the  unfortunate  earl  of  Essex,  as 
if,  says  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  who  alludes  to  this  circumstance, 
there  had  been  some  sparks  of  indignation  in  the  queen,  that  were 
unquenched  even  with  his  blood. 

In  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  b  an  old  painting  on 
folding  boards,  which,  about  eighty  years  ago,  was  purchased  for 
two  shillings,  out  of  the  rectory  house,  at  LAmborne,  in  Berkshire, 
and  was  one  of  the  means  employed  by  Mr.  Farley  to  promote  his 
great  object  of  exciting  king  James  to  repair  the  cathedral.*  In 
one  compartment  the  king  was  introduced  to  St.  Paul's.  On  a  se- 
cond, the  cathedral  was  represeuted  without  a  spire,  with  rooks 
flying  over  it :  against  the  north  wall  of  the  nave,  a  gallery,  con- 
taining the  king,  queen,  and  prince,  with  Vive  le  Roy^  &c.  on  pan- 
nels  beneath.  In  another  gallery  to  the  left  of  the  royal  family,  sal 
a  group  of  bishops,  lords,  ladies,  &c.  above  it  were  twelve  choristers, 
and  below  it  was  inscribed,  *  Mr.  William  Parker,  citizen  and  mer* 
chant-taylor,  gave  400  poundes  towardes  repaires  of  my  windows.' 
The  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London  were  depicted  in  a  third  gallery ; 
*  a  crowd  of  citizens  of  both  sexes  sit  before  St.  PauFs  cross,  a  hexa- 
gon, which  was  covered  with  lead,  and  surmounted  by  a  large  cross ; 
a  bishop  preaches  here  by  an  hour-glass,  with  several  persons  be- 
hind him,  and  a  verger  at  the  steps.  A  brick  wall  inclosed  the 
pulpit,  within  which  were  people  taking  notes  of  the  sermon,  their 
mk-horns  lying  on  a  step  beneath  the  preacher.  An  elderly  man 
seated  near  the  cross,  is  addressed  by  &  person  bowing,  '  I  pray, 
sir,  what  is  the  text  V  He  answers  the  2d  of  Chronicles,  chap.  24. 
At  the  west  door,  a  coffer,  inscribed,  '  The  offering  chest.'  The 
houses  raised  against  the  building  are  shewn  with  smoaking  chim- 
neys ;  a  label  adds, 

Viewe^  O  Kioge,  howe  my  wall-creepers 
Have  made  mee  worke  for  cbimney-tTreepers.' 

In  another  compartment  the  church  is  represented  repaired,  and 
the  houses  removed,  with  a  gallery  adorned  by  the  arms  of  England, 
London,  and  the  sees  of  Canterbury  and  London.  Other  inscrip- 
tions, besides  those  above-mentioned,  appear  on  different  parts  of 
the  picture.'t 

The  last  sermon,  attended  by  sovereign  presence,  at  St.  Paul's 
cross,  was  that  preached  by  bishop  King,  before  James  the  first  ; 
yet  religious  discourses  continued  to  be  delivered  here,  down  to  the 
time  of  the  civil  wars,  as  is  apparent  from  the  journals  of  the 
house  of  commons,  under  the  oate  of  September  24,  1642,  when 
an  order  of  parliament  was  made,  that  the  lord  mayor,  and  court  of 
aldermen,  for  the  time  being,  should  thenceforth  nominate  and  ap- 
•      « 

•  See  aote,  p,  801.  Gents  Mag.  vol.  t  p.  180. 

*  Mai.  Load.  Red.  vol-  iii.  p.  76.  and 
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point '  all  and  every  the  minister,  or  ministers,  that  shall  preach  be- 
fore them  on  the  Lord's  day/  Sec.  *  at  Paules  church,  Paules  cross, 
the  Spittle,  and  other  places  ;*  and  that  all  sums  ot  money  acscus- 
tomed  to  be  paid  *  for  and  towards  the  satisfaction  of  such  minis- 
ters,' should  be  discharged  as  usual.  Before  this  order  the  preach- 
erti  had  in  general  been  appointed  by  the  bishop  of  London 

It  is  evident  from  various  prints  of  the '  olde  crosse,'  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  congregation  sate  in  the  open  air,  but  the  king 
and  his  train,  and  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  bad  covered  gal- 
leries. 

The  preachers,  who  were  occasionally  called  from  the  University, 
or  other  distant  places,  to  lecture  here,  were  mostly  entertained  from 
coDtributioDs  and  funds,  under  the  controul  of  the  lord  mayor  and 
aldermen.  A  kind  of  inu,  called  '  The  Sbunamites  House,*  was 
kept  by  the  appointment  of  the  church,  for  the  reception  of  such 
preachers ;  and,  at  one  period,  they  were  each  allowed  45«.  for  a 
aemion,  '  with  sweet  and  ccmvenient  lodgings,  fire,  candle,  and  all 
necessaries,  during  five  days  ;'  but  those  allowances  were  afterwards 
leduced  to  40<.  for  a  sermon,  and  four  days  board  and  lodging  at  the 
*  Shunamite's.'  The  funds  for  their  support  are  said  to  have  accu- 
mulated to  the  then  considerable  sum  of  1,770/.  besides  annual  rent 
charges  to  the  amount  of  44/.  6f.  8</. 

Within  the  precincts  of  the  old  cathedral,  which  appean  to  have 
been  first  inclosed  with  a  wall,  by  permission  of  Edward  the  first, 
with  gates  to  shut  at  night,  in  order  to  exclude  the  entrance  of  pro* 
fligate  and  disorderly  people,  by  whom  almost  every  sort  of  crime 
had  been  committed  here,  under  shelter  of  the  darkness,  stood 

The  Bishop's  Palace. 

The  origin  of  this  edifice  does  not  appear,  but  that  it  existed  as 
early  as  1199,  is  evident  from  the  foundation  of  a  chantry  in  that 
year,  for  one  priest,  within  the  chapel  of  the  palace,  by  the  bishop 
William  de  St,  Maria;  another  priest  was  afterwards  added,  by  sir 
Gerard  Braybroke  and  others ;  and  both  of  them  were  united  by 
bishop  Clifford,  in  1408.  The  palace  was  a  building  of  great  ex- 
tent, and  not  unfrequently  became  the  lodging-place  of  our  kings 
and  princes,  as  well  as  of  foreign  ambassadors.  Here,  we  are  in- 
formed bv  Froissart,  Edward  the  third,  and  his  queen  were  enter- 
tained, after  a  great  tournament  in  Smithfield,  and  '  durynge  al  the 
feastes  and  justes,**  made  on  the  same  occasion.  The  young  Ed- 
ward the  fifth  was  also  brought  hither  previous  to  his  appointed 
coronation ;  Catharine  of  Arragon  was  likewise  conducted  to  this 
palace  to  meet  her  spirited  lover,  prince  Arthur,  and  after  the  nup- 
tials at  St.  Pauls,  the  royal  pair  were  splendidly  entertained  and 
lodged  here  during  several  days  ;  and  here  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  sixth,  Margaret,  queen  dowager  of  Scotland,  the  king's  aunt, 
was  lodged  and  banquetted  with  equal  splendour. 

*  FroiMarC's  CbroD.  to),  ii.  p.  104. 
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.  Among  the  Haiieian  maDuscripts,*  is  the  copy  of  an  indenture, 
executed  by  Edmund,  bishop  of  London,  June  the  third,  second  and 
third  of  Philip  and  Mary,  to  Thomas  Darbieshire,  conveying  the 
old  palace  for  the  term  of  sixty*one  years,  at  the  *  accustomed  year- 
lie  rent  of  seven  marks.*  This  building  suffered  the  general  fate  of 
the  city  in  the  great  fire  of  1666 ;  it  was  situated  near  the  site  of 
the  present  Chapter  House,  which  is  a  strong  and  regular  fabric  of 
hrick,  designed  by  sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  consisting  of  a  large 
hall,  and  spacious  apartments  on  the  ground  floor,  with  a  commo- 
dious chapter-room,  &c*  above.  The  present  lown  residence  of 
the  bbhops  of  LondoD  is  in  St.  James's  square. 

Near  the  east  end  of  the  bishop's  palace,  was  situated  Pardon- 
Cburch-Haugh,  in  which  was  a  chapel,  originally  founded  bv  Gil- 
bert Becket  (father  to  the  celebrated  archbishop  of  that  name)  who 
was  portreve  of  London  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  and  who  was  buried 
within  it.     This  chapel  was  rebuilt  by  dean  Moore  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  fifth,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Anne,  and  St.  Thomas  of  Can- 
terbury :  agreeably  to  his  intentions,  a  chantry  was  also  founded 
here  by  his  executors  for  three  priests ;  to  whom  a  fourth  was  added 
in  the  succeeding  reign,  by  Walter  Cakton.     This  chapel  and  plot 
of  ground  was '  environed,'  says  Stow,  *  by  one  great  cloyster,'  about 
which '  was  artificially,  and  richly  painted,  the  dance  of  Machabre, 
or  dance  of  Death,  at  the  special  request  and  dispence  of  Jenkin  Car- 
penter [a  cilizeo  and  mercer]  in  the  raigne  of  Henry  the  sixth. 'f 
This  was  a  favourite  subject  with  religious  communities,  and  appears 
to  have  been  originally  designed  from  a  poem,  written  by  one 
Machabre»  a  German,  in  his  own  language,  but  afterwards  translated 
into  French,  and  painted  with  the  corresponding  delineations  round 
the  cloister  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  in  Paris.    This 
picture  represented  an  extended  train  of  all  orders  and  degrees  of 
men,  from  the  Pope  to  the  very  lowest  of  the  human  race,  each 
figure  having  Death  for  his  partner ;  and  the  meagre  spectre  who 
leads  the  dance,  being  depicted  shaking  his  wanmg  hour-glass. 
Our  own  poet,  Lydgate,  who  flourished  about  the  year  1430,  tran- 
slated the  French  verses  into  English,  and  his  lines  have  been  pre- 
served by  Dugdale,  who  has  also  given  a  print  of  the  subject.}  Over 
the  east  side  of  the  cloister  was  also  *  a  faire  library,  well  furnished 
with  faire-written  books,  in  vellum,'§  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  sixth,  by  Walter  Shiryngton,  a  canon-residentiary  of  St.  Paul's, 
chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.    This  library,  with  the  whole 
cloister,  the  tombs,  and  the  chapel,  was  demolished  in  the  year 

^  No.  9996.  by  that  eminent  artiit  at  Basil.— Bray- 

t  Sar.  of  Lotod.  p.  864.    Edit.  1592.  l«y,  ii-  SI 9. 

t  Dug.  Mod.  Ang.  vol.  i.  p.  S67.  §  In  Do^.  Hist.  St.  Paol*s,  app.  p. 

Horace  Walpole^  remarks,  that '  Hoi-  61,  is  a  catalogue  of  these  books;  one 

bein,  by  borrowing  the  thouf^ht,  eo-  of    the    MS.  is  in  the  British   Mu- 

nobled  the  pictures;'   (his  alludes  to  seum.  I 
the  lamoos  Dance  of  Death,  painted 
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1549,  by  order  of  the  protector,  Somerset,  who  wanted  the  materiab 
for  carrying  on  his  extensive  palace  in  the  Strand. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  church  was  also  a  spacious  charnel 
house,  with  a  chapel  above  ;  the  latter  of  which  was  built  about  the 
year  1282,  (tenth  of  Edward  the  first)  at  which  time  Henry  Wallies, 
mayor  of  London,  with  other  citizens,  agreed  to  assign  a  yearly 
rent  of  ten  marks  towards  the  new  building,  and  five  marks  for  a 
chaplain,  *  for  cause  of  shops  by  them  builded  without  the  wal  of 
the  church-yard/*  This  foundation  having  fallen  to  decay,  through 
a  misapplication  of  the  revenues,  was  re-endowed  under  licence  from 
Henry  the  sixth,  by  Jenkyn  Carpenter,  and  two  brotherhoods  were 
likewise  established  here.  Several  eminent  citizens  were  interred 
in  this  chapel ;  three  of  whom,  Robert  Barton,  sir  Henry  Barton, 
mayor  in  1416,  and  sir  Thomas  Mirfine,  mayor  in  1518,  were  '  en- 
tombed, with  their  images  of  alabaster  over  them,  grated  about  with 
iron/f  These  tombs  were  all  demolished  in  the  year  1549,  and  the 
building  was  converted  into  warehouses  and  dwellings,  with  sheds 
'  for  stationers  builded  before  it.'  At  the  same  time,  the  bones  ol 
the  dead,  which  had  been  '  couched  up  in  the  charnel,'  and  which, 
*  by  report  of  him  who  paid  for  the  carriage,'  amounted  *  to  more 
than  1000  cart  loads,'  were  conveyed  into  Fuisbury  field,  '  and  there 
on  a  moorish  ground,  in  shori  space  after  raysed  (by  soylage  of  the 
citie)  to  bear  three  winde-milles.']; 

in  the  eastern  quarter  of  the  church-yard,  near  the  north  side  ol 
St.  Paul's  school,  '  was  of  old  time  a  great  and  high  dochier  (or 
bell-house)  four  square,  builded  of  stone,  and  in  the  same,  a  most 
strong  frame  of  timber,  with  foure  belles,  the  greatest  that  I  have 
heard  off ;  these  were  called  Jesus  belles,  and  belonged  to  Jesus 
chapel.*  On  the  tower  was  a  lofty  spire  of  timber,  covered  with 
lead,  erected  about  the  y^ar  1316,  and  having  an  image  of  St.  Paul 
oa  the  top.'  This  bell  tower  was  won  at  dice  from  Henry  the  eighth 
by  sir  Miles  Partridge,  knt.  who  '  caused  the  belles  to  be  broken  as 
they  hung,'  the  building  to  be  taken  down,  and  the  materials  sokl. 
Stow  says,  that '  in  place  of  this  clochearde,  of  old  times,  the  com- 
mon bell  of  the  citie  was  used  to  be  roong  lor  the  assembly  ol  the 
citizens  to  theur  foik-mote8.'§ 

The  Clutpter  Houte^ 

On  the  north  side  of  St.  Paul's  church-yard,  and  at  the  east 
corner  of  Chapter-house  court,  is  the  present  chapter  bouse  of  St. 
Paul's,  a  large  edifice  of  red  brick,  with  a  centre  slightly  marked, 
and  each  angle  finished  with  rusticated  antae,  without  either  capi- 
tals or  bases.  The  interior  is  said  to  contain  numerous  portraits, 
among  which  is  one  of  the  architect  of  the  cathedral  and  this  edi- 
fice. 

•   Siow*8  l^Dd.  p.  866  t  Ibid,  pw  »67.  {  Ibi  ^  Ibid 
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St.  FaUh*i  Church. 

The  church  of  St.  Faith  was  originally  a  distinct  building,  stand- 
ing near  the  east  end  of  St.  Paul's,  hut  when  the  old  cathedral  was 
enlarged,  between  the  years  1266  and  1312,   it  was  taken  down, 
and  an  extensive  part  of  the  vaults  was  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
the  parishioners  of  St.  Faith,  in  lieu  of  the  demolished  fabric.     This 
was  afterwards  called  ecclentB  $ancta  fidei  in  cryptu,  and,  accord- 
ing to  a  representation  made  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  in  the  year 
1705,  measured  180  feet  in  length,  and  80  feet  in  breadth.     After 
the  fire  of  London,  the  parish  of  St.  Faith  was  joined  to  that  of  St. 
Augustine,  and,  on  the  rebuilding  of  the  cathedral,^  a  portion  of  the 
church-yard  belonging  to  the  former  was  taken  to  enlarge  the  ave- 
nues round  the  east  end  of  St.  Paul's,  and  the  remainder  was  in- 
closed within  the  cathedral  railing.     On  the  union  of  the  parishes, 
or  more  accurately,  from  the  time  of  the  great  fire,  the  vaults  ceased 
to  be  used,  except  for  interments :  but  the  dean  and  chapter  having, 
in  the  year  1723,  caused  a  railing  to  be  set  up,  by  which  the  space 
ef  ground  appropriated  to  the  parish  of  St  Faith  was  reduced  to  154 
feet  by  54 J,  a  long  disagreement  ensued,  and  had  nearly  terminated 
in  an  expensive  suit-at-law.     A  final  agreement,  however,  was  at 
length  entered  into,  in  May,  1757,  and  enrolled  in  Chancery  in  the 
year  following,  in  which  it  was  declared  that  *  the  parishes  of  St. 
Faith  and  St.  Augustine  shall  be  at  liberty  to  bury  their  inhabitants 
and  others  in  that  part  of  the  vaults  under  the  said  cathedral,  con- 
taining 2,600  square  feet,  be  the  same  more  or  less,  clear  of  walls 
and  piers,  which  is  separated  from  the  other  part  of  those  vaults  by 
a  rail,  and  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  bury  in  ;  but  not  so 
near  the  foundation  of  the  said  cathedral  as  may  injure  the  same; 
paying  for  every  such  burial  the  usual  fees  of  6s.  Bd,  to  the  dean  and 
chapter,  and  6s,  Qd,  to  the  clerk  of  the  works,  or  to  such  person  as 
the  dean  and  chapter  shall  appoint ;'  and,  '  secondly,  that  the  said 
parishes  may  and  shall  bury  their  inhabitants  in  all  and  every  part 
of  the  north-east  part  of  the  church-yard  adjoining  to  the  said 
cathedral,  containing  25,810  square  feet,  be  the  same  more  or  lesa^ 
clear  of  the  pavements,  in  common  with  the  dean  and  chapter,  pay- 
ing the  usual  fee  of  3s.  Ad,  to  the  dean  and  chapter  for  every  burial.' 
In  the  course  of  the  dispute,  the  ancient  lease  was  referred  to, 
which  had  been  granted  by  the  dean  and  chapter  in  1552,  to  the 
parish  of  St.  Faith,  and  which  vested  in  the  latter  for'  fourscore  and 
nineteen  years,'  at  the  yearly  rent  of  12d,  all  that  part  of  the  vault 
called  the  '  crowds,  or  Jesus  chapel,*  together  with  an  adjoining 
chapel  on  the  south-west,  called  *  the  chapel  of  our  Lady  and  St. 
Nicholas,*  and  '  the  entry  to  the  same ;'  but  reserving  to  the  said 
dean  and  chapter,  and  their  successors,  '  free  ingress  and  egress 
through  the  said  entry  to  their  crowds,  commonly  called  their  store- 
house or  wuie-cellar.*     By  the  same  instrument,  the  churchwardens 
of  St*  Faith  made  over  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  and  their  succes- 
sors, for  ever, '  all  that  vault  or  crowds  within  the  said  church  of  St. 
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Paul'sy  lately  named,  called,  or  reputed  Cor  Ihe  parishes,  the  Virgtn 
lying  within  the  same,*  and  ail  the  appurtenances  of  Uie 
same/  &c. 

It  appears  from  Stow,  that  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Faith  in 
crvptis,  and  which  must  have  been  what  was  granted  as  above  to 
the  dean  and  chapter;  was  under  the  choir  of  St.  PaiiFs,  and  ad- 
joining to  the  west  end  of  Jesus  chapel;  which  latter  must,  of 
course,  have  been  immediately  beneath  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady. 

On  the  east  side  of  St.  PauFs  cathedral  is 

St.  PauVM  School. 

This  eminent  institution  was  founded  and  endowed  by  Dr.  John 
Colet,  dean  of  St.  FauFs,  on  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  seminary, 
tliat  had  been  subordinate  to  the  cathedral  establishment ;  and  was 
one  of  the  trea  principalea  eccleaia  scholas,  in  Londonia,  celebrated 
by  Fitz-Stephen,  as  of  ancient  dignity  and  privilege.  Dugdale 
mentions  a  charter  of  the  time  of  Henry  the  first,  by  which  the 
bishop  Richard  de  Belmeis,  granted  to  '  Hugh,  the  schoolmaster, 
and  his  successor  in  that  eraployment,  the  habitation  of  Durandus, 
at  the  corner  of  the  turret,  [that  is  the  clochier,  or  bell-tower,] 
where  William,  dean  of  St.  Paul's  had  placed  him,  by  bis  the 
said  bishop*s  command  ;  together  with  the  custody  of  the  library 
belonging  to  the  church.^  Henry,  a  canon  of  St.  Pauls,  who  had 
been  educated  under  the  said  Hugh,  succeeded,  and  besides  the 
house  he  bad  given  to  him  by  the  said  bishop,  '  a  meadow  at  Ful- 
ham,  with  the  tithes  of  liings  and  Madeley,*  to  augment  the  reve- 
nues of  the  school  ;  a  further  augmenation  was  made  by  bishop 
Nigel,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  first,  who  gave  '  unto  this  school 
all  the  titlies  arising  from  his  demesnes  at  Fulhani  and  Horsete.^f 
The  appointments  were  made  by  the  chancellor  of  St.  Pauls,  but  the 
dean  and  chapter  only  had  authority  to  give  possession  to  the 
master ;  who  was  to  be  sober,  honest,  and  learned  ;  and  a  teacher 
not  only  of  grammar,  but  of  viiiue,  '  JEia  non  solum  grammaiicet, 
Med  etiam  virtutis  magister  Tl  In  the  course  of  ages  tliia  school  fell 
to  decay,  but  at  what  particular  period  is  not  known  with  certainty. 
.  The  present  foundation  was  commenced  in  the  yea  1509,  and 
completed  about  five  years  afterwards,  by  dean  Colet,  whose  piety 
induced  him  to  consecrate  it  to  the  honour  of  the  child  Jesus, 
(*  Christ  Jesu  in  puerilia^)  and '  his  blessed  mother  Mary !'  This  be- 
nevolent prelate  was  the  eldest  son  of  sir  Henry  Colet,  knt.  mercer, 
and  twice  lord  mayor  of  London,  and  dame  Christian,  his  wife  ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  numerous  progeny  of  his  parents,  who  l.ad 
twenty-one  children,  ten  sons,  and  eleven  daughters,  he  proved  the 
only  survivor.     He  was  born  in  St.  Anthony's .  parish,  in  this  city, 

i 
*  Mr.  Hrayley  wj%  'coold  this  be      peror  Dioclesian,  or  a  flgtire  of  the 
Ihe  virgin  SuFaith,  who  is  said  to  have       Virgin  Mary  V  Brayley,  ii.  S04. 
suffered  marlyrdom  during  the  perse-  t  Dug.  Hist  St.  PaQl%  pp.  0, 10. 

cution  of  the  Christians  under  thie  em.  |  }ffa^,  l^Dd.  vol.  iiL  p.  18;^. 
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in  the  year  1466,  and  is  aappoted  to  have  heen  taught  Ihe  rudiments 
of  learning  iu  the  school  attached  to  his  parochial  church.  In  1483« 
he  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  where  he  oontmued  about 
iieven  years,  and  made  great  progress  in  logic,  philology,  and  the 
juaLhenialics.  He  then  travelled  into  France  and  Italy,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  some  successful  disputations,  conducted  agreeably^  to 
the  scholastic  regimen  of  those  times,  became,  in  foreign  universitiip, 
exceedingly  admired  for  his  learning  and  talents.  After  his  return 
from  the  continent,  he  obtained  various  promotions  in  the  church, 
and  having  commenced  doctor  of  divinity,  about  the  year  1504,  was 
soon  afterwards  preferred  to  the  deanery  of  St.  Paurs,  by  Henry 
the  aeventh,  whose  favour  he  had  obtained,  and  who,  whatever  were 
his  faults,  was  not  inattentive  to  the  promotion  of  men  of  talents. 
It  was  impossible,  remarks  a  contemporary  writer,  '  that  in  the  then 
clerical  state  of  the  metropolis,  the  monarch  could  have  made  a 
better  choice.  Learned,  benevolent,  pious,  exemplary  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty,  and  equally  so  for  the  regularity  of  his  life,  the 
people,  who  daily  experienced  bis  munificence,  idolized  the  dean  ; 
consequently  his  death,'  which  was  occasioned  by  a  consumption, 
after  an  imperfect  recovery  from  the  sweating  isickness,  '  was  a  sub* 
ject  of  general  lamentation.'  He  died  on  the  16th  of  September, 
1519,  in  which  year  the  disease  just  named,  raged  in  England  with 
uncommon  violence. 

Whilst  Dr.  Colet  was  at  Oxford,  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
learned  Erasmus,  and  to  the  arguments  employed  by  these  friends 
agaiust  the  subtle  distinctions  of  the  old  school-men,  and  to  the 
boldness  with  which  they  canvassed  the  abuses  of  Ihe  Catholic 
hierarchy,  the  Reformation  was  much  indebted  for  its  advancement ; 
so  much  so  indeed,  that  the  bishop  and  vicars  of  his  own  church, 
would  gladly  have  consigned  the  dean  to '  the  stake  and  martyrdom,' 
if  his  enlightened  and  powerful  friends,  combined  with  the  undeviat- 
ing  regularity  of  his  own  conduct  had  not  preserved  him.  In  a 
summary,  that  has  been  given  of  his  character,  he  is  stated  to  have 
been  *  the  complete  [Christian]  philosopher,  and  capable  of  the  most 
rigid  self-denial,  a  conqueror  of  himself,  another  Socrates :  though 
iucltned  by  nature  to  love,  luxury,  somnolency,  fond  of  .wine  and 
levity,  avaricious  and  high-spirited,  he  yet  mastered  all  those  pro- 
pensities through  a  mental  conviction  of  the  pernicious  consequences 
attending  their  indulgence,  so  effectually,  that  he  was  chaste,  ab- 
stemious, an  early  riser,  temperate,  grave,  generous,  and  meek, 
even  to  the  bearing  of  reproof  from  his  own  servant.'  He  was  bu- 
ried in  St.  Paul's,  under  a  monument  erected  by  himself ,  in  the 
south  aisle  of  the  choir. 

In  the  '  Life  of  dean  Colet,'  by  Dr.  Knight,  is  a  translation  from 
A  Latin  letter,  written  by  Erasmus  to  Justin  Jonas,  in  which  is  tiie 
following  curious  account  of  the  fouudation  of  SL  Paul's  school. 
Speaking  of  the  dean,  Erasmus  says : — 

'  Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  when,  by  right  of  inheritance,  lie 
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was  poaaessed  of  a  good  sum  of  money  ;  lest  the  keepbg  of  it  should 
corrupt  his  mmd,  and  turn  it  too  much  toward  the  world,  he  laid 
out  a  great  part  of  it  in  huilding  a  new  school  in  the  church-yard  of 
St.  Paul's,  dedicated  to  the  child  Jesus :  a  magnificent  fabric  ;  to 
which  he  added  two  dwelling  houses  for  the  two  several  masters  : 
and  to  them  he  allotted  ample  salaries,  that  they  might  teach  a 
certain  number  of  boys,  free,  and  for  the  sake  of  charity.  He 
divided  the  school  into  four  apartments.  The  first,  viz.  the  porch 
and  entrance,  is  for  catechumens,  or  the  children  to  be  instructed 
in  the  principles  of  religion ;  where  no  child  is  to  be  admitted  but 
what  can  read  and  write.  The  second  apartment  is  for  the  lower 
boys,  to  be  taught  by  the  second  master  or  usher ;  the  third  for  the 
upper  forms,  under  the  head  master:  which  two  parts  of  the 
school  are  divided  b^  a  curtain,  to  be  drawn  at  pleasure.  Over  the 
master's  chair  is  an  image  of  the  child  Jesus,  of  admirable  work,  in 
the  gesture  of  teaching :  whom  all  the  boys,  going  and  coming,  sa- 
lute with  a  short  hymn  :  and  there  is  a  representation  of  God  the 
Father,  saying  '  Hear  ye  him ;'  these  words  being  written  at  my 
suggestion.  The  fourth,  or  last  apartment,  is  a  little  chapel  for 
divine  service.  The  school  has  no  corners,  or  hiding  places ;  nothing 
like  a  cell  or  closet.  The  boys  have  their  distinct  forms,  or 
l)enches,  one  above  another.  Every  form  holds  sixteen  ;  and  he  that 
is  head,  or  captain  of  each  form,  has  a  little  kind  of  desk  by  way  of 
pre-eminence.  They  are  not  to  admit  all  boys  of  course;  but  to 
choose  them  in  according  to  their  parts  and  capacities.  The  wise 
and  sagacious  founder  saw  that  the  greatest  hopes  and  happiness  of  the 
commonwealth  were  in  the  training  up  children  to  good  letters,  and 
true  religion,  for  which  purpose  he  laid  out  an  immense  sum  of 
money ;  and — ^after  he  had  finished  all,  he  left  the  perpetual  care 
and  oversight  of  the  estate,  not  to  the  clergy ;  not  to  the  bishop ; 
not  to  the  chapter;  nor  to  any  great  minister  at  court,  but  amongst 
the  married  laymen,  to  the  company  of  mercers,  men  of  probity  and 
reputation  :  (and  when  he  was  asked  the  reason  of  so  committing 
the  trust,  he  answered  to  this  effect ;)  that  there  was  no  absolute 
certainty  in  human  affairs  ;  but  for  his  part,  he  found  less  corrup- 
tion in  such  a  body  of  citizens,  than  in  any  other  order  or  degree  of 
mankind.' 

In  framing  the  statutes  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  his 
school.  Dr.  Colet  was  exceedingly  particular.  He  prefaced  his  in- 
structions, by  stating  his  ardent  wish  that  the  children  should  be 
brought  up  '  in  good  manners  and  literature ;'  and  declares  that  he 
had  built  a  school  for '  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  lK>ys,  to  be 
taught  free  in  the  same ;  and  ordained  there  a  master,  a  sub-master, 
and  a  chaplain,  with  sufficient  and  perpetual  stipends,  ever  to  en- 
dure, and  set  patrons,  defenders,  governors,  and  rulers  of  the  same 
school,  the  honest  and  faithful  fellowship  of  the  mercers  of 
London,' 

In  the  statutes,  the  dean  defines  the  qualifications,  &c.  of  the 
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masters,  and  directs  that  they  shall '  be  learned  in  pure  Greek  and 
Latin;  and  shall  neither  hold  benefice  with  cure,*  lectured,  nor 
professorship,  that  no  impediment  might  divert  their  attention  from 
tlie  duties  of  the  school :  that  the  salary  of  the  high  master  should 
be  one  mark  per  week,  with  a  gown  annually  of  four  nobles  value, 
and  that  upon  his  demise,  the  sub-master,  whose  stipend  was  to  be 
six  shillings  and  eight  pence  a  year,  with  a  gown  as  before,  should 
be  chosen  to  succeed  in  preference  to  any  other  candidate :  that  the 
chaplain  shall  be  an  honest  virtuous  priest,  and  '  help  to  teach  in 
the^pchool.' 

he  then  directs,  that '  children  of  all  nations  and  countries,  in<^ 
differently,  should  be  taught,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-three,*  that  number  having  been  fixed  on  in  allusion  to  the 
fish  taken  by  St.  Peter.     '  The  master  to  admit  these  children  as 
they  offered,  but  first  to  see  that  they  can  say  the  catechism,  and 
also  read  and  write  competently  ;  and  to  pay  4d.  for  writing  their 
name,  which  money  the  poor  scholar  that  swept  tlie  school  was  to 
have.     Thrice  a  day,  viz.  morning,  noon,  and  evening,  prostrate,  to 
say  the  prayers  contained  in  a  table  at  the  school.     No  tallow  can* 
dies,  but  only  wax  to  be  used,  no  meat,  drink,  or  bottles,  to  be 
brought ;  nor  no  breakfasts  nor  drinkings  in  the  time  of  learning. 
That  they  have  no  remedies,  (that  is  play  days  begged)  under  penalty 
of  twenty  shillings  from  the  high  master,  except  the  kmg,  and  arch- 
bishop, or  a  bishop,  present  in  his  own  person,  desired  it.     The 
children  every  Childermas  day  go  to  PauFs  church,  and  hear  the 
child-bishop  sermon,  and  after  to  be  at  the  high  mass,   and  each 
offer  a  penny  to  the  child-bishop ;  and  with  them  the  masters  and 
surveyors  of  the  school.     In  general  processions,  when  warned,  they 
shall  go  two  and  two  together,  soberly ;  and  not  sing  out,  but  say 
devoutly  seven  psalms  with  the  litany.     That  if  any  child  admitted 
here,  go  to  any  other  school  to  learn  there,  such  child  for  no  man's 
suit  be  again  received  into  the  school.     That  one  scholar  shall  pre- 
side on  every  form,  and  that  the  teaching  commence  at  seven  in  the 
morning,  continue  till  eleven,  re-commence  at  one,  and  terminate 
for  the  day,  at  five  ;  with  prayers  at  morning,  noon,  and  evening. 
The  children  to  be  taught  always  in  good  literature,  both  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  good  authors,  such  as  have  the  very  Roman  eloquence 
joined  with  wisdom ;  especially  Christian  authors,  that  wrote  their 
wisdom  with  clean  and  chaste  Latin,  either  in  verse  or  prose.* 

The  direction  of  the  institution  is  vested  in  the  mercer's  com- 
pany, who  are  directed  to  choose  eleven  persons  annually,  as  '  sur- 
veyors of  the  school,^  who  are  to  receive  the  rents  arising  from  the 
endowments,  pay  the  salaries,  &c.  All  the  affairs  relating  to  the 
estates  are  desired  to.  be  managed  by  the  surveyors.  The  dean 
then  says  with  emphatic  lacoTAicism,  '  let  not  the  lands  of  the  school 
but  by  the  space  of  five  years,'  and  solemnly  charges  the  company 
'  to  guard  and  promote  the  foundation  for  ever,  to  the  utmost  of 
their  ability,  as  they  fear  the  just  vengeance  of  the  Deitv  for  neg- 
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lecting  it,  and  to  make  such  other  regulatioDs,  as  time  and  Gircum- 
atances  might  render  necessary,  with  the  advice  and  aaaistanoe  of 
good-lettered  and  learned  men.' 

The  book  concludes  with  the  ordinary  charges  paid  out  yearly. 

To  the  high  master  at  13«.  4d.  per  week 34  13  4 

To  the  middle  master  26  marks 17  6  8 

To  the  priest ®  ^  ^ 

Their  liveries 4  0  0 

The  supervisors  and  surveyors L 4  0  0 

For  visiting  of  lands 4  0  0 

Theclerk 0  3  4 

The  master  warden    0  5  0 

The  steward 0  2  0 

To  bailiffs 0  2  0 

The  costs  of  the  dinner 16  8 

The  officer  of  the  mercery,  renter  of  the  school 1  0  0 

For  his  gown ^  3  0 

76    2    0 
There  resteth  to  the  reparations,  suits,  casualties,  and 

all  the  other  charges  extraordinary 38    6  3J 

114     8  3^ 

To  all  this  John  Colet  subscribed  his  hand  thus  :  Joannet  Cole- 
ius^  fundator  novtp  scholce  manu  mea  propria. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  the  expenditure  in  1819,  free  of 
extras,  &c.  from  the  report  on  public  charities.  The  commissioner 
observe,  that  *  it  is  obvious,  that  the  present  large  and  improving 
revenue,  under  a  somewhat  more  economical  system  of  management, 
would  be  adequate  to  the  production  of  a  far  more  extensive  benefit 
than  the  mere  instruction  in  classical  learning  of  153  scholars.' 

£.     8.  d. 

Quit  rents 9  19  4 

Masters  salaries  and  allowances 1,513  13  4 

Salaries  and  gratuities  to  the  clerk  of  the  company, 

121/. ;  accountaiint,  40/.  ;  beadles,  10/. 171     0  0 

Receivers  poundage  145    9  10} 

Exhibitions 425     0  0 

Rev.  Dr.  Roberts,  late  high  master  (annuity) 1,000     0  0 

Courts  and  committees 287  14  0 

Repairs 405     0  7 

Taxes,  rates,  &€ 120     7  4 

Insurance  of  the  school  and  masters  houses,  and  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  school  property   » . .     158  18  3 
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Apposition  dinner 229    0  0 

Surveyor 214    6  9 

Law  and  agency    129  19  8 

Mrs.  Wood,  widow  of  the  late  sur-master  (pension)  60-    0  0 

Literary  prizes  as  rewards  to  the  scholars 4013  0 

Books  tor  St.  PauPs  school  library 49    0  4 

Small  payments  to  the  company's  officers,  directed 

by  the  statutes   * 10     3  4 

Examiners  at  the  apposition ^21*0  0 

Senior  scholar  (a  present  going  to  college) 31  10  0 

Porter  boy 2     0  0 

High  masters  bill  of  disbursements  (for  firing  aiid 

wax  lights  in  the  library,  cleaning  the   school, 

theses  and  tickets  for  the  apposition,  ftc.) 40  17  0 

Francis  Goode  (a  present  of  books  to  a  scholar  who 

had  distinguished  himself  at  the  university)  ....  25     0  0^ 

Marking  out  Arbour-field  at  Stepney    . . .  /. 21  13  6- 

Felling  timber  m  Bucks 42  18  4 ' 

Sundry  petty  disbursements    74  10  3 

£.5,261  13     9^ 

The  annua*  rental  of  the  tenements  and  lands  (which  lie  chiefly 
in  Buckinghamshire,)  given  by  the  munificent  founder  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  school,  amounted  at  the  period,  of  foundation  to  the  sum  of 
118{.4s.  Id.  and  according  to  Dr.  Knight,  the  dean  estimated  that 
when  the  yearly  expenses  of  the  school  were  defrayed,  there  would 
be  an  overplus  of  38/.  lOs.  3c/.  Since  then,  the  revenues  have  ex- 
perienced a  iast  increase,  through  the  progressive  augmentation  in 
the  value  of  property.  Various  subsequent  donations  have  also 
been  added  to  the  ongmal  endowments  ;  and  independently  of  all 
other  advantages,  there  are  no  fewer  than  twenty-seven  exhibitions 
belonging  to  this  seminary.  The  most  valuable  exhibition  is  given 
to  the  captain  of  the  school,  who  leaves  it  annually  at  Easter  ;  this 
is  not  confined  to  any  particular  college,  and  is  tenable  with  any 
collegiate  preferment,  excepting  a  fellowship ;  it  amounts  to  40/. 
per  annum,  for  four  years,  and  60/.  for  each  of  the  three  succeed- 
ing years. 

The  school  described  by  Erasmus  was  consumed  by  the  fire  of 
London,  in  1006,  and  the  late  edifice  was  erected  between  that  pe- 
riod and  the  year  1670,  at  the  charge  of  the  mercers'  company, 
under  the  particular  direction  of  Robert  Ware,  esq.  the  warden. 
Though  a  singular  building,  it  was  not  an  unhandsome  one ;  it  form- 
ed a  parallellogram,  extending  north  and  south,  and  consisted  of  a 
centre,  which  was  properly  the  school,  and  two  wings;  the  north 
wing  being  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  head  master,  and  the 
south  wing  to  the  second  master ;  these  wings,  which  included  a 
lumber  of  convenient  and  elegant  apartments,  were  of  brick^  with 
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stone  fadngB,  wmdow-frames,  cornices.  Sec.  and  rose  to  nearly  twice 
the  height  of  the  school ;  the  latter  was  all  of  stone,  and  bad  a  pro- 
jecting centre,  terminated  by  a  pediment,  in  the  tympan  of  which 
was  a  shield  charged  with  the  arms  of  the  founder ;  and  over  the 
apex  a  statue  designed  to  represent  Learning.  Along  the  whole  ran 
a  cornice  and  ballustrade,  crowned  with  busts  and  vases ;  and  below 
the  cornice  these  words,  iEoBS  Prjeceptoris  Grammaticks. 
Six  large  windows  raised  to  a  considerable  height  from  the  ground, 
admitted  the  light  into  the  school ;  those  bdow  the  pediment  were 
square-headed,  the  others  semi -circular,  and  the  spaces  between  the 
latter  were  ornamented  with  sculptures  in  relief.  The  school-room 
was  a  spacious  apartment,  having  the  motto  *  Doce,  duce,  out  du^ 
cede,*  over  the  entrance.  Over  the  throne  of  the  high  master  were 
the  words,  *  Intendas  animum  studiiM  et  rebus  honestis/  and  above 
his  seat  was  an  animated  bust  of  dean  Colet,  in  statuary  Diarble» 
copied  (with  the  attitude  improved)  by  the  late  Mr.  Banks,  from  a 
more  ancient  one.  Another  bust  in  white  marble  on  the  left  of  the 
chair,  represented  the  late  highly  respected  master,  Mr.  George 
Thicknesse;  this  was  executed  with  the  proceeds  of  a  voluntary 
Bubscriplion  made  by  his  grateful  pupils.  The  scholars  are  now 
taught  by  three  masters  and  assistants ;  the  high  master,  besides 
his  residence  at  the  school,  has  the  ancient  house  of  dean  Colet,  at 
Stepney,  attadied  to  his  situation  as  first  preceptor. 

The  present  edifice  has  a  front  in  St.  PauFs  Church-yard,  and 
another  in  the  Old  Change.  The  principal  facade  is  built  with 
Bath  stone.  In  the  centre  is  a  portico  of  considerable  projection  in 
two  stories.  The  lower  consists  of  six  square  pedestals,  rusticated, 
and  sustaining   an    architrave    and  frieze,  the  latter  inscribed, 

3CHOLA  CATECHIZATIONIS  PUBRORUM    IN    CHRISTI   OPT.  MAX* 
FIDK  ET  BONIS  UTERIS. 

The  second  story  is  composed  of  six  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  from  the  temple  of  the  Sybils,  sustaining  an  entablature,  the 
frieze  enriched  with  festoons  of  foliage  hanging  from  the  honis  of 
bulls  skulls,  and  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  pediment.  At  the  badk 
of  the  portico  on  the  ground  floor,  are  four  columns  of  the  Doric 
order,  the  intercolumniations  filled  with  screens  of  trellis  work  in 
iron,  the  ground  floor  being  intended  for  a  play  ground  ;  in  the  se- 
cond story  are  five  lofty  windows,  corresponding  with  the  interco- 
lumniations, a  circular  cupola,  lighted  by  lateral  windows,  rises  above 
the  roof  at  the  back  of  the  portico ;  the  remainder  of  the  design  is 
made  in  height  into  three  stories,  the  lower  story  rusticated  and 
containing  entrances  and  windows,  and  the  upper  stories  having 
also  windows :  an  entablature  continued  from  the  portico  and  a  block- 
ing course  completes  the  elevation  ;  each  extremity  of  the  front  is 
marked  by  a  slight  projection,  decorated  with  two  half,  columns 
between  two  antie,  the  entablature  breaking  over  these  portions. 
The  back  part  in  the  Old  Change,  is  built  of  brick,  with  stone  dress^ 
ings;  it  is  made  into  a  centre  with  wings;  the  lower  story  of  the 
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.centre,  like  ihe  opposite  front  is  open,  and  has  similar  screens,  the 
upper  story  has  windows,  as  in  the  other  side,  and  the  elevation  is 
finished  with  a  pediment;  the  side  windows  are  in  the  usual  style 
of  dwelling  houses.  The  interior  of  the  school  is  handsomely 
fitted  up.  On  each  side  are  three  tier  of  seats  and  forms,  and  in 
the  centre  are  four  desks  for  the  masters.  Above  each  of  the  doors 
of  entrance  is  Discs  aut  discede.  The  ceiling  is  carved  and 
panneiled,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  large  but  handsome  flower.  At  the 
north  end  of  the  school  is  the  bust  of  dean  Colet  mentioned  before* 
The  architect  of  the  present  edifice  was  Geo.  Smith,  esq. 

The  school  is  divided  into  eight  classes,  or  forms ;  on  the  lowest 
of  which  the  children  are  taught  the  rudiments  of  languages,  and 
are  thence  advanced  according  to  their  proficiency  to  the  other 
forms,  till  they  reach  the  eighth,  or  highest.  At  this  period,  they 
are  generally  good  grammarians  and  orators,  and  well  instructed  in 
the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and  sometimes  in  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages. The  most  proficient  scholars  are  thXMe  sent  to  the  Uni- 
versity, under  the  exhibitions  before-mentioned,  which  are  of  dif- 
ferent values  from  ten  to  thirty,  and  forty  pounds,  or  upwards,  an- 
nually. Soim  after  Easter,  every  year,  a  grand  examination  is 
made,  which  occupies  two  days,  on  the  last  of  which  the  seniors 
of  the  eighth  class  make  recitatioos  in  Greek,  Latin,  English,  &c, 
previous  to  their  entrance  into  some  college.  A  small  library  is  at- 
tached to  the  school,  which  has  t>een  principally  formed  with  books 
presented  by  the  different  gentlemen  educated  here.  Though  the 
worthy  dean  lived  only  ten  years  after  he  had  commenced  this 
foundation,  he  bad  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  establishment  flourish 
in  such  a  considerable  degree,  that  the  great  sir  Thomas  More,  in 
a  letter  which  he  sent  to  him,  compared  the  school '  to  the  wooden 
horse  of  Troy,  out  of  which  the  Grecians  issued  to  surprise  the  city ;' 
m  like  manner,  he  continues  '  out  of  this  your  school,  many  have 
come  that  have  subverted  and  overthrown  all  ignorance  and  rude- 
ness.' 

Among"  the  eminent  men  who  received  their  education  in  this 
school,  were  sir  Anthony  Denny,  privy  counsellor  to  Henry  VHL 
Sir  William  Paget,  lord  Beaudesert,  privy  counsellor  to  four  suc- 
cessive princes,  died  1663.  Sir  Edward  North,  lord  North,  privy 
eounsellor  to  four  successive  princes,  died  1563.  John  Leland,  the 
eminent  antiquary.  William  Whitaker,  D.  D.  regius  professor  of 
divinity  in  Cambridge,  the  champion  for  the  Protestant  religion 
against  cardinal  Bellarmtne.  William  Camden,  author  of  the  '  Bri- 
tannia,' William  Burton,  the  Leicestershire  antiquary,  and  author 
of  a  *  Commentary  on  Antonius*s  Itinerary,*  died  1657.  John  Mil- 
ton, the  immortal  author  of  '  Paradise  Lost.'  Sir  Charles  Scarbo- 
rough, the  erudite  physician,  and  anatomist.  Samuel  Pepys,  esq* 
secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  1673,  and  collector  of  the  Pepysian  li- 
braiy,  Cambridge.  Benjamin  Calamy,  D.  D.  vicar  of  St.  Lawrence 
Jewry.     Dr.  Richard  Meggot,  dean  ol  Winchester^  and  canon  of 
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Windsor,  1692.  Sir  TbomaB  David,  lord  mayor  oi  Loodoa,  IVTJ. 
wfaoK  knowledge  was  so  unifersal,  that  he  wna  able  to  convent 
with  foreign  arobassadon,  in  ibeir  several  languages.  Humphiej 
Gower,  D.  D.  master  of  St.  John's  College,  and  Margaret  professor 
of  divinity  in  Cambridge,  died  1780.  Robert  Nelson,  esq.  the  pious 
author  of  the  Companion  to  the  Feslivala  and  Fasts.  Dr.  Thomas 
Tooke,  the  famous  master  oE  the  grammar  school  at  Bishop's  Stori- 
ford,  where  he  died  in  1720.  Charles,  duke  oC  Manchester,  died 
1721.  John,  duke  of  Marlborough,  the  great  general.  Dr.  Geoi^ 
Hooper,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Dr.  Samuel  Bradford,  bisbop 
of  Bristol.  Dr.  John  Lung,  bishop  of  Nontich.  The  right  ban. 
Spencer  Compton,  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Thomas 
Bentley,  LX.D.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  the  celebrtled 
critic.  James,  earl  of  Derby.  Roger  Gale,  esq.  rev.  Charlea  Gale, 
Samuel  Gale,  esq.  all  eminent  anliquBries.  Rev.  Dr.  Gregg,  mssler 
of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge.  Rev.  James  Johnson,  IX.  D.  chance), 
lor  of  £ly.  Algernon,  earl  of  Monlrath.  Charles,  earl  of  Oncrj, 
the  enlightened  philosopher.  Rev.  John  Strype,  editor  of  Slow'i 
History  oE  Lcmdoo,  and  oilier  valuable  works  in  Englbh  history. 
Dr.  EJniuDil  Halley,  the  great  astronomer.  Sir  Frederic  Thesiger. 
Admiral,  sir  Thomas  Trowbridge,  one  of  the  lords  of  the  Adni- 
ralty  (the  brave  associate  of  Nelson)  who  is  supposed  to  have  been 
lost  at  sea.     Thomas  Taylor,  esq,  the  platonic  pbilosopher. 

The  first  Iiigh  master  oE  St.  Paul's  school  was  the  famous  gran- 
maiian  William  Lilly,  partly  editor  of  the  *  Latin  Grammar,'  wiiicb 
goes  by  his  name;  he  died  in  IMS.  His  successors,  with  little  ei- 
eeption,  have  been  all  men  of  great  talents  and  aeqoiremcats. 


NfwyaU. 

Tlus  gate  was  situated  at  the  distance  of  1,037  feet  ■outh-wesl 
from  the  spot  where  Aldersgate  did  stand  ;  and  it  ia  (he  opiniW  of 
ncatof  our  anliquarianf,  that  it  obtained  its  name  from  Ixingerect- 
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ed  in  the  niga  of  Hcory  I.  Hveral  hundred  yean  after  the  four 
original  nin  of  the  city. 

HowerdiMenlfl  trom  this  opinion,  and  awerta  that  it  was  only  re- 
paired in  the  abavementioned  reign,  and  Ihat  it  was  ancieolty  Qe- 
Dominated  Chamberlain  gate :  but  if  this  be  true,  it  is  very  extra- 
ordinary that  this  gate  is  not  once  mentioned  before  the  conquest. 

It  appeara,  however,  from  ancient  records,  llial  it  was  called 
Newgate,  and  wai  a  common  jail  for  felons  taken  in  the  city  of  Lun- 
dcm,  or  (he  county  of  Middlesex,  as  early  as  the  year  1218  ;  and 
that  BO  lately  as  die  year  1457,  Newgate,  and  not  the  Tower,  was 
Ute  prison  for  the  nobility  and  great  officers  of  state. 

NewgatCt  being  much  damaged  by  Ihe  fire  of  London  in  1(168 
was  repaired  in  Ihe  year  1672. 

The  west  aide  of  this  gate  waa  adorned  with  three  ranges  of  Tus- 
c«n  pilasters  with  their  entablatures,  and  in  the  interculumniations 
were  four  niches,  iu  one  of  which  was  afigure  represenling  Liberty, 
bavii^  ibe'Word  XiAcrtiif  inscribed  on  her  cap  ;  aud  at  her  feet  a 
c»t,  in  aUiuioa  to  the  story  of  sir  Richard  Whittinglon. 

The  eut  side  of  the  gale  was  likewise  adorned  wilh  a  range  of 
nlaatera,  and  in  three  niches  the  figures  of  Justice.   Mercy,  and 


Zudgate, 

At  the  distance  of  7B7  feet  Roulh  of  Newgate,  was  situated  Lud- 

rate,  which,  according  to  Geoffrey  of  Monnioiilh,  derired  its  name 

from  king  Lud,  a  Briton,   who,  according  to  that  autlior,  built  it 

ftboot  sixty  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

But  u  Geoffrey's  pretended  biitory  is  now  unitersally  acknow 
ledged  to  be  the  mere  production  of  an  inventive  brain,  his  aaser- 
3<t  3 
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tioo  has  no  weight  witU  the  jiiriicioas ;  for  it  is  certain  that  the  an* 
cient  Britons  had  no  walled  towns.  This  name,  therefore,  is  with 
much  greater  appearance  of  probahility,  derived  from  the  rivulet 
Flood,  Flud,  Vloat,  Fleote,  or  Fleet,  which  ran  mto  Fleet-ditch, 
and  it  was  very  probably  called  Ludgate,  instead  of  its  original 
name,  Fludgate. 

In  the  year  1873,  this  gate  was  constituted  a  prison  for  poor 
debtors,  who  were  free  of  the  city ;  and  it  was  afterwards  greatly 
enlarged  by  sir  Stephen  Forster. 

This  gentleman  had  been  a  prisoner  there,  and  was  begging  at 
the  gate,  when  a  rich  widow  passing  by,  asked  him  what  sum  would 
procure  his  discharge ;  and,  on  his  answering  twenty  pounds  (which 
at  that  time  was  a  considerable  sum)  she  generously  advan^d  the 
money. 

His  Ul)erty  being  thus  obtained,  his  kind  benefactress  took  him 
into  her  service,  in  which,  by  his  indefatigable  application  to  busi- 
ness, and  his  obliging  behaviour,  he  gained  the  affectioos  of  his 
mbtress,  and  married  her ;  after  which  he  had  such  great  aucoess 
in  trade,  that  he  became  lord  mayor  of  London,  and  obtained  the 
honour  of  knighthood. 

In  his  prosperity,  sir  Stephen  thought  of  the  place  of  his  cod- 
finement,  and,  acquainting  his  lady  with  a  design  he  had  formed  of 
enlarging  the  prison,  she  also  determined  to  contribute  ta  the  exe- 
cution of  so  benevolent  a  plan. 

Hereupon,  they  caused  several  of  the  houses  near  the  gate  to  be 
pulled  down,  and  in  their  stead  erected  a  strong  stone  build- 
ing, containing  the  following  rooms,  viz.  the. porch,  the  paper- 
house,  the  watch-hall,  the  upper  and  lower  lumberies,  the  cellar, 
the  long  ward,  and  the  chapel ;  in  the  last  of  which  were  the  fol* 
lowing  mscriptions : 

Thu  chapel  wai  erected  and  ordaiDed  for  tbe  dirioe  wonbip  and  aenrice  of 
God,  bv  the  right  honourable  fir  Stephen  FortCer,  knight,  lODie  time  lord  major 
of  this  honourable  citj,  and  by  dame  Agnei  bis  wife,  for  the  ase  and  godly  en^ 
&m  of  the  prisoners  in  this  prison  of  Ludgate,  anno  1454. 

Deroot  sooles  that  parne  this  way. 

For  Stephen  Forster,  late  maior,  heartily  pray, 

And  Dame  Aenes,  his  spoase  to  God  consecrate. 

That  of  pitie  this  house  made  for  Londoners  in  Ludgate. 

So  that  K>r  lodging  and  water,  prisoners  hfve  nought  pay. 

As  their  keepers  sh^  all  answere  at  dreadful  doomes-day. 

These  venerable  founders  not  only  settled  a  salary  for  a  chaplain 
of  this  prison,  but  ordered  that  all  the  rooms  in.  these  additional 
buildings  should  be  for  ever  free  to  all  unfortunate  citizens,  and 
that  they  on  prnviding  their  own  bedding,  should  pay  nothing  at 
their  discharge  for  lodging  or  chamber  rent ;  but  the  avaricious 
disposition  of  the  keepers  broke  through  this  appointment,  and  for 
many  years  they  took  rent  for  tlie  rooms,  contrary  to  the  express 
order  of  the  generous  donor 

Of  the  appearance  of  the  gate  previous  to  and  during  the  ftrei 
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the  aoDezed  eDgraving  is  a  correct  representatioD ;  with  the  old 
church  of  St.  PauFs,  the  steeple  of  Bow-church,  &c.  in  the  distance. 
This  engraving  »  from  an  original  painting  which  in  1811,  was  in 
the  possession  of  Mrs.  Lawrence,  Thames-street. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  gate  was  three  niches,  in  which  were  the 
effigies  of  king  Lud  and  his  two  sons,*  and  on  Uie  west  side  that  of 
queen  Elizabeth.  When  the  gates  of  this  city  were  taken  down, 
sir  Francis  Gosling  obtained  these  statues  from  the  city,  with  the 
intention  to  set  them  up  at  the  west  end  of  St.  Dunstan^s  church. 
Fleet-street,  but  there  was  only  room  for  one.  Queen  Elizabeth. 
The  remainder  were  consigned  to  the  bone  house,  wheiie  they  re- 
main at  present. 

On  the  north  side  of  Lodgate-street  is  Stationer8*-hall-court,  at 
the  north-west  comer  of  which,  is 

Stmtitmen'  HaU. 

This  company  had  their  first  hall  in  Milk-street,  from  whence 
they  removed  to  St.  Peter's  college,  at  the  south -west  comer  of  SL 
Paul's  church-yard.  The  company  purchased  the  site;  and  about 
1553,  adopted  the  old  building  to  their  own  purposes.  The  chapel 
was  converted  into  an  armoury  and  a  warehouse.  It  was  after- 
wards converted  into  the  Feathers-tavern ;  and  covered  the  spot 
now  occupied  by  the  garden  of  the  deanery.f 

The  late  highly  respected  and  amiable  John  Nichol,  esq.  F.  S.  A. 
who  was  master  of  this  company  in  1804,  published  considerable 
extracts  from  their  archives!  m  his  '  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.'ll 

From  this  authentic  source,  the  following  extracts  are  made  :— 

Stow,  mentioning  '  the  dean's  lodging,  a  faire  old  house,  and  di- 
vers large  houses  which  yet  remaine,  and  (of  old  time)  were  the  lodg- 
ings of  prebendaries  and  residentiaries,  which  kept  great  households 
and  liberall  hospitalitie,'  says,  '  Then  was  there  the  Stationers* 
hall,  lately  builded  for  them,  in  the  place  of  Peter  s  college ;  where, 
in  the  year  164&,  the  4th  day  of  January,  five  men  were  slayne  by 
the  fall  of  earth  upon  them,  digging  for  a  well.' 

The  wardens  of  the  company,  m  their  accorapts  from  July  1682 


*  Engraved  in  Smith's  Aotiqaitiet 
of  Loodoo,  4to.  1795. 

t  Vide,  SDte,  p.  864. 

X  II  is  to  bA  regreued  that  (lie  dty 
compaotet  do  not  aUow  eitracit  of 
an  kiaiorieal  nature  to  bt  mads 
from  their  €uvhivea  ;  the  illostrationi 
that  woold  he  afforded  to  (he  hittory, 
aannera,  cutona,  and  policy  of  oor 
ancestors,  would  be  immense,  it  re> 
flecu  also  great  discredit  on  numerous 
masters  of  companies,  possessed  of  on- 
boanded  wealtn,  and  possessing  the 
power  of  piil)lishing  separate  *  histories 


of  their  companies,*  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  ihe  alx>ve  work,  nothing  has 
been  done  retpecting  the  remaining 
NINETY  coiTPANiBft!  It  istobebopcd 
that  on  the  completion  of  (he  labours  of 
(lie  record  commission  some  notice  will 
he  taken  In  parliameni  of  the  public 
etorea  of  information  hoarded  up  in 
the  city,  and  which  (without  trenching 
on  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  cor- 
poration) ought  to  be  printed,  if  only 
to  illustrate  oar  national  hiatory. 
|l  Vol.  til,  p.  545 
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to  Ju]3r  1583,  charged  '  for  reparations,  1/.  5t.  9d. ;'  and  in  their 
next  audit,  '  for  a  labourer  for  cleaning  the  dean's  yard  4dJ 

The  fitting  up  of  the  new  hall  (which  was  a  large  building)  was 
defrayed  by  the  voluntary  subscriptions  of  the  several  memben. 
Among  other  benefactions,  sixteen  glazed  windows  were  contri- 
buted ;  and  also  the  wainscoting  both  of  the  parlour  and  llic  coan- 
cil-chamber. 

Several  sums  were  received  for  the  occasional  use  of  die  hall 
for  different  public  purposes. 

1654«5.  *  Item,  receivyd,  the  viii  dave  of  January,  of  the 
Wardmothe  Inquest  of  Castell  Baynard-warde,  for  occupyinge  the 
hall,  4f.'    [This  sum  in  subsequent  years  was  20«.] 

*  Item,  receyyd  for  occupyinge  the  hall  at  a  weddmg,  St.  Ad* 

The  building,  when  fitted  up,  consisted  of  a  hall,  sufficiently 
capacious  for  the  Wardmote  Inquest^  a  great  parlour,  a  council- 
chamber  (in  which  were  nine  historical  paintings,  and  at  least  two 
portraits),  kitchen,  butteir,  and  severaJ  warehouses ;  over  which 
were  rooms  let  out  to  different  tenants ;  among  whom  were,  in 
1567,  John  Pont,  who  paid  annually  3/.  9s.;  John  Walley,  for 
one  chamber,  13s.  6d. ;  William  Seres,  for  a  cellar,  4f. 

Seres  was  afterwards  five  times  elected  master  of  the  company. 

Though  unable  to  describe  the  exterior  of  this  hall,  the  records 
of  the  company  contain  a  particular  account  of  its  fumiture  in 
1567. 

'  This  ys  the  inventoiy  of  all  suche  sluffe,  witli  •Ihcr  thyngi,  as 
dothe  appertayne  to  this  howse  as  followeth ;  that  ya  to  saye. 

In  the  Hall. 

In  the  hall  joined  with  vaynescott  playne  pannelles,  with  crestct 
and  benches.  Item,  a  skrene  with  a  desfce  for  plate.  Item,  the 
hall  paysse  over  the  hygh  bourde.  Item,  a  deale  table  of  five 
yardes  and  a  half  longe,  with  three  tresselles.  Item,  two  syde 
tables  paynted  red  and  blacke,  one  of  them  with  a  leafe  and  a  staye 
of  ireon,  with  six  tresselles  to  them.  Item,  six  new  joyned  formes. 
Item,  all  the  wyndowes  glaysed.  Item,  one  banner.  Item,  three 
scutdieons.     Item,  a  lattes,  with  the  appurtenances. 

In  the  Great  Plour. 

Item,  a  joyned  table,  with  a  frame  of  four  yards  longe.  Item,  a 
joyned  table,  with  a  frame  of  three  yardes  longe.  Item,  twelve 
joyned  stowles.  Item,  two  olde  formes.  Item,  a  joyned  cubberte, 
with  a  hall  payse,  and  a  deske  for  plate.  Item,  all  the  p*loiir 
joyned  with  wayneskott  with  playne  pannells  and  crests.  Item,  a 
domexe  carpett.     Item,  an  iron  plate  for  the  chymne. 

In  the  Counsell  P'lour. 
Item,  a  table  of  the  names  of  the  auncients.  Item,  a  newe  joyned 
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drawyag  HMe^  with  a  Inune.  Item,  one  fytscir  and  two  whippis 
for  reformacyon.  Item,  two  new  joyned  formes.  Item,  a  chette 
with  three  lockes,  three  keyeii.  Item,  a  box  with  two  lockes  and 
two  keyes.  Item,  a  joyned  box  with  a  locke  and  a  key,  for  the 
hcflve  dolhe«  Item,  all  the  p'lour  joyned  with  waynetkoti  new  playne 
pannell  and  crest*,  with  benches  alonge  the  table*  Item,  ail  the 
wyndowes  glaysed,  with  six  casements  of  iron.  Item,  nine  paynted 
storyts  stendyoge  abore  the  vayneskott  m  the  sayde  p*loar.  Item,  a 
oourte  cubberte,  with  two  stayes  of  iron.  Item,  agreene  earpett  ol 
two  yafdes  and  three  qnarters  longe.  Item,  one  herse  dolhe  of  the 
gift  of  Mr.  Cawood. 

In  the  Chappell. 

Item,  a  table  with  three  tresseles  in  two  peces.  Item,  two  jackes. 
Item,  three  gonnes.  Item,  a  bowe,  and  a  shaffe  of  arrowes.  Item, 
eight  alman  revetts.  Item,  five  hed  peces.  Item,  three  skirlles 
with  two  cappes.  Item,  seven  payre  of  spents,  and  one  spente. 
Item,  nine  gorgetts.  Item,  four  swordes.  Item,  four  cotts.  Item,  a 
bore  spere.  Item,  eight  blacke  bylles.  Item,  fiveblacke  gyrdelles. 
Item,  one  pyke.     Item,  three  gyrdelles.     Item,  four  dagors. 

In  the  Buttrye. 

Item,  a  great  cheste,  bought  of  Mr.  Seres.  Item,  a  home  gar 
neshed  with  a  leppe,  and  the  toppe  sylver  and  gl^lte,  and  the  foote 
coper  and  gylte.  Item,  three  olde  playne  table  clothes.  Item, 
three  olde  playne  towelles.  Item,  four  stone  crusys  covered  with 
pewther.  Item,  twenty-eight  stone  potts.  Item,  twelve  dosyn  of 
trendiers.  Item,  two  shelves.  Item,  a  geste  for  ale  and  here. 
Item,  a  new  tabull  doth  for  one  old  by  Toye.  Item,  one  dosyn  of 
napkyns,  gyven  by  Mrs.  Toy,  pleyne. 

In  the  Kytchen. 

Item,  a  dressynge  bourde  four  yardes  and  a  halfe  long.  Item^ 
two  shelves.  Item,  a  payre  of  iron  rostyne  rackes.  Item,  an  iroQ 
barre  in  the  chemne.  Item,  three  traroelies  to  hange  potts  0D4 
Item,  three  spytts.  Item,  a  brasse  potte,  and  a  brasse  panne^ 
Itemi^  a  stolie  morter  and  a  pestell.  Item,  four  cressets  with  staves^ 
Item,  forty-six  platters.  Item,  forty-four  deshes.  Item,  forty-tour 
sawcers.     Item,  one  olde  deske  besyde. 

In  the  Seller. 

Item,  a  geste  for  here  and  ale.  Item,  in  olde  lede  contaynynge 
in  wayghte  two  hundredth  lacken  five  pounde.  Item,  of  a  thousaade 
of  tyle. 

Remaynynge  in  the  cheste  with  three  lockes  and  three  keyes, 
which  standeth  m  the  Counsel!  Chamber. 

Imprimis,  one  longe  case  with  locke  and  keye,  eov^wd  with 
lelher. 
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Item,  the  corporacyon  of  stacyonen  under  the  greate  aeale  of 
Eoglande,  made  in  anno  Phil.  &  Marie  3  &  4. 

Item,  aae  lx>x  of  evydence  cooteyaeng  eight  pieces  for  the  par* 
chaae  of  our  hall. 

Item,  ooe  lease  betwene  the  company  and  John  Poynt,  cob* 
ceroynge  the  bowse  he  dwelly th  yn  for  the  terme  of  thirty-one  yeiea 
to  his  oblygacyoo  for  performance*  of  covenants. 

Item,  one  oblygacyon  made  by  Adam  Bland  to  the  company  in 
parte  that  he  should  doo  no  injury  to  the  hall. 

Item,  one  oblygacyon  that  Hugh  S3fngleton  standyth  iMmnd  to 
William  Seres  in  twenty  nobills  for  payment  of  4/.  10«.  whereof 
26f.  Qd,  is  payde,  and  so  remayneth  3/.  3«.  4d.  whych  oblygacyao 
is  gyven  to  the  hall. 

Item,  another  boxe  with  a  patent  given  by  harolds  to  the  com* 
pany  of  stacyoners,  concernynge  their  armes,  with  charges,  a  gyfte 
of  Mr.  Cawood. 

Item,  one  spone  of  sylver  parcell  gylt,  of  the  gyft  of  Mr.  Dock* 
ray. 

Item,  a  spone  all  gvlte,  of  the  gyft  of  Mr.  Cawood. 

Item,  a  spone  of  sylver  all  gylte,  of  the  gyft  of  Mr.  Walye,  &c 

The  expence  of  the  first  public  dinner  at  the  hall,  in  1567»  is 
also  thus  preserved : — 

The  charges  of  our  denner  as  followeth  ;  that  is  to  saye, 

£.  s.    d. 

Item,  payd  for  18  dosyn  of  breade             .  .          .  0  18     0 

Item,  payd  for  a  barrell  of  stronge  here  .              .090 

Item,  payd  for  a  barrel  of  dubble  here          .  .          .054 

Item,  payd  for  a  stande  of  ale       .  .          .030 

Item,  payd  for  20  galons  of  wyne  .             .10    0 

Item,  payd  for  11  galons  of  Frenshe  wyne  .             .  0  11     0 

Item,  payd  371b.  of  beffe.  .             .047 

Item,  payd  for  4  loynes  of  vele             .  .               .048 

Item,  payd  for  a  quarter  of  vele  .020 

Item,  payd  for  11  neckes  of  motion             .  .'.066 

Item,  payd  for  2  loynes  of  motion         .  .        •         .020 

item,  payd  for  9  mary-bones                      .  ,024 

Item,  payd  for  261b.  of  suette                  .  .042 

Item,  pa^d  for  38  punde  of  butter           .  .098 

Item,  paid  for  2  freshe  samons  .13     2 

Item,  payd  for  4  dosyn  of  chekyns  .          .10     1 

Item,  payd  for  3  bushells  3  peckes  of  flowre  .  0  17     4 

Item,  payd  for  20  pounde  of  cherys  .                  .034 

I^em^  payd  for  20  capons  of  grayse  .2134 

Item,  payd  for  a  20  capons  to  boyle  .16    8 

I^em,  three  capons  of  grese         '.  .090 

Item,  payd  for  18  gese  .         .  1     4     O 
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Mi 


Item,  payd  for  3  gese 

Item,  payd  for  3  dosyn  of  rabbetta 

Item,  payd  for  6  rabbetU 

Item,  payd  for  2  salons  of  cieme . 

Item,  payd  for  bakyng  20  pasyyes  of  venysoo 

Item,  payd  for  bakynge  of  16  chekyn  pyea 

Item,  payd  for  aalte 

Item,  payd  for  venygar  .         .    . 

Item,  payd  for  ve rgis        .... 

Item,  payd  for  muaterde      . 

Item,  payd  for  goae  buryea 

Item,  payd  f or  a  baakett 

Item,  payd  for  10  dozen  of  trenchers 

Item,  three  doayn  of  atone  croaya 

Item,  payd  for  tappea     •        •         •        . 

Item,  payd  for  a  pottle  pycher    . 

Item,  payd  for  2  atooe  potta    . 

Item,  payd  for  packe  thryde 

Item,  payd  for  a  hundreth  of  fagotta 

Item,  payd  halfe  a  thouaand  of  belletta 

Item,  payd  for  12  sackea  of  colea     . 

Item,  payd  for  flowrea  and  bowea 

Item,  payd  for  garlands 

Item,  payd  for  Uie  carver  . 

Item,  payd  to  the  minatreUea  . 

Item,  payd  to  the  buttlers 

Item;  payd  to  the  coke    .        .        ,         . 

Item,  payd  to  the  under  cokea  to  drink 

Item,  payd  to  the  water  berer 

Item,  for  3  portera  that  caryed  over  meate 

Item,  payd  to  the  amythe      .        •        .        . 

Item,  payd  for  the  hire  of  3  gameahe  of  veaaell 

Item,  payd  for  a  hundredth  and  24  q;gM 

Item,  payd  for  2  atraynera 


Item, 
Item, 
Item, 
Item, 
Item, 
Item, 


The  spyse  aa  folowthe : 

payd  for  2lb.  and  a  quarter  of  pepper 
payd  for  a  quarte  of  pounde  dovea 
payd  for  4  pounde  of  datts      . 
payd  for  5  punde  of  currans 
payd  for  24  pounde  of  prunys* 
payd  for  safferon       .        •        .        . 


£. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
.  0 
0 
0 


«.    d. 
4     6 

10     6 

1  10 

2  8 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 


8 
4 
O 
O 
1 
4 


0  10 
0     3 


1 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
4 

7 
1 
1 
2 

10 


9 

O 

1 

2 

2 

1 

4 

4 

6 

3 

O 

0 

o 


6  8 
3  4 
0  8 
3  10 
0     6 


0 
2 
4 
0 


6 
1 
4 
1 
3 


2 
0 
0 
8 


0 

4 
0 
8 
8 


0     9 


•  '  Thii  and  tome  other  articles* 

Mr.   SteeveiM    bcetioasly    obtervet, 

will  eccouoc  for  the  following  entry 

M  the  ■ftine  hooka  in  the  year  1560, 


'Item,  payde  for  makyng  clene  the 
prevye,  !>▼  Mr.  Jagge  and  Mr.  Jod. 
■on,  which  conteyned  IS  tonne,  th* 
aetb  day  of  December,  ]/.6#.  8d.' 
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Item,  payd  for  synimon  and  ganger  .         •         0     3    8 

Item,  payd  for  a  pound  of  greate  reasons  .  .  •  <^  0  S 
Item,  pa}d  for  101  b.  of  curse  suger  .  •  •  •  C^  B  4 
Item,  payd  for  8ib.  of  white  suger  .  •  .  .080 
Item,  payd  for  learge  mayse  •         •         •  .018 

item,  payd  for  smale  mayte 0    18 

Item,  payd  for  a  punde  of  besketts  and  carywayes  .016 
Item,  a  rewarde  for  bryoginge  of  a  syde  of  venyaoo-    »        O    O    9 

Item,  payd  for  p*8can*ce 0^    O    8 

Item,  payd  for  wafers        •  .        .         •         .050 

Item,  payd  for  epycryse  4  galons  .         .         .        10    8 

The  company  of  stationers  do  not  appear  to  have  had  iay  astlio- 
rity  granted  them  with  relation  t»  ptinted  book%  as  an  ibcorBonited 
body,  till  they  received  their  first  charter,  dated  the  4th  c»  May, 
1557»  in  the  third  and  fourth  of  Philip  and  Mary>  by  ti|a  title  el 
*  The  master  and  keepers,  or  wardens,  and  cemoionally  of  tile 
mysteiy  or  art  of  stationers  of  the  city  of  (lOiidoe/  by  which  tiiejr 
obtained  an  inquisitorial  right  upon  all  liftcsary  ooiepositioBa,  end 
might  search  houses  for  any  books  which  they  deenmd  ebooxieee 
to  the  state,  or  their  own  interest ;  and  might  seiee,  hmnK  teke 
away,  destroy,  or  convert  to  their  owe  ust^  whatever  Miey  n^bt 
deem  printed  contrary  to  the  form  of  any  slatale^  aet,  or  predaoie* 
tion  made  or  to  be  made. 

The  first  copy  of  a  book  entered  is  in  1668,  *  to  William  Fe^ 
kerynge,  a  ballelt,  called  a  Ryse  and  Wake,  4d/— diehard  Waye 
was  then  master,  and  again  in  1663. 

Feb.  1, 1660-00,  the  fellowship  of  the  company  weve  permitted, 
by  Ike  court  of  aldermen,  to  wear  a  livery  gowae  and  livery  boed, 
in  such  decent  and  comly  wise  and  order  as  the  other  eoBpaaiee 
and  fellowships  of  the  city  ;  and  ordered  to  prepare  them  to  atiasd 
the  lord  mayor  on  public  occasions  ;  and  in  1604,  '  The  tyvety  new 
begonne  and  revyved  agayne,  in  the  colors  of  skerlett  and  brnme 
blew,  worne  on  the  feast  daye,  bebige  the  Sondaye  after  Saint  ^- 
ter's  daye.' 

in  1670,  a  considerable  sum  was  laid  out  for  enlarging  and 
translating,  with  the  making  a  payre  of  new  stairs  in  the  hall.  And 
in  the  same  year  '  paid  for  the  pavynge  of  the  long  causey  l>etweea 
Paurs  church  door  and  the  Stationer's  hall,  20r.  Icf.' 

In  1671,  a  subscription  was  raised,  among  the  meml>era  of  the 
company,  '  towards  building  the  new  kitchen  and  battery,  wtlli 
other  necessaries.' 

In  1673,  the  feasts  of  the  company  were,  restrained  by  order  of 
common  council. 

la  1676,  some  certain  persons  endeavoured  to  obtain  from  tke 
queen  a  privilege  for  the  sole  printing  of  all  ballads,  damask  paper, 
and  books  in  prose  or  metre,  from  the  quantity  of  one  sheet  of 
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psperlo  kttf  and  Iweiity*    The  oompuy  of  atationera  made  a^  pe- 
tition to  the  lord  lieaaurer,  for  stay  of  this ;  aettiDg  forth,  that  it 
«oi|ld  be  the  overthrow  of  a  muhitade  of  familiea ;  and  that  by  the 
iBifrinliiig  of  these  the  com|Niiiy  was  chiefly  maintained  ;  so  as  if 
the  same  were  taken  away  from  them  by  way  of  )>rivilege,  they 
should  be  utterly  undone  ;  whereof  if  the  queen  were  advertised, 
they  were  sure  she  would  not  pass  sueh  a  grant.    Wherefore  they 
prayed  the  treasurer,  who  had  aforetime  always  been  favourable  to 
them  in  all  their  causes,  that  he  would  acquaint  the  queen  with  the 
premises^  and  be  a  means  that  the  said  privilege  might  not  t)e 
granted.     Other  privileges  there  were,  which  the  queen  sometimes 
bad  granttd-  to  some  stationers  for  their  property  in  certain  copies ; 
whereby  all  otliers  were  abridged  from  printing  the  same:    and 
some  of  these  copies,  such  as  l^fore  were  indifferently  printed  by 
any  of  that  calling,  to  the  great  sustentation  of  them  and  their  fa- 
niUes ;  which  advantage  was  by  these  privileges  taken  from  them. 
Thus,  ^ohn  Jugge,  besides  the  fcleing  her  majesty's  printer,  had  the 
privilege  for  ptiuling  o(  Bibles  and  Testaments ;  the  whkh  had  been 
common  tp  all  the  printers*    Richard  Totthilt,  the  mintfaig  of  all 
kind  of  law  books  (common  before  to  all  printers)  who  sold  the 
saoM  boohs  al  exoessive  prices,  to  the  hmdrance  of  a  great  number 
of  poor  studeolsu     J(An  Day,  the  printing  of  the  ABC,  and 
the  catechism,  with   the  w(Ae  selUng  of   them,    by  colour   of   a 
coflusissioo.    These  books  were  the  only  relief  of  the  poorest  sort 
of  that  company.    James  Roberts  and  Richard  Watkins,  ^ke  print- 
iog  of  all  almanacks  and  prognostications ;  the  which  was  also  the 
cinti  relief  of  the  poorest  of  the  print.ers.    Thomas  Marsh  had  a 
great  licence  for  Latin  books,  used  in  the  grammar  schools  of  Eng- 
land ;  the  which  was  the  general  living  of  the  whole  company  of 
stationers.     Thomas  VsntroUer,  a  stranger,  had  the  sole  printing  of 
other  Latin  books,  as  the  New  Testament  and  others.    C)ne  Byrae, 
a  smgSDg  roan,  had  a  licence  for  printing  all  music  books;  and  by 
that  means  claimed  the  printing  of  ruled  paper.     William  Seres 
had  a  privilege  for  the  printing  of  all  psalters,  all  manner  of  pri- 
mers, Engplish  or  Latin,  and  all  manner  of  Prayer  Books,  with  die 
reversion  of  the  same  to  his  son.  Francis  Flower,  a  gentleman,  beinsr 
none  of  the  company,  had  privilege  of  printing  the  grammar,  ana 
other  thin^  ;  and  had  farmed  it  out  to  some  of  the  company  for 
100/.  by  the  year ;  which  100/.  was  raised  in  the  enhancing  of  the 
prices  al>ove  the  accustomed  order.    This,  as  a  grievance,  many  of 
the  company  complained  of,  bemg  now  in  numl^r  in  the  city  175 ; 
and  of  these  140  came  to  their  freedoms  since  queen  Elizabetlfs 
access  to  the  crown%     So  much  did  printing  and  learning  come  into 
request  nnder  the  reformation. 

June  23,  1586,  the  lords  of  the  Star-chamber  affirmed  and  con- 
firmed their  former  laws,  empowering  them  to  search  into  book- 
binders-shops, as  well  as  printing-offices^for  unlawful  or  heretical 
books,  and  take  up  the  olnnders. 
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Jan.  88, 1688-&.  A  prece|it  from  the  lord  iDayor«  leqniring  the 
master,  wardens^  and  «ix  of  the  comelieit  perMmages  of  the  com- 
pany,  to  attend  him  at  the  park  comer  above  St.  James's,  on  horw- 
back,  in  velvet  coats,  chains  off  gold,  and  with  staff  torches,  to  wail 
on  the  queen,  '  for  the  recreating  of  her  mt^festy,'  in  her^  progress 
from  Chelsea  to  Whitehall. 

In  the  accompts  of  1581  ace  the  following  entries : 
Item,  a  little  box  of  plate  and  other  things  given  bj  the  masler 
and  wardens,  and  divers  other  persons. 

Item,  paid  for  charges  of  search  dinners,  ten  times,  at  St.  4(f. — 

The  chapel  in  1602  was  leased  to  Mr.  Bishop  for  SOs.  a  year; 
and  a  room  on  the  south  side  of  the  yard,  next  the  great  warehoose, 
towards  the  street,  was  (in  1606)  allowed  to  the  derk,  for  the  cooi- 
pany*s  business. 

Oc^.  28,  1603,  the  company  obtained  the  king's  letters  patent  for 
the.  sole  printing  of  primers,  psalms,  aimanaas,  &c.  in  EtagUsh, 
for  th^  help  and  relief  of  them  and  their  successors  for  ever. 

In  or  about  the  year  1611,  the  company  thought  proper  to  remove 
from  their  old  hall  to  the  situation  they  now  occupy ;  and  on  the 
lllh  of  April  in  that  year,  the  purchase  of  Bergavenny  house  was 
ordered  to  be  paid  for  from  the  stock  of  the  partners  in  the  privi- 
lege.    That  house  isUius  described  : — 

'  At  the  north  end  of  Ave  Mary*lane,  is  one  great  house,  Irailded 
of  stone  and  timber,  of  old  time  pertaining  to  John  duke  of  Britaine, 
earle  of  Richmond,  as  appeareth  by  the  records  of  Ekiward  the 
s^ond.  Since  that,  it  was  called  Pembrooke  Inne,  neere  onto 
Ludgate,  as  belonging  to  the  earles  of  Pembrooke  in  the  times  of 
Richard  the  second,  the  eighteenth  yeere,  and  of  Henry  the  sixt,  id 
the  fourteenth  yeere.  It  was  afterwards  called  Aburgavenny*house, 
and  belonged  to  Henry  late  lord  of  Aburgavennie.  But  the  wofw 
shipfull  company  of  stationers  have  since  that  purchased  it,,  and 
made  it  the  hall  for  the  meeting  of  their  societie,  converting  the 
stone-worke  into  a  new  faire  frame  of  limber,  and  applying  it  to  sock 
■serviceable  use,  as  themselves  have  thought  convenient  for  the 
amending  it  tn  some  particulars  in  which  it  had  been  foond  de» 
fective.'* 

In  1612,  an  annual  sermon,  with  cakes,  wine,  and  ale,  for  the 
company,  on  Ash -Wednesday,  was  established  by  the  will  of  aider- 
man  Johu  Norton. 

In  1614,  feasting  was  restrained  for  six  months,  by  order  of  the 
lord  mayor. 

In  1618,  a  precept  was  issued  by  the  court  of  aldermen,  ordering 
livery  gowns  lo  be  decently  faced  with  fur.  The  number  of  livery 
then  48. 

In  1627,  the  company's  plate  was  pledged,  to  raise  8401.  townnb 

•  Stowe,  ed.  1618,  p,  64». 
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a  lotnlo  king  Charles  I. ;  and  in  16SB,  three  bilb  of  sale  ol  plaAe 
were  sealed  with  the  common  seal,  to  Dr.  Eden,  Walter  TemU»aiid 
John  Barrage,  for  100/.  each. 

Oct.  28,  1629,  the  company  were  called  upon  for  60/.  4ff*  as  Iheif 
quota  of  43,000/.  expended  by  the  city  for.  pageants  and  other  ao* 
lemnities,  and  beautifying  the  city,  against  the  late  entranoe-tima 
of  his  majesty  passing  through  the  same  for  his  coronatioDy  and  for 
other  necessary  and  public  service  of  the  city* 

In  1632,  the  company  of  stationers  contributed  lM/»  towards  the 
repairs  of  St.  PauFs  church. 

In  1635,  it  having  been  noticed  that  some  of  the  assistants,  and 
others  of  the  livery,  came  to  the  hall  in  falling  bands,  doublets 
slashed  and  cut,  or  other  indecent  apparel,  not  suitable  to  the  habit 
of  citiiens ;  it  was  ordered  that  the  assistants  do  come  to  the  hall 
on  court-days  in  ruff  bands. 

July  11,  1637,  *  A  decree  of  the  Star-chamber  concerning  prints? 
ing,'  was  published  by  authority  ;  restraining  the  number  of  printers 
to  twenty,  besides  his  majesty's  printer,  and  the  printers  allowed 
for  the  Universities.  The  letter  founders  were,  at  the  same  time^ 
restored  to  four. 

In  1640,  the  several  companies  were  required  to  lend  60,000/.  to 
the  king;  of  which  the  stationers*  quota  was  600/.  and  in  1642,  in 
like  manner,  100,000).  towards  which  they  paid  1000/.  In  1643, 
they  were  called  on  to  pay  5/.  a  week  for  three  months,  besides  32/. 
for  a  royal  subsidy.  To  defray  these  heavy  charges,  all  their  plate 
was  sold,  except  Mr.  Hul«t*s  standing  cup,  the  white  plate  at  4««  9d» 
an  ounce,  one  parcel  of  gilt  plate  at  4s.  10c/.  and  another  at  5f .  j3</. 

In  1643,  530  ounces  of  plate  were  pledged  for  120/.  to  answer 
the  assessment  of  5/.  a  week  for  three  months. 

In  1650,  a  precept  occurs,  from  the  lord  mayor,  ordering  the 
company  to  substitute  the  arms  of  the  commonwealth  for  those  of 
the  late  king ;  and  to  remove  the  king's  pictnre  and  all  roonarchial 
arms  out  of  the  hall. 

Oct.  2,  1666,  the  first  court  after  the  fire  of  London  was  held  at 
Cooks*  hall ;  and  afterwards  at  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital,  in  the 
Lame  Hospital  hall. 

Dec.  21  r  1666.  All  the  ruined  ground,  as  well  belonging  to  tb< 
hall  as  to  other  tenements  of  the  company  destroyed  by  the  late 
dreadful  fire,  to  be  fgythwilh  cleared,  and  measured. 

April  2,  1667.  A  precept  was  received,  to  attend  the  lord  mayor, 
for  receiving  his  miyesty*s  pleasure  about  rebuilding  the  company's 
hall. 

Aug.  6,  1688.  The  application  of  a  nonconformist  minister,  with 
the  elders  of  his  church,  for  the  use  of  the  company's  hall  as  a 
meeting-place  for  their  congregation,  was  refused. 

In  £^cember  1806,  on  account  of  Uie  public  funeral  of  the  gallant 
and  ever-to-be-lamented  lord  Nelson,  the  master  and  wardens,  wiil| 
sixty  of  the  senior  members  of  the  company,  attended  the  solemn 
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fifeiieeflWNi  ibj  water,  on  Ihe  8lh  of  January,  in  Iheir  barg«,  ffnmi 
Gnattwioh  to  Whitehall. 

The  present  hall  is  a  plain  building  off  brick ;  it  waa  robtantialty 
lepalmdy.caatd  with  stone,  and  modemiaed,  in  tlie  year  1800,  by  the 
kle  'Robert  Mylae,  esq.  Before  it  is  a  paved  court-yard,  tncloBed 
bgr  a  handsome  iron  railing,  with  gates.  The  front  exhibits  a  range 
of  large  arched  windows,  an  ornamented  entrance,  and  a  neat  cor- 
nice with  pannels  of  has  reliefs  ahoTe.  The  basement  atoi^,  and 
some  other  partaof  theiabric,  *  senre  as  warehouses  for  Uie  com- 
pany's stock  of  printed  books,  and  for  other  printed  books  which 
are  the  proper^  of  such  individual  members  of  the  fraternity  as 
choose  lo  rent  them.^  On  the  left,  is  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the 
hall,  or  great  room,  which  has  an  elegant  carved  screen  of  the  com- 
posite Older  at  the  entrance,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  oak  wainscot- 
mg.*  The  light  is  admitted  through  lofty  windows,  sashed  on  each 
side;  and  at  the  north  end  is  a  large  arched  window  entirely  filled 
with  painted  glass,  and  the  border  and  variegated  fan  of  which -are 
extremely  vivid  and  resplendent.  This,  with  the  exception  of  '  the 
anm  and  crest  of  the  company,  which  were  preserved  for  their  an- 
tiquity and  excellence,'  was  the  gift  of  Thomas  Cadell,  esq.  a  late 
eminent  bookseller,  who  was  sheriff  of  London  in  1801.  It  is  com- 
posed of  seven  compartments,  filled  with  the  arms  of  the  city,  the 
royal  arms,  the  company's  arms,  and  crest,  the  arms  of  the  donor, 
and  two  l>eautiful  emblematical  figures  from  designs  by  Smirke ;  one 
off  them  mdicative  of '  Learning,'  and  the  other  of '  Religion.*  AU 
the  modem  painted  glass  in  this  window  was  executed  by  Mr.  Eggin- 
lon,  of  Birmingham,  and  is  a  very  admirable  specimen  of  his 
ability  in  the  art.  On  festival  days,  the  company's  plate  is  ranged 
OD  an  antique  cup-board  in  this  apartment.  Above  die  screen  is  a 
large  painting  representing  '  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  escaping  from 
Lochlevin  castle  by  the  assistance  of  George  Douglas.'  This  was 
given  by  Mr.  alderman  Boydell,  in  1791,  and  has  been  engraved. 

The  court  room  is  a  spacious  apartment,  to  which  another  was 
added  in  1827.  The  former  is  divided  from  the  latter  by  two  ele- 
gant columns  of  scagliola  marble.  This  noble  apartment  is  lighted 
by  four  large  windows,  and  an  elegant  lanthom  at  the  west  end ; 
the  windows  are  hung  with  crimson  curtains,  festooned,  and  over- 
look a  pleasant  garden.  The  ceiling  is  coved,  and  richly  orna- 
mented with  stucco-work ;  it  rises  from  an  elegant  composite  cornice, 
and  from  the  centre  is  suspended  a  large  chandelier  of  cut  glass. 
The  chimney-piece,  which  is  composed  of  variegated  marbles,  has 
a  beautifully  enriched  ffriezcy  finely  sculptured  with  fruits  and  flowers 
in  the  boldest  relid,  and  similar  decorations  are  extended  to  the 
cornice  in  various  tasteful  and  picturesque  fforms.  At  the  west  end 
of  this  apartment  is  a  fme  painting  by  West,  of  '  king  Alfred  divid- 
ing his  last  loaf  with  the  poor  pilgrim.'  This  picture  was  presented 
to  the  company  in  the  year  1779  by  the  late  alderman  Boydell^ 

'^  Ko^raved  in  Hanwrd'i  Typo; nphis 
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(who  iHiblished  a  line  eDgraving  from  it,  by  Sharpe,)  and  whose  own 
portrail  hangs  on  the  right  of  the  chimney-pieGe,  and  was  also  given 
fay  him  in  17M*  in  whteh  year  this  gentleman  passed  through  his 
mayoralty.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  apartment  is  a  portrait  (by 
Owen)  of  sir  W.  Domville,  hart,  in  his  civic  costume,  as  he  appeared 
at  the  fete  given  by  the  city  to  the  allied  sovereigns,  in  1814.  Here, 
also,  are  two  other  portraits  of  William  Strahan^  esq.  1774,  by  sir 
Jsshua  Reynolds,  and  Andrew  Strahan,  esq«  M.  P.  1816,  by  Owen. 

In  the  Stock  Room,  which  opens  from  the  hall,  and  m  which 
the  *  mercantile  part  of  the  compan^*s  business  is  transacted,'  are 
the  following  portraits : — ^Tycho  1/Vmg,  the  celebrated  Afananaek* 
maker,  represented  with  lively  and  expressive  features,  his  right 
hand  on  a  celestial  sphere,  an  open  collar,  and  over  his  shoulders 
a  loose  drapery  :  Matthew  Prior,  'ob.  1721,  mt.  57,*  a  clever  pic- 
tuie^  in  which  the  poet  and  statesman  is  depicted  with  an  animated 
eountenance,  wearing  a  cap  and  crimson  gown :  Bishop  Hoadly, 
sitting  a  half  length,  well  painted,  and  habited  as  dean  of  the 
Older  of  the  Garter ;  this  was  painted  at  the  charge  of  the  late 
William  Wilkins,  esq.  citixen  and  stationer,  and  was  bequeathed 
fay  him  to  the  company,  to  whom  it  devolved  in  1784 :  sir  Richard 
Steele,  bis  collar  open,  and  on  his  head  a  velvet  cap :  William 
Bowyer,  the  elder,  printer :  Robert  Nelson,  eso.  author  of  several 
pious  and  admonitory  publications,  a  fine  ana  engaging  portrait 
by  sirGodfrev  KneUer:  archbishop Chicheley,  acurious  old  picture, 
on  board.  The  portraits  of  Prior  and  Steele  formed  part  of  tlie  col- 
ieetioo  off  Edward  earl  of  Oxford,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted by  KAeller ;  they  were  presented  to  the  stationers  by  the  late 
J.  Nicboli,  esq.  as  were  also  those  of  Bowyer,  Nelson,  and  Chiche- 
ley. At  the  east  end  of  the  room  is  a  clever  bust  of  William  Bow 
yer,  the  younger,  *  a  man,  who  for  more  than  half  a  century  stood 
mirivalled  as  a  learned  printer ;  and  to  his  literary  and  professional 
abilities  added  an  excellent  mcval  character.'  He  died  in  Novem- 
ber, 1777,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight;  and  the  bust  here  preserved 
was  modelled  from  a  mask  taken  after  his  decease.  He  b^ueathed 
to  the  eonpsmy  the  interest  of  6,000/.  upon  trust,  for  the  benefit  of 
nine  aged  '  printers,  compositors  or  pressmen,'  (to  be  elected  by 
the  maater,  waidens,  and  assisstants  ;)  and  of  a  further  1000/.  for 
the  use  of  such  journeyman  compositor  as  should  have  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  Latn  and  Greek  languages,  and  be  upwards  of 
thirty-ottc  ytteia  of  nge. 

Besidas  the  above  bequests,  various  others  have  been  made  lo 
this  eompaoy  lor  charitable  purposes ;  and  much  advantage  b  abo 
derived  nom  the  produce  of  the  sale  of  Almanacks,  and  the  joint 
stock,  or  capital,  ccmsceled  with  it,  whk;h  b  dirided  into  shares, 
ball«dMivaa,  qMoter^ares,  and  half-quarter  shares,  and  held  by 
diffefcntclassssof  lis  membcm.  The  freemen  are  numerous,  and 
tadoden  stalbnaia,  prnrten,  bookaeilets,  bookbindans,  &c«  The 
company's  hall,  has  been  frequently  the  scene  of  musical  concerts. 
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feasts,  and  convivial  meetings,  exclusive  of  those  peculiar  to  Ike 
society.  An  outlet  from  the  hall  into  Ludgate-street,  has  heea 
formed,  through  a  dwelling-house,  at  the  expenie  of  the  com-r 
pany. 

On  tlie  east  side  of  Water-lane,  Blackfrian,  is 

Apolhecarie$*  Hall* 

The  buildings  form  a  quadrangle,  inclosing  a  small  paved  com^ 
The  buildings  are  all  oompoed.  WiUiin  a  slightly  marked  pediment* 
are  the  arms  of  the  company,  and  beneath  is  the  following  in- 
scription : — 


Eztractam  M.D.CCCXXI.   Josepbo  JackioD,  magiftro^  G«orgio  Csbbdl 
Johanoe  Baker,  Costodibus. 

A  high  flight  of  steps  on  Uie  east  side  leads  to  the  Hall  or  Great 
Room  :  here  is  a  Cormthian  screen,  and  at  the  north  end  a  small 
gallery,  together  wjth  a  bust  of  Gideon  de  Laune,  a  French  refugee 
(and  apothecary  to  James  the  First),  to  whose  exertions  the  com* 
panv  were  principally  indebted  for  their  incorporation,  and  the  fol- 
lowmg  portraits:  Robert  Gower,  esq.  master  in  1726,  a  whole 
length :  sir  Benjamin  Rawlings,  esq.  sheriff  in  1737^  si  tolerable 
picture :  Peter  Guelsthorp,  esq.  master  in  1701 :  Henry  Smithy 
esq.  master  in  1727  :  William  Prowting,  esq.  master  in  1778» 
seated,  at  a  writing  table,  in  his  right  hand,  a  key ;  a  well  coloured 
and  expressive  picture.  Gideon  de  Laune,  esq.  three-quartere: 
Dr.  George  Pile,  whole  length ;  sir  John  Gierke,  master  in  1694 : 
Mr.  John  Lorimer,  master  in  1654:  James  the  First 'tod  Charles 
the  First,  whole  lengths ;  and  William  the  Third  and  queen  Mary» 
half  lengths.  In  the  Court  Room  are  two  very  good  three-quarter 
lengths,  by  Pine,  of  John  Allen,  esq.  and  Joseph  Higden,  esq. 
master  in  1763,  both  represented  as  sitting :  and  a  third  of  ainilar 
size,  of  Cornelius  Dutch,  esq.  apparently  by  Hudson. 

Attached  to  this  building  are  extensive  and  convenient  laboraF> 
tories  for  the  making  chemical  and  galenical  preparations ;  and  od 
the  north  side  is  a  large  shop,  in  which  large  quantities  of 
cines  of  the  best  qualities  are  retailed,  as  well  to  the  prof< 
to  the  public.  The  whole  of  the  medicines  used  in  the  navy  were 
formerly  received  from  this  hall. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  hall  is  Playhouse-yard,  do  called  Iron 
a  theatre  which  formerly  was  situated  in  this  neighbourhood.  Skot- 
towe  says  this  was  the  first  building  in  England  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  purposes  of  the  drama,  and  was  erected  about  1&70»  before 
which  period,  dramatic  performances  (the  mysteries  and  moralities) 
were  presented  in  churehes;  and  subsequentiy,  when  religioas 
dramas  gave  place  to  profane  subjects  and  pieces  of  mere  aanisement, 
in  the  halls  of  universities  and  inns  of  court,  the  palaces  of  royalty, 
the  mansions  of  the  nobility,  and  in  temporary  erections  in  the  eonit 
yards:  of  inns. 
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The  distinguishing:  marks  of  what  were  termed  private  play- 
houses, have  not  hitherto  been  ascertained.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  they  were  smaller  than  the  public  theatres,  a  fact,  which 
is  ascertained  from  these  lines,  in  an  epilogue  to  Tottenham  Court, 
a  comedy  by  Nabbes : — 

*  When  others*  fill'd  rooms  with  neglect  disdain  ye 
My  little  hoQ*e  vith  thanks  shall  entertain  ye.* 

They  were  only  opened  in  the  winter,  and  the  performances  were 
by  candle-light.  It  would  appear,  too,  that  the  audience  was  of  a 
more  select  and  higher  class,  and  a  portion  was  privileged  to  sit  on 
the  stage,  an  indulgence  not  allowed  in  the  public  theatres,  and 
for  which  an  extra  fee  was  demanded. 

It  is  stated  in  Camden*s  Annals  of  the  Reign  of  King  James  the 
First,  that  this  theatre  fell  down  in  1623,  and  that  above  eighty 
persons  were  killed ;  but  from  an  old  tract,  printed  in  the  same 
year  in  which  the  accident  occurred,  it  is  evident  that  he  was  mis- 
informed, and  that  the  room  which  gave  way  was  in  a  private  house, 
appropriated  to  the  service  of  religion.  The  title  of  this  pamphlet 
isas  follows :  '  A  Word  of  Comfort,  or  a  Discourse  concerning  the 
late  lamentable  Accident  of  the  Fall  of  a  Room  at  a  Catholic  Ser- 
mon in  the  Blackfriers,  London,  whereby  about  Fourscore  Persons 
were  oppressed.^  That  it  was  not  the  theatre  which  fell  down  is 
further  confirmed  by  the  following  lines,  prefixed  to  a  play  called 
The  Queen,  published  in  16S3: — 

We  dare  not  say — 


— «tbat  Blackfriars  we  h^are,  which  in  this  age 

Fell,  when  it  was  a  church,  not  when  a  stage; 

Or  that  the  Poritani  that  once  dwelt  there, 

Prayed  and  thriv*d,  though  the  playhouse  were  so  neare.* 

In  this  theatre,  the  Children  of  the  Revels  occasionally  performed. 
These  were  juvenile  actors,  selected  from  the  choristers  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  the  chapel  royal,  who  exhibited  in  the  dramatic 
entertainments  performed  at  court.  They  are  distinguished  in  the 
recorda  of  the  time  as  the  Children  of*  PauFs,  the  Children  of 
Westminster,  and  the  Children  of  the  Chapel.  The  Children  of 
Paurs  were  the  favourites  at  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  ;  but  were 
soon  rivalled  by  the  others.  By  the  celebrity  of  their  performances, 
they  excited  the  envy  of  the  established  comedians,  as  appears  from 
Shakspeare's  Hamlet,  (Act  II.  sc.  2.)  Chalmers  thinks  it  probable, 
that  though  they  were  termed  Children,  some  of  them  might  have 
been  men ;  in  support  of  which  opinion,  he  cites  the  word  bairn, 
which,  in  the  Scottish  poets,  signifies  a  young  man  as  well  as  a 
child,  and  states  the  word  child  to  be  employed  in  the  same  sense 
by  Shakspeare,  and  in  the  ancient  ballads.  This  opinion  is,  how- 
ever, without  foundation ;  as  in  many  documents  of  the  period 
they  are  termed  boys;  and  the  word  child  was  employed  by  the  old 
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writera  to  signify  a  knight  or  hero.  Boswell*  jun,  expreaaes  himieU 
(and  with  reftMo)  at  a  loss  lo  discover  where  Chalmers  could  find 
authority  for  such  an  assertion. 

Many  pieces  were  performed  by  these  Children  in  this  theatre 
before  1600,  Sometimes  they  played  entire  pieces;  at  others,  the^r 
assisted  the  adult  performers^  by  representing  such  juvenile  cha- 
racters as  are  fouiM  in  Shakspeare's  plays.  *  The  Ciue  is  Altered/ 
by  Ben  Jonson,  appears  to  have  been  wholly  acted  by  them.  Tbii 
comedy  was. published  in  1609,  *  as  acted  by  the  Children  of  Black- 
friers.' 

All  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  seem  to  have  been  performed  at  this 
theatre,  and  at  the  Globe. 

The  parochial  school  of  St.  Anne,  Blackfriars,  is  a  large  and 
handsome  building  of  red  brick ;  and  stands  within  the  church-yard 
of  this  parbh,  and  adjoining  Church  entry.  On  a  pannel,  upon 
the  front,  is  the  following  inscription : — 

Blftckfrian  School  foanded  and  endowed  by  Peter  Joye,  etq.  anno  1705. 
Repaired  at  the  expense  of  the  pariah,  anno  1818.  Rev.  Isaac  Saunders,  M.  A. 
Rector.    John  Taylor,  William  Penny,  William  Gamaey,  Chnrchwardens. 

On  a  marble  attadied  to  the  wall,  between  the  court  and  the 
door  of  the  school,  is  this  inscription : 

Near  this  marble,  in  the  place  which  before  the  fire  of  London  was  the  porcli 
of  St.  Anne,  Blackfriers,  lye  interrVl  the  bodies  of  Dr.  William  Goagv,  mnristrf 
of  this  parish  46  years,  who  died  December  18ib,  1653,  aged  79.  Mr.  Thomas 
Goage,  eldest  son  of  the  said  Dr.  sometime  minister  of  St.  Sepalchre's  cbnrch, 
who  died  October  89, 1681,  aged  77 ;  with  Mrs.  Aone  Googe,  nis  wife,  who  died 
December  8d,  1671,  aged  55.  William  Goui^e,  esq.  eldest  son  of  ye  said  Mr- 
Thomas  GoQge,  who  died  Oct.  18th,  1706,  aged  64. — ^This  mnnomeDt  wu 
erected  by  Mrs.  Meliora  Priestley,  only  child  of  the  said  William  Priestley  of 
Wild  Hall,  ID  the  county  of  Hertford,  esq.  in  pious  memory  of  her  dear  father 
and  worthy  anoestort. 

This  monnment  was  set  ap  in  this  place  with  the  leave  of  the  Ibonder  of  the 
achooL 

Opposite  to  the  site  of  the  charch  is  another  barying  gronad ; 
and  lower  down  the  court,  on  the  same  side  as  the  old  church,  is  a 
house,  on  the  front  of  which  is  an  ornamented  tablet  with  the  en* 
suing  inscription  :^* 

THIS  aOVSB  WAS  BVILT  PAaT  WITH  TUB 
Mora  AND  CHARITABLB  OIPT  OF  TUB 

KIOUT  HONORABLE  TUB  LADT  TICB — 

COTNTB8.«B  BLUABBTH  LOMLBT,  AND 

THE  OTHBR  PABT  BT  TUB  INHABITANTS, 

A>iD  18  WHOLLT  TO  BB  BMPLoTBD 

TOWARDS  TUB  MAINTBNANCB  OP  TUB 

POOR  OF  TBB  PRBCINCT  OP  ST.  ANN, 

RLACEPRIAR8,  LONDON,   AND  PfiR 

NO  oTHsa  TSB  Foa  Bvaa. 

WILLIAM  BBADPOBD,!^.^^ 

JOHN  YOVNO,  'JCHUaCB  WARDBN8. 

PEBRVART   16  ANNO  DNI  1670. 
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In  the  neighbourhood  of  Gloucester-tourt,  lurrounded  by 
wretched  passages,  formed  by  sheds,  wooden  houses,  and  walls,  is 
a  fragment  or  two  of  the  old  monastery  of  the  Black  Friars,  com- 
posed of  flint  and  free-stone,  with  projections  like  brackets,  shape- 
less through  decay.  Near  this  is  a  small  burial-ground,  with  a 
pointed  arch  in  cue  of  the  walls. 

In  the  parish  of  St.  Anne*s  resided  that  admirable  painter  sir  A« 
Vandyke,  and  on  December  9,  1641,  the  following  entry  appears  in 
the  church  books :  '  Justinian,  daughter  of  sir  Anthony  Vandyke, 
and  his  lady.* 

In  the  Blackfriars  was  a  Roman  catholic  chapel,  in  which  oc- 
curred a  dreadful  accident  in  1623.  It  appears  that  over  the  gate- 
way of  the  hotel  of  the  French  ambassador,  in  Blackfriars,  which 
was  of  stone  and  brick,  was  a  gallery,  or  attic  story,  of  40  feet  in 
length,  and  17  in  width;  the  third  in  height  from  the  ground. 
There  were  two  passages  to  this  room,  one  from  the  street,  the 
other  from  the  ambassador*s  withdrawing-room.  The  lower  floor 
had  a  vault  of  stone.  Twelve  feet  were  taken  from  the  length  of  the 
gallery  by  a  deal  partition ;  and  this  apartment  served  as  a  vestry- 
room  for  the  priest;  so  that  an  auditory  of  near  300  persons  were 
compressed  within  a  space  28  feet  in  length  by  17  in  breadth ; 
JEibout  half  an  hour  after  the  service  had  commenced,  tlie  flooring 
gave  way,  and  the  whole  mass  of  wretched  sufferers  were  precipi- 
tated into  the  vault  below.  It  was  supposed  that  near  ninety  or  one 
hundred  persons  lost  their  lives. 

In  Printing-house-lane  is  the  Times  newspaper  printing-office, 
formerly  the  king's  printing-house.  This  house  was  burnt  down 
about  the  year  1742,  but  was  rebuilt  as  it  appears  at  present.  It 
consists  of  a  centre  and  wings  of  brick,  the  former  being  slightly 
marked  with  a  pediment,  within  which  are  the  royal  arms.  In 
1770,  the  king's  printing-office  was  removed  to  New-street,  Gough- 
square. 

In  this  lane  was  situated  the  Scotch-hallf  a  large  house,  seated 
as  well  in  Water-lane,  as  on  the  Ditch-side ;  made  use  of  by  Scotch- 
men OD  particular  occasions. 


<«»#^^^^^^^#^»»^## 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

HUtcry  and  Topography  of  Farringdon  Ward  WiihouL 

The  ward  of  Farringdon  without,  which  is  very  extensive,  forms 
the  western  extremity  of  the  city.  In  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  the 
principal  part  of  the  city  lay  west  from  Ludgate,  and  what  is  now 
the  heart  of  the  city,  was  but  thinly  inhabited,  as  appears  from 
Fabian's  Chronicle.     He  says,  that  in  king  Egelred's,  or  king  Ethel- 
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» 

red*8,  reig!!,  which  began  in  the  year  981,  or,  according  ta  Stow,  in 
078,  London  had  more  houses,  or  buildings,  from  Ludgate  towards 
Westminster,  and  little  or  none  where  the  chief  of  the  city  now  is, 
except  in  divers  places  was  housing,  but  they  stood  without  order ; 
so  that  many  towns  and  cities,  as  Canterbui-y,  York,  and  others, 
exceeded  London  in  building  in  those  da^s,  as  he  had  seen  and 
known,  by  an  old  book  in  the  Guildhall  of  London,  named  Docids- 
day.  But,  after  the  Conquest,  it  increased,  and  shortly  surpassed 
and  excelled  all  the  others. 

This  ward  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  ward  of  Farringdon 
within,  the  precinct  of  the  late  priory  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and 
Aldersgate-ward,  on  the  north  by  the  Charter-house,  the  parish  of 
St.  John,  Clerkenwell,  and  part  of  that  of  St.  Andrew  without  tbe 
freedom,  on  the  west  by  the  parish  of  St.  Clement's  Danes,  and  on 
the  south  by  the  river  Thames. 

It  is  divided  into  the  seven  following  precincts,  St.  Martin,  Lud- 
gate ;  St.  Dunstan  in  the  West ;  St.  Bride  ;  St.  Sepulchre ;  St.  An- 
drew, Holborn  ;  Whitefriars  and  Bridewell ;  atid  is  governed  by  tn 
alderman,  and  sixteen  common  council-men. 

In  this  ward  are  six  parish  churches,  viz.  St.  Andrew,  Holborn; 
St.  Bartholomew  the  Less ;  St.  Bride,  alias  St.  Bridget ;  St. 
Dunstan  in  the  West ;  St.  Sejiulchre,  and  St.  Bartholomew  the 
Great. 

St.  Andrew,  Holborn, 

This  church  is  the  largest,  and  one  of  the  most  regular  of  the 
many  built  by  sir  Christopher  Wren;  it  is  situated  on  the  south  side 
of  riolborn,  at  the  corner  of  Shoe-lane,  and  is  separated  from  the 
highway  by  a  spacious  church-yard,  the  approach  to  which  is  b)  a 
noble  pair  of  iron  gates,  decorated  with  a  gilt  statue  of  the  patron 
saint,  and  sustained  byj^yyo  piers  finished  with  urns.  The  church- 
yard b  considerably  anbve  the  street,  owing  to  its  surface  having 
been  raised  to  a  level  with  the  highest  part  of  the  hill. 

It  is  a  rectory,  and  was  originally  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and 
canons  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  who  transferred  it  to  the  abbot  and 
convent  of  Bermondsey  ;  and  they  continued  patrons  thereof  till 
their  convent  was  dissolved  by  Henry  Vlll.  His  majesty  granted 
this  church  to  Thomas  lord  Wriothesley,  afterwards  earl  of  South- 
ampton, from  whom  it  descended  by  marriage  to  the  noble  family 
of  Montague. 

The  plan  shews  a  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  two  small  rooms 
occupying  the  angles  formed  by  the  projection  of  the  latter,  and  a 
square  tower  at  the  west  end,  flanked  by  two  spacious  vestibules, 
containing  stairs  to  the  galleries;  The  church  is  lofty,  but  owin^ 
to  the  great  height  necessary  to  be  given  to  the  east  end  to  gain  the 
level  with  the  higher  parts  of  thechurch-yard,  space  is  afforded  for 
extensive  catacombs. 
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The  tower  is  partly  ancient  ;*  it  is  made  in  height  into  four  stories, 
the  three  first  comprise  the  whole  of  the  old  structure,  the  fourth  is 
an  addition  of  Wren's.  The  west  front  has  a  disused  doorway,  with 
a  modernized  pointed  arch  in  the  lower  story,  which  by  the  accu- 
mvlatioD  of  the  earth  b  greatly  abridged  of  its  original  height ; 
the  second  story  has  a  pointed  window  of  three  lights,  with  arched 
heads,  indostng  life  sweeps,  divided  tyy  two  mullions ;  the  bead  of 
the  arch  being  occupied  by  perpendicular  mullions  of  similar  de- 
sign to  the  others,  Iwt  sipaller ;  the  third  story  has  a  small  pointed 
window  of  two  lights,  which  n  also  repeated  in  the  flanks ;  the 
upper  story  has  a  large  round  headed  window  in  every  aspect, 
with  handsome  dressings ;  the  elevation  is  finished  with  a  ballus- 
trade,  on  a  cornice  sustained  on  brackets,  at  the  angles  are  pedes- 
tab  surmounted  by  pyramidal  formed  ornaments,  composed  of  four 
cartouches,  sustaining  a  vane ;  the  old  part  of  the  structure  have 
buttresses  at  the  angles,  and  the  whole  has  been  covered  with  a 
modern  ashlaring  of  Pordand  stone ;  the  vestibules  attached  to  the 
sides  of  the  tower,  occupy  in  height  the  two  first  stories  ;  each  has 
a  segment  arched  window,  and  above  it  an  entire  circular  one ;  the 
flanks  have  doorways  instead  of  the  lower  windows ;  the  elevations 
are  finished  with  a  cornice  and  blocking  course.  The  south  side  of 
the  church  has  two  tieir  of  windows,  in  the  upper  seven,  in  the  lower 
five ;  the  latter  are  segment  arched,  the  former  semicircular ;  the 
place  of  two  windows  at  the  extremities  are  supplied  by  doorways, 
lintelled,  and  covered  with  elliptical  pediments  sustaineil  on  con- 
soles ;  the  elevation  is  finished  with  a  cornice  and  ballustrade.  The 
north  front  is  uniform  with  the  southern.  The  east  end  of  the  aisles 
have  windows  corresponding  with  the  upper  tier  of  the  flanks. 
The  elevation  of  the  chancel,  viewed  from  the  street,  is  exceedingly 
lofty,  half  its  height  being  occupied  by  the  wall  of  the  catacombs ; 
in  the  snpentructure  is  a  large  and  handsome  Venetian  window,  in 
two  stories,  each  story  made  into  three  lights  by  two  columns,  with 
corresponding  pilasters,  sustaining  their  respective  entablatures ;  the 
lowest  order  is  Corinthian,  the  upper  composite ;  the  elevation  is 
finished  by  a  cornice  surmounted  by  a  pediment ;  in  the  tympanum 
is  a  circular  window,  and  on  acroteria  are  three  lofty  urns.  The 
two  rooms  which  flank  the  chancel  are  uniform,  and  contain  win- 
dows ag^eing  with  the  lower  tier  of  the  church  in  each  of  the  fronts, 
they  are  covered  with  domed  roofs.  The  southern  is  used  as  a  re- 
gistry, the  northern  as  a  vestry.  The  whole  church  is  substantially 
bailt  with  Portland  stone,  and  t)ie  roof  covered  with  lead.  It  has 
no  western  entrance  in  use,  the  approaches  being  by  the  doorways 
in  the  flank  walls*  The  tower  is  pierced  in  the  north,  east,  and 
south  walls,  with  pointed  arches,  sustained  on  semi-columns,  from 
which  circumstance  it  is  evident  it  has  always  stood  within  the 

*  The  tower  wm  began  in  the  85th      king  i  it  was  not  completed  till  the  7th 
year  of  Heorj  the  VI    and  the  bells      or  8th  of  &1wiird  IV.— Ma/ro/m. 
placed  in  the  85th  year  of  the  same 
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body  of  the  church.  The  mterior  partakes  of  the  boldness  off  chanc- 
ter  which  marks  the  outside.   The  area  is  but  little  broken  by  solidi, 
and  the  proportions  are  so  harmonious,  that  it  forms,  on  the  whole, 
one  of  the  noblest  interiors  in  the  metropolis  ;  the  divisioo  between 
the  nafe  and  ables,  on  each  side,  is' made  by  mx  wainscotted  pien, 
composed  of  an  union  of  four  antae,  sustaining  the  galleries,  which 
have  pannelled  oak  fronts,  from  the  superior  membcur  of  which  riie 
six  handsome  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  the  ^afts  painted 
to  imitate  Sienna  marble,  with  statuary  capitals  and  bases,  which, 
with  Ionic  columns  attached  to  the   extreme  walls,  support  the 
vaulted  ceiling ;  the  centre  is  arched  elliptically,  and  the  side  divi- 
sions over  the  aisles  with  arcs  doubleaux,  having  flowers  at  the  in- 
tersections.    The  ceiling  is  arched  above  all  the  interoolomniatioDS ; 
the  spandrils  of  the  arches  being  filled  with  chembic  heads  siid 
foliage ;  the  arches  spring  from  an  architrave  over  the  columns,  and 
at  the  side  walls  :  the  rest  of  the  soffit  is  entirely  occupied  by  square 
pannels,  seven  in  length  and  three  in  depth.    Above  the  chancel 
the  pannellmgis  varied  in  form,  aiid  the  central  pannel  is  circular  sod 
pierced  to  make  a  sky-light,  filled  with  a  dove  in  painted  ghMs,  to 
throw  add  itional  light  upon  the  grand  eastern  window.  The  decoratioos 
of  the  chancel  are  particularly  grand,  the  side  walls  enriched  with 
pannels,  painted  to  imitate  Sienna  marble,  with  gold  monklings; 
the  large  eastern  window  is  entirely  filled  with  splendid  paintings  in 
stained  glass,  the  subject  of  the  lower  tier  of  compartments  being 
the  <  last  supper,'  and  the  upper  *  the  resurrection.'     In  one  comer 
is  the  name  of  the  artist,  and  date,  vis.  '  1.  Price,  1718.'    The 
altar  screen  occupies  the  space  beneath  the  window  ;  it  is  orna- 
mented with  columns  and  pilasters  of  the  Doric  order ;  over  the 
centre  is  an  elliptical  pediment,  in  the  tympanum  of  which  is  s 
painting  of  the  sacramental  cup ;  the  screen  is  oak,  with  gold  ea- 
richments,  the  altar  table  of  porphyry.     Immediately  over  the  ahsr 
and  at  the  sides  of  the  window,  are  handsome  paintings,  larger  than 
life,  of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Peter,  and  on  smaller  pannels  above, 
'  the  holy  family' ;   it  is  observable  that  the  embellishments  of  this 
altar  are  of  a  higher  class  than  the  general  decorations  of  churches. 
At  the  west  end  of  the  nave  is  a  gallery  containing  the  organ,  by 
Harris,  which  was  net  up  in  the  Temple  church,  when  the  celebrated 
trial  of  skill  between  the  builder  and  Father  Smith  took  place. 
Additional  galleries  for  charity  children  are  erected  at  the  sides  of 
the    instrument,  but  the  paintings  formerly  existing  there  of '  our 
Saviour  giving  sight  to  the  blind,'  and  '  the  Sermon  on  the  Mosnt,' 
have  been  removed.     The  pulpit  is  hexagonal,  and  sustained  on  a 
group  of  cartouches  diverging  from  a  pillar  as  a  centre  ;  the  sound- 
ing board  is  neat,  and  not  so  large  as  to  be  obtrusive  ;  the  pulpit 
with  the  desks  are  grouped  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave.    In  a 
spacious  pew  beneath  the  western  gallerv,  is  the  font,  a  handsome 
ciriular  basin  of  white  marble,  enrichecl  with  four  cherubic  heads, 
auul  sustained  on  a  pillar  of  the  same  material.     The  windows  on 
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the  east  end  of  the  aisles  are  also  filled  with  painted  glass.  The 
Bouthern  contaios  the  arms  of  John  ThaTie,  esq.  A.  D.  1348,  viz. 
azure  on  a  bend,  guiei^  three  globes,  cr.  a  chief  table  charged  with 
a  Roman  T  argent.  Crest  on  a  wreath,  a  garb,  or.  Motto,  pax  ei 
concord.  Thu  window  is  the  work  of  William  Price,  in  1731.  The 
northern  contains  the  arms  of  qaeen  Anne,  the  Citest  of  the  prince 
of  Wales,  and  the  donor's  arms,  viz.  party  per  cAevrcm,  embattled 
or.  and  azure  three  martletts  countercharged,  and  beneath  the  fol- 
lowing inscription : — 

UZ  DONO  THOHA  BODOSOH  DB  SaoMWIGB  Iff  AOao  BaoaAOBH.'    lULlTIS. 

A  bench  in  the  centre  aisle  is  inscribed,  *  For  the  four  almes  men 
in  Grays  Inn  lane,'  and  another '  For  the  six  almes  women  in  Grays 
Inn  lane.' 

This  church  was  built  in  1687,  and  the  additions  to  the  steeple 
in  1704,  sir  Christopher  Wren  being  the  architect.  The  expense 
was  9,000/. ;  the  length  is  105  feet,  the  breadth  63,  and  the  height 
43.     The  tower  is  110  feet  high. 

There  are  several  elegant  modem  monuments  in  this  church. 
In  the  north  aisle  is  an  elegant  marble  tablet  to  the  memory  of  W. 
Manley,  esq.  sergeant  at  law,  who  died  May  24,  1824,  aged  60. 
Near  it  is  a  similar  one  erected  by  the  parish  to  the  memory  of  the 
rev.  T.  G.  Clare,  B.  D.  rector  of  this  parish,  died  June  4, 1819, 
aged  42.  In  the  gallery  over  the  same  aisle  is  a  handsome  monument 
consisting  of  two  Corinthian  columns,  supporting  an  arched  pedi- 
ment and  arms,  to  the  memory  of  John  Manniugham,  bishop  of 
Hereford. 

Among  the  records  of  this  parish,  Mr.  Malcolm  found  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  the  churchwardens  compelled  '  sir 
Harry'  the  priest,  to  pay  4d.  for  a  fine  for  driving  a  cart  across  the 
church  yard  to  the  rectory. 

9  Henry  VIII.  The  little  organs  were  made,  and  bought  at 
the  charges  of  the  parish,  and  devotion  of  good  people,  and  cost 
6/. 

2  Edward  V.  *  My  lord  of  Lincoln  gave  a  pair  of  organs.'  The 
churchwardens  of  the  parish  sometimes  (viz.  in  the  11th  year  of 
Henry  VIII.)  took  a  woman's  gown  to  pledge  for  their  duties,  l>e- 
longing  to  the  church,  at  a  funeral ! ' 

iSif.  Bartholomew  ike  Leu. 

Within  the  precinct  of  the  hospital,  at  the  north-west  angle, 
stands  the  parochial  church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Less,  founded 
m  1102,  by  the  original  founder  of  the  hospital  for  a  chapel  to  it ; 
but,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  priory  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great, 
this  was  converted  into  a  parish  church  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
precinct  of  the  said  hospital.  It  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  patronage  of 
the  lord  mayor,  aldennen,  and  citizens  of  London  ;  and  the  build- 
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ing  eMaped  the  fire  of  London  in  1666.  The  west  end  of  tbe 
church  abuts  on  the  passage  leading  from  Smithfield  to  the  hos- 
pital ;  the  south  side  on  a  paved  court  in  front  of  the  vicarage 
house  ;  the  east  end  on  a  small  burying  ground,  and  the  north  side 
on  the  yards  of  the  houses  on  the  south  side  of  Smithfield.  The 
entire  church,  except  the  west  end,  has  been  recently  retniilt  in 
brick,  and  the  whole  edifice  covered  with  compo. 

This  church  had  been  previously  rebuilt  by  the  younger  Dance, 
who  fearing  his  fame  would  not  be  sufficiently  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity by  the  '  matchless*  front  of  Guildhall,  appeared  in  this  bum- 
ble church  as  the  inventor  of  a  new  order  of  architecture,  which 
Mr.  Malcolm*  calls  the  <  Saracenic  Gothic  style  ;*  the  character- 
istics were  wooden  pillars,  with  the  Prince  of  Wales'  crest  for  capi- 
tals, so  writes  Mr.  Malcolm,  who  however,  in  a  note,  seems  to  take 
away  the  honour  of  the  invention  from  Dance,  and  give  it  to  some 
other  person .f 

The  plan  is  a  parallellogram  reduced  to  a  square  by  a  portion  at 
one  end  beuig  taken  off,  which  is  in  part  occupied  by  a  square 
tower,  and  the  residue  by  a  vestibule.  The  outline  of  the  body  of 
the  church  is  an  irregular  octagcm  inscribed  in  a  square. 

The  west  front  has  a  doorway  with  a  pointed  arch,  havmg  en- 
riched spandrils,  and  surmounted  by  a  weatlier  cornice  which  rests 
on  small  half  statues  of  angels  holding  shields,  and  above  it  is  a 
modernized  pointed  window,  made  by  a  mullion  into  two  'lights ; 
this  portion  constitutes  the  first  portion  of  the  tower ;  the  second 
story  has  no  light,  ,and  the  tliird  has  a  pointed  arched  window  of 
one  light  in  every  aspect,  the  elevation  is  finished  with  a  parapet 
above  this  story ;    at  the  south  western  angle  of  the  tower  is  a 
staircase  turret  which  rises  considerably  above  the  parapet,  and  is 
finished  with  a  cupola.     In  the  portion  of  the  western  front  of  the 
church,  which  is  northward  of  the  tower,  is  a  modern  arched  win- 
dow.   The  south  side  of  the  church  has  four  windows ;  the  arches 
are  polated,  the  first  has  one  mullion  and  the  other  two  mullioos, 
crossing  each  other  in  the  Chinese  style  in  the  head  of  the  arch, 
the  first  and  third  windows  alone  are  glazed,  the  others  are  blank ; 
the  octagon  is  seen  above  the  wall,  where  it  forms  a  clerestory, 
having  pointed  arches  glazed  as  windows  in  four  of  the  sides ;  the 
north  side  of  the  church  is  uniform  with  the  south.     The  east  end 
is  occupied  by  an  angular  bow  window,  in  the  domestic  style  of 


*  Lond.  Rfd.  vol.  i.  page  803. 

^  We  have  unintentionally  Jed  oar 
readera  into  an  error  on  the  subject  of 
this  gentleman*!  works,  which  we 
hasten  to  correct.  Misled  by  most 
other  works  on  London,*  we  attributed 
the  new  front  of  Guildhall ,  and  the 
ctiorch  of  AUhallows  (vide  pa^  197) 
to  the  bulkier  of  the  Mansion  House, 
u  ho  was  the  fatlier  of  the  architect  of 


these  latter  buildinf^ ;  the  last  aii>take 
is  the  more  difficult  to  apologise  for, 
as  we  state  that  AUhallows  church  was 
his  first  buildiDj;,  this  is  strictly  true 
with  regard  to  the  son,  but  not  so  as 
respects  the  elder  Dance.  If  our  read- 
ers then  will  insert  <  the  son  of  the/ 
prior  to  *  the  builder  of  the  Maosioa 
House*  in  page  197  of  this  vohuDe» 
Uie  mistake  will  be  corrected. 
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Elizabeth's  reign*    The  older  portioos  are  apparently  about  the 
period  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  the  modern  works  are  in  the  poor- 
tui  style  of  '  carpenters  Gothic*    The  interior  is  approached  by 
the  doorway  in  the  tower,  tlie  lower  story  of  which  forms  a  porch» 
the  north  and  east  walls  being  pierced  with  tasteful  pointed  arches 
resting  on  columns ;  the  staircase  is  within  the  plan,  and  communi- 
cates with  the  interior  by  an  open  arch»  and  has  in  consequence  a 
picturesque  appearance ;  the  remainder  of  the  west  end,  which  is 
northward  of  the  tower,  is  parted  by  a  screen  from  the  church,  and 
retains  much  of  its  original  features.     Against  the  north  wall  are 
two  curious  pieces  of  sculpture  removed  from  the  exterior,  the  up- 
permost is  a  niche  with  a  cinquefoil  head,  containing  a  statue  of 
an  angel  holding  a  shield  charged  with  semee  of  crosses  botone,  a 
cross  moline,  and  beneath  it,  m  another  niche,  is  the  arms  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  impaled  with  the  royal  arms  subsequent  to 
Henry  the  fifth's  reign,  surmounted  by  the  royal  crown,  and  sustain- 
ed by  two  corbel  busts ;  at  each  side  of  the  window  are  cinquefoil 
niches,  containing  statues  of  angels  holding  shields,  the  bearings 
defaced  ;  a  portion  of  tlie  plan  eastward  is  occupied  by  a  gallery 
in  the  centre,  over  a  vestibule,  to  the  right  and  left  of  which  are  free 
seats,  constructed  on  an  inclined  plane ;  the  octagon  portion  b  oma- 
inented  with  clusters  of  three  columns  copied  from  the  old  exam- 
ples ;  beneath  the  tower,  in  the  several  angles,  from  the  capitals 
spring  eight  principal  ribs,  which  unite  in  the  centre  of  the  roof  in 
a  handsomely  sculptured  boss ;  other  subordinate  ribs  cross  the 
larger  ones  ui  diagonal  directions,  parcelling  the  whole  into  com- 
partments, the  ceiling  being  constructed  in  imitation  of  an  ancient 
vaulted  stone  roof.     The  four  diagonal  walls  of  the  octagon  are 
pierced  with  obtusely  pomted  arches,  which  let  in  the  angles  of  the 
square  portion  of  the  plan,  and  creates  in  the  whole  a  pleasing  and 
harmonious  design.     The  gallery  at  the  west  end  is  sustained  on  an 
obtusely  pointed  arch,  sustaining  a  breast  work  in  oak,  and  the  organ 
case  is  mahogany,  surmounted  by  three  acute  pedimental  canopies, 
enriched  with  angels  holding  shields  of  arms  at  their  springing,  and 
by  crockets  in  composition  on  the  raking  cornices ;  the  altar  screen 
is  mahogany  ;  the  pulpit  and  desk  at  the  sides  of  the  altar,  are  not 
very  tistefully  ornamented. 

The  Ulterior,  though  far  from  faultless,  is  in  a  superior  style  to 
the  outside,  and  possesses  a  degree  of  merit  which  helps  at  once  to 
atone  for  the  defects  of  the  other  portion.  The  font  is  an  octagon 
basin  enriched  with  quatrefoils  on  a  pillar  of  the  same  form  :  it  is 
formed  m  composition,  and  situated  in  the  vestibule  beneath  the 
organ.  The  central  portion  of  the  eastern  window  is  highly  orna-^ 
mented  with  modern  painted  glass  ;  it  consists  of  twelve  lights.  In 
the  u;iper  four  are  effigies  of  the  saints  Bartholomew  and  Lszarus 
in  the  centre  ;  in  the  other  two  lights  are  shields  in  quatrefoils  ;  in- 
scribed on  ribbons  below  the  arms,  as  follows :     ^tUXS  ^Ul 
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Quarterly.   Fmnoe  and  England.    2d.  j^t-  ISaTtj^OfU-'  P&rty 
per  pale  argemi  and  aable,  a  chevron  oounterchanged ;  the  four 
lights  below  these  sustain  the  Evangelists.     St.  Matthew  is  writing 
with  hb  pen  in  his  left  hand.     In  Uie  lower  tier  are  the  following 
shields,  with  the  names  as  before,  viz.  1st,  '  SlftSfltttf'  W^> 
two  lions  passant  guardant  in  pale,  in  chief  two  ducal  coronets,  or, 
2nd.  '  jl^QSfD,*  9^^»  three  covered  cups  or.  on  a  chief  argemi^  a 
ship  OD  the  sea,  uiling,  all  proper,  on  a  dexter  canton  guieM,  the 
sword  and  mace  of  the  mayor  of  London  in  saltier  of  the  second ;  on 
an  ^^utcheon  of  pretence,  the  cognisance  of  a  baronet  of  Ulster, 
being  the  arms  of  sir  James  Shaw,  bart.  president.  3d,  '  fSBbtlT- 
titt»'  or.  a  bend  between  six  roses  guUi,  being  the  arms  of  J.  C 
Warner,  esq.     4th,  *  J^ttpf^ttlSOtl/  5^«^»  on  a  bend  or.  three 
leopards  faces  sabh,  being  the  arms  of  Rowland  Stephenson,  esq. 
treasurer.    The  colours  of  the  whole  are  glaring ;  the  reds  have 
the  hue  of  brick  dust,  and  the  purples,  even  now,  are  changing  co* 
lour ;  the  heraldry  affords  a  striking  contrast  to  the  old  shields 
neit  to  be  described,  which  are  placed  in  the  four  windows  of  th« 
clerestory,  viz.  1.  The  royal  arms,  crest,  and  supporters,  poorly 
executed.     2.  The  hospital,  beneath  is  the  date  of  1619.     3.  The 
city  with  the  same  date ;  the  diapering  of  these  shields  veiy  fine. 
4th.  Or,  a  fesse  cheeky,  argent  and  azure^  surmounted  by  a  bend 
engrailed  gules.    Crest  on  a  wreath,  a  pelican  in  her  nest  feeding 
her  young  argent.    The  sword,  mace,  and  cap  of  dignity  acoom* 
pajiy  these  arms,  which  belong  to  sir  William  Stewart,  lord  mayor 
A.  D.  1722.     In  the  west  window  the  following  arms,  azmre,  a 
saltier  argent  on  a  chief  gules,  three  mullets  of  the  teeomd.     Crest, 
on  a  wreath,  a  blackmoor's  head  couped  proper,  inscribed  '  Mr. 
Henrie  Andrewes,  alderman,  1636.'    The  ancient  monuments  have 
been  preserved  ;  the  most  interesting  is  a  handsome  composition 
consistmg  of  a  flat  pomted  arch  in  relief,  below  the  western  window 
it  is  surmounted  with  a  cornice  of  strawberry  leaves,  and  orna- 
mented with  pannels  and  tracery  ;  as  the  inscription  was  gone,  it 
has  been  appropriated  most  absurdly,  to  another  person,  by  a  large 
inscription  recording  the  name  of  Elizabeth  Freke,  A.  d.  1741.    A 
brass  thus  described  by  Mr.  Gough  still  exists  on  the  pavement,  *  a 
stone  seven  feet  two  inches  long,  by  three  feet  nine  inches  wide, 
with  the  small  figure  of  a  man  and  woman.     He  is  in  a  gown  with 
bag  sleeves,  and  a  standing  cape  and  belt,  and  on  his  head  a 
striped  cap.     His  wife  is  habited  in  a  long  gown,  fastened  with  a 
girdle  just  below  her  breasts,  with  similar  sleeves  reaching  lo  her 
wrists,  and  a  fallmg  cape,  and  on  her  head  a  kind  of  veil  head 
dress.     Under  her  feet  this  inscription  : — 

IB^ft  latent  VBliU  mo  ^ar«eim  ^t  lonDonffs  gen- 
tlemo*  QttC  oDCCt  xl  D(e  llunc  n  mtii  iRd  tttt«SMr»  tt 
Alfofa  tuwr  eC. . . 
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Over  their  heads  were  two  sbteldB,  now  foae.*  Against  (he 
south  wall  is  a  kneeling  effigy  in  an  arched  niche  of  the  period  of 
James  I.  inscribed  to  the  memory  of  Robert  Balthrope,  sergeant 
surgeon  to  queen  Elisabeth^  who  died  ...  15, 1090«  At  the  back 
of  the  pillar  at  the  south  angle  of  the  altar  is  a  brass  plate  record* 
ing  the  re^building  of  the  churdi,  as  follows : 

Tbomas  Covrtenay  Warner  armiger  noaocomii  D.  Banbolomaei  Bvperriine 
iheaavravivs  extremis  tabellis  banc  fenettraia  v  iiro  coiorato  exornalam  pro- 
prio  sTmptv  pooi  maodavU.  a.  d.  hdccczxit. 

At  the  north  angle  the  following : 

llaoc  aedem  iam  vetTstate  collapavram  pristina  campanarvm  tvrre  coniervaUi 
hvu'sce  noftocomii  patrooi  restavravervnu  Jacobo  Shaw  baronecto  praeside. 
Rowland  Stephenson  armigero  tbesavrario  Samveli  Wix  A.  M.  vicario.  a.  d. 
■occcxxv. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  church  is  the  monument  of  Anne,  wife 
of  sir  Thomas  Bodley,  the  founder  of  the  celebrated  library  at  Ox- 
ford, it  is  a  plain  black  slab,  with  two  Corinthian  pilasters  support- 
ing a  pediment. 

Tbomaa  Bodleius,  eqaes  auratoa,  fecit  Annae  conjngi  piis»im«  atqne  omniboa 
eiemplis  bene  de  se  merits,  cum  qua  dilecter  vixit  annoa  84. 

Si.  Bride\  aliuu  8i.  Bridget. 

This  church  is  situated  in  the  rear  of  the  houses  on  the  south 
side  of  Fleet<4treet»  and  was  until  the  year  1B26,  almost  wholly 
concealed  from  public  observation. 

It  was  at  its  foundation  but  a  small  church ;  afterwards,  about 
the  year  1480,  it  was  increased  with  a  lai^e  body  and  aisles;  so 
that  the  old  church  remained  only  as  a  choir.  The  abbot  and  con- 
vent of  Westminster  were  patrons ;  and  it  was  a  rectory.  There 
was  a  vicarage  also  here,  ordained  and  endowed  about  the  year 
1520,  and  king  Henry  VIII.  after  the  dissolution  of  the  convent  of 
Westminster,  having  given  this  rectory  and  parish  church  of  St. 
Bride  to  the  collegiate  church  of  Westminster,  founded  by  him,  this 
church  has  continued  a  vicarage  ever  since.  In  1010  the  earl  of 
Doreet  gave  a  parcel  of  ground,  on  the  west  side  of  Fleet-ditch, 
for  a  new  church-yard ;  which  was  consecrated  on  the  second  of 
August  in  the  same  year,  by  Dr.  George  Abbot,  bishop  of  Lon- 
don. The  old  church  was  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  London  in 
1606. 

The  plan  is  a  regularly  constructed  church,  showing  a  nave  and 
side  aisles,  with  a  square  tower  at  the  west,  and  a  small  chancel  at 
the  east  end.  The  tower  is  flanked  by  apartments  comtainmg  stairs 
to  the  galleries. 

*  Sepul.  Moo.  vol.  ii.  p.  U9 
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The  Miperetructure  is  subgtantially  built  of  PDrtland  stone.  Hie 
westeni  front  consists  of  a  centre  and  wings;  the  former  is  occupied 
by  the  tower;  the  latter  are  uniform,  each  ccmtains  a  lintelled  win- 
dow crowned  with  a  cornice  and  surmounted  by  an  entire  circular 
one;  the  elevation  is  finished  with  a  cornice  and  parapet;  the 
steeple  is  divided  into  two  principal  porticms,  viz.  a  square  tower  in 
two  grand  stories,  and  a  spire  made  into  five  heights.  The  first 
story  of  the  tower  forms  a  grand  pedestal  to  the  second,  it  com- 
mences with  a  basement  with  rusticated  angles,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  a  doorway  having  a  frontispiece,  consisting  of  two  columns 
of  the  Ionic  order,  sustaining  an  entablature  and  segmental  pedi- 
ment ;  the  lintel  and  the  doorway  has  a  key  stcme,  sculptured  with 
a  cherubic  head,  and  inscribed  '  Domus  Dei  ;*  the  succeeding  por- 
tion, the  base  of  the  pedestal,  has  a  blank  arch  in  the  western  front, 
enclosing  a  window  crowned  with  an  angular  pediment,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  circular  window  ;  the  centre  story  is  crowned  with  a 
cornice  sustained  on  brackets. 

The  second  story  is  ornamental,  and  each  aspect  is  alike ;  pur- 
suing therefore  the  description  of  the  west  front,  which  will  suffice 
for  all,  it  may  be  described  as  commencing  with  a  stylobate  sustain- 
ing columns  at  the  angles  of  the  design,  coupled  with  pilasters,  and 
disposed  at  the  sides  of  a  circular  headed  wmdow ;  over  tlie  capi- 
tals is  an  entablature  and  segmental  pediment,  surmounted  by  an 
attic,  having  vases  coupled  at  the  angles ;  the  order  is  composed,  the 
capitals  differing  in  a  minute  degree  from  the  regular  composite. 
The  spire  takes  its  rise  from  a  dome  into  which  the  tower  is  formed 
at  its  conclusion,  but  which  is  concealed'  by  a  circular  stylobate,  on 
which  rests  the  first  story  of  the  superstructure,  which  is  octangu- 
lar, having  an  arch  in  each  face  ;  the  key  stones  carved  with  madts, 
and  at  the  angles  are  pilasters,  which  sustain  an  entablature ;  the 
second  and  third  stories  are  counterparts  of  the  last,  except  in  re- 
gard to  the  plinths,  which  are  octangular,  and  the  size,  each  story 
diminishing  in  the  plan ;  the  orders  of  these  three  stories  are  re- 
spectively the  Tuscan,  Doric,  and  ionic.  A  circular  cella  is  carried 
up  withm  the  portion  already  described.  The  fourth  story  is  also 
octangular,  but  consists  of  the  cella  only,  without  the  surroundmg 
arcade ;  at  the  angles  are  engaged  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
and  in  the  intercolumniations  are  lintelled  openings,  surmounted  by 
circular  ones,  on  the  cornice  are  vases  corresponding  with  the  co- 
lumns; to  this  story  succeeds  an  octangular  basement,  on  which 
set  upon  balls  is  a  spire,  still  keeping  the  same  form  and  ending  in 
a  ball  and  vane.  This  beautiful  structure  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting objects  in  the  view  of  the  metropolis  from  BlackfriarVbridge ; 
its  proportions  are  so  just,  and  its  graduation  so  harmonious,  that 
if  sir  Christopher  Wren  had  not  built  Bow  church,  it  wouhl  have 
been  undoubtedly  the  finest  modern  spire  in  existence ;  it  still 
ranks  second  only  to  that  matchless  composition.  The  north 
side  of  the  church  has  three  arched  windows  on  the  aisle,  and  two 
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entrances,  having  froDtbpiecea  compoMd  of  two  Ionic  columns,  sus- 
taining their  entablature  and  surmounted  by  pediments,  with  entire 
circular  windows  over  them  ;  the  elevation  finbhes  with  a  cornice 
and  parapet ;  above  the  aisle  is  seen  a  clerestory  containing  five 
oval  windows ;  the  east  end  of  each  aisle  has  an  arched  window, 
and  in  the  chancel  is  a  larger  window  of  the  same  form,  the  arch 
surmounted  with  a  pedimental  cornice  sustained  on  consoles ;  the 
elevation  finishes  with  a  cornice  and  pedimeut,  in  the  tvmpanum 
of  the  latter  is  a  circular  window.  The  south  side  of  the  church 
is  a  copy  of  the  northern.  The  interior  is  approached  by 
the  principal  entrance  in  the  west  front  of  the  tower,  which  com- 
municates by  means  of  a  fine  arch  with  a  pannelled  soffite  formed  in 
the  thickness  of  the  wall,  with  a  handsome  porch,  occupying  the 
basement  story  of  the  tower,  which  is  covered  with  a  dome ;  the 
vertex  pierced  with  an  eye  through  which  light  is  now  admitted 
from  the  upper  story  of  the  tower  in  the  day  time,  and  at  night  from 
a  gas  light  placed  above  the  screen  which  fills  the  aperture.  The 
entrance  to  the  church  is  through  a  similar  arch  to  the  ejcternal 
one ;  and,  like  that,  the  void  is  partly  filled  by,  a  door-way  sur* 
mounted  by  the  arms  of  king  William  III.  At  the  west  end  of  the 
body  of  the  church  is  a  spacious  vestibule  of  equal  breadth  with  the 
entire  building,  and  occupying  the  vacancy  beneath  the  organ  gal- 
lei;y,  and  with  which  the  entrances  in  the  flanks  communicate ; 
they  are  covered  internally  with  carved  oak  porches,  enriched  with 
two  composite  columns  sustaining  a  segmental  pediment ;  from  this 
the  church  is  approached  through  entrances  in  glazed  screens. 
The  nave  and  aisles  communicate  by  means  of  five  circular  arches 
with  pannelled  soffits,  each  pannel  enclosing  a  flower,  and  spring- 
ing from  coupled  Doric  columns,  having  a  common  plinth  and  en- 
tablature, the  latter  of  which  acts  as  imposts  to  the  arches ;  the  pillars 
are  disposed  transversely  with  respect  to  the  church.  The  entabla- 
ture is  lighter  than  that  which  belongs  to  the  order ;  the  tryglyphs  are 
omitted,  and  the  cornice  is  dentilated ;  the  ceiling  is  arched  in  a 
se  ment  of  a  circle.,  and  springs  from  an  impost  cornice  above  the 
crown  of  the  main  arches ;  the  soffit  is  crossed  by  pannelled  ribs, 
taking  their  rise  from  corbels  in  the  form  of  shields  attached  to  the 
impost  cornice,  and  the  ceiling  is  pierced  laterally  with  the  win- 
dows of  the  clerestory ;  the  centre  is  ornamented  with  expanded 
flowers.  The  aisles  are  simply  groined;  the  ceiling  springing 
from  the  main  columns  on  the  one  side,  and  from  imposts  sup- 
ported on  cherubic  heads,  and  attached  to  the  side  walls  on  the  other. 
The  altar  Is  a  splendid  composition,  occupying  the  entire  wall  of 
the  chance] ;  it  consists  of  a  central  and  lateral  divisions  made  by 
a  principal  and  attic  orders ;  the  centre  division  is  filled  with  the 
great  east  virindow,  the  dado  of  which  is  made  into  three  divisions 
^y  gi^^  Corinthian  columns,  sustaining  their  entablature :  the 
centre  compartment  is  painted  by  Willement,  with  subjects  emble- 
matic of  the  sacred  Trmity ;  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pannel  are  rays 
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of  light  emanatmg  from  adaik  doiid;  below  it»  the  dcsoendinf 
dove  and  the  letlert  I  H  S  formed  of  a  number  of  distinct  stare  '* 
the  side  paaoels  are  inscribed  with  the  decalogue.  In  the  col- 
lateral divisions  are  pannels  with  the  Creed  and  Paternoster,  and 
paaoels  without  inscriptions  occupy  the  attic ;  the  spandrils  of  the 
great  window  are  enriched,  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  an  ellip- 
tical pediment;  the  design  harmonises  so  effectually  with  the 
architecture  of  the  main  structure,  that  no  one  unacquainted  with 
the  fact,  would  suppose  the  church  and  ehancel  were  works  of  dif- 
ferent hands.  The  sides  of  the  chancel  are  ornamented  in  a  cor- 
responding taste,  and  the  soffit  of  the  arched  ceiling  is  tastefully 
enriched  with  pannels  filled  with  expanded  flowera.  The  altar 
table  is  a  large  slab  of  marble  on  gilt  supports,  far  superior  to  the 
usual  wooden  tables  generally  found  in  churches.  The  waits  of  the 
chancel,  together  with  the  pillars,  and  arches  of  the  church,  are 
coloured  in  imitation  of  varions  marbles.  The  main  columns  are 
porphyry ;  the  capitals  and  archivolts  veined  marble ;  the  pilasters 
of  the  altar  verd  antique ;  the  capitals  and  festoons  of  foliage,  and 
mouldings  g^lt;  t^e  wails  and  niches  Sienna  marble,  relieved  with 
chaste  statuarv  and  rich  porphyry ;  the  whole  forming  the  richest 
architectural  display  in  London. 

A  gallery  is  erected  across  the  west  end  of  the  church,  which 
also  extends  the  length  of  the  aisles;  the  front  is  of  oak,  richly 
pannelled,  in  a  bold  style  of  decoration ;  in  the  western  branch  is 
a  melodious  organ  by  Harris ;  the  case  is  enriched  with  statues  of 
Fame,  mitres,  and  crowns,  highly  gilt.  The  pulpit  is  hexagonal 
without  a  sounding  board ;  it  stands  with  the  reading  and  clerks' 
desks  on  the  south  side  of  the  central  aisle.  It  is  enriched  with 
foliage  of  oak  and  acorns. 

The  font  is  interesting  as  a  vestige  of  ancient  London,  having 
been  preserved  from  the  old  church  ;  it  consists  of  a  basin  of  white 
marble,  sustained  on  a  pedestal  of  black,  and  bearing  the  following 
arms  on  a  shield,  vis. :  Azure,  a  lion  rampant  cr,  a  crescet  for 
Hothersall,  empaling  guies,  a  chevron  armine,  between  three 
buckles  or,  and  this  inscription : 

'  OBO  ST  BCCLB81A  BX  DONG  HBNRIGI  HOTHBRSALL,  ANNO  1615.* 

The  eastern  entrances  are  both  disused  ;  the  internal  porches 
assimilate  with  those  at  the  western  end,  and  are  now  used  to  con- 
tain stoves. 

One  of  the  improvements  introduced  at  the  last  repair  was  the 
lighting  of  the  church  with  gas^  the  smoke  being  condensed  over 
every  light  to  prevent  its  injuring  the  splendid  decorations  of  the 
church. 

The  east  window,  which  is  of  the  dimensions  of  20  feet  in  length, 
by  13  in  width,  is  filled  with  a  copy  in  stained  glass  of  Ruben's 
'Descent  from  the  cross;'  the  figures  are  above  seven  feet  six 
inches  high;  the  whole  composition,   whether  the  richness  and 
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depth  of  the  ooloarmg  or  the  extent  of  the  work  is  taken  mto  con- 
siderattoD,  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  abilities  of  the  aftist, 
Mr.  Moss.     This  window  was  completed  in  1822. 

This  church  was  built  by  sir  Christopher  Wren  in  1080 ;  the  ex- 
pense to  the  nation  beuig  11,430/. ;  it  was  additionally  embellished 
in  1685.  The  spire  was  not  completed  until  1703,  as  appears 
from  the  subjoined  entry  from  the  parish  books  : 

*  Mem.  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1703,  the  new  spire  of  the 
steeple  of  St.  Bridgett  alias  St.  Bride^s,  London,  was  finished  in  the 
beautiful  form  it  now  appears  in,  sir  C.  Wren  being  the  principal 
architect — Mr.  William  Dickenson  his  under  surveyor — Y®  firi»t 
stone  was  layed  on  the  4th  day  of  Oct,  1701,  and  was  finished,  aud 
the  wethcrcock  was  put  up,  on  the  day  of  Sept.  1703,  it  being  234 
feet  6  inches  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  the  top  of  tlie  cros.«, 
31*  wether  cocke  from  ye  dart  to  y*  end  is  6ft.  4  in/ 

The  dimensions  are  as  follows : 

i^eet.   la. 

Length,  externally,  of  church  and  tower         .  103 

of  body  of  church,  internally       •       99 

Breadth 68 

Height  of  chancel  to  apex  of  pediment    ...       56 

of  aisles 33 

• .  of  church,  internally  .         .      42     6 

of  tower  •         .         •         •  129 

Length  of  spire,  .  ....  229 

Hie  beautiful  spire  has  l)een  doomed  to  undergo  two  attacks 
from  lightning;  the  first  was  in  the  great  storm  of  the  18th  of  June, 
1764,  when  it  was  so  damaged  that  upwards  of  85  feetof  the  stooe 
work  was  obliged  to  be  taken  down.  Many  stones  were  started 
from  their  places  and  much  shivered,  and  others  were  propelled 
to  a  considerable  distance.  One  stone,  of  72Ibs.  weight,  was  pro- 
jected more  than  an  150  yards,  and  broke  into  the  garret  of  a 
house  m  St.  Bride*s-lane.  Several  fell  upon  the  church  itself,  ai:d 
one  of  them  broke  through  the  roof  into  the  north  gallery.  The 
rubbbh  of  the  fallen  fragments  on  the  upper  part  of  the  spire,  is 
said  to  have  been  as  much  as  several  masons  would  have  made  in  a 
week's  work.*  On  this  occasion,  the  parishioners  determined  on 
lowering  the  spire  eight  feet,  and  the  city  pavior  and  stone  mason, 
and  Mr.  Staines  (afterwards  sir  William)  was  selected  to  aher  the 
works  of  sir  Christopher  Wren,  so  little  taste  unfortunately  was  then 
to  be  found  in  the  parish.f  Again,  in  1803,  the  spire  was  struck  by 

*  BriUoD  and  Pagio*^  Edifices  of      architect  id  oar  own  days,  and  the 
London,  vol.  1,  p.  IM.  wme  anight  have  been  done  in  this 

^  The  spire  or  Bow  has  been  taken      church  if  a  proper  person  had  been 
dnwn  and  rebuilt,  without  the  least      employed, 
a^atemeol  of  iu  beightfby  a  scientific 
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lightning;,  but  less  damaged  than  on  the  preceding  occasion.  With 
a  view  of  preventing  further  accidents,  a  conductor  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  steeple,  which  extends  from  the  porch  to  the  base. 

The  most  extensive  repairs  which  the  church  has  undergone  were 
in  the  years  1B22  and  1823,  having  been  shut  up  nine  miMiths ; 
Mr.  Deykes  was  the  architect  employed  by  the  parish  to  improve 
and  not  diminish  the  works  of  Wreu :  how  well  he  executed  his 
trust,  and  with  wh&t  fidelity  to  the  original  works,  has  been  already 
described.  The  alterations  consisted  in  the  decorations  of  the  chan- 
cel, and  the  painting  of  the  edifice  in  imitation  of  marble,  the  latter 
work  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Southgate  and  Mitchell,  of  New- 
gate-street. The  church  was  re-opened  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
repairs  on  the  6th  of  April,  1823.    The  expense  was  4,940/.  7#.  7d. 

In  connexion  with  the  church  is  the  opening  recently  formed  into 
Fleet-street.  On  the  14th  November,  1824,  a  fire  having  destroved 
many  houses,  a  view  of  the  beautiful  spire  was  obtained,  auri  in 
consequence  public  attention  was  powerfully  attracted  towards  its 
beauties.*  A  public  meeting  was  called  by  advertisement  at  the 
London-tavern,  on  Tuesday  the  4th  January,  1825,f  for  the  pur- 
pose of  entering  into  a  subscription  to  purehase  sufficient  ground  to 
keep  open  the  view  thus  fortuitously  obtained  of  this  elegant  piece 
of  architecture ;  the  expense  of  the  undertaking  was  estimated  at 
7,000/.  Subscriptions  to  a  large  amount  were  received,  and  the 
corporation,  in  1819,  gave  250/.  in  aid  of  them ;  but  it  is  probable 
the  noble  design  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground,  had  not  a  public 
spirited  citizen,  John  Blades,  esq.  stepped  forward,  and  with  a 
generosity  almost  unparalleled,  taken  the  expense  of  the  under- 
taking on  himself,  relying  on  the  generosity  of  the  public  ultimately 
to  reimburse  him.  It  is  to  be  feared  this  gentleman  has  sustained 
a  pecuniary  loss  from  the  effects  of  his  liberality,  but  which  is 
compensated  by  the  reflection  of  the  grand  improvement  which 
has  been  effected  by  his  means,  and  the  assurance  that  a  noble 
action  carries  with  itself  its  own  reward.  J.  B.  Papsworth,  esq. 
was  the  architect  selected  to  design  the  opening,  and  he  has  judi- 
ciously assimilated  the  architecture  of  the  fronts  of  the  houses  at  the 
sides  of  the  opening  with  pilasters,  and  an  entablature  of  the  same 
order,  as  the  upper  story  of  the  tower. 

Since  the  opening  has  been  completed,  the  parishioners  deter- 
mined on  making  a  dial  on  the  north  side  of  the  tower  to  be  illu- 
minated at  night  by  gas.  The  dial  was  at  first  so  much  incum- 
bered by  metal  work  as  to  be  nearly  useless,  but  after  several  a.- 
terations,  a  perfectly  transparent  dial  has  been  formed,  on  which 
the  hour  of  the  night  may  be  distinctly  seen  at  any  time. 

Among  the  numerous  monuments  in  this  church  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

*  A  view  of  the  charch  ai  it  ap-  t  Vide  Gent.  Mag.  vol  xcv.  part  1 . 

peared  Jan.  1 1 ,  1885,  is  given  in  Hone^      page  17. 
iSvery  Day  Book,  vol.  I,  col.  87-8. 
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A  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  a  brass  tablet,  with  an  in- 
scription to  the  memory  of  Ann  Nichols,  wife  of  John  Nichols,  esq. 
uho  died  Feb.  18,  1776,  aged  36,  and  of  William  Bowyer  Nichols» 
her  SOD  ;  also  of  Martha  Nichols,  his  second  wife,  who  died  Feb. 
29, 1788,  aged  32,  and  of  Thomas  Cieiveland  Nichols,  and  Charles 
Howard  Nichols,  her  infant  sons. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  nave  is  a  neat  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Mr.  J.  Romilly,  F.R.S.  who  died  Dec.  18,  1759,  aged  49. 

Among  the  eminent  persons  interred  in  this  church  without  in- 
scriptions are,  Wynkin  de  Worde,  the  celebrated  typographer,  who 
resided  in  Fleet-street ;  sir  Richard  Baker,  author  of  the  '  Chro- 
nicles of  the  kings  of  England,'  buried  Feb.  29,  1644 ;  and  Samuel 
Richardson,  the  author  of  sir  Charles  Grandison,  Pamela,  Sec, 
He  died  in  1761,  aged  72. 

St.  DunstaiCa  in  the  West. 

Is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Fleet-street,  between  Fetter-lane 
and  Chancery -lane,  the  east  front  and  sou  ill  side  projecting  consi- 
derably into  the  street. 

It  is  a  very  ancient  foundation,  formerly  in  the  gift  of  the  abbot 
and  convent  of  Westminster ;  who  (in  1237)  gave  it  to  king  Henry 
III.  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  house  called  the  Rolls,  for  the 
reception  of  converted  Jews.  It  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
abbot  and  convent  of  Aluwick,  in  Northumberland,  in  which  patron- 
age it  continued  till  that  religious  house  was  suppressed  by  king 
Henry  VIII.  Kuig  Edward  VI.  granted  the  advowson  of  this  church, 
under  the  name  of  a  vicarage,  to  lord  Dudley.  The  rectory  and 
vicarage  were  soon  after  granted  to  sir  Richard  Sackvill,  whose  de- 
scendants alienated  the  impropriation  to  George  Rivers,  22d  Jac.  I. 
but  they  kept  the  vicarage  in  their  presentation  till  the  year  1631. 
About  1760,  both  the  impropriation  and  vicarage  were  in  the  heirs 
of  Mr.  Taylor,  clerk  of  bridewell.  The  impropriation  is  valued 
at  300/.  per  ann. 

This  church  escaped  the  great  fire  in  1666,  but  has  been  repaired 
several  times,  at  a  very  great  expence. 

It  is  a  large  building  of  brick  and  stone,  of  different  ages,  and 
much  defaced  by  alteration.  The  plan,  from  the  same  cause,  is 
irregular  ;  it  shews  a  large  area,  nearly  square,  with  a  small  aisle 
OD  the  south  side,  extending  about  half  its  length  from  west  to  east, 
and  another  able  on  the  north  side,  having  a  square  tower  at  the 
wefil,  and  a  vestry  at  the  east  end,  both  of  which  additions  are  com- 
prehended within  the  plan.  The  superstructure  has  little  claims  to 
attention.  The  west  end  abuts  on  Clifford's  Inn  passage.  It  has  a 
lar^e  low  arched  window,  having  five  lights,  made  by  roullions 
diverging  into  arched  heads;  nearer  the  south  is  a  small  window  of 
three  lights,  and,  below  it,  a  modern  pointed  doorway  ;  the  tower, 
which  occupies  the  northern  angle  of  this  front,  is  in  three  stories  ; 
the  western  front  ranging  with  the  main  building ;  in  each  story  is  a 
VOL.  III.  2  s 
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window  of  two  lights,  the  lower  arched,  the  two  upper  square- 
headed  with  weather  cornices;  the  third  story  is  clear  of  the 
church,  and  the  window  is  consequently  repeated  in  each  aspect; 
the  elevation  is  finished  with  battlements,  and,  formerly,  an 
octangular  beacon  turret  rose  above  the  south-east  angle,  which 
was  encreased  in  height  by  a  wooden  turret  for  a  bell ;  a  few  years 
since  it  was  taken  down  to  the  battlements,  by  which  the  cha- 
racter of  the  tower  was  destroyed,  and  the  vile  taste  of  the  parish 
was  further  displayed  by  the  erection  of  a  painted  deal  lantern  on 
the  platform  of  the  tower,  in  the  true  carpenter's  Gothic  style.  The 
south  side  of  the  church  is  divided  in  the  upright  into  two  stories, 
the  lower  is  ancient,  the  upper  modern ;  the  aisle  which  projects 
from  the  main  building,  has  a  modern  lintelled  doorway,  near  the 
south,  to  which  succeeds  six  windows  with  depressed  pointed  arches ; 
each  window  is  lofty,  and  is  divided  by  a  roullion  into  two  lights  with 
arched  heads ;  the  piers  which  separate  them  are  remarkably  slen- 
der; every  alternate  window  is  now  walled  up ;  in  the  east  end  of 
the  aisle  is  a  smaller  window  open  ;  the  portion  of  this  front  east- 
ward of  the  aisle  had  formerly  five  windows  of  a  similar  description, 
and  a  doorway  corresponding  in  design  with  the  one  remaining  in 
the  aisle ;  all  these  particulars  are  walled  up ;  the  clerestory  which 
extends  over  the  aisle  and  chancel  has  four  large  arched  windows, 
in  the  taste  which  prevailed  in  sir  Christopher  Wren's  time ;  the 
elevations  of  both  the  aisle  and  clerestory  are  finished  with  modem 
battlements.  On  the .  roof  of  the  aisle,  near  the  west  end,  is  a 
large  niche,  which  contains  the  famous  statues  of  wild  men,  (set  up 
in  1671)  from  which  the  church  has  derived  so  much  popular  cele- 
brity. These  two  colossal  statues  represent  savages,  girt  round  the 
loins  with  skins,  and  holding  clubs  in  their  hands,  with  which  they 
strike  the  quarters  on  bells  pendant  from  the  roof.*  The  niche 
which  contains  them  is  arched,  and  covered  with  a  pediment,  sus- 
tained on  Ionic  columns  and  pilasters  ;  the  statues  were  bronzed  in 
the  last  repair  of  the  church  ;  beneath  this  niche,  on  a  projecting 
beam,  which  is  supported  by  a  truss,  carved  with  a  well  executed 
head,  is  the  clock  dial.  The  east  wall  is  hid  by  shops  built  against 
it ;  the  pointed  arch  of  a  window,  which  was  walled  up  in  the  repair 
of  1826,  still  remains,  and  the  elevation  is  finished  with  battlements; 
in  the  centre  of  the  parapet  is  a  niche  containing  a  statue  of  quren 
£lizabeth.  On  a  tablet  beneath  is  the  following  inscription,  nearly 
hid  by  the  roof  of  the  shops  : — 

Tliia  itatae  of  queen  Elizabeth  formerly  stood  on  the  west  side  ofLodirate. 
Th^  gale  being  taken  down  in  1760,  to  open  the  street,  it  was  given  by  che  chv 
to  ail  Francis  Gosling,  kr.t.  and  alderman  of  this  ward  who  caasaj  it  to  be  piftcra 
here. 

At  the  last  repair,  the  statue  was  painted  to  imitate  bronfe.  The 
clerestory  contains  two  segmental  arched  windows,  and  is  finished 

*  The  repair  of  this  piece  of  mechanism  in  1738,  cost  \lOf,—M^<^^ 
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by  a  large  broken-  gable,  in  the  style  of  tlie  early  part  of  the  aeven  • 
teenth  century.  All  the  older  portions  of  the  church  are  built  with 
stone,  and  the  architecture  is  one  of  the  latest  specimens  of  the 
pointed  style  of  architecture  ;  the  clerestory  is  built  of  brick 
covered  with  compo.  The  north  side  of  the  church  is  concealed 
from  observation ;  it  abuts  on  a  small  burying  ground,  and  is  prin- 
cipally modern  ;  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle,  is  a  window  of 
three  lights,  similar  to  those  before  described. 

The  principal  entrance  is  by  the  door  in  the  west  front,  but  the 
one  in  the  north  aisle  is  most  used  ;  another  entrance  is  through  a 
porch  attached  to  the  north  side  of  the  tower,  which  has  a  depressed 
pointed  arch,  with  enriched  spandrils  in  wood,  and  leads  through 
the  towei  into  the  church ;  a  spacious  vestibule  occupies  the  east 
end  of  the  building  beneath  the  organ  gallery,  and  the  south  aisle 
is  parted  from  the  body  of  the  church  by  glazed  screens,  to  keep 
out  as  far  as  possible  the  noise  '>f  the  street.     The  body  of  the 
church  now  shews  a  spacious  area,  nearly  square,  parted  from  the 
south  aisle  by  three  arches  with  moulded  ardiivolts,  springing  from 
clustered  columns ;  from  the  north  aisle,  by  three  octangular  columns 
with  heavy  capitals,  and  from  the  chancel  and  western  vestibule,  by 
two  others  of  a  similar  description  ;  in  these  columns  and  their  en- 
tablatures, (the  work  of  the  early  portion  of  the  seventeenth  century,) 
the  architect  has  aimed  at  the  invention  of  a  new  order  of  archi- 
tecture, and  produced  a  deformity  :  a  mongrel  entablature,  sustained 
on  the  columns  where  they  exist,  and  by  Uie  arches  and  the  wall  of 
the  church  on  the  south  side,  sustains  the  clerestory,  the  ceiling 
of  which  consists  of  a  large  open  pannel  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by 
a  border  of  guillochi,  and  its  soffit  occupied  by  a  large  oval  and 
smaller  pannels ;  the  sides  of  the  ceiling  are  coved  and  pierced 
with  arches  over  the  windows,  springing  from  an  impost  cornice, 
attached  to  the  piers  tietween  the  windows.     The  ceilings  of  Uie 
aisles  and  chancel  are  horizontal  without  ornament.     In  the  latter 
are  two  circular  skylights.     A  gallery  occupies  the  north  aisle,  and 
another  corresponding  with  it  is  erected  on  the  south  side  of  the 
church.     A  third  crosses  the  west  end  ;  the  centre  projects  in  an 
elliptical  sweep,  and  is  sustained  on  bold  cantilevers  ;  in  this  part 
is  a  large  organ  ;  the  chancel  is  made  into  two  divisions  by  a  pillar, 
which  evidently  marks  the  place  where  a  range  of  pointed  arches 
originally  divided  the  area  into  two  aisles,  and  which  were  removed 
to  gain  greater  breadth.     The  altar  screen,  which  is  situated  against 
the  extreme  wall  of  the  northern  division  of  the  chancel,  is  con- 
structed of  oak,  with  gilt  enrichments;  it  consists  of  a  central  and 
lateral  divisions,  made  by  coupled  Corinthian  columns  sustaining 
their  entablature  ;  the  lateral  divisions  have  pilasters  to  correspond ; 
over  the  centre  is  an  elliptical  pediment,  surmounted  by  a  square 
pannel  containing  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  Deity,  in  an  irradiation  ; 
over  the  decalogue  is  a  gilt  pelican;  the  lateral  divisions  are  sur- 
mounted by  an  attic,  and  on  the  wall  above  are  paintings  of  Motes 
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and  Aaron  in  niches.    In  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  is  a  pomted 
doorway,  with  enriched  spandrils,  leading  into  the  vestry.    The 
pulpit*  is  affixed  to  the  pillar  in  the  centre  of<  the  chancel ;  it  is 
hexagonal,  and  has  a  sounding  board  and  canopy  of  the  same  form, 
the  latter  surmounted  by  a  mitre,  above  which  is  a  painting  in  a 
frame  of  the  royal  arms  of  his  present  majesty.    The  font  is  of 
recent  construction :  it  is  situated  in  a  pew  in  the  central  area ;  it  is 
a  large  and  handsome  basin  of  white  marble,  sustained  on  a  pillar. 
The  monuments  are  exceedingly  numerous,  many  very  handsome 
specimens  of  ancient  and  modern  sculpture  exist  among  them,  but 
the  whole  have  been  most  sedulously  whitewashed,  in  every  njo 
ceeding  repair,  even  to  the  total  obliteration,  in  many  instances,  of 
the  inscriptions.    The  oldest  monument  is  an  altar  tomb  on  the 
north  side  of  the  church  ;  the  canopy  was  probably  open  to  the 
vestry  ;  the  dado  b  enriched  with  quaterfoils,  and  from  the  ledger 
rises  columns  at  the  angles,  sustaining  an  architrave  cornice  embit- 
tied ;  the  form  of  the  canopy  assimilates  rather  with  Italian  than 
pointed  architecture ;    this  tomb  was  probably  erected  after  the 
Reformation ;  all  trace  of  the  pers<m  whom  it  commemorated,  is 
lost,  in  consequence  of  the  parish  having  allowed  another  monument, 
consisting  of  two  slabs  of  white  marble,  inscribed  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  R.  Pierson,  who  died  May  17»  1718,  to  be  inserted  within  the 
open  space  over  the  altar  tomb,  consequently,  the  brass  portraiture 
of  the  deceased,  and  the  inscription,  either  on  the  wall  at  the  back, 
if  there  was  one,  or  on  the  ledger  of  the  altar,  is  concealed  ;  the  mo- 
dern appropriation  of  the  monument  has  been  completed  bj  the 
addition  of  an  urn  to  th^  canopy.     At  the  east  end  of  the  north 
aisle  is  an  ancient  altar  tomb  of  small  dimensions,  surmounted  by  a 
canopy  springmg  from  the  angles  of  the  ledger,  and  formed  of  a  low 
elliptical  areh,  over  which  is  a  cornice  set  round  with  quaterfoils. 
On  the  roof  *of  the  canopy  b  a  kneeling  effigy  in  a  long  gown,  m  the 
costume  of  Elbabeth's  reign  ;  this  monument  was  prolMLbly  erected 
to  the  memory  of  William  Crowche,  citizen  and  mercer,  arid  one  of 
the  common  council,  who  died  April  16, 1606.    Near  it  u  a  lady 
of  the  above  period,  in  a  niche  of  the  Corinthian  order,  praybg  at 
an  altar,  and  below  her,  in  small  niches,  three  children ;  this  moon- 
ment  commemorates  Elizabeth  North,  wife  of  Roger  North,  esq. 
died  Nov.  29,  1612,  aged  22  years.     She  had  issue  two  sons  and 
a  daughter,  Henry,  Dudley,  and  Mary  North.    A  third  consists  of  a 
full  faced  bust  of  W.  Morecroft,  in  a  circle.    In  the  south  aisle  is  a 
fine  costumic  bust  in  a  circle  to  the  memory  of  C.  Fetherstone,  who 
died  Dec.  10,  1616,  aged  78. 

Among  the  modern  monuments,  the  most  striking  b  that  of  alder- 
man Hoare,  originally  erected  on  the  south  wall,  but,  at  the  last  re- 
pair, placed  against  the  closed  up  window  in  the  eastern  wall ;  it  u 

*  Iq  this  church  was  a  magnificent      to  make   two   headi  for  the  parvb 
hour  glan,  wiih  a  silver  frame.    It  was      itaTes. 
destroyed  in  178S,  and  the  metal  used 
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a  bandoome  coroposilicm  of  white  marble,  ooDsistinf^  of  a  aarcopba- 
gUB,  surmounted  by  a  winged  boy,  holding  a  medallion  of  the  de« 
oeaaed.  Sir  R.  Hoare,  knt.  was  loid  mayor  in  1746,  and  died  Oct. 
12, 1754. 

Against  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  is  another  monument  to 
the  memory  of  sir  Richard  Uoare,  knt.  who  died  Jan.0, 1718,  aged 
70,  and  his  relict,  dame  Susannah  Uoare,  who  died  Sept.  24,  1720, 
aged  67. 

In  the  north  aisle  is  an  oval  tablet  to  the  memonr  of  H.  Judkin, 
esq.  '  the  honest  solicitor  of  Clifford's  Inn,'  who  died  June  30, 1818. 
This  tablet  was  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  clients ! 

In  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  small  mural  monument  of 
statuary  marble,  possessing  great  merit ;  it  consists  of  a  slab  be- 
tween a  male  and  female  cariatidal  statue,  ai>out  eighteen  inches  in 
height,  but  sculptured  with  exceeding  grace  and  delicacy ;  the  in- 
scription is  entirely  obliterated  by  the  whitewaah  which  has  been 
tastefully  applied  to  this  and  the  other  monuments,  and  which  eco- 
nomical operation  has  had  the  effect  of  effacing  the  colour  of  the 
costume  of  the  older  ones. 

From  the  ensuing  description  it  will  be  gathered  that  a  great 
want  of  taste  has  existed  in  this  parish,  from  the  earliest  pe- 
riod to  the  last  repair  in  1826;  whatever  credit  is  due  to  the 
parochial  authorities  on  the  score  of  economy,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  church  to  record  either  their  antiquarian  taste,  or  their  archi- 
tectural  knowledge. 

Some  old  painted  glass  still  exists  in  the  vestry,  consisting  of  a 
finely  executed  portrait  of  queen  Elizabeth,*  and  also  the  effigy  of 
St.  Mathias,  removed  at  the  last  repair  from  the  walled  up  window 
in  the  chancel ;  the  eastern  windows  of  the  clerestory  are  set  off 
with  Iwrders  of  modern  glass  in  a  mosaic  pattern. 

This  church  is  90  feet  long,  60  broad  at  the  west  en  J,  and  86 
feet  high,  and  the  tower  about  100  feet  in  height. 

iSlt.  Sepulchre, 

This  church  is  dedicated  m  commemoration  of  our  Saviour's  se- 
pulchre, or  grave  at  Jerusalem,  and  vulgarly  called  St.  Sepulchre's. 
It  is  situated  at  the  north  east  corner  of  Snow-hill ;  it  is  still  a  spa- 
cious building,  but  not  so  large  as  of  old  time,  part  of  the  scite  of 
it  having  l>een  formerly  let  out  upon  building  leases,  and  for  a  gar- 
den plat.  It  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  founded  about  the 
year  1100,  at  which  time  a  particular  devotion  was  paid  to  the  holy 
sepulchre.  And  it  was  so  decayed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  as  to 
require  to  be  rebuilt.  Roger,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
I.  gave  the  patronage  of  this  church  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  St. 
Bartholomew  in  West  Siuithfield,  who  established  aper^>etual  vicar- 

*  Engrave']  in  MaJcolm't  Lond.  Red.  vol.  iii.  p.  456. 
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a^e  in  this  church,  onrl  held  it  till  their  dissolution,  when  it  fell  to  the 
crown.  King  James  I.  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  granted  the 
rectory  jnd  its  appurtenances,  4uid  advowson  of  this  vicarage  to  Fr. 
Philips,  Ac.  After  which  the  parishioners  purchased  the  rectory  and 
its  appurtenances,  and  held  them  in  fee-farm  of  the  crown.  And  the 
advowson  of  the  vicarage  was  purchased  by  the  president  and  fel- 
lows of  St.  John  Baptist  College  Oxon,  who  continue  patrons 
of  the  church^ 

Four  parts  of  this  parish  lie  in  London,  and  the  fifth  in  Middle- 
sex. 

The  present  structure  was  much  damaged  by  the  fire  of  London 
in  1666,  but  not  entirely  destroyed.     Sir  Christopher  Wren  found 
the  tower  snd  vestibules,  with  the  exterior  wall8«  fit  for  use,  he 
therefore   only  rebuilt  the  interior  and  a  portion   of   the  east, 
leaving  the  flanks  with  their  muUioned  windows  perfect,  and  mak- 
ing use  of  the  old  walb  as  far  as  tliey  went,  as  we  have  seen  he  has 
done  under  similar  circumstances  at  St.  Bartholomew^  St.  Al- 
ban*s,t  And  St.  Mary  Aldermary ;%  th^  tracery  of  the  windows  re- 
mained in  Maitland's  time  (A.  D.  1730)  and  from  the  engraving  be 
has  given  of  the  south  side  of  the  church,  it  appears  that  the  design 
of  the  filling  in  of  the  windows,  resembled  those  in  the  porch  still 
existing.     In  1789,  the  exterior  was  modernized,  the  pointed  win- 
dows being  converted  externally  into  circular  headed  ones,  and  an 
entire  ashlaring  of  Portland  stone  added  to  the  old  walls,  the 
buttresses  being  retained,  though  curtailed  in  their  proportions. 
The  plan  gives  a  nave  and  side  aisles,  with  a  square  tower  at  the 
west  end  of  the  latter,  flanked  by  porches,  the  southern  projecting 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  main  building,  and  a  chapel  and  addi- 
tional wing  attached  to  the  north  side.    The  east  wall  is  not  at 
right  angles  with  its  flanks,  and  although  partially  rebuilt,  the  dis- 
crepancy was  allowed  to  remain.     The  tower  retains  most  of  its 
original  features ;  it.  is  built  with  rough  stones,  and  rises  to  a  con- 
siderable height  above  the  walls  of  the  church ;  in  each  aspect  are 
three  windows  in  succession,  the  lower  two  are  pointed,  of  modern 
construction,  and  formed  within  the  arch  of  the  former  ones;  the 
second  in  the  southern  front  has  been  altered  to  a  clock  dial,  the 
upper  window  consists  of  a  double  arch,  which  has  also  been  mo- 
dernized, the  elevation  finishes  with  a  parapet :  at  the  anglesaie  four 
octangular  pedestals,  capped  with  cornices  and  crowned  with  lofty 
obelisks  of  the  same  form,  ending  in  vases  ;  the  tower  being  almost  a 
counterpart  of  that  of  St.  Christopher  le  Stocks.§    The  porch  is  in 
three  stories,  viz.  the  hall  story,  and  two  above,  used  for  a  private 
dwelling-house ;  the  entrance  to  the  first  is  by  a  pointed  arch,  the 
exterior  modernized,  over  which  is  a  tablet,  stating  that  the  church 
was  repaired  in  1789 ;  the  upper  stones  have  dwelling-house  win- 

*  Described  page  SOI.  t  Ihid  pag«  426. 

t  Ibid  page  467  §  Engraved  at  page  846. 
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dows ;  the  buttresses  at  the  angles  still  remain,  ending  in  mcxlern 
obelisks  topped  with  balls.  Before  the  modernizatimi  ojf  the  church 
this  front  retained  some  remains  of  its  former  highly  deco- 
rated character.  The  east  side  of  the  porch  displays  a  portion  of  the 
original  architecture,  it  contains  two  windows  separated  by  a  but- 
tress ;  the  arches  are  gracefully  formed,  and  are  made  by  mould- 
ings into  three  upright  compartments,  having  arched  heads  enclos- 
ing five  sweeps^  with  perpendicular  divisions  in  the  head  of  the 
principal  arch ;  the  upper  stories  are  in  a  dwelling-house  style. 
The  south  side  of  the  church  has  eight  circular  headed  windows, 
separated  by  buttresses ;  beneath  the  one  nearest  the  east  end,  is  a 
doorway  with  an  ill  formed  pointed  arch,  fronted  by  a  pentice  sup- 
ported by  two  columns;  the  elevation  is  finished  with  a  cornice  and 
parapet,  in  the  centre  is  a  sun  dial ;  the  roof  of  the  church  is  wag« 
gon  headed  and  covered  with  lead ;  it  has  an  ugly  appearance 
above  this  side ;  the  east  end  has  three  Palladian  windows  of  a  si- 
milar character  to  those  so  often  described  in  Wren's  churches; 
the  vestry  room  attached  to  the  north  side,  is  lighted  by  Venetian 
windows.  The  north  side  of  the  church  resembles  the  opposite 
one  in  its  main  features ;  near  the  west  end  is  a  doorway  with  a 
modernized  pointed  arch ;  in  the  continuation  of  the  wall  eastward, 
are  four  round-headed  windows,  to  which  succeeds  the  chapel ; 
this  is  lighted  by  three  windows  in  its  north  front,  and  two  in  the 
flanks.  The  aisle  eastward  of  the  chapel  has  three  round  headed 
windows  and  two  entrances  (one  walled  up)  with  entire  circular 
windows  above,  the  remainder  of  the  wall  is  occupied  by  the  vestry. 
The  western  front  of  the  building  is  concealed  by  adjacent  houses ; 
the  upper  stories  of  the  porch  constitute  a  dwelling  house  for  the 
sexton.  The  interior  of  the  south  porch  is  an  interesting  and  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, the  present  structure  being  the  '  fair  porch*  built  by  '  one  of 
the  Pophams,'  as  recorded  by  Stow ;  it  consists  of  two  divisions 
made  by  slender  columns  attached  to  the  side  walls,  the  eastern 
side  having  windows  as  before  descrilied  ;  the  western  at  present  is 
blank ;  from  the  capitals  of  the  before-mentioned  columns,  and 
others  situated  in  the  angles,  spring  the  groins  of  the  vaulted  roof, 
they  diverge  and  spread  over  the  soffite  in  six  fans,  the  various  ribs 
l>eing  united  by  arched  heads  ^closing  four  sweeps,  the  spaces  not 
occupied  by  the  fans,  are  filled  with  trefoil  tracery.  At  the  points 
of  intersection  are  various  handsome  bosses,  some  of  which  are 
roses  and  other  flowers;  on  two  are  angels  holding  shields,  with 
t))c  following  arms :  1.  .  .  a  dove  volant  ...  in  chief  a  bar  .  . 
2.  .  .  .  a  saltire  .  .  .  l>etween  three  daggers,  the  hilts  downwards, 
a  crescent  for  difference  in  chief.  Two  other  bosses  have  the  follow- 
ing shields  :  1.  .  .  a  chevron  ...  in  base  a  fleur  de  lis  .  .  .  2,  nn 
emblem  of  the  Trinity ;  the  groins  have  recently  been  painted  stone 
colour,  and  the  soffites  white ;  the  doorway  communicating  with  the 
church,  is  also  pointed  with  a  moulded  architrave,  bounded  by  a 
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sweeping  cornice ;  above  ihe  point  is  a  soiali  niche  with  a  trefoil 
head,  containing  a  minute  seated  effigy  holding  an  open  book,  the 
leaves  turned  towards  the  spectator,  on  the  base  the  city  arms ;  the 
internal  mouldings  of  the  street  entrance  correspond  with  the  op- 
posite doorway,  and  above  the  arch  is  also  a  niche,  sustained  on  a 
bird  with  expanded  wings;  it  contains  a  male  effigy,  also  seated, 
with  a  flowing  beard.     The  whole  of  this  curious  remnant  of  the 
once  beautiful  architecture  of  the  church,  is  in  excellent  preserva- 
tion.*    On  the  east  side  is  an  entrance  to  the  vault.     Between  the 
porch  aiid  tower  is  a  small  vestibule.     The  tower  stands  on  four 
lofty  arches,  the  western,  which  formed  a  window,  is  most  perfect; 
it  has  two  columns  sustaining  an  architrave  still  remaining;  within 
the  two  lateral  arches,  others  of  a  round  headed  form  sustained  on 
semi-columns  of  the  Tuscan  order,  have  been  constructed.    The 
north  porch  has  nothing  remarkable,  a  continuous  passage  is  form- 
ed from  south  to  north,  through  the  basement  story  of  the  tower, 
and  from  which  the  church  is  approached.     Another  spacious  ves- 
tibule, occupies  the  space  below  the  organ  gallery.    The  body  of  the 
church  is  divided  into  a  nave  and  aisles  by  six  Tuscan  columns  on 
each  side,  besides  two  semi-columns  attached  to  the  extreme  wallsi 
they  are  all  raised  on  octangular  plinths  the  height  of  the  pewing, 
and  are  of  large  dimensions.     The  columns  sustain  an  architrave 
cornice  enriched  with  acanthus  and  olive  leaves  set  upright,  and  al- 
ternating with  each  other;  the  intercolumniations  which  are  wide, 
are  determined  without  reference  to  the  number  or  situation  of  the 
windows,  in  consequence  of  the  pillars  not  standing  on  the  sites  pt 
the  former  ones.  A  division  between  the  nave  and  chancel  is  made  at 
the  fifth  column  from  the  west,  and  the  five  divisions  comprehended 
in  the  former  are  covered  with  a  waggon-headed  ceiling  closed 
at  the  east  end  by  a  window  divided  into  compartments  by  up- 
rights ;  the  ceiling  is  made  into  divisions  corresponding  with  the  in- 
tercolumniations by  bands.     The  soffite  is  enriched  with  sqaare 
moulded  pannels,  with  roses  at  every  angle ;  and  the  bands,  with  sock 
pannels,  containing  roses,  and  the  ceiling,  is  pierced  by  two  small 
arched  windows  on  each  side.    The  ceilings  of  the  aisles  and  chan- 
cel are  horizontal  pannelled  into  compartments  by  architraves;  the 
soffits  of  all  are  plain,  except  that  which  is  immediately  over  the 
altar,  which  is  enriched.     The  iiorlh  wall  opposite  to  the  third 
and  fourth  intercolumniations  fronl  the  west  is  broken,  and  one  in- 
sulated column  and  two  engaged  semi-columns,  introduced  into  iU 
place,  formmg  a  communication  between  the  chapel  and  the  aisle 
of  the  church.     A  lars:e  gallery  occupies  the  whole  of  the  aisles, 
except  llie  extreme  eastern  division,  on  each  side,  and  it  isconli- 
nued  ui  a  sweepinjf  direction  across  the  west  end,  which  portion  is 
sustained  on  composite  columns.     The  fronts  of  the  side  cileries 
retire  behind  Ihe  mam  columns;  they  are  pannelled,  and  each  pan- 

•  !•  ••  actorutHy  engnved  io  the  Genrs  Mag   vol.  lixxiv.  pi  fi.  pag|.  .577. 
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nel  filled  with  carving  in  relief,  the  two  occupying  the  central  inters 
coiumniation.  having  the  cypher  C.  R.  and  two  C's  conjoined  and 
crowned  with  imperial  crowns  between  two  olive  branches ;  the  other 
panneis  are  filled  with  foliage;  the  supports  of  the  gallery  have  an 
awkward  and  unsightly  appearance,  owing  to  the  girders  not  being 
inserted  into  the  walls  of  the  church,  occasioned  by  the  distribution 
of  the  columns,  which  being  set  at  greater  intervals  than  the  former 
ones,  do  not  always  come  opposite  to  the  solids  of  the  external 
walls.     The  altar  screen  is  composed  of  oak ;  it  is  made  into  four 
divisions  by  two  columns  and  two  pilasters  of  the  Corinthian  order 
fluted,  and  surmounted  by  an  entablature  ;  over  the  central  division 
is  an  elliptical  pediment  surmounted  by  a  lofty  attic ;  on  the  cor- 
nice reclmes  two  angels  holding  palm  branches,  and  a  celestial 
crown.     In  the  tympanum  of  the  pediment  are  cherubic  heads  in 
relief;   and  the  attic  contams  a  pamting  of  a  choir  of  cherul>8 
chaunting  the  praises  of  the  sacred  Trinity,  the  whole  is  enriched 
with  carvings  of  foliage ;  the  mouldings,  capitals,  and  other  enrich- 
ments gilt ;  the  window  over  the  altar  is  glazed  with  stained  glass 
in  compartments.    The  pulpit  and  desks  are  grouped  on  the  south 
side  of  the  central  aisle,  and  are  not  remarkable  for  decoration  ; 
the  former  has  a  plain  mahogany  sounding  board.    In  the  western 
portion  of  the  gallery  is  a  large  organ  in  a  splendid  case  enriched 
with  a  profusion  of  carving,  statues  of  angels,  &c.  greatly  resembling 
in  its  decorations  the  organ  of  the  cathedral ;  it  b  built  on  the  same 
construction  as  that  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,*  and  the  trumpet  stop 
is  considered  the  finest  in  London.     It  is  undergoing  a  thorough 
repair  at  the  present  time.f     On  the  wall  of  the  church,  over  the 
organ,  are  the  arms  of  king  Charles  II. 

The  chapel  is  fitted  up  with  a  desk  and  seats  as  a  morning 
prayer  chapelt  and  baptistery.  The  font  is  a  large  and  hand- 
some poligonaT  basin  of  veined  marble  sustained  on  a  circular 
pedestal  of  grey  marble  ;  the  canopy  of  oak,  with  gilt  enrichments, 
has  an  inscription  recording  that  it  was  the  gift  of  the  parish  in  1670. 
At  the  east  end  of  the  chapel,  the  place  for  the  altar  remains ; 
the  dado  and  a  portion  of  the  jambs  of  the  eastern  window  having 
been  cut  away  to  let  in  the  screen. 

There  are  many  very  elegant  modern  monuments;  the  only 
ancient  one  worthy  of  notice  is  a  mural  monument  to  the  me- 
mory of  £.  Arris,  esq.  alderman,  and  Mary  his  wife ;  they  were 
married  60  years,  and  had  23  children.  He  died  May  28,  1676, 
aged  85  ;  she  died  Dec.  2,  1674,  a^:ed  76.  The  bustos  of  the  de- 
ceased are  in  circles  painted  in  natural  colours. 

This  church  was  repaired  after  the  fire,  in  1670,  sir  Christopher 
Wren  being  the  architect.  The  dipaensions  are,  length,  exclusive 
of  the  passage  at  west  end,  126  feet ;  breadth,  omitting  the  cha|)el, 
58  feet ;  height  of  nave  35 ;  of  touer  and  pinnacles  140. 

*  De»cnhec4  at  page  871.  t  Which  are  read  here  fonr  firot^  4 

^  Jaoe,  lb2&  veekat  half  past  tix  10  (he  moruiDg. 
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A  solemn  exhortation  was  formerly  given  from  the  church-yard 
to  the  priiionerB,  appointed  to  die  at  Tyburn,  in  their  way  from 
Newgate..  Mr.  Robert  Dow,  merchant  taylor,  who  died  in  1612, 
left  26«.  Sd,  yearly  for  ever,  that  the  bellman  should  deliver  from 
the  wall  to  the  unhappy  criminals,  as  they  went  by  in  the  cart,  a 
most  pious  and  awful  admonition  ;*  and  also  another,  in  the  prison 
of  Newgate,  on  the  night  before  they  suffered. 

In  this  church  was  buried  captain  John  Smith,  one  of  the  greatest 
adventurers  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  governor  of 
Virginia,  of  which  he  wrote  a  very  curious  history.  He  died  in 
1631. 

Si,  Bartholomew  tlie  Great. 

This  church  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Smithfiekl.  At  the 
dissolution  of  monasteries,  the  old  priory  church  was  made  paro- 
chial and  given  to  the  parishioners  in  lieu  of  their  own  church,  as 
appears  by  the  grant  to  sir  Richard  Riche,  of  the  19th  May,  1544, 
from  which  the  following  is  an  extract :  *  And  whereas  the  great 
close  of  St.  Bartholomew  hath  been  before  the  memory  of  man 
used  as  a  parish  within  itself,  and  distinct  from  other  parishes; 
and  the  inhabitants  thereof  have  had  their  parish  church,  and 
church*vard,  within  the  church  of  the  late  monastery  and  priory, 
and  to  the  same  church  annexed,  and  have  had  divine  service 
performed  by  a  curate  from  the  appointment  of  the  prior  and  con 
vent ;  and  whereas  a  certain  chapel,  called  '  The  parish  chapel,' 
with  part  of  the  great  parish  church,  have  been  taken  away,  and 
the  materials  sold  for  our  use ;  nevertheless,  there  still  remaios  a 
part  fit  for  erecting  a  parish  church,  and  already  raised  and  built: 
we  do  grant  to  the  said  Rich.  Riche,  knt.  and  to  the  present  and 
future  inhabitants  within  the  great  close,  that  part  of  the  said 
church  of  the  late  said  monastery  or  priory  which  remains  raised 
and  built,  to  be  a  parish  church  for  ever,  for  the  use  of  the  said  in- 
habitants ;  and  to  be  called  the  parish  church  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
the  Apostle  the  Great,  in  West  Smithfield,  in  the  suburbs  of  Loo- 
don,  distinct  and  separate  from  other  parishes ;  and  that  all  the 
void  ground,  87  feet  in  length  and  60  feet  in  breadth,  next  adjoin- 
ing to  the  west  side  of  the  church,  shall  be  taken  for  a  church-yard, 
&c,  &c.*  The  next  clause  appoints  Richard  Riche  patron,  and  John 
Dearie  clerk,  rector;  and  places  the  church  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  diocese  of  London,  and  fixes  the  first  fruits  at  8/.  per  annum ; 
11/.  per  annum  to  the  rector,  and  his  successors,  their  salary 
arising  from  certain  tenements. 

In  the  2d  year  of  Elizabeth,  another  grant  was  made  to  the  same 
sir  Richard  Riche,  by  the  title  of  Richard  lord  Riche  and  to  his 
heirs,  afterwards  earls  of  Warwick  and  Holland,  from  whom  hath 

*  Printed  at  length  in  Pennant's  Sepulchre-s  attends  in  Newgale  to  toll 
Lort<1cn.  I'lii5  practice  has  been  Ion  r  i)ie  bell  on  the  momiDgof  the  exe< 
diaconttnued ;  but  the  bellman  of  Si.      cution. 
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descended  the  late  possessor  William  Edwardes,  of  Johnhtone-bally 
in  the  county  of  Pembroke,  South  Wales,  son  of  lady  Elizabeth 
Rich,  and  created  in  1776  baron  Kensington  of  the  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land. His  lordship  died  Dec.  13, 1801 ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  only  son  William  Edwardes,  lord  Kensington. 

The  exterior  of  this  church  is  so  greatly  concealed  by  the  adja- 
cent houses,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  west  front,  but  little  of  the 
building  meets  public  observation :  the  north  side,  however,  may 
be  seen  from  a  narrow  court  behind  the  houses  in  Cloth-fair ;  the 
outer  walls,  including  apartments  over  the  aisles,  now  used  as  a 
school  for  the  parish,  were  rebuilt  in  red  brick,  the  work  of  prior 
Bolton ;  the  windows  introduced  at  that  time  into  the  aisle,  have 
mullions  worked  in  brick,  and  the  whole  of  these  particularBare  in  the 
domestic  style  of  the  16th  century ;  the  east  end  has  been  rebuilt  with 
brick  in  more  modern  times ;  this  portion  has  two  large  round-headed 
windows.  The  south  side  is  equally  obscured  with  the  uorthern, 
and  a  part  of  the  ancient  galleries  of  tne  church,  which  were  situated 
above  the  aisles,  are  occupied  by  the  Protestant  dissenters  school. 
The  church  in  its  ancient  state  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross ; 
the  south  transept  still  exists  in  ruins,  and  it  had  probably  fallen 
to  decay  prior  to  the  Reformation ;  the  north  transept  and  nave 
have  left  no  trace  behind  ;*  the  choir  and  square  of  the  tower  at  the 
iutersection  with  the  transept,  still  exist,  and  constitute  the  parish 
church  ;  this  porti<»  then  we  proceed  to  describe.  Entering  from 
Smilhfield,  through  a  fragment  of  an  elegant  pointed  arch  of  the  early 
part  of  the  13th  century,  formed  of  receding  arched  ribs  resting  on 
corbels,  and  separated  by  hollows,  enriched  with  diagonal  leaved 
flowers,  a  church-yard  is  approached,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the 
nave ;  at  the  extremity  is  the  west  front  of  the  church,  built  at  the  re- 
formation, out  of  the  ruins  of  the  priory.  It  contains  a  low  doorway, 
and  over  it  an  ugly  window  divided  by  mullions  into  compartments. 


*  The  annexed  engraving  is  from  an 
actual  survey  made  in  June  1888,  and 
exhibits  the  extensive  remains  of  this 
celebrated  priory. 

1.  The  present  church ;  the  choir  of 
the  ancient  one. 

2.  South  transept  in  ruins, 

3.  Chapter-house. 

4.  Site  o5  the  north  transept. 

5.  Entrance  to  the  present  church. 

6.  Presumed  entrance  to  the  nave  of 
the  ancient  church. 

7.  Remains  of  an  ancient  gateway. 

8.  Farrier's  shop. 

9.  Site  of  the  woodhouse. 

10.  Prior's  house,  containing  on  the 
aiiic  tlie  infiimary  and  dormitory. 

11.  Vestry,  formerly  the  Virgins' 
chapei. 

i&  Tomb  of  Rahere  the  founder 


IS.  Warwick  house. 

14.  Hand  and  Shears  public  house. 

1 5.  East  cloister,  now  a  stable. 

16.  Site  of  the  north  cloister. 

17.  Site  of  the  south  cloister. 

18.  Site  of  the  west  cloister. 

19.  North  entrance  to  the  present 
church. 

SO.  Saint  Bartholomew's  chapel. 

81.  Chapel  vestry  rooms,  now  a 
saw.  pit 

88.  Site  of  the  mulberry  gardens 
belonging  to  the  monastery. 

88.  Cloisters  under  the  hall  or  re- 
fectory. 

84.  Site  of  the  nave  of  the  ancient 
church. 

85.  East  entrance  to  the  presiuit 
church. 
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a  poor  attcfinpt  to  imitate  the  aocient  pointed  style,  which  seemed  to 
have  fled  with  the  unfortunate  monks.  The  tower,  which  occupies 
the  south-west  angle  of  the  building,  is  a  chimsy  fabric  of  brick- 
work, square  in  plan,  and  in  elevation  made  by  string  courses  into 
four  stories ;  the  basement  contains  a  doorway,  on  which  is  the 
date  1628,  partly  concealed  by  a  pentice.  In  tJ.e  upper  stories  are 
pointed  windows  with  mulli<»&  in  an  execrable  taste.  The  eleva- 
tion is  finished  with  battlements,  and  crowned  with  an  open  turret  of 
wood  sustaining  a  vane  ;  the  angles  are  guarded  with  heavy  but- 
tresses. The  interior  is  approached  by  the  entrances  just  noticed, 
as  well  as  by  a  door  in  the  north  side,  made  by  enlarging  one  of 
the  windows  of  the  ancient  edifice.  Under  the  tower  is  a  fragment 
of  pointed  architecture  in  the  style  of  the  great  gate.  The  remainder 
of  the  building  is  the  unaltered  Norman  architecture  of  Rahere,  and 
although  much  mutilated,  shows,  in  some  portions,  interesting  spe- 
«:imen8  of  the  architecture  of  the  twelfth  century.  In  the  south  aisle 
is  a  low  doorway  leading  into  the  ruinated  south  transept,  which  is 
now  used  as  a  burymg  ground.  The  side  walls  remain ;  the  archi- 
tecture of  which  is  the  same  as  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
church.  The  aisles  are  vaulted  with  arcs  douhleaux  in  the  plainest 
and  simplest  style ;  and  in  the  portion  which  sweeps  round  the  altar, 
(the  eastern  termination,  as  in  most  Norman  churches,  being  semi- 
circular) the  architecture  is  in  the  most  perfect  state. 

The  bold  and  massive  arches  at  the  junction  of  the  nave  with  the 
choir  and  transepts  are  still  perfect.  Those  which  stretch  across 
the  nave  and  choir  are  semicircular,  and  rest  on  corbels  attached  to 
the  grand  piers ;  the  others,  which  bound  the  transepts,  are  pointed, 
and  spring  from  columns  formed  in  clusters.  All  the  archivolts  are 
richly  ornamented  with  zigzags,  hollows,  and  rounds,  in  sue- 
cession  ;  and  in  the  spandrils  are  small  circular  and  round-beaded 
windows,  now  walled  up.  On  each  side  of  the  choir  are  three  semi- 
circular arches  dividing  the  body  from  the  aisles ;  (hey  rest  partly 
upon  massive  piers  and  a  circular  pillar,  4  feet  in  diameter  and  8 
feet  in  height,  including  the  capital ;  and  all  the  parts  are  marked 
with  an  unusual  degree  of  strength  even  for  a  Norman  building;  the 
arches  show  the  billet  moulding.  The  gallery  story  crasists  of  a 
large  arch,  enclosing  a  smaller  arcade,  sustained  on  slender  pillars, 
with  square  capitals.  The  whole  of  the  openings  are  walled  up, 
and  in  some  parts  the  arches  of  this  story  are  entirely  destroyed. 
The  third,  or  clerestory,  has  been  rebuilt  in  more  modern  times  with 
pointed  arches ;  the  sweeping  mouldings  rest  upon  brackets  carved 
with  animals  and  busts,  the  work,  probably,  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. The  roof  is  timber,  and  is  sustained  on  massive  beams  cross- 
ing the  church,  resting  on  corbels  attached  to  the  side  walls,  and 
carved  with  cherubic  heads.  The  east  wall  has  been  partially  re- 
built; the  remains  of  the  ancient  mouldings  of  the  former  windows 
are  visible.  The  wall  is  occupied  by  a  large  altar-piece,  which  con- 
sists of  a  composition  of  columns  and  arches  surmounted  by  entabla- 
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tures,  sustaining;  obelisks  in  the  style  of  an  ornamental  building.  In 
an  arch  in  the  centre  is  the  decalogue,  and  on  a  pannel  above  is  the 
arms  of  king  Charles  I  in  itself  a  curiosity,  on  account  of  its  preser- 
vation from  the  puritans,  who  destroyed  the  arms  of  this  sovereign 
wherever  they  found  them,  with  the  same  avidity  as  the  revolution- 
ary partisans  of  France  exercisttl  their  hatred  to  royalty.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  choir,  and  occupying  the  place  of  one  of  the  arches 
of  the  gallery  story,  is  a  semi-hexagonal  bow-window,  in  the  do- 
mestic style^l  the  sixteenth  century.  It  consists  of  a  dado,  richly 
omamentedWth  pannels;  the  centre  containing  the  bolt-in-tun,  the 
rebus  of  prior  Bolton.  Above  this  is  an  open  screen  of  ten  lights, 
now  walled  up,  in  two  tiers,  six  in  the  front  and  four  in  the  flanks, 
and  the  whole  is  crowned  with  an  embattled  cornice.  This  elegant 
little  window  formed  a  screen  to  the  gallery  or  seat  of  prior  Bolton, 
the  proper  stall  in  the  choir  having  been  deserted  for  this  more  ele- 
vated and  pompous  seat,  from  which  the  prior  could  pass  into  and 
from  the  church  without  observaticm ;  so  far  had  the  Romish  church 
departed  from  her  own  early  uses  at  the  period  immediately  preced- 
ing the  Reformation.  The  ancient  monastic  pulpit  remained  until 
the  repairs  which  are  now*  going  on  ;  it  was  affixed  to  one  of  the 
piers  on  the  north  side ;  the  form  was  polygonal,  ornamented  with 
niches  in  each  face ;  it  was  destroyed  in  an  attempt  at  its  removal, 
through  the  clumsiness  of  a  workman.  Two  pulpits,  in  the  modem 
style  of  arrangement,  are  now  made  in  the  choir,  nearer  to  the  altar 
raib,  and  only  serve  to  interrupt  the  view  of  the  altar;  they  are  po- 
lygonal, and  are  sustained  on  pillars ;  each  face  of  the  polygon  is 
occupied  with  handsome  pannelling.  A  spacious  gallery  crosses 
the  west  end,  which  contains  an  organ,  erected  in  1731,  and  ano- 
ther gallery  is  constructed  in  the  remains  of  the  south  transept.  The 
font,  which  is  situated  at*  the  base  of  the  south-west  pier  of  the 
transept,  is  a  massive  octangular  basin  on  a  pillar  of  the  same  form. 
It  is  devoid  of  ornament,  but  remarkable  as  the  only  ancient  font 
existmg  in  the  city. 

Behind  the  altar  is  a  charnel-house,  which  has  obtained  the  sin- 
gular appellation  of  'Purgatory.'  It  was  once  an  append- 
age to  the  altar  of  a  more  elevated  cast.  In  this  portion  of  the 
church  is  a  low  doorway  communicating  with  the  close;  in  the 
spandrilsof  the  arch  is  the  rebus  of  prior  Bolton.  The. original 
windows  of  the  church  have  all  been  destroyed ;  the  alkies  are 
lighted  by  small  ones  with  low  arched  heads,  the  work  either  of 
prior  Bolton,  or  of  the  period  when  the  priory  church  was  made 
parochial.  In  the  north  aisle,  a  pointed  arched  doorway,  in  the 
early  pointed  style  of  the  thirteenth  century,  which  was  once  enriched 
with  columns  and  receding  mouldings,  has  been  converted  into  a 
vrindow.  The  window  in  the  south  transept  is  the  work  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  portion  having 
fallen  to  decay,  was  detached  by  Bolton,  whose  funds  might  be  in- 

*  Jane^  1888. 
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sufficient  equally  to  repair  the  entire  edifice,  tbe  outer  walls  of 
which  appear  to  have  been  nearly  rebuilt  by  him. 

Considerable  expense  would  now  be  requisite  to  put  the  church 
into  a  complete  state  of  reparatioD»  and  which  it  is  to  be  regretted 
the  parochial  funds  are  insufficient  to  supply,  but  with  tbe  aid  of 
common  repairs,  the  immensely  gtrong  aud  massive  walls  of  the 
church  are  likely  to  bid  defiance  to  time  for  ages  still  lo  come. 

The  dimensions  are  as  follows :—  -^  ^ 

Length  of  the  choir ^ IdB 

Presumed  extent  of  the  nave. 87 

Total  length  witliin  the  walb  when  perfect  226 

Breadth  of  body 60 

Aisles  (each)   12 

Total  breadth 84 

Breadth  of  transept  (in  ruins) 36 

Length  of  ditto  27 

Internal  height  of  church  at  transept 46 

Height  of  tower 138 

The  monuments  are  very  numerous.  The  founder  Rahere  has  ^ 
splendid  altar  tomb  at  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  the  work  of 
prior  Bolton,  with  the  exception  of  the  effigy  of  Rahere.  It  consists 
of  an  oblong  pedestal,  the  dado  ornamented  with  the  followtiig 
shields  of  arms,  in  enriched  quaterfoils  1st.  argent  a  cross.  guU9, 2od. 
gule$  two  lions  passant  gardant,  in  pale,  and  in  chief  two  ducal 
coronets,  or,  3d.  France  and  England  quarterly.  4th.  gula  a 
bend  between  two  martlets,  argent.  On  the  ledger  is  a  slab  of 
stone  of  less  extent  than  the  altar  tomb ;  on  the  inclined  edge  is 
this  inscription :  fj^tC  fattt  IX^i^tXWi^  ^XlXaWi  eatlOtl^ 
Ittt0  et  |9rimtt0  ^riOr  flUfUlS  <StCU0l^«  Upon  the  ledger 
lies  extended  the  effigy  of  of  the  founder,  in  the  habit  of  a  regular 
canon  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine  ;  the  head  rests  on  a  tasselled 
cushion,  and  the  hands  are  conjoined  in  prayer.  At  each  side  of 
the  effigy  is  a  monk  kneeling  and  holding  the  holy  bible,*  opened 
at  Isaiah,  chap.  li.  At  the  feet  is  a  angel  rising  out  of  clouds, 
crowned  and  habited  in  a  dote  green  robe,  and  holding  a  shield,  on 
which  *are  the  arms  of  the  prior  in  relief,  painted  in  colours.  At 
the  back  of  the  monument  are  three  apertures  ornamented  with 
tracery  which  once  communicated  with  the  aisle,  and  allowed  the 
people  assembled  there  a  view  of  the  elevation  of  the  host  at  the 
high  altar ;  the  canopy  consists  of  three  arches  over  the  tomb,  and 
juiother  in  blank  on  the  wall  eastward  of  it,  besides  a  fifth,  over  a 

*  All  this  part  of  tbe  monument  is  in  the  present  instance,  as  a  glance  at 

evidently  older  than  the  remainder ;  it  the  tomb   will   plainly  shev^   ih«t  the 

was  not  an  unusual  thing  to  preserve  a  ledger  was  not  constructed  st  the  same 

atatue  from  an  ancient  monument,  and  time  as  the  remainder  of  the  coropnsi- 

set  it  up  again  on  a  new  and  more  *\on. 
lendidone;  this  was  evidently   done 
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mnall  doorway  commuDicating;  with  the  aisle ;  each  arch  is  sur- 
mouDted  with  a  pedimental.  canopy  richly  crocketted  and  ending  in 
finiais ;  the  canopies  are  divided  by  pinnacles  :  those  which  are 
above  the  altar  topub  have  grotesque  figures  at  their  bases.  Behind 
the  canopies  are  tiers  of  sraail  niches,  and  the  whole  is  finished  with 
a  frieze,  ornamented  with  grotesque  and  other  carvings,  and 
crowned  with  a  cornice,  the  leaves  enriched  with  reversed  trefoils, 
bearing  on  their  points  strawberry  leaves.  The  ceiling  of  tiie 
canopies  over  the  altar  is  richly  groined,  and  springs  from  pillars  in 
the  angles,  and  attached  to  the  wall  at  the  back  of  the  monument. 
This  handsome  composition  is  kept  in  excellent  preservation  by  the 
hospital,  and  the  only  damage  it  has  sustained  is  by  a  tablet  to  the 
memory  of  Thomas  Roycroft,  esq.  a.  d.  1677,  being  thrust  into  the 
canopy  over  the  doorway.  At  the  last  repair,  the  pinnacles  and 
many  of  the  upper  portions  of  the  design  were  restored,  and  the 
whole  now  appears  in  its  original  perfection.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  chancel  is  the  monument  of  sir  Walter  Mildmay,  founder  of 
£manuel  College,  Cambridge ;  it  is  an  elegant  architectural  com- 
position, painted  in  imitation  of  various  marbles,  consisting  of  an 
altar  tomb  snrmoqnted  by  a  canopy,  sustained  by  two  Corinthian 
pillars,  and  enriched  with  various  shields ;  on  the  back  is  inscribed  : 

Mora  nobis  Ivcrvro.  Hie  jacent  Gvalterva  Mildmay  miles  et  vxor  ejvs  ipse 
obiit  Tltimo  die  Maii  1589.  Ipsa  decimo  sexto  die  Martii,  1576.  Reliqvervnt 
dvos  fiiios  et  tres  Alias  fvod^bit  coUegivm  Emaovelis  Caotabrigie  moritvr  can> 
cellarivs  et  suti-thesavrarivs  scaccarii  et  regise  maiesuui  si  consUiis. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  choir  is  an  elegant  monument,  representing 
a  man  in  armour,  kneeling  beneath  a  tent,  the  curtains  of  which  are 
held  back  by  angels;  it  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  sir  R.  Cham- 
berlain, K.  B.  temp,  Jac.  I. 

On  the  opposite  side,  on  the  spauidril  over  the  circular  pillar,  is 
a  bust  in  an  oval,  with  an  inscription  recording  James  Rivers,  esq. 
died  June  8,  1641. 

in  the  circular  arch  at  the  back  of  the  altar,  is  a  bust  with  the 
following  curious  epitaph : — 

Hie  iohvmatTm  svccvbat  qvaotTm  terrestre  viri  vere  venerandi  Edwardi 
Cooke,  philosoptii  apprime  docti  nee  non  medici  speclatissimi  qvi  tertio  idvs 
agvsti  anno  dom  1659  anno  etatis  89  oerta  resvrgendi  spe  (vtinecesse)  natvr» 
concessit. 

Vnsloce  yo*  briny  floods ;  what,  can  yee  keepe 
Yo*  eyes^m  leares,  and  see  the  marble  weepe? 
Burst  out  for  shame,  or  if  ye  tind  noe  vent 
For  teares,  yet  stay,  and  see  the  stones  relent. 

Nearly  adjoining  is  the  effigy  of  a  kneeling  figure  within  a  recess, 
to  the  memory  of  Eliz.  Freshwater,  died  May  16,  1G17,  aged  26. 

Besides  the  above,,  there  are  numerous  modern  monuments  which 
we  have  not  space  to  particularize. 

On  the  south  of  the  choir  is  the  vestry  room,  coeval  with  the 
ihiirch,  and  retaining  its  original  architecture.     *  In  the  eeste  parte 
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of  the  same  chircbe  ys  an  oratory,  and  yn  that  an  awter  yn  the 
l.onure  of  the  most  blessid  and  pp*tuall  vi*gine  Mary  yccmsecrate.' 

The  present  occupiers  of  this  chapel  are  not  perhaps  aware,  that 
the  blessed  Mary  once  deigned  to  appear  before  a  monk  of  peculiar 
piety,  named  Hubert,  in  it,  to  inform  him  that  her  *  derlyngs*  (the 
brotherhood)  did  not  pray  and  watch  to  her  approbati<». 

Of  the  three  following  interments  in  this  church,  the  notices  are 
taken  from  the  archiepiscopal  registry  at  Lambeth. 

Will  of  John  Walden  to  be  buried '  in  novacapella  ecclesie  sancti 
Bartholomei  juxta  Smythfield  London,  ex  parte  boreali  ejusdem 
ecclesie  nuper  edificat.'  Dated  at  Tottenham,  on  St.  Luke^s  day, 
1417.     Proved  Dec.  7, 1417.* 

Richard  Brigge,  alias  diet'  Lancaster  rex  armorum,  to  be  buried 
in  the  conventual  church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  W.  Smithfield  ;  dated 
July  4,  1416.t 

Walter  Shiryngton  ;  '  my  wretched  body  to  be  buried  in  Waldone 
chapelle  within  the  priorie  of  saint  Bartelmei,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  auter,  in  a  tomb  of  marbil  there  to  be  made,  adjoyning  to  tlie 
wall  on  the  north  side  aforesaid,  of  the  height  of  two  poules  fete, 
for  men  to  knele  and  leane  upon  the  same  tombe  to  here  masse  at 
the  said  auter.*  Dated  at  Barnes,  Jan.  17, 1479  ;  proved  at  Lam- 
beth, Feb.  14,  14484 

Priory  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

On  the  east  side  of  Smithfield  formerly  stood  the  priory  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  founded  by  Rahere, '  a  pleasant  witty  gentleman,  and 
therefore  in  his  time  called  the  king^s  jester,*  or  minstrel  about  or 
rather  after  the  year  1102,  the  second  of  Henry  L  for  canons  of  the 
order  of  St.  Augustine ;  himself  became  their  first  prior,  in  1123, 
and  so  continued  till  his  death,  in  1144. 

In  a  very  curious  legend,  as  Mr.  Malcolm  calls  it,  concerniog  tlie 
pious  founder  Rahere,^  is  the  following§ : 

And  he  havynge  the  title  of  desired  possession  of  the  kyng^'s 
maiestie,  was  right  gladde. 

Than  nolhynge  he  omyttyng  of  care  and  diligence,  two  werkys 
of  pyte  began  to  make  ;  oone  for  the  vowe  that  he  hadde  made, 
another  as  to  hym  by  p*cepte  was  inioynde.  Therfore  the  case  pros- 
p  ously  succeded,  and  after  the  apostles  word  all  necessary es  flowed 
unto  the  hande. 

The  chircbe  he  made  of  cumly  stoone  wort,  tablewyse.    And  an 

hospital  house  a  litell    lenger  of  from  tlie  chircbe  by  hymself  he 

began  to  edifie.     The  chircbe  was  fowndid  (as  we  have  taken  of 

oure  eldres)  in  the  moneth  of  Marche,  in  the  name  of  ouie  Lonle 

hu  Christ,  in  memorie  of  most  blesside  Bartholomew  apostle,  (he 

*  Rps:.  Chicheley,  p.  i.  f.  31.  §  MaiCoIm**  Londiutum  Red.  vol  L 

t  Ibid.  f.  881.  871. 

X  Reg.  Siafford  and  Kemp,  p.  7 1 .  a.  b. 
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jeiB  from  the  incaroaticm  of  the  same  Lorde  our  Savyoure  M««GJii\i* 
Thaone  haldyng  and  rewlyng  the  holy  «ee  of  Rome,  mooste  holy 
fader  Pope  Calixte  the  secunde. 

P'aidente  in  the  churche  of  loglond,  Williamy  mrchebishoppe  of 
Cawflftirbury ;  and  Richarde,  byshoppe  of  London ;  the  whiehe  of  due 
lawe  and  right  halowid  that  place  yn  the  giste  party  of  the  for- 
sayde  felde  (and  byshoply  auctoryte  dedicate  the  same  that  tyme 
fuu  breve  and  ahorte)  as  a  c^mytery. 

Regnyng  the  yonger  son  of  William  Rothy,  first  kynge  of  Englisch- 
men  yn  the  north,  Herry  the  f irste,  xxx^  yere»  and  a  side  hM,  the 
thirde  yere  of  his  reigne.  To  the  laude  mid  glorie  of  the  hye  and 
endyvyduall  Trynyte ;  to  him  blessynge,  thankynge,  booovre,  and 
empyer,  worlde  withowtyn  ende.     Amen. 

Raheie  having  discovered  by  the  confession  of  one  of  the  par- 
ties, that  his  enemies  had  am^derated  against  him  to  take  away 
his  life,  addressed  himself  to  king  Henry  I.,  who  look  him  under 
his  protection ;  and  in  order  thereto  granted  him  a  charter  con- 
firming all  the  liberties. 

A  very  disgraceful  scene  was  acted  in  this  priory,  so  early  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  third.    Boniface,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a 
wrathful  and  turbulent  man,  elected  to  that  see  in  1244,  in  his  visita- 
tion came  to  this  priory,  to  which  he  had  no  right,  where  being 
received  with  procession  in  a  most  solemn  manner,  he  said,  that  he 
passed  not  npon  honour,  but  came  to  visit  them ;  to  whom  the 
canons  answered  that  they  having  a  learned  bishop,  ought  not, 
in  contempt  of  him,  to  be  visited  by  any  other.     This  answer  so 
much  offended  the  archbishop,  that  he  foKhwith  fell  on  the  sub- 
prior,  and  smote  him  on  the  face,  saying,  *  Indeed !  indeed !  doth  it  be- 
come you  English  traitors  so  to  answer  me?'  Thus  raging  with 
oaths,  not  to  be  recited,  he  rent  in  pieces  the  rich  cope  of  the  sub- 
prior,  trod  it  under  his  feet,  and  thrust  hkn  against  a  pillar  of  the 
chancel  with  such  violence,  that  he  had  almost  killed  him.    The 
canons,  seeing  their  sulnprior  thus  almost  slain,  came  and  pulled 
away  the  archbishop  wilh  such  foree,  that  they  overthrew  him 
backward,  whereby  they  saw  he  was  armifd,  and  prepared  to  fight. 
The  archbishop's  attendants,  who  all  were  his  countrymen,  bom  in 
Provence,  observing  their  master  down,  fell  upon  the  canons,  beat 
them,  tore  them,  and  trod  them  under  foot.    At  length,  the  canons 
getting  away  as  well  as  they  could,  ran  bloody,  miry,  and  torn,  to 
the  bishop  of  London  to  complain,  who  bade  them  go  to  the  king^ 
at  Westminster,  and  tell  him  thereof ;  whereupon  four  of  them  went 
thither  ;  the  rest  were  not  able  from  bemg  so  much  hurt ;  but 
when  they  arrived  there,  the   king  would  neither  hear  nor  see 
them,  that  they  returned  without  redress.    In  the  mean  time  the 
city  was  in  an  uproar,  and  ready  to  have  rung  Uie  common  htU,  and 
to  have  hewed  the  archbishop  in  pieces,  had  he  not  escaped  to 
Lambeth.    Here  Uiey  pursued  him,  and  not  knowing  him  by  sight, 
cried  aloud,  *  Where  is  this  ruffian,  that  cruel  smiter?  He  is  no 

VOL.   III.  2t 
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winner  of  vouls,  bat  an  exacter  of  money,  whom  neither  God  nor 
any  lawful  or  free  election  did  bring  to  thb  promotion  ;  but  the 
king  did  unlawfully  intrude  him,  being  unlearned,  a  stranger  born, 
and  having  a  wife,'  &c.  But  the  archbishop  conveyed  himself  over 
the  river,  and  went  to  the  king  with  a  great  complaint  against  the 
canons,  whereas  himself  was  guilty. 

Spualia  prioris  Sancti  Bartholomei. 

London'.  Pens'  ejusd'm  in  ecclia  sancti  Michis  de  Has- 

syngshalle                   •                 •  •             U.^" 

Eoclesia  sancti  Sepulcr'  extra  Newgate  xij. 

Sum  spualit*            .                             •  viij  1.  viii  s.  viii  d. 

Inde  decima  .            xvj  s.  xd.  ob. 

Medietas                                                .  .        viij  s.  v|d. 
Tempalia  ejusd'm  prioris  in  pochiis  London/ 

Sancti  Dunstani  W.                 .  xvij  s.  vi  d. 

Qm*  sanctor'  de  Honylane                •  •                Ivij  d. 

Sancte  Marie  de  Stanynglane  xxv.  s. 

Om'  sanctor'  ad  Muros                  .  .                iiij  s. 

Sancti  Gregorii                •                 •  •                it*  >• 

Sancti  Bartholomei  pva                   •  .                viij  s. 

Sancti  Martini  Oteswych                •  xx  s. 

Sancti  Thomae  Ap'li  .            .             i\j  s. 

Sancte  Mildreth  de  Walbrooke  .                 ij  s.  viij  d. 

Sancti  Antonii             ...  .                xs. 

Sancti  Bothi  de  Aldryshgate                 »  vij  1.' iij  s.  vi.  d. 

Sancte  Marie  Wolnoth             •              .  .  '         xv  s. 

Sancte  Margarete  de  Lothbury  x\|  s.  ij  d. 

Sancti  Johis  Zachary                             •  ij  s. 

Sancte  Agnetis  ifra  Alldrysshgate  •              xiij  s.  iiij  d. 

Sancti  Stephi  in  Judaissimo              .  .            vij  s.  iiij  d. 

Sancti  Martini  in  Ludgate            ...  Ivi  s.  viij  d. 

Sancte  Brigide                •                •  iy  s  vi  d. 

Sancti  Petri  in  Tamusestrete             •  viijs. 

Sancti  Nichi  ad  Macellaa           .  .            xi  L  os.  iij  d. 

Sancte  Marie  de  Arcubs                •  •              iiij  1.  x  s. 

Sancti  Dunstani  Est  •  .         .           xxiv  s, 

Sancte  Vedasti                               •  .                xxixs. 

Sani^  Michis  de  Candelwykstrete  •             y^  a.  x  d. 

Sancti  Augustini  ad  Portam  zviij  a.  ri  d. 

Sancti  Lawrencii  in  Judaismo  xxxv  s.  vi^  d. 

Sancti  Trinitates  pve  xxiv  s. 

Sancti  Mathei                 .                 .  .            iij  a.  rid. 

Sancti Albani  in  Wodestrete                .  •               vs. 

Sancte  Marie  de  Aldermanbury  .        iii  s. 

Sci  Andree  de  Holborne                .  .        ii  s. 

Sancti  Petri  de  Woodstiete            .  •                Ixiiijs. 

Sancti  Alphegi                         •  viis.  rid. 
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Sancti  Michis  de  CornehuU  .                  xix  s. 

Sancti  Andree  Baynard             .  .          xviij  a. 

Sancti  Martini  in  Pomis            .            •  .            Ixviij  s. 

Sancti  Egidii  ex  Crepulgate               .  xxxviij  8.  viij  d. 

Sancti  Leonardi  jux'  Scm  Martin'  ,                    iij  s, 

Sancti  Oiavi                  .                     .  .                 vi  s. 

Sancti  Benedictt  de  Woodenwfaarf  Tx  s. 

Sancti  Nichi  Coldabbey            .                .  vi  a.  viij  d. 

Sancte  Marie  Magdalene  in  Piacar'  xi  8.  iv  d. 

Sancti  Miehis  ad  Biadum            .  xiii  a.  iv  d. 

De  Iseldon  de  terns  &  pratis  •                 xxxv  8. 

Om'  Sanctor  de  Bredstreet            •  •                xxxvi  b. 

Sancti  Michia  de  Pat^  noaf  ciiirche          .  iy  s.  itij  d. 

Om'  Sanctor  de  Grasaediirche  xxx  a.  iiij  d. 

Sancti  Sepnlcr'  ex  Newgate              .  zv  1.  xviij  a.  li  d. 

Sancti  Michia  de  Hoggenlane  .          •        xiii  a. 

Sama  pticuiar'          .            .  Izxij  1.  v  a.  viij  d. 

Inde  decima    •                ,  vij  L  iii  s.  vif  d. 

Medietas      •                •                •  iij  1.  xij  s.  iij}  d.* 

TanstalFs  spiritual  benefices, 
10  Aug.  14  Hen.  VIII. 
Monaaterm  Sci  (  Terre  et  possesaicmes  600  )  mutum  vl. 
Barthdei  Lond'  (    marc,  bona  400  marc.     )  p  fras  D.  Regis. 

It  was  surrendered  80  Hen.  Vlil.  and  Dugdale  gives  it  as  worth 
662/.  16f.  per  annum.  Prioratus  sive  Mon.  Sci  Barthol.  Smith- 
field  in  tempa'  et  spiriti,  658/.  ISt.f 

Mr.  Malcolm  cites  two  particulars  from  the  *  Livre  de  les  Rates/ 
9  and  4  Philip  and -Mary,  to  t^ew  how  lands  sold  at  that  time. 

*  St.  Bartholomew's  priory  had  possessions  at  Stanmore,  Middle- 
aexy  contaniiiig  06  acres  of  «rable»  24  of  pasture,  and  42  of  meadow 
lanid,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  16/.  It  was  rated  for  sir  Thomai 
Raybnd,  knt.  at  28  years  purchase,  1667. 

<  4f.  M,  139.  4^.  and  6i.  per  annum  received  by  the  prior  and 
convent  from  the  Bear,  in  West  Smythfield  ;  the  Bell,  in  the  same 
place,  and  the  Ferrei^s  house,  in  the  pariah  of  St.  Sepulchie's, 
were  sold  at  20  years  purchase.' 

Comput  ministrorum  Domini  Regus  temp.  Hen.  VlII. 

Nuperprioratut  sancti  BartholomoBi  in  West  SmithfieM  jozta 
«ivitatem  London. 
Com'  Blidd' 

£.   s.    d. 

Canbuiy — ^Firma  maner' • 24  16  11 

Portepole— Firma  diversorum  camporum  in  paxt>chla 

sancti  Pancracij  . ; 9    6    8 

Acton — ^Firmamaner    • 17    0    0, 

•  HarL  MSS.  t  Officeof  lbs  Fint  Frails. 

2  T  2 
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£.  «.  d. 

Hendon — Firma  maner'  vocat'  renters 6  13  4 

Stanmere  magna^Firma  maner' 13  13  4 

Stanmere  parva — Firma  maner'  de  Canons 13  6  8 

Stanmere  parvar— Firma  dom'  et  edifice'  \ 20  0  0 

Stanmere  parva-^Firma  de  la  Grene  marshe  et  al' 

terr* 13  8  0 

4  Stanmere  parvar— Firma  vocaf  quarter  lands    4  0  0 

Stanmere  parvaf— Firma  al'  terr/  &c 47  3  11 

Shardington— Firma  terr/. 0  10  0 

Com'  Essex' 

Theydon  Boyes— Firma  rector' 4  0  0 

Langeley — Firma  maner'  vocat'  Langeley  hall 6  0  0 

Shortegrove — ^Firma  maner' 10  0  0 

Danbury — ^Pensio  de  abbate  de  Byleigh   1  0  0 

Walcombeston — ^^Firma  prat' « 1  0  0 

Bradfeld— Firma  rector' 6  6  8 

Com'Suff 

Gorleston — Firma  rector'  '.. .•     8  0  0 

Lowistafte,  alias  Leystoke — Firma  rector'    4  0  0 

Wenmacston — Pens'  monaster'  de  Blyborough 1  10  0 

Extinguitor 

Com'  Norf;     . 

Yermouth — Firma .  0  13  4 

Com'  Hertf .' 

Tewinge — Firma  maner' 20     0  0 

Sheuley — Firma  maner'  de  Holmes 4  13  4 

S.  Step'hi  paroch*— Firma  maner'  de  Walhall 4  13  4 

Com'  Buck' 

Mentmore — Firma  rector'      18    0  0 


• 


May  19,  1544.  A  grant  was  made  of  this  place  to  Bichard^ 
Riche.  *  We,  the  king,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  1,064/.  11«.  3iL 
grant,  &c.  to  R.  R.  kt.  chancellor  of  our  court  of  augmentations  of 
the  revenues  of  our  crown,  the  capital  messuage  and  mansion,  hooie 
of^the  dissolved  monastery,  or  priory  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  that 
close  of  the  same  called  Great  St.  Bartholomew's,  beginning,  &c. 
We  do  likewbe  grant  to  R.  R.  kt.  all  those  our  messuages,  houses, 
and  buildmgs,  called  Le  Fermery,  Le  Dorter,  Le  Frater,  Les 
Cloysters,  l^s  Galleries,  Le  Hall,  Le  Kitchen,  Le  Buttry,  Le  Pan- 
try, Le  olde  Kitchen,  Le  Woodehouse,  Le  Gamer,  and  .Le  prior'si 
stable,  situate  within  the  clow  aforesaid,  as  they  appertained  to 
the  monastery. 

*  The  king  gives  the  service  of  one  hundredth  part  of  a  knights 
fee,  and  reserved  rent  of  6s.  8d.  from  a  tenement  granted  to  John 
Williams,  of  Rycote,  in  the  county  of  Oxford,  knt.  and  Edwarde 
^orthe,  kt.  of  London,  in  the  above  close.  Also  51  tenements, 
lilthlheir  a|)purteiiances,  within  the  precincts  of  the  great  close 
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Iwlonging  to  llie  priory ;  and  Vne  meuuagcB,  and  tenements,  with 
two  slables  belonging  to  the  aame  ;  and  further,  the  referaion 
of  the  »id  messuages,  &c.  within  the  limits  of  the  mtnastery; 
also  the  water  of  the  conduit  head  of  St.  Bartholomew,  within 
the  maoor  of  Canbery,  co.  Midd.  aa  ei^oyed  bj  prior  Boltrai  and 
his  predecessors. 

Then  follows  a  grant  of  the  fiur  of  St.  Bartholomew,  as  when  in 
possession  of  the  prior  and  convent,  which  is  still  held. 

The  seal  of  diia  priory  was  circular,  with  a  representation  of  St. 
Bartholomew  seated,  haviog  llie  deed  of  foundation  in  his  right 
band,  and  a  knife  uplifted  in  his  left ;  behind  him  is  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal edifice  with  fioials  formed  of  fleur  de  lys.  Legend.  Siqillth  : 
comvnk:  prior:  %t:  ootktvb:  S'oi:  Bartholomki:  London! 
The  counter  seal  reprewnts  a  ship,  with  an  octangular  lower  and 
crocketted  spire  in  a  boat :  cm  <me  side  of  the  church  is  natis,  on 
the  other  Bccue.  The  legend  is  Credimvs  :  ante:  DevbT: 
PROTBHi:  per:  BartholomEvm,*  On  the  accession  of  Mary  a 
new  seat  was  made;  it  was  of  an  oval  form,  and  represented 
St.  Bartholomew  with  a  broad  knife  in  his  right  hand,  and  an 
open  book  in  his  left ;  above  him  was  a  dome  canopy  with  dra- 
pery.     The  legend    Sigiixv:    Cotet,  Scti  :   Babthoiomki: 

ORDtNIS:    PRATRV:    PBIDICATORV  :J  LoDO.t 

Two  other  seals  belonging  to  this  priory  have  been  engraved  in 
Ihe  Areheelogia.l 

The  churt^  and  ruins  were  evidently  constructed  at  two  different 
iriods.  They  must  be  sought  among  stables,  carpenters'  and 
tamers'  shops.  The  sound  of  hammers  now  resound  through  those 
arches  where  the  solemn  chkunt  only  echoed  in  soft  response ;  and 
where  the  measured  step  of  the  silent  monk  paced  in  slow  move- 
ments. II 

-  The  cloisters  shew  the  workmanship  of  the  latter  portion  of  the 
fourteenth  century ;  the  whole  remains  consist  of  arches,  groined  in 
a  beautiful  style ;  four  large  bosses  remain  perfect;  one  has  three 


AncuKt  BoiKM  m  tht  Chuttn  of  St.  AartKohmnnfa  Priory. 

*  Appendsol  10  a  deMl,  dated  Sept      sv,  p.  400. 
A,  )»S.  16lh  Rich.  II.  t  Vol.  lii.  p.  49. 

t  Engraved  in  the  Anhvlogis,  *ol.  ||  Malcolm,!.  p.SS7 
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amidl  figoiCif  Uie  mar^rrdoin  of  St.  Lawrence ;  the  leoond  beais 
the  implements  of  our  Saviour's  passioD*  viz.  the  cross  and  crown  of 
thorns;  the  pillar,  and  soourg^es;  the  nails;  the  reed  and  sponge: 
the  third  boss  is  sculptured  with  a  picture  of  the  legend  of  St. 
Nicholas;  it  represents  the  miracle  of  resuscitation  performed  €Q 
three  children  who  had  been  previously  killed  and  salted;  and  the 
fourth  is  a  subject  quite  nnintelligible. 

The  east  cloister  which  is  the  only  ^perfect  portion,  is  95  feel 
leogy  and  15  broad.  The  court  leads  to  the  dote,  where  we  find 
a  modern  square;  and  though  we  are  now  directly  facing  the  refec- 
tory, not  a  vestige  of  antient  architectura  is  visible,  that  part  which 
projects  into  the  close  being  faced  with  brick.  The  windows  are 
transfoimed  into  large  ones  of  the  present  fashion.  The  length 
is  120  feet,  by  30  m  breadth. 

The  roof  is  very  strong,  and  full  of  timber,  and  remains  nearly 
as  it  was  when  the  refectory.  . 

In  the  north-east  corner  of  the  square,  a  passage  has  been  cut 
through  the  cellars;  and  here  the  strength  and  solidity  of  the  walls 
mav  be  seen,  with  massy  arches,  and  stout  groins. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  east  cloister  there  was  a  space  53  feet  by 
26,  prob)ibly  a  court,  through  which  the  brethren  passed  to  and 
from  the  refectory.  The  above  passage  turns  to  the  north,  where 
part  of  the  old  walls  and  a  battered  wmdow  that  formerly  lighted 
the  vaults  are  still  to  be  seenl 

The  lesser  close  contained  the  prior's  staUes ;  their  exact  site  is 
not  known.  A  gateway  was  standing  within  the  memory  of  man 
leading  to  the  wood-yard,  kitchens,  &c.  An  ancient  mglbeny- 
tree  grew  near  it,  and  beneath  its  branches  the  good  wives  and 
maids  of  the  parish  were  wont  to  promenade.  Houses  have  usurped 
their  place. 

The  dissenting  place  of  worship  called  Bartholomew's  chapel, 
is  set  against  the  east  end  of  the  priory,  not  far  from  the  choir.  la 
H  corner  of  this  chapel,  there  iised  to  be  a^n,  some  years  l>ack,  a 
very  antique  piece  of  sculpture,  representing  the  figure  of  a  priest, 
with  a  child  in  his  arms,  (probably  Simeon  with  the  infant  Christ); 
and  several  niches.  Beneath  it,  is  a  strong  wall  once  forming 
a  communication  between  the  close  and  the  cloisters ;  it  is  tradi- 
tionally styled  a  dungeon,  but  the  remains  of  the  architecture  in  a 
single  trefoil  canopy  with  sculptured  capitals  in  the  taste  of  the 
tiiirteenth  century,  shew  that  the  building  must  have  been  above 
ground.  It  is  occupied  as  a  depository  for  mahogany  veneer, 
Ac.  and  is  approached  through  an  alley,  on  the  right  hand  of 
which  is  the  entrance  to  '  The  Protestant  Dissenting  Charity 
School,  siq^ported  by  voluntary  oontributions.'  It  was  one  of  the 
apartments  erected  by  Bolton,  and  still  exists  in  nearly  a  per- 
fect state;  it  is  now  divided  into. two  apartments;  the  walb  are 
wainscotted  with  small  pannels,  each'  contains  a  curious  scrolK 
formed  ornament ;  the  roof  is  also  (rf  timber,  and  pannelled  into 
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tqnafe  conpartmeDti ;  at  the  pointi  of  intenectioii  are  f lowers ;  at 
tbe  east  end  is  a  large  window  with  wooden  mnllions;  it  is  hounded 
by  a  low  pointed  arch,  on  one  of  the  spandrils  of  which  is  the 
device  of  Bolton.  In  the  window  is  a  shield  with  many  quarterings ; 
the  arms  of  Rich  a  chevron  between  three  u  the  only  one  perfect; 
the  same  arms  appear  on  the  front  of  a  houae  in  Cloth-fair.  The 
school  partly  extends  over  the  vestry  of  the  churchy  and  the  south 
porch  (in  ruins),  and  the  domestic  apartments  of  the  master  of  the 
school  comprise  the  actual  gallery  erected  by  prior  Bolton,  which 
communicated  with  the  church  as  before  noticed.  Thechapter^house, 
26  feet  m  length,  and  21  in  breadth,  occupied  the  angle  formed  by 
the  south  transept  and  the  aisle  of  the  choir,  and  communicated 
with  the  former  by  a  large  semi«circular  arch ;  the  original  pilas- 
ters, buttresses,  and  the  small  square  masonry  of  the  Norman 
architecture  of  the  church  is  well  preserved  in  this  place,  and  a 
pointed  door  communicating  with  the  church  exists  m  the  south 
wall  of  the  latter,  and  at  the  east  end  of  the  chapter-house  are  re- 
mains of  columns  in  the  early  pointed  style ;  eastward,  in  a  portion 
called  the  south  porch,  is  the  upper  part  of  a  window  of  the  six- 
teenth century.     It  is  at  preient  filled  with  logs  of  mahogany. 

The  prior's  house  is  perfect  in  the  outline,  but  a  great  deal  of  the 
original  finishmg  is  wanting.  It  is  a  massive  building,  incorporated 
with  the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  whose  walls  exceed  in  strength 
and  thickness  those  of  many  modem  fortifficaticms.  The  south  side 
is  supported  by  four  buttresses  ;  but  the  whole  has  been  patched 
and  altered  to  such  a  degree  that  we  should  hardy  giiess  its  first 
designation. 

The  vast  flight  of  stairs  remain,  and  they  are  literally  wide 
enough  for  a  coach  and  horses.  At  the  top  is  the  '  Fermery/ 
The  mark  of  a  partition  is  vbible,  and  two  small  fire  places.  The 
length  of  the  house  is  83  feet.  The  ground  and  first  floors  were 
probably  occupied  by  the  prior,  and  Oie  attic  by  the  brethren.  It 
IS  now  inhabited  by  a  cabinet-maker. 

The  earth  has  bieen  much  raised  round  the  church,  occasioning 
a  descent  of  several  steps.  The  parochial  school  is  one  of  the 
buildings  of  Prior  Bolton ;  it  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
church,  and  like  the  Dissenters'  school  extends  over  the  aisle.  The 
houses  project  so  much  before  this  place,  that  they  are  within  three 
feet  of  their  opposite  neighbours  at  the  tops. 

Hmue  of  Carmditet  cr  White  Friart. 

^  The  house  of  the  Carmelites,  or  Whitefriars,  stood  on  the  south 
skie  of  Fleet-street,  between  the  Temple  and  Salisbury-court. 

The  priory,  or  church,  was  founded  by  Rich.  Gray,  knt.  ancestor 
to  the  lord  Gray  of  Cod  nor,  in  the  county  of  Derby^  in  the  year 
1241.  King  Edward  I.  gave  to  the  prior  and  brethren  of  this 
house  a  plat  of  ground  m  Fleet«street,  whereupon  to  build  this  house. 
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which  was  afterwards  re-edified  by  Hugh  Coortiiey,  earl  of  DeraiT' 
shiie,  about  the  year  1360,  being  the  24th  of  Edward  III. 

The  curriers  formerly  lived  hereabouts ;  it  is  certain  they  had 
a  guild  in  this  church,  founded  in  1867»  of  which  they  brought 
in  this  account  into  Chancery,  about  the  12th  of  Richard  II.  as  did 
other  guilds  in  London  at  this  lime: 

*  On  litel  companie  of  a  light  of  on  taper  in  the  queer  of  White- 
f  reers  in  Fletenitreet,  of  the  yeomanrie  of  curriers,  whereof  ben 
maistres  Geffry  Tolyngdon  and  Robert  Stor.  It  was  begon  41 
£dw.  III.  and  now  (about  the  year  1889)  the  foreseid  bretheren  ys 
almost  a  f alie.  So  that  ther  be  no  more  at  thys  tyroe  that  payeth 
thereto,  but  x  or  xii  persones.  And  they  ban  in  catel  at  thys  tyme 
xxiii  shyllings  iiil.  oh.  And  there  be  of  dettes  the  summ  of  iiiif. 
the  whych  the  maistres  ne  mold  nought  gete.' 

Ministers'  Accounts,  82  Hen.  VIII. 

House  of  Friers  Carmelite. 

£    s.  d. 
Lands,  Tenements,  and  Oardens,  in  Fleet-street,  in  the 

Parish  of  St.  Dunstan          -        -        -        -        -29  10  0 

Tenements  and  Gardens  within  the  scite  of  the  House  -     60     1  8 

Obits  and  Anniversaries'^      -            -            -            -      0    8  8 


79  18  4 
'  Among  the  lands  and  tenements  in  St.  Dunstan,  occur  the  *  Bares 
Hede,*  in  Fleet-street,  rented  at  4/.  Also  4/.  for  a  tenement  called 
*  /e  BoUe  and  Tonne,'  Also  4/.  for  a  tenement  called  '  le  BloAe 
Swannef  both  in  Flea-street. 

Among  the  tenements  and  gardens  in  the  scite  of  the  house  is 
one  of  61. 18s.  4d.  with  a  garden  let  to  the  lord  Delaware ;  and  2/. 
for  the  rent  of  a  tenement  and  a  gafden  let  to  the  lady  Margaret 
countess  of  Kent. 
Among  the  eminent  persons  interred  in  this  church  was — 
John  Lufken,  mayor,  who  with  the  commonalty  of  the  city  of 
London,  granted  a  lane,  called  Crocker*s-lane,  reaching  ht>m 
Fleet-street  to  the  Thames,  to  build  the  west  end  of  the  church. 
Sir  Robert  KnoUes,  knt.  (^ancestor  to  the  earls  of  Banbury)  was  a 
great  builder  here  also,  in  the  reigns  of  Richard  II.  and  Henry  IV. 
who,  though  bom  of  mean  parentage  (in  the  county  of  Chester) 
was  by  his  valiant  behaviour  advanced  from  a  common  soldier,  in 
the  French  wars,  under  £dw.  III.  to  be  a  great  commander.  He 
built  'the  goodly,  fair  bridge  of  Rochester,  over  the  river  Med  way/ 
and  founded  a  college  of  secular  priests  at  Pontefract ;  and  dying 

*  One  of  thew  wai  SI.  6«.  Sd,  ex-  for  king  Hen.  Ttb.  Tbeoiberof  S#.8tf. 

iiDStiiahed  by  the  dusolotioD  of  the  ab-  wai  r«ceiv«d  from  the  mailer  of  the 

bey  of  WeatmiDater,  it  having  been  for  hospilal  of  le  Savoy,  for  an  annivemf]: 

as  aaoual  obit  cdebrated  every  year  for  Richsnl  Rokeley,  per  asBUflk 
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loll  of  years,  at  his  manor  of  Stope-Thorpe,  iti  Norfolk,  in  1407; 
was  brought  to  London,  and  honourably  buried  by  the  lady  Con- 
stance, his  wife,  in  the  body  of  thb  church  of  Whitefriars,  which 
he  had  newly  built. 

Here,  some  time,  lay  intombed,  in  a  '  goodly  monument  of  ala- 
baster,* the  body  of  Robert  Mascall,  bishop  of  Hereford.  He  was 
often  employed  by  Hen.  IV.  (to  whom  he  was  confessor)  upon  em- 
bassies to  foreign  princes,  and  was  sent,  with  two  other  bishops,  to 
the  council  of  Constance.  He  built  the  choir,  presbytery  and 
steeple  of  this  church,  and  gave  many  rich  ornaments  to  thb  reli- 
gious house,  wherein  he  died,  Dec.  21, 1416. 

Stephen  Patrington,  bishop  of  St.  David's,  who  died  Sept.  22, 
1417,  and  Nic  Kenton,  who  died  Sept.  4, 1468,  and  John  Milver- 
ton,  who  died  Jan.  30, 1486,  all  provincials  of  the  order  of  Car- 
melites. 

There  lay  buried  also,  in  the  middle  of  the  new  choir,  sir  John 
Mowbray,  earl  of  Nottingham,  1398.  By  him  Jay  sir  Edward 
Courtney. 

In  the  south  wall  laid  sir  Hugh  Montgomery,  and  sir  John,  his 
brother.  John  WoUe,  son  to  sir  John  Wolle.  Thomas  Baybolt, 
esq.  Elizabeth,  countess  of  Athole.  Dame  Johan,  wife  to  sir 
Thomas  Say,  of  Alden.  Sir  Peirce  Castle,  baron.  John  lord  Gray, 
son  to  Reginald  lord  Gray,  of  Wilton,  1418.  Sir  John  Ludlow, 
sir  Richanl  Derois,  Richard  Gray,  and  John  Ashley,  knts.  Robert 
Bristow,  Thomad  Perry,  Robert  Tempest,  William  Call,  esqrs. 
William  Neddow. 

In  the  old  choir,  below  the  altar,  laid  dame  Margaret,  &c.  This 
dame  Margaret,  unknown,  seems  to  be  the  lady  Margaret,  countess 
of  Kent,  who  by  will,  1540,  bequeathed  her  body  to  be  buried  in 
the  church  of  the  late  Whitefriars  in  Fleet-street,  under  the  tomb 
where  Richard  earl  of  Kent,  her  late  husband,  lay,  if  it  might  be 
suffered. 

Under  the  lamp,  sir  John  Browne,  knt.  and  John,  his  son  and 
heir.     By  him,  sir  Simon  de  Berford,  knt. 

In  the  walk  between  the  choir  and  the  church :  Peter  Wygus^ 
Robert  Matthew,  esqrs.  sir  John  Shargell,  sir  John  Norice,  sir 
Geffrey  Roose,  knts.  Mathew  Hadocke,  William  Clarell,  John 
Aprichard,    William  Wentworth,  Thomas  Wickam,  esqrs.     Sir 

Terwit,  sir  Stephen  Popham,  knts.    Bastard  de  Scales. 

Henry  Blunt,  esq.     Dame  Elizabeth  Blunt.    Jo.  Swan,  esq.    Alice 
Foster,  one  of^the  heirs  of  sir  Stephen  Popham. 

Also  in  the  said  Friars  laid  these  that  follow :  Sir  Robert  Brocket, 
knt.  John  Drayton,  esq.  John,  son  to  Robert  Chanlowes,  and  his 
daughter  Katharine  by  him.  John  SaWin,  William  Hampton,  John 
Bampton,  John  Winter,  Edmond  Oldhall,  William  Appleyard, 
Thomas  Dabby,  esqrs.  Sir  Hugh  Courtney,  knt.  John  Drury, 
son  to  Robert  Drury.  Elizabeth  Gemersey,  gentlewoman. 
,    In  the  east  part  of  the  church :  sir  Thomas  Townsend,  sir  Richard 
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Greene,  knts.  WUIiam  Scot,  esq.  Thomas  Federinghey,  J.  FuUorde, 
Edward  Elsemere,  William  Hart,  gent. 

In  the  south  part  of  the  church :  dame  Mary  Sendare,  daughter 
to  sir  Thomas  Talbot,  knt.  »—  Aucher,  esq. ;  sir  William  Morris, 
knt.  and  at  his  feet  dame  Christian  his  wife ;  sir  Peter  de  Mota, 
knt.  Richard  Hewton,  esq.  sir  John  Heron,  knt.  Richard  Eaton, 
esq.  Hugh  Stapleton,  gent.  William  Copley,  gent,  sir  Ralph  Saint 
Owen,  sir  Hugh  Bromflete,  knts. 

In  the  chapter«hou8e,  Henry  Bedil. 

In  the  cloister,  Ry.  Beyton,  sir  Rafe  St.  Owen.  ' 

Sir  Richard  Greene,  by  his  will,  made  die  Dominica  prox'  post 
Festum  S.  Mich.  arch.  A.D.  1386,  bequeathed  to  the  prior  and 
convent  of  Carmelite  Friars,  London,  pro  Moriuorio  et  Sepmiiwra 
ibm,  hahend,  twenty  marks.  Item,  towards  the  new  work  <A  their 
church,  ten  marks. 

Here  John  Denharo,  citizen  and  draper  of  London,  ordained  by 
his  last  will  (dated  April  the  5th,  1682,)  to  be  buried,  viz.  '  Within 
the  conventual  church  of  Whitefriars  in  Fleet-street,  before  the 
awlter  of  St.  Anne.  I  bequeath  to  tlie  same  freors,  for  an  ornament 
to  lie  used  and  occupied  at  the  same  awltar  of  St.  Anne,  and  not 
elsewhere,  at  every  high  fest  in  the  said  church,  a  vestment  of  crym- 
son  velvet,  powdered  with  a  goodly  orpheme,  and  my  armes  and 
picture  thereupon,  lifting  up  my  hands,  of  six  pounds  sterling. 
Item,  I  wil,  that  there  be  said  or  song  a  trental  of  masses,  in  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Dunstane's  in  the  West,  of  London,  where  I 
am  now  a  parishioner  :  For  the  which  trental  I  bequeathe  lOt.  and 
for  brede,  wine,  and  wax,  8cf.  Sic,  Also  I  wil,  that  my  executors 
buy  and  provide  for  me  a  stone  of  the  value  of  five  marks,  to  ly 
upon  my  grave,  with  an  image  of  myself ;  and  over  the  hedde  of 
the  said  image,  a  picture  of  the  assumption  of  our  blessed  Lady; 
and  at  the  two  corners,  two  scotcheons,  the  one  with  my  armes, 
and  the  other  with  the  drapers  arms ;  and  at  the  other  comers  in 
like  manner.* 

This  house  was  valued  at  26/.  7s.  8<f.  and  was  surrendered  the 
tenth  of  November,  the  30th  of  Henry  YIII. 

The  seal  of  this  house  was  circular,  and  represented  a  double 
niche  with  a  trefoil  canopy,  in  which  was  St.  -Paul,  with  a  shrine  in 
his  right  hand,  and  a  sword  in  his  left,  and  the  blessed  Virgin  in 
the  second  niche.  Legend  s'  convbntvs  :  frm  carmeli  :  uovn* 

In  Uie  place  of  the  friars'  church  were  built  many  houses,  lodg- 
ings for  noblemen  and  others.  Among  the  rest,  here  lived  sir  John 
Cheeke,  knt.  [tutor  to  king  Edward  VI.  and  afterwards  his  secre- 
tary of  state. 

In  1807,  the  inhabitants  of  the  precinct  of  Whitefriars  obtained 
divers  liberties,  privileges,  and  exemptions,  by  a  charter  from  James 
the  first. 

*  Indentare  of  foundation  of  Henry  V1L*5  Chapel ;  chapter-hoase,  Westmioster. 
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This  precinct  is  extra  parochial*  and  separate  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  city. 

The  parish  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great  was  possessed  of  great 
privileges,  some  of  which  are  lost  from  disuse.  Those  that  remain 
are : — 

A  person  not  a  freeman  off  London  may  keep  a  shop,  or  exer- 
<use  a  calling,  or  any  .trade,  within  the  parish.  The  parishioners 
are  exempt  from  serving  on  juries,  and  from  all  ward  offices.  They 
appoint  their  own  constables,  who  are  however  subject  to  the  city 
magistrates.  By  act  of  parliament  they  levy  and  assess  themselves 
by  taxes  for  paving,  lamps,  watching,  and  cleaning  the  parish. 
They  are  charged  with  no  ci^  taxes,  except  for  the  I^don  Work- 
house, and  the  sewers. 

Smithfield,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called  to  distinguish  it  from  a 
place  of  the  same  name  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town.  West 
Smithfield,  is  the  greatest  market  for  black  cattle,  sheep  and 
horses,  in  Europe ;  u>r  the  latter  of  which  it  was  celebrated  by 
Fitz-Stephen,  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  is  also  a 
market  for  hay  and  straw. 

Smithfield  is  supposed  to  have  received  its  name  from  one 
Smith,  the  owner  thereof,  and  from  its  having  been  originally  a 
smooth  or  level  field.  It  was  anciently  much  larger  than  it  now 
appears,  its  area  being  greatly  diminished  by  the.  buildings  with 
which  it  is  enclosed  :  the  whole  west  side  extended  as  far  as  the 
sheep-market  does  at  preseut,  and  was  called  the  Elms,  from  the 
numoer  of  those  trees  that  grew  there. 

t  Kuig  Henry  II.  granted  to  the  priory  of  St.  Bartholomew  the 
privilege  of  a  fair  to  be  kept  annually  at  Bartholomew-tide,  on  the 
eve,  the  day,  and  the  morrow,  to  which  the  clothiers  of  England, 
and  the  drapers  of  London  repaired,  and  had  their  booths  and 
standings  in  the  church-yard  within  the  priory,  which  was  separated 
from  Smithfield  only  by  walls  and  gates  that  were  locked  every 
night,  and  watched,  for  the  safety  of  the  goods  deposited  there ; 
and  the  narrow  street  or  lane  afterwards  built  where  the  cloth  was 
sold,  still  retains  the  name  of  Cloth  fair. 

This  fair,  which  was  at  first  instituted  for  the  convenience  of  trade, 
was  at  length  prolonged  to  a  fortnight,  and  became  of  little  other  use 
but  for  idle  youth  and  loose  people  to  resort  to ;  on  which,  in  the 
year  1708,  an  order  of  common  council  was  made,  by  which  it  was 
again  reduced  to  the  original  term  of  three  days,  and  the  booths 
fordrolls  and  plays,  erected  in  the  middle  of  Smithfield,  by  the  fall- 
ing of  which  seversj  persons  had  lost  their  lives,  were  prohibited 
in  future. 

A  court  of  pie-powder  is  held  daily  during  this  fair,  to  determine 
all  differences  between  the  persons  frequenting  it.  It  is  held  at  a 
low  public  house,  known  by  the  sign  of  the  Hand  and  Shears,  in 
Cloth  fair  * 

•  Vide  ante,  vol.  ii.  p.  30S. 
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The  place  called  the  Elms  in  Smithfield^  was  anciently  the  place 
of  execution  for  offenders.  This  place  was  in  use  for  executions  in 
the  year  1219,  and,  as  it  seems,  long  before ;  by  a  clause  roll,  4th 
Henry  III.  wherein  mention  is  made  of  Furcmfactm  apud  UlmeUos 
Com.  Middlesex,  li^t  prius  factm  fueruni. 

This  place  was  celebrated  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  as  the  scene  of 
numerous  splendid  jousts  and  tournaments. 

In  the  year  1357,  31  Edward  III.  great  and  royal  justs  were  held 
in  Smithfield ;  there  being  present  Uie  kings  of  England,  France, 
and .  Scotland,  with  many  '  other  nobles  and  great  estates  of  divers 
lands.' 

In  the  year  1362,  36  Edward  III.  an  the  first  five  days  of  May, 
in  Smithfield  were  justs  holden,  the  king  and  queen  being  present; 
with  the  most  part  of  the  chivalry  of  England  and  of  France,  and  of 
other  nations ;  to  the  which  came  Spaniards,  Cyprians,  and  Ar- 
menians, knightly  requesting  aid  of  the  king  of  England  against  the 
Pagans  that  invaded  their  confines. 

The  48th  of  Edward  III.  dame  Alice  Ferrers,  or  Pierce,  (the 
king's  concubine)  as  lady  of  the  sun,  rode  from  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, through  Cheap,  accompanied  by  many  lords  and  ladies,  every 
lady  leading  a  lord  by  his  horse's  bridle,  till  they  came  into  West 
Smithfield ;  and  then  began  a  great  just,  which  lasted  for  seven 
days.* 

Also  the  9th  of  Richard  II.  was  the  like  great  riding  from  the 
Tower  to  Westminster,  and  every  lord  led  a  lady's  horses  bridle ; 
and  in  the  morning  began  the  justs  in  Smithfield,  whiflh  lasted 
three  days. 

la^he  14lh  of  the  same  king  roval  justs  and  tournaments  were  pro- 
claimed to  be  done  in  Smithfield  ;  to  begin  on  Sunday  next  after 
the  feast  of  St.  Michael.  Many  strangers  came  forth  out  of  other 
countries ;  namely.  Valerian,  earl  of  St.  Paul,  that  had  married 
king  Richard's  Tsiater ;  the  lady  Maud  Courtney,  and  William,  the 
young  earl  of  Ostarvant,  son  to  Albert  of  Baviere,  earl  of  Holland 
and  Hainault. 

In  the  year  1393,  the  17th  of  Richard  II.  certain  lords  of  Scot- 
land came  into  England  to  get '  worship  by  force  of  arms';  the  earl 
of  Mar  challenged  the  earl  of  Nottingham  to  just  with  him  ;  and  so 
they  rode  togeQier  certain  courses,  but  not  the  full  challenge ;  for 
the  earl  of  Mar  was  cast,  both  horse  and  man,  and  two  of  his  ribs 
broken  with  the  fall ;  so  that  he  was  conveyed  out  of  Smithfield, 
and  so  towards  Scotland,  but  died  by  the  way  at  York. 

Sir  William  Darell,  knt.  the  king's  banner-bearer  of  Scotland, 
challenged  sir  Piercy  Courtney,  knt.  the  king's  banner-bearer  of 
England ;  and  ^when  they  run  certain  courses,  gave  over  with- 
out conclusion  of  victory.     Then  J.  Cookborne,  esq.  of  Scotland* 

*  Vide  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  115. 
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challenged  sir  Nicholaa  Hawberke,  knt.  and  lode  five  courses^  but 
Cookboraewas  borne  over  horse  and  man,  &c. 

In  the  year  1409,  the  10th  of  Henry  IV.  a  play  was  acted  at 
Skinner's  well,  which  lasted  eight  days ;  and  afterwards  Smithfield 
was  the  scene  of  a  royal  jousting  between  the  earl  of  Somerset  and 
the  seneschal  of  Hainault,  sir  John  Cornwall,  sir  Richard  Arundel, 
and  the  scrn  of  sir  John  Cheyney,  against  certain  Frenchmen. 

In  the  beginning  of  Henry  the  Vth's  reign,  another  memorable 
encounter  happened  here  in  Smithfield,  between  Robert  Carey,  of 
the  West,  son  of  sir  John  Carey,  knt,  and  a  foreign  knight,  called 
Arragonese. 

In  the  year  1430,  the  8th  of  Henr^  VI.  the  14th  of  January,  a 
battle  was  fought  in  Smithfield,  within  the  lists  before  the  kmg ; 
one  being  sir  Philip  la  Beause,  of  Arragon,  knt.,  the  other  an 
esquire  of  the  king^s  house,  called  John  Ansley,  or  Antsley.  They 
came  to  the  field  all  armed  ;  the  knight  with  his  sword  drawn,  and 
the  esquire  with  his  spear ;  which  spear  he  cast  against  the  knight, 
but  the  knight  avoided  it  with  his  sword,  and  cast  it  to  the  ground. 
Then  the  esquire  took  his  axe,  and  smote  many  blows  on  the 
knight,  and  made  him  let  fall  his  axe,  and  brake  up  his  uniber 
three  times,  and  would  have  smote  him  on  the  face  with  his  dagger 
to  have  slain  him ;  but  then  the  king  cried, '  hold',  and  so  they 
parted.  The  king  made  John  Ansley  a  knight,  and  the  knight  of 
Arragon  offered  his  harness  at  Windsor. 

In  the  year  1467,  the  7th  of  Edward  IV.  the  Bastard  of  Bur- 
gome  challenged  Uie  lord  Scales,  brother  to  the  queen,  to  fight 
with  him  both  (m  horseback  and  on  foot.  The  king,  therefore, 
caused  lists  to  be  prepared  in  Smithfield,  the  length  of  120  taylors 
yards,  and  10  feet ;  and  in  breadth  80  yards,  and  20  feet ;  double 
barred,  6  feet  between  the  bars,  the  timber-work  whereof  cost  200 
marks,  besides  the  fair  and  costly  galleries  prepared  for  the  ladies. 

Though  Smithfield  is  a  very  extensive  square,  surrounded  with 
many  good  buildings,  yet  the  area  of  it  is  in  general  exceeding 
filthy  ;  owing  to  the  great  number  of  cattle,  horses,  &c.  that  are 
brought  to  it  twice  a  week.  The  area  is  the  market-place  for 
beasts  and  horses ;  the  north-west  corner  for  sheep  and  calves,'and 
the  north-east  corner  for  hogs. 

This  market  is  nearly  coeval  with  the  fair.  It  appears  that  al- 
most six  hundred  vears  ago,  a  market  of  considerable  extent  was 
held  in  Smithfield  for  black  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and  oxen. 

There  are  annually  sold  in  this  market,  upwards  of  100,000  bul- 
locks, and  800,000  sheep. 
:•  On  the  east  side  of  Smithfield  is  the  magnificent 

.  Hatpitai  of  St.  Bartholomew* 

Which  appears  to  have  been  the  first  establishment  of  this  nature 
in  London,  having  been  founded  in  the  year  1102,  by  Rahere,  the 
first  prior  of  the  adjacent  monastery,  who  obtained  from  the  king 
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a  pieoe  of  waste  ground,  oo  which  he  buMt  an  hoafntal,  for  a  mas* 
ter»  brethren,  and  sisters,  and  for  the  relief  of  Uie  diseased  and 
maimed  poor,  which  he  placed  under  the  care  of  the  priory. 

Both  the  priory  and  hospital  were  surrendered  to  Henry  VIII. 
who,  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  refounded  the  latter,  sjmI  ea* 
dowed  it  with  an  annual  revenue  of  five  hundred  marks,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  city  should  pay  aa  equal  sum ;  which  proposal  being 
accepted,  the  new  foundatioii  was  incorporated  by  the  name  of 
*  The  Hospital  of  the  mayor,  oemmomilty,  and  citizena  of  Loodoa, 
governors  for  the  poor,  called  IM^t  St.  Bartholomew's,  near  Weit 
Smithfield.' 

In  '  an  abstract  of  the  valuation  dl  all  the  huida  belonging  to  any 
religious  house  in  England,  taken  out  of  the  eourtof  the  first  fruits,' 
a  MS.  in  the  Harleian  catalogue;  this  hospital  b  valued  at 
305/.  6s,  Id.  per  annum.  It  was  suppressed  31  Henry  VIII.  Shortly 
after*  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  corporation  of  Londoii,  and 
through  their  means  hath  grown  in  prosperity  eve*  to  this  very  mo- 
ment. 

'  In  the  account  of  William  Colle,  citiaen  and  grocer,  receiver  of 
all  the  rents,  &c.  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Barthokanew,  from  1581 
to  1582,'  the  sums  received  from  each  house  are  Urns  partica- 
larized  :— 

From  thirty-four  houses  in  '  the  Colse,**  per  annum  . 

Seven  houses  in  West  Smithfield 

Five  houses  in  Giltspur-street  .  •         • 

Six  houses  in  Hosier-lane  • 

In  Cow-lane  and  Green  Dragon-alley,  Mr.  James  Han- 

nam,  for  the  house  that  was  sir  Jeames  Diers 
And  seventeen  others 

In  Duck-lane  and  Britain-street,  fourteen  houses 
One  in  Barbican  «  .  - 

Two  houses  in  Holborn  .  *  .  • 

Nine  in  Fleet-street  ... 

Three  in  Peter  Keie  .  ... 

Two  in  Old  Fish-street        .  .  .        '  • 

Three  in  Watling-street 
One  in  Bow-lane  ... 

Two  in  Thames-street  .... 

One  in  Tower-street  ... 

Thirty  houses  in  little  Wood-strec* 
Four  houses  in  Mugwell-street 
Thirteen  in  St.  Nidioka  Fishambles 
Aldersgate,  one  house  .  •  •  • 

One  in  Chick-lane        •  .  .  •         . 

Fourteen  in  the  new  buiMingB  in  the  Shambles 

«Q.  CkMt. 


£.  s. 

A 

119  18 

8 

37  16 

4 

11  0 

0 

9  13 

0 

8  13 

4 

30  9 

0 

20  3 

0 

0  13 

4 

9  6 

8 

48  6 

8 

10  8 

0 

20  0 

0 

20  8 

8 

1  0 

0 

25  0 

U  10 

40  13 

6  19 

50  19 

10  0 

0 

2  0 

0 

83  10 

0 
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FiTe  houses  St.  K'trane  .  ... 

Eleven  houses  in  St.  John*street 

At  Westminster  one  house 

In  Gottldinge  lane  nine  .  •  •  . 

In  Southwark  two  ... 

The  Lock     •  •  .  .  . 

From  Soper-lane  one  house    .  •  *  . 

No  Mane's  landes 

From  Essex  .... 

Buckinghamshire  .         . 

Northamptonshire 

QUITRBNTS. 

The  Wardens  of  the  merchant  taylors,  from  land  at 

Vintrvy  called  Comewale's  Land,  per  annum 
The  wardens  of  the  tallow  chandlers^  from  houses  in 

Bishopsgate-street  ... 

The  Wardens  of  the  sadlera,  from  tenements  at  Hol- 

borne  Cross  ..... 

The  governors  of  St.  Thomas  s  Hospital,  from  the  car- 

dinal*s  hat  .... 

The  wardens  of  the  wax  chandlers,  from  the  King's* 

head  in  the  Old  Change 
The  wardens  of  the  goldsmith's 
■  — —  ffom  Foster-lane 

Sir  Robert  Jeames,  one  of  the  petty  canons,  out  of  a 

tenement  at  Paul's  backhouse 
And  two  others 
The  hospital  was  in  the  receipt  of  tithes  at  the  rate  of 

St.  9d.  in  the  pound  from  64  persons 


£   s. 

d. 

26  13 

4 

23  12 

8 

4  0 

0 

17  13 

4 

16  13 

4 

3  0 

0 

4  0 

0 

60  6 

0 

44  8 

8 

0  12 

0 

6  8 

0 

10  13 

4 

0  7 

0 

0  8 

0 

1  17 

0 

0  16 

0 

0  6 

0 

0  13 

0 

0  6 

8 

3  7 

0 

Sum  total  of  receipts  880    7    7 

In  the  seventh  of  queen  Anne,  a  licence  was  granted  to  the  raa^or 
and  corporation  of  London  and  their  successors,  to  purchase  in  fee, 
or  for  term  of  lives,  or  years,  or  otherwise,  in  trust  and  for  the  be*^ 
nefit  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  any  manors,  rectories,  &c.  &c.  to  the 
yearly  value  of  1,000  marks. 

The  foregoing  articles  will  serve,  in  some  degree,  to  shew  the 
ancient  state  of  their  funds.  Thatthev  have  been  greatly  increased* 
is  a  matter  of  little  donbt,  when  die  liberality  of  the  British  nation 
is  omsidered.* 

Tbe  ancient  seal  ot  the  hospital  was  oval,  and  represented  St. 
Barthololnew  under  a  canopy  head,  with  a  knife  in  his  right,  and  a 
book  in  his  left  hand,  and  treading  on  a  lion.    On  each  side  off 

*  In  1764  aa  uaknowa  ptnoa  bequeathed  it  S,000/. 
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him  the  old  arms  of  England,  gu.  3  lions  or BARTH'r 

London  is  all  that  remains  of  the  legend. 

Since  the  time  of  foundation^  the  hospital  has  receiTed  consider- 
able benefactions  from  charitable  persons,  by  which  means  the  go- 
vernors have  been  enabled  to  admit  all  indigent  persons  maimed  by 
accident,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  without  previous  recom- 
mendation ;  and  the  sick,  on  Thursdays,  on  which  da3's  a  commit- 
tee of  governors  sit  to  examine  persons  applying  for  admission. 
The  patients,  whether  sick  or  maimed,  are  provided  with  lodging, 
food,  medicine,  and  attendance,  and  have  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  some  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons  in  the  kmg« 
dom. 

Notwithstanding  the  old  building  escaped  the  dreadful  fire  in 
1666,  yet  the  chief  part  of  its  revenues  being  in  houses,  the  hos- 
pital was  greatly  injured  by  that  calamity.  In  the  year  1729,  the 
hospital  became  so  ruinous  that  there  appeared  an  absolute  neces- 
sity for  rebuilding  it ;  and  a  subscription  was  entered  into  by  many 
of  the  governors,  and  other  charitable  persons,  among  whom  was 
Dr.  Ratcliffe,  for  defraying  the  expense,  upon  a  plan^thira  prepared, 
containing  four  detached  piles  of  stone  buildmg,  to  be  connected 
by  gateways,  and  to  form  a  quadrangle. 

The  first  stone  of  this  building  was  laid  on  the  9th  of* June, 
1730,  by  sir  George  Brocas,  the  lord  mayor,  in  the  presence  of  se- 
veral aldermen  and  governors ;  and  the  eastern  side  of  the  square, 
which  completed  the  whole,  being  finished  in  1770,  it  is  now  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  structures  in  London,  when  viewed  from  the 
area  within,  which  it  surrounds,  and  where  only  it  can  be  seen  lo 
advantage. 

'  That  part  which  opens  to  Smithfield,and  which  may  be  esteemed 
the  *  principal  front,  is  allotted  for  the  public  business  of  the  hos- 
pital. It  coRtams  a  large  hall  for  the  general  courts  of  the  go- 
vernors ;  a  counting  house  for  the  meetings  of  committees  ;  rooms 
for  examining,  admitting,  and  discharging  patients  ;  witli  other  ne- 
oessarv  offices.  In  this  part  of  the  building  is  a  stair  case  painted 
and  given  by  Mr.  Hogarth,  consisting  of  two  pictures,  repre- 
senting the  Good  Samaritan  and  the  Pool  of  Bethseda;  which, 
for  truth  of  colouring  and  expression,  are  thought  to  equal  any 
thing  of  the  kind  in  Europe. 

In  the  hall,  which*  is  a  noble  apartment,  the  ceiling  enriched 
with  stucco,  and  the  walls  wainscotted,  are  full  length  portraits  of 
Henry  VIII.  Mr.  Surgeon  Pott,  and  John  Abemethy,  esq.  the  last 
by  sir  T.  Lawrence.  In  one  of  the  windows,  is  a  representation  in 
stained  glass,  of  Henry  VIII.  delivering  the  charter  to  the  lord 
mayor. 

In  the  admission  room  are  the  following  portraits:  Over  the 
mantel  piece  a  half  length  of  Henry  VIII.  fmely  executed,  above  it 
is  *  Anno  Dni,  1544,' '  iEtatis  su»  66.'  He  has  a  small  truncheon 
in  his  left  hand.  £.  Colston,  esq.  1693.  Martm  Bond,  esq.  treasurer. 
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1M2;  Sir  W.  Prichard,  aMeiman,  piorideBty  lOML ;  and  a  fine 
portrait  witkout  name  or  date,  appmaliy  of  a  aiieriff ,  iemp,  1600. 
The  Innt  of  the  hospital  towaitls  SmithKeld,  consistB  ol  a  roatic 
basement  wkh  a  large  arch,  above  which  rise  two  pilasters  el  the 
Ionic  order,  from  the  volates  of  which  aie  saapended  wreaths  of 
loliaf  e ;  these  support  an  entablatare  and  pediment,  -within  i^ioh 
are  the  royal  arms.  Over  the  gate  is  a  niche  between  lour  oo- 
Imnns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  supporting  a  broken  pediment,  on 
which  are  seated  two  infirm  figures ;  within  the  niche  is  a  well  ex- 
ecuted statue  of  Henry  VHL  in  his  royd  robes.  Beneath  llie 
figQfe  of  the  king  is  the  following  inscv^tion : 

St.  BartbokMiiew'a  hoipka],  foaaded  by  iUibei6,  aaao  lioa.  Rafoaoded  by 
K.  Henry  y*  8th,  1546.^ 

Underneath  which  is  the  following : — 

*  Thif  front  wai  reliaBt  anno  1702,  in  the  tot  yasr  of  4|aMa  Anne.  Sir  W. 
Pfkhard.  kat.  and  alder,  protident.   John  NichoU,  eiq.  traaniver. 

The  other  three  sides  of  the  quadrangle  conlun  tbe  wards  for 
the  reception  of  patients ;  in  each  of  which  are  between  twenty  and 
thirty  beds. 

The  medical  establishment  consists  of  three  physicians,  three 
surgeons,  three  assistant  surgeons,  and  an  apothecary,  belon^gto 
this  hospital. 

A  general  repair  of 'this  hospital  was  commenced  in  1B14,  and 
completed  in'  1820 ;  considerable  alterations  were  made  in  the 
wings,  and  new  buildings  erected  for  the  medical  establishment.  A 
new  counting  house  was  erected  on  the  south  side  of  the  small  court 
!(in  which  Little  St.  Bartholomew's  church  is  situated)  in  1828. 

The  following  is  the  number  of  patients  admitted  and  dischargad 
HI  1827. 
Patients  admitted,  cured,  and  dischaif  ed  :-* 

In  patients  .....        4,916 

Out  patients      .  .  .  •  .         4,318 

Casual^  patients        ...  •        8,173 

12,407 


Buried 360 

Remaining  under  cure ;— - 

In-patients •  476 

OuUpatiente  .         •  •        •  d20 

Casualty  patients  ...»  164 

At  the  north  east  angle  of  Smitbfield  is  Long-lane,  built  without 
the  north  wall  of  the  priory,  in  the  time  of  Henry  IL  when,  accord- 
ing to  Stow,  the  booths  in  the  church  yard  bemg  taken  down,  a 
number  of  tenements  were  erected  in  Long*lane,  for  such  as  would 

i    TOL.   III.  2  U 
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give  great  rents.  It  is  probable  that  nooe  of  the  original  bnild- 
ings  remain* ;  but  those  on  the  south  side  offer  the  largest  aggre- 
gate of  the  rude  dwellings  of  our  forefathers  now  in  existence  in 
the  metropolis.  Whoever  considers  the  materials  of  which  these 
buildings  are  formed,  and  the  obstruction  that  must  have  been 
given  to  a  free  circulation  of  air,  by  the  method  of  constructing 
them  with  one  story  overhanging  another,  and  extends  his  view  to 
a  metropolis  composed  chiefly  of  such  fabrics,  will  cease  to  wonder 
at  the  frequency  and  extent  of  the  conflagrations  and  pestilential 
diseases,  with  which  London  was  formerly  afflicted. 

On  the  north  side  of  Smithfield  is  the  great  opening  called 
Smithfield  Bars,  from  the  bars  which  separated  the  city  liberty 
from  the  county  on  that  side,  having  been  placed  there. 

Between  Long-lane  and  Duke-street  is  an  entrance  which  leads 
into  Cloth  Fair.  This  place  evidently  derives  its  name  from  the 
fair  at  St.  Bartholomew's  tide,  to  which  the  clothiers  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  and  the  drapers  of  London,  repaired,  and 
had  their  booths  and  standings  in  the  church-yard,  within  the 
priory,  which  was  separated  from  Smithfield  only  by  walls  and 
gates,  that  were  locked  every  night,  and  watched,  for  the  safety  of 
3ie  goods  deposited  there.  But  this  narrow  street,  or  lane,  where 
their  goods  were  kept,  has  been  built  since  that  time,  and  subse- 
quent to  the  dissoluticm  and  sale  of  the  priory.  It  b  still  occupied 
chiefly  by  tailors,  clothiers,  and  what  are  called  piece  brokers ; 
dealers  in  materials  for  the  use  of  tailors,  &c.  The  bouses  are  ge- 
nerally old  and  inconvenient.  Near  the  north  east  comer  is  a 
small  house  with  the  arms  of  Rich  (mcorrectly  described  by  Mr, 
Malcolm,  as  those  of  the  Sterns  of  White  Cliff,  Yorkshire)  viz.  gu, 
a  chevron  between  three  crosses  botonee  or. 

Cock-lane  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the  imposture  of  the  ghost 
which  was  to  detect  the  murderer  of  the  body  it  lately  inhabited  by 
its  appearance  in  the  vault  of  St.  John's  church,  Clerkenwell.  It 
ended  in  the  full  detection  and  exemplary  punbhment  of  the  several 
persons  concerned  in  the  villainy. 

The  uorth>-east  corner  of  Cock-lane  is  known  as  Pie-comer,  and 
was  the  spot  Where  the  dreadful  fire  of  1666  terminated.  In  com- 
memorati(m  of  this  circumstance,  a  naked  boy  was  put  up  with  the 
following  inscription : — 

This  boy  is  in  memory  put  up  for  the  late  Fire  of  LoDdoD,  oocanoaed  by  the 
sin  of  (lattooy^  1666. 

This  figure  was  formerly  by  the  side  of  the  door,  but  has  re- 
cently been  placed  between  two  of  the  first  floor  windows. 
On  the  east  side  of  Giltspur-street  is 

The  Compter,"* 

The.  front  of  this  prison  is  of  rustic  work,  and  consists  of  a  centre 
and  wings  slightly  marked,  each  finished  with  a  pediment.    The 
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orijm  of  lbl>  prinii  I.  .ontoped  Id  obwiuit,.  Pri««.r.  wen  M 
Jd.,»rf  h,..  ..1,1  Apnlf.  1791.  It  i.  „„,  ,pp„prirt,d  to 
aebtora,  felans,  and  other  offeiden. 

AttheeartemlotHolboni  is  Snow-hill,  an  inega\u  and  for- 
merly very  loconvenieat  avenue  into  the  dty  from  the  north  weatem 
pwti  01  the  metropolia;  but  the  erection  of  a  new  ttreet  in  a 
direct  line  from  the  boUom  of  the  hill  to  the  end  of  the  Old  BaUev 
has  removed  the  moonvenience,  and  added  greaUy  to  the  beaulv  lA 
Ihu  part  of  the  Citv.  It  i>  named  Skinner^tiMt,  in  honour  of 
alderman  Skinner,  who  was  an  active  member  of  the  committee  for 
improving  the  entrances  mto  Iheci^  atTemfrfe-barandSnotr-hill 


Lamb't  CatidmU,  Snow  HiU. 
THua  conduit  formerly  occupied  the  spot  cm  which  two,  still  moic 
ancient  alood.     The  firat  was  erected  m  1488,  the  leoaiid  by  Blr. 
William  Lamb,  a  gentleman  of  the  chapel  to  Heniy  VIII. 

This  bnilding  had   four  equal  sides,  and  was  ornamented  with 

Corinthian  pillars,  pediments,  and  the  arms  of  the  dly ;  the  whole 

■ormounted  by  a  pyramid,  on  which  was  a  lamb,  a  icbua  oq  the 

same  of  Lamo,  from  whow  conduit  in  Red  lioD-atreet,  the  water 

came.    On  a  tablet  in  front  was  the  following  iniciiptioD  :— 

RabttUt  b  Ibe  TMr  ISTr. 

Sir  Thoa.  DsTii,  KnL  Lord  Vsjor. 

This  conduit  ran  with  wine  <m  the  anniveraan  of  the  coronatim 

of  OeoKe  1. 1737,  which  was  procured  by  the  suMcription  of  several 

loyal  inhabitants.     At  the  same  time,   the  sides  in  U)e  ereoing  ex- 

hilHted  the  following  distich : 

Sioca  to*e  and  peace  do  promiK  hippj  d*ji, 
Faaw,  cisp  thy  wingf,  and  fonnd  (teal  Georse^  pniM. 
3U3 
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represented  by  large  letten  cut  through  poateboardy  behmd  which 
red  transparent  paper  and  candles  were  placed.  An  order  was 
issued  in  the  ensuing  year  for  the  destruction  of  all  the  dty  con* 
duits ;  probably  to  oblige  the  public  to  adopt  the  New  lUver  water, 
then  coming  into  general  ose. 

Opposite  St.  'Sepulchre's  church  is  Angel-court,  at  the  upper 
end  of  which  is  a  handsome  old  house,  formerly  the  Farthing  Of fice. 
It  was  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Hand -in-hand  fire  office,  and  is 
now  the  residence  of  Mr.  Hoby. 

Between  Snow-bill  and  Ludgate-hill,  runs  the  street  called  the 
Old  Bailey,  which  many  of  our  .antiquaries  are  of  opinion  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  Bale-hill,  an  eminence  whereon  was  situated  the  Bale, 
or  Bailiffs-house,  wherein  he  held  a  court  for  the  trial  of  male- 
factors ;  and  this  opinion  seems  to  be  corroborated  by  such  a  court 
having  been  held  here  for  manv  centuries,  in  which  there  is  a  place 
of  security,  where  the  sheriffs  keeps  their  prisoners  during  the 
session,  which  still  retains  the  name  of  the  Bale-dock. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Old  Bailey,  and  contiguous  to  the  place 
where  the  New-gate  of  the  city  formerly  stood,  is  the 

Gaol  far  the  City  •f  Ltmdon  and  County  of  Middlesex  called 

Newgate. 

It  is  a  massy  stone  building,  consisting  of  three  parts ;  that  on  the 
north  was  formerly  appropriated  for  debtors,  and  that  on  the  south 
for  felons;  but  since  the  erection  of  the  pris^m  in  Whitecross-streel, 
Newgate  is  wholly  devoted  to  persons  'committed  for  criminal  acts. 
In  the  centre  is  a  dwelling-house,  occupied  by  the  keeper.  The 
whole  of  the  front  is  formed  of  rustic  work,  and  at  the  extremities 
of  each  face  b  an  arched  niche  for  a  statue,  but  <Hily  the  two  in 
front  of  the  felon's  side  are  yet  occupied. 

The  first  stone  of  the  present  prison  was  laid  by  alderman  Beck- 
ford,  in  1770,  seven  years  before  the  original  prison  waa destroyed. 
Mr.  George  Dance  was  the  architect.  For  the  building  the  new 
prisouand  the  Sessions  house  adjoining,  parliament  granted  to  the  city 
50,000/.  In  1778,  the  corporation  had  expended  62,586/.  lis.  lid. 
upon  this  building ;  and  they  gave  up  to  the  public,  for  the  site 
and  the  Sessions  bouse,  a  piece  of  freehold  ground,  600  feet  in 
front  on  the  Oki  Bailey,  and  about  60  on  Newgate-street,  which 
was  worth  ten  shillings  per  foot,  running  measure ;  the  latter  was 
valued  at  fifteen  shillings  for  building  on,  and  the  rent  at  300/.  per 
annum.  In  addition,  they  expended  14>464/.  I3s.  9d.  of  their  own 
money  in  erecting  the  Sessions  house,  aod  0»26O/,  for  the  purchase 
of  freehold  houses  to  be  taken  down  for  making  avenues  to  the  gaol. 
Many  unforeseen  expenses  attended  the  execution  of  this  work, 
amounting  altogether  to  the  sum  of  19,000/.  This  prison  was 
nearly  completed  when  it  was  attacked  and  destroyed  by  the  'No 
Popery' rioters  in  1780 :  30,000/.  was  necessary  for  the  repairs; 
which  was  chiefly  supplied  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
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This  prison  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lord  mayor  and  alder- 
men of  the  city,  and  the  sheriffs  of  Londoo  and  Miadlesex.  The 
expense  at  which  it  is  supported,  including  the  maintenance  of  the 
prisoners,  who  have  a  regular  allowance  of  food,  is  entirely  paid 
out  of  the  -city  funds. 

The  interior  of  the  prison  consists  of  three  quadrangles,  namely, 
a  centre  and  two  wings,  independently  of  the  press-yard  and  con- 
demned wards  and  cells  behind  the  north  wing,  which  occupy  a 
part  of  the  site  of  the  old  gaol.  It  is  a  substantial  stone  buildmg, 
with  extensive  vaults,  strongly  arched  with  brick,  beneath  the  lower 
story ;  several  of  which  contain  large  cisterns.  The  first,  or  northern 
station,  has  three  yards,  with  sleeping  and  day  rooms  attached :  the 
first  yard  and  rooms  are  occupied  by  adult  convicts  under  sentence 
of  transportation ;  the  secoDQ  yard  and  rooms  by  the  boys,  who 
have  also  a  school-room,  established  in  1814 ;  the  third  yard  and 
rooms  are  used  as  the  male  infirmary  and  convalescent  wards.  The 
aecotid  station,  or  centre  of  the  prison,  has  also  three  yards,  with 
attached  day  and  sleeping  rooms ;  the  first  of  which  is  occupied  by 
criminals  under  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  misdemeanors  and 
felt^nies ;  the  other  two  yards  and  rooms  are  reserved  for  the  un- 
tried male  prisoners :  the  press-yard,  with  the  attached  cells,  and 
two  wards  for  condemned  criminals,  are  also  locally  connected  with 
this  station.  In  the  south  wing,  or  third  station,' whiph  is  wholly 
occupied  by  female  prisoners,  are  two  yards,  having  sleeping  wards 
and  day  rooms  attached :  the  first  yard  and  rooms  are  occupied'by 
females  waiting  their  trials ;  and  there  is  likewise  a  school  for  girls ; 
the  rooms  of  the  upper  story  are  used  as  the  female  infirmary :  the 
second  yard  and  adjoining  rooms  are  occupied  by  females  under  sen- 
tence of  transportation  for  felonies  and  misdemeanors,  and  with 
thb  yard  is  connected  the  condemned  cell. 

The  principal  wards  and  rooms  in  all  the  stations  are  each  about 
38  feet  in  lengUi,  and  15  feet  wide;  the  others  are  about  24 
feet  by  15.  The  two  wards  connected  with  the  press-yard,  for 
males  under  sentence  of  death,  are  each  31  feet  in  length,  and  18 
feet  wide.  -  There  are  three  tier  of  condemned  cells,  five  in  each 
tier,  strongly  arched,  and  [measuring  9  feet  by  7.  In  the  central 
part,  behmd  the  keeper's  h^use,  is  the  chapel,  which  Will  conve- 
niently hold  about  350  persons ;  but  when  condemned  sermons  are 
preached,  and  the  public  admitted,  from'six  to'^seven  and  even  eight 
hundred  people  have  crowded  into  it  at  one  time.  The  interior  is 
plain ;  over  the  women's  seats,  which  are  excluded  from  the  sight  of 
the  male  prisoners  by  a  curtain,  there  is  a  small  octagonal  sky- 
light, with  a  moveable  top  for  the  admission  of  air. 

The  officers  of  this  prison  consist  of  a  keeper,  three  principal 
turnkeys,  eight  under  turnkeys,  an  assistant,  two  watchmen,  a  mar 
tron,  and  two  female  searchers.* 

*  Britton  and  Pugin*t  Pablic  Buildings,  vol.  ii.  p.  64. 
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Opposite  this  prison  formerly  stood  a  row  of  mean  houses, 
were  removed  about  1784,  when  the  unfortunate  victims  to  the  hiws 
of  the  country  were  executed  opposite  Mhe  debtors  door/  the 
practice  of  taking  them  to  Tyburn  having  been  discontinued. 

Contiguous  to  this  building,  and  only  separated  from  it  by  a 
square  court,  is  Justice-hall,  commonlv  called  the  Sessioos-houte. 

This  was  formerly  a  plain  brick  edifice ;  but  was  rebuilt  entirely 
of  stone,  and  is  brought  so  much  forwarder  than  the  old  one  as  to 
be  parallel  with  the  street.  On  each  of  the  sides  b  a  flight  of  steps 
that  lead  to  the  court,  which  has  a  gallery  on  each  side  for  the 
accommodation  of  spectators.  The  prisooen  are  brought  to  this 
court  from  Newgate  by  a  passage  that  closely  connects  the  two 
buildings;  and  there  is  a  convenient  place  under  the  sessions-house 
in  front,  for  detaining  the  prisoners  till  they  are  called,  upon  their 
trials.  There  are  ako  rooms  for  the  grand  and  petty  jury,  with 
other  necessary  accommodations. 

A  court  is  held  here  eight  times  a  year  by  the  kmg^s  commislBiott 
of  oyer  and  terminer,  {or  the  trial  of  prisoners  for  crimes  com- 
mitted within  the  city  of  London  and  county  of  Middlesex.  The 
judges  are  the  lord  mayor,  the  aldermen  past  the  chair,  and  the 
recorder,  who,  on  such  occasions,  are  attended  by  both  the  sheriffs, 
and  bv  one  or  more  of  the  national  judges.  The  offences  com- 
mitted (in  the  city  are  tried  by  a  juiv  of  citizens,  and  those  com- 
mitted in  the  county  by  a  jury  formed  of  the  housekeepers  in  the 
county. 

The  crimes  tried  in  this  court  are  high  and  petty  treason,  murder, 
felony,  forgery,  petty  larceny,  burglary,  8bc. 

Adjoming  to  this  building  is  an  open  space  supporting  another 
court,  erected  in  IQM,  on  pillara  of  the  Doric  order ;  it  was  ori- 
ginally intended  for  the  convenience  of  witnesses  in  waitmg,  Ssc. 
but  the  wind  being  admismble  through  the  gates,  and  there  being 
no  fire-place,  it  was  never  used.  On  the  site  of  this  buiMing 
stood  the  old  surgeons'  theatre,  now  totally  demolished.  * 

On  the  east  side  of  Fleet-market,  stands  the 

Fleet  Prison. 

This  prison  is  for  debtors,  and  was  founded  as  early  as  the  first 
of  Richard  I.  It  is  of  small  dimensi<His,  and  will  be  removed  to 
St.  George*s-f ields  as  soon  as  a  suitable  building  can  be  erected. 

In  Mr.  Malcolm's  Londinium  Redivivum  are  '  the  constitutioos 
and  orders  renued  and  established  in  the  prison  of  the  Flete,  A.  d« 
1561,  3  Eliz. 

The  regulations  are  as  follows: 

The  warden  may  appoint  as  many  of  the  servants  of  the  prison 
as  he  thinks  fit,  to  guard  the  two  outward  gates  as  porters;  to  be 
armed  with  halberts,  bills,  or  other  weapons,  at  his  discretion. 

The  gates  to  be  opened  and  shut  at  the  same  hours  of  those  of 
Newgate  and  Ludgate  prisons. 
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The  prisoners  to  give  bonds  for  their  good  behaviour,  and  for 
all  fees  and  charges. 

To  prevent  any  prisoner  from  bringing  m  weapons  further  than 
the  lodge. 

No  prisoner  to  buy  provisions  or  liquor  out  of  the  prison  without 
licence ;  the  prices  not  to  be  higher  than  those  in  the  city. 

The  prisoners  to  go  abroad  for  the  day  on  paying  8d;  half  day 
4d;  to  the  keeper  6d.  and  12d.  to  the  warden's  box. 

If  the  queen  happened  to  be  above  two  miles  from  London  or 
Westminster,  and  any  prisoner  was  summoned  to  attend  the  coun- 
cil, he  was  to  pay  all  the  charges  of  himself  and  attendants. 

The  warden  was  empowered  between  the  terms  to  take  with  him 
into  the  country  any  prisoner  that  he  had  before  permitted  to  go 
out;  unless  forbid  by  the  council. 

'  That  it  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  said  warden,  or  hisdeputie, 
and  so  many  of  hb  household  as  shall  be  thought  needful,  to  keep 
waites  in  hamesse,  or  otherwise,  within  his  p'cinct  at  all  times,  as  he 
shall  aee  cause,  for  his  better  safeguard,  if  he  shall  suspect  any  pri- 
soner within  his  custodie  to  intend  to  make  bis  escape.' 

The  warden  was  to  keep  one  key  of  the  poor  box,  and  '  the  poore 
men'  another.  He  was  to  prevent  dissention,  by  an  equal  division 
of  the  contents. 

If  any  person  committed  was  unable  to  pay  the  parlour  or  hall 
commons,  '  nor  also  will  take  part  of  the  boxe,'  the  warden  was  to 
provide  a  chamber  and  bed,  as  the  parties  could  agree. 

If  a  prisoner  had  more  ease  than  the  regulations  afforded,  he 
was  to  pay  for  it. 

Any  man  or  woman  that  sat  at  the  parlour  commons  to  pay  weekly 
6ff.  4d,  for  their  chamber  and  bed  ;  and  the  same  at  the  hall ;  Is.Sd. 
*  lying  like  prisoners,  two  in  a  bedd  together.* 

'  Whereas  by  an  auntient  custome,  time  out  of^memory  of  man  used 
in  the  said  Fleete,'  the  wardens  licensed  prisoners  not  condemned^ 
or  commandment  to  th^  contrary  by  council,  to  go  about  their  ne- 
cessary business,  or  to  their  learned  counsell,  with  a  keeper.*  The 
commissioners  still  permitted  it. 

The  warden  and  prisoners  agreed  upon  the  following : 

'  it  may  please  y**  h<Hi'*  worsh" ,  that  whereas  y*  pleasure  was  that 
wee  should  certifie  unto  you  what  prices  we  should  think  meete  and 
convenient  that  ev'y  pris''  of  every  degree  in  the  Fleete,  remayning 
hereunder  menc'oned,  might  reasonably  pay  for  his  weekly  com'ons 
here. 

It  may  please  you  to  understand  that  we  the  prisoners  hereunder 
named,  having  deliberately  consulted  hereupon,  doe  now  condiscend 
and  agree,  with  the  assent  of  the  warden  here,  that  e*vy  p'son,  of 
the  degrees  hereunder  written,  for  their  weeklie  oom'ons  and  wine, 

•  A  atatute  83d  of  HeDry  VI.  coDtaint      permitted  to  the  warden  to  tuliir  pri 
regidatioDi  for  the  Fleet  $  and  it  ii  there      lonen  to  vii it  the  country. 
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ov'  and  beaid^  the  rate  fcNr  their  bedd  and  chwnber  by  y  hcnoon 
in  the  book  of  constitutions  already  assigned,  shall  weekly  pay  ac 
cording  to  die  rates  hereafter  declared. 

Viz.  a  d**  of  diyinitie,  and  other  of  like  calling,  having  200  m'ks 
a  yeare  living,  18f .  6cL  An  esquier,  a  gent,  or  senllewoniaD,  that 
shall  be  at  the  p'lor  commons,  or  any  p*son  or  p^sonanndef  y^  degree 
that  shal  be  at  the  same  ordinarie  commons  of  the  p'lfHr,  that  pay 
weeklie  for  their  weeklie  oom*ons  and  wkie,  lOs.  A  yeonmn  Uiat 
shall  be  at  the  hall  com'ons,  or  olher  man  or  woman,  shall  pay 
weeklie  for  their  oom'oas  6f. 

The  forme  of  the  table  that  shall  be  hung  in  halt  of  the  Ffleete. 
The  ordinarie  ffines  and  ffees  of  every  estate  and  degree  that  shall 

hereafter  be  committed  to  the  Ffleete,  as  well  to  the  warden  as  to 

all  other  officers  ther  bemg,  as  p'ticulerly  appeareth  here  in  this 

pRMBt  table  enraiag. 

That  ihsU  fit  at  tbe  plor  com'om. 


u 


««h.T?*» 


btskop, 
duka,  a 
dachcM. 


The  wardenf  Cim  for 
lib*tie  of  Uie  honae 
and  irom  at  the  first 
comioge. 

The  flnt  weekei  co'- 
moDB  for  evry  de- 
g^reaor  estate. 

ThediamtiiioDi. . .  . 

Tbe  ordinarie  co*- 
mons  with  wine, 
weeklie 

The  derket  flee  ibr 
making  of  the  ob- 
ligations 

The  fifee  for  entering 
the       name     and 


A 

w| 

mu'nn 

aacri*. 

rlMoiuit, 

via- 
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10  0  0|7  0  01 

6    0  0|8  6  8 

8    5  08  10  0 

8    6  88  0  01 

0  10  00  7  0 


cause. 
The  porter's  flee. 
Thejailer*s  ffee. 
The  chamberlain's  ifee. 
For  wine. 


0    5  0 


0  10  00 
0  10  00 

0  10  010 

1  0 


0    8  0 


I 

•8 
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•w 

J 
I 

ja 
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A 

kntghtji 
hidy,  4iv 
of  lawi, 
ordiv. 


■•laicr, 

gtnt.  or 

gentle- 

woman 


£  «.  (f. 


0 

8 

.3 


7  0 

7  0 

7  0 

18  4 


8  18  41    6  80  18  4 


1     6  80  16  80  6  10    dH. 


0  18  6 


0     8  4 


0     1 
0     1 
0     1 
Igal. 


£  i.d. 


1     0  00    7  4 


0    0  40    0  40    8  4 


00 


00 


1  0 
1 
1 
Igal. 


Teoonn 
at  Hi* 

ball. 


A  poon 
an    iS 

the 


£  s.d 


£  «.  cf. 


0    7  40 


0  10  00    5  0 


0    8  40     8  4 


0     1  0 

1  0 

00     1  00     10 


00 


thathla 
tattlie 


e^ 


nil. 


7  4 
nfl. 

nil 


nil. 

ml. 
nil. 
nD. 


lpottle|   ml. 


'  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  regulations  were  to  endure  for 
ever,  Charles  die  first  found  it  necessary,  on  the  22d  March,  1634, 
to  issue  a  special  commission  to  inquire  into  the  frauds  and  oppres- 
sions committed  by  the  warden  of  the  Fleet,  his  deputies,  and 
other  officers  of  the  said  prison. 

If  it  was  worse  even  than  it  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  commissi(m 
during  the  latter  part  of  thb  reign,  and  that  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  it 
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would  be  notbmg  extraordmary  :  but  be  that  as  it  may,  we  find  Ihe 
merchants  and  traders  of  London,  1089,  petitioning  Qie  House  of 
Commons  against  the  warden.  They  said  it  was  no  better  than  a 
licensing  office  for  cheats  ;  and  it  was  afterwards  proved  that  1651 
perscms  had  been  committed  from  the  year  1096  to  1699,  of  which 
number  only  285  were  legally  discharged  and  removed  by  habeas 
Corpus. 

In  1703»  the  parishes  of  St.  Bride's^  St.  Sepulchre's,  and  St.  Mar- 
tin's, Ludgate-hill,  petitioned  parliament ;  complaining,  that  insol- 
vent debtors  came  to  reside  within  the  rules  oJF  the  Fleet  in  those 
parishes,  and  praying  for  relief,  as  they  became  burthened  by  ad- 
ditional poor  by  this  means. 

Complaints  without  number  poured  about  this  time  from  all  sides 
against  the  warden.  Perhaps  none  had  more  foundation,  or  more 
required  redress,  than  the  shameful  practice  of  marrying  within 
the  priscm.  Anthony  Orindall,  warden,  and  Robert  Saunders,  regis- 
ter of  the  marriages,  appear  to  have  been  guilty  of  forging  books, 
which,  when  produced  to  a  committee  of  the  commons,  were 
proved  to  be  so :  besides,  they  were  destitute  of  every  particular 
which  makes  a  register  valuable. 

To  such  an  extent  were  the  proceedings  carried,  that  twenty  and 
thirty  couple  were  joined  in  one  day,  at  from  12t.  to  20s.  each. 

From  the  19th  Oct.  1704,  to  12th  Feb.  1705,  2,954  marriages 
were  celebrated  (by  evidence)  besides  others  known  to  have  been 
omitted.  To  these  neither  licence  or  certificate  of  banns  were  re- 
quired ;  and  they  concealed  by  private  marks  the  names  of  those 
who  chose  to  pay  them  for  it.  And  this  was  the  foundation  of  the 
marriage  act.  The  very  vitals  of  the  salutary  laws,  which  render 
property  and  persons  safe,  were  brought  into  danger,  by  the  knavish 
tricks  debauchees  and  fortune-hunters  were  enabled  to  practise, 
through  the  Fleet-clergy  and  the  wardens.* 

Mr.  Pennant  says,  <  In  walking  along  the  street,  in  my  youth,  on 
the  side  next  to  this  prison,  I  have  often  been  tempted  by  the 
question,  '  Sir,  will  you  be  pleased  to  walk  in  and  be  married  ?* 
Along  this  most  lawless  space  was  hung  up  the  frequent  sign  of  a 
male  and  female  hand  conjoined,  with  *  Marriages  performed  within,' 
written  beneath.  A  dirty  fellow  invited  you  in.  The  parson  was 
seen  walking  before  his  shop :  a  sqvalid  profligate  figure,  clad  in  a 
tattered  plaid  night-gown,  with  a  fiery  face,  and  ready  to  couple 
you  for  a  dram  of  gin,  or  roll  of  tobacco.  Our  great  chancellor, 
lord  Hardwick,  put  these  demons  to  flight,  and  saved  thousands 
from  the  misery  and  disgraee  which  would  be  entailed  by  the^  ex- 
temporary thoughtless  unions.' 

In  the  year  1769  much  apprehension  arose  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ely  house,  Holbom,  from  a  plan  that  was  formed  of  removing 
the  Fleet  prison  there.  The  opposition  of  the  inhabitants  pre- 
vailed. 

*  See  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  ▼.  p.  98. 
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It  was  then  proposed  to  transfer  it  to  St.  George's- fields^  and 
the  market  to  the  site  of  the  prison,  and  to  open  a  street  through 
the  Swan  Inn  to  Turnmill-street. 

The  first  part  of  this  plan  has  been  revived,  and  will  be  carried 
into  execution  immediately,  with  the  full  concurrence  of  the  lord 
.chief  justice,  and  the  corporation  of  Lond<»i. 

A  long  continued  dispute  between  the  parish  of  St.  Bride's  and 
the  wardens  of  the  Fleet  was  decided  in  1784  by  the  court  of  King's 
Bench  ;  it.was,  whether  the  wardens  were  liable  to  the  poor  rates. 
The  decree  declares  them  to  be  so. 

The  little  river  Fleet,*  whose  waters  were  swelled  by  Turnmill 
and  Oldbourn  brooks,  flowed  in  a  valley,  which  may  be  very  readily 
traced  from  the  Thames  to  Battle  Bridge,  near  the  small  pox  hos^ 
pital.  This  united  etream  might  once  have  been  celebrated  for  its 
transparent  waters ;  and  Mr.  Malcolm  says,  '  possibly  some  of  our 
very,  very  early  ladies  might  have  honoured  it  by  smoothing  and 
adorning  their  shining  tresses  from  its  surface  more  beautiful  than 
glass.  But,  behold  how  uncertain  are  the  currents  of  this  world  ! 
We  have  lost  every  thing  but  the  names  of  Oldbourne  and  Turn- 
mill  ;  and  the  Fleet  exists  only  under  a  sewer.' 

So  long  since  as  1290,  we  find  the  '  prior  et  fraires  de  Carmeb* 
(the  White  Friars)  complaining  to  the  king  and  parliament  of  the 
putrid  exhalation^  arising  from  Fie  A  river;  which  were  so  power- 
ful as  to  overcome  all  the  frankincense  burnt  at  their  altar  during 
divine  service ;  and  even  occasioned  the  deaths  of  many  of  the 
brethren.  They  beg  that  the  stench  may  be  immediately  removed, 
lest  they  should  all  perish.  The  Friars  Preachers  also  (Black 
Friars)  and  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  (whose  house  was  then  in  Sa- 
lisbury Court)  united  m  the  same  complaint.f 

In  1306,  a  petition  was  presented  by  the  earl  of  Lincoln  (Henry 
Lacy),  setting  forth,  '  that  the  water  course  under  Holboume  and 
Fleete  bridges  used  to  be  wide  and  deep  enough  to  carry  10  or  12 
ships  up  to  Fleet  bridge,  laden  with  various  articles  and  merchan- 
dize; and  some  of  them  passed  under  that  bridge  to  Holbourn 
bridge,  to  cleanse  and  carry  off  the  filth  of  the  said  waterconne, 
which  now,  by  the  influx  of  tan-yards  and  sundry  other  matters 
troubling  the  said  water,  and  particularly  by  the  raising  of  the  key, 
and  turning  off  the  water  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Middle 
Temple  had  made  to  their  mills  without  Castle  Baignard,  that  the 
said  ships  cannot  get  in  as  they  used  and  ought  to  do ;  and  pray- 
ing that  the  lord  mityor,  with  the  sheriffs  and  discrete  aldermen, 

*  Called  in  the  foundation  charter  et  'oocaiione  multi  dictorum  frativm 
of  St.  Martin't-le-grand  college,  by  the  mortni  sunt  Petnnt  qood  na  velit 
Conqueror^  the  river  of  vdli.  Stowe,  precipere  dictam  feCorem  rwaofer.' 
p.  9,  edit.  Manday,  p.  1 10.  El  fratres  predicatores  peHmt  iOiid :  et 

♦  'Prior  et  fratres  de  Carmelo  in  epiacopos  Samm,  et  omnea  vicini  pw>- 
London',  ^ai  ita  gravantur  de  fetore  pinqui,  petnnt  illnd  idem.'    Rot.  Pai^ 

propuic^ui,quoddunarenon  pos-      vol.  i.  p.  61. 


.  •  •  • 


•unt,  nee  divmam  officiam  ministrarej 
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may  view  the  water-ooune,  and,  <m  the  view  and. oath  of  good  and 
lawful  men,  cause  all  nuisances  thereon  to  be  removed^  and  the 
water-course  repaired,  and  put  into  its  ancient  state/ 

It  was  in  consequence  directed » that  Roger  le  BrabazoD,  consta- 
ble of  the  Tower,  with  the  mayor  and  sheriffs  of  London,  '  should 
take  with  them  honest  and  discreet  meoy  and  make  diligent  search 
and  inquiry  how  Ihe  said  river  was  in  old  time,  and  that  they  should 
leave  nothing  that  may  hurt  or  stop  it,  but  keep  it  in  the  same 
state  as  it  was  wont  to  be.'  This  oider  occasioned  the  mills,  and 
other  nuisances,  to  be  removed,  and  the  river  to  be  cleansed ;  as 
was  also  done  at  several  subsequent  periods,  particularly  in  .the 
year  1502,  when  the  '  whole  course  of  Fleet-dyke  was  scowered 
down  to  the  Thames/  In  1(K)6,  flood-gates  were  erected  in  it ;' 
and  in  1670,  four  years  after  the  fire  of  London,  when  it  had  been 
partly  filled  up  by  rubbish,  it  was  again  cleansed,  enlarged,  and 
deepened  sufficiently  to  admit  barges  of  considerable  burthen  as 
far  as  Holborn  Bridge,  where  the  water  was  five  feet  deep  in  the 
lowest  tides.  So  convenieut,  however,  was  this  stream,  as  a  re- 
ceptacle for  all  the  filth  of  this  part  of  the  city,  that  the  expense  of 
maintaining  its  navigation  became  very  burthensome  ;  and  it  was  at 
length  so  utterly  neglected,  that  Fleet'  ditch,  as  it  was  now  called, 
grew  into  a  great  and  dangerous  nuisance. 

The  satirbt  Pope  invites  his  heroes  in  the  Dunciad  to  its  filthy 

stream : 

'  Here  strip,  my  children ;  here  at  once  leap  in. 
And  pro?e  wbo  best  can  dash  through  thick  and  thin.' 

Many  Roman  and  Saxon  coins,  medals,  and  utensils,  have  been 
found  in  fhe  soil  taken  at  different  periods  from  this  river.* 

At  length  the  corporation  of  London  obtained  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment (which  vested  Uie  ground  in  their  hands)  to  fill  it  up.  This 
was  done  about  the  year  1736.  The  expense  of  the  undertaking, 
making  the  vast  arch  that  now  carries  oft  the  water,  and  erecting 
the  market,  amounted  to  10,266/.  17f .  lj)}d* 

Fleet  Market. 

This  market  was  proclaimed  a  free  market  on  the  30th  of  Sept. 
1737.t  The  north  end  was  improved  about  1800,  by  a  good  pave- 
ment and  the  erection  of  many  convenient  stalls,  and  the  south  end 
by  two  remarkably  elegant  shops ;  but  the  centre  part,  with  its 
pretty  little  spire,  remains  in  its  original  state. 

The  market  ceases  at  Fleet-street,  whence  Fleet-ditch  continued 
open  till  1764,  when  it  was  entirely  filled  up.t  and  the  fine  street 

*  Vide,  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  28.  pears  to  have  been  a  barber  at  Brom- 

t  Gent's  Mag.  vol.  vii.  p.  578.  ley,  in  Kent,  had  come  to  town  to  see 

X  Indeed  it  was  a  BMasoreofne.  his  children,  and  had   unfortunately 

cessity,  from  the  accidents  passengers  mistaken  his  way  in  the  niffht,  hai 

were  UMe  to.   Tuesday  the  11th  Jan.  sliptinto  the  ditoh,  and  being  in  liquor 

1758,'  a  man  was  found  in  Fleet-ditch  could  not  disentangle  himself.'   Gent/s 

standing  upright  and  frozen.    He  ap-  Mag.  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  48. 
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now  called  New  Bridge-street  was  erected.  On  the  east  side  is  a 
crescent,  and  at  the  south  end  next  the  bridge,  the  street  expands 
into  Chatbam-plaoe,  so  named  m  honour  of  William  Pitt,  first  earl 
of  Chatham ;  a  noble  vista  of  bouses^  fit  for  the  residence  of  men  of 
the  largest  fortunes. 

Facing  Fleet-street  at  the  north  end  is  a  handsome  obelisk 
adorned  with  lamps,  erected  in  1750. 

The  inconvenience  of  the  situation  of  the  present  market  for  a 
long  time  attracted  the  attention  of  the  corporation,  and  at  length 
oo  the  21st  June,  1824,  an  act  of  parliament*  was  passed  for  the 
removal  of  Fleet«market  and  the  erection  of  a  new  one,  to  be  si- 
tuated on  the  west  side  of  the  present  market,  and  extending  to 
Shoe-lane.  Part  of  the  new  market  is  situated  on  St.  Andrew*s 
burying  ground,  a  new  one  having  been  provided  by  the  corpora- 
tion. The  act  provides  '  that  the  grave  stones  laid  in  the  said  burial 
ground  of  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew,  shall  be  removed  into,  and  put 
up  and  laid  in  such  new  burial  ground  as  aforesaid,  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  said  lord  bishop  of  London,  for  the  time  being,  &c.  shall 
direct,'  at  the  expense  of  the  corporation.  And  in  order  to  protect 
the  old  burying  ground  from  disturbance  in  future,  it  is  enacted, 
'  That  before  the  new  market  place  shall  be  opened  and  used  as  a 
public  market,  the  site  of  the  present  burial  ground  shall  be  pro- 
perly filled  up,  and  levelled  and*  paved  over  with  Yorkshire  pave- 
ment. The  old  market  to  be  pulled  down  and  cleared  away  as  soon 
after  the  new  market  is  opened  as  conveniently  may  be,  and  the 
street  is  to  be  called  Farringdon -street. 

On  the  west  side  of  Bridge-street  is 

Bridewell  Hospital, 

m 

Which  stands  on  the  spot  where  once  stood  a  royal  palace,  even 
before  the  conquest ;  and  which  continued,  with  some  little  inter- 
mission, as  a  royal  residence  till  the  reign  of  king  Edward  VL  It 
was  rebuilt  by  king  Henr^  Vlll.  m  1522,  for  the  reception  of  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Bridewell,  on  account 
of  its  vicinity  to  St.  Bride's  church,  and  to  a  remarkable  well  there- 
unto adjoining. 

King  Edward  VL  in  the  year  1558,  gave  this  palace  to  the 
mayor,  commonalty,  and  citizens  of  London,  to  be  a  working-house 
for  the  poor  and  idle  persons  of  the  city,  and  to  be  a  house  of  cor- 
rection, with  700  marks  land,  late  of  the  possessions  of  the  house 
of  Savoy,  and  all  the  bedding  and  other  furniture  of  the  said  hos- 
pital of  the  Savoy,  towards  the  maintenance  of  Bridewell  and  the 
hospital  of  St.  Thomas  in  Southwark.  King  Edward's  death,  soon 
after  this  grant  was  made,  prevented  the  city's  entering  upon  the 
premises  and  taking  possession,  till  it  was  confirmed  two  years  after 
by  queen  Mary.     Then  Gerard,   the  mayor,  entered,  and 

*  5  Geo.  iv.  cap.  cli. 
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took  possession  thereof :  and  the  common  council  on  the  2nd  of 
February,  in  the  second  and  third  of  Philip  and  Mary,  passed  an 
act  towards  forwarding  so  good  a  work. 

*  Forasmuch  as  king  Edward  VI.  has  given  his  house  of  Bride- 
well unto  the  city,  partly  for  the  setting  of  idle  and  lewd  people  to 
work,  and  partly  for  the  lodging  and  harbounng  of  the  poor,  sick, 
weak,  and  sore  people  of  this  city,  and  of  poor  way-faring  people 
repairing  to  the  same  ;  and  has  for  this  last  purpose  given  the  bed- 
ding and  furniture  of  the  Savoy ;  therefore,  in  consideration  that 
verv  great  charges  will  be  required  to  the  fitting  of  the  said  house, 
and  the  buying  of  tools  and  bedding,  they  ordered  the  money  to  be 
gotten  up  aro<mgst  the  rich  people  of  the  companies  of  London, 
&c.' 

In  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  about  the  year  1670,  mie  John 
Pain,  a  citizen,  invented  a  mill  to  grind  corn,  which  he  got  recom- 
mended to  the  lord  mayor,  for  the  use  of  Bridewell.  This  mill  had 
two  conveniences  ;  one  was»  that  it  would  grind  a  greater  quantity 
considerably  than  other  mills  of  that  sort  could  do ;  and  the  other 
'which  would  render  it  so  useful  to  BrideweU,  was,  that  the  lame, 
either  in  arms  or  legs,  might  work  at  it,  if  they  had  but  use  of 
either ;  and  accordingly  these  mills  were  termed  hand-mills  or  foot 
mills. 

This  mill  he  shewed  to  the  lord  mayor,  who  saw  it  grind  as  much 
corn  with  the  labour  of  two  men,  as  they  did  then  at  Bridewell  with 
ten  ;  that  is  to  say,  two  men  with  hands,  two  bushek  the  hour ;  or 
two  men  with  feet,  two  bushels  the  hour ;  if  they  were  lame  in  their 
arms,  then  they  might  earn  their  livings  with  their  legs  ;  if  lame  in 
their  legs,  then  they  might  earn  their  livings  with  their  arms. 

One  mill  would  grind  20  bushels  of  wheat  in  a  day;  so  that  by 
<»roputatioD  it  was  reckoned,  that  one  of  these  would  supply  a 
thousand  persons. 

In  Bridewell,  at  the  city's  charge,  were  built  in  those  times  12 
new  granaries,  sufficient  to  contain  6,000  quarters  of  com,  and 
two  storehouses,  which  would  hold  4,000  chaldron  of  coals,  for 
theprovisioil  of  the  city,  at  the  charge  of  3,000/.  or  thereabouts. 

Tiie  stately  house  built  by  king  Henry  VIII.  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1666,  and  the  hospital  also  suffered  greatly  by  the  same  fire 
in  its  estates,  which  chiefly  consisted  of  houses  within  the  extent 
of  the  flames.  But  the  governors  rebuilt  it,  and  finished  it  in 
1668,  as  it  now  in  part  stands,  at  the  expense  of  6,000/.  and  up- 
wards. 

The  use  of  this  hospital  now  is  for  a  house  of  correction,  and  to 
be  a  place  where  all  strumpets,  night  walkers,  pick-pockets,  va- 
grant and  idle  persons,  that  are  taken  up  fbr  their  ill  lives,  as  also 
incorrigible  and  disobedient  servants,  are  committed  by  the  mayor 
and  aldermen,  who  are  justices  of  the  peace  in  this  city. 

The  plan  of  this  building  formerly  consisted  of  two  courts,  in 
svhich  the  buildings  are  convenient  and  not  very  irregular,  designed 
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not  only  for  prisons  and. places  of  hard  labour  and  punishment,  but 
for  indigent  citizens ;  for  arts-masters  in  several  branches  of  trade,  as 
flax  dressers,  taylors,  weavers  of  all  sorts,  shoe-makers,  pin-makers, 
&c.  who  formerly  together  retained  100  apprentices,  originally 
clothed  in  blue  doublets  and  breeches,  and  white  hats,  but  now 
dressed  in  the  same  manner  as  apprentices.  They  are  entitled  to 
the  freedom  of.  the  city,  and  to  10/.  each  after  lliey  have  served 
seven  years. 

Before  the  vast  increase  of  insurance  offices  against  fire,  tlie 
Bridewell  boys  were  particularly  active  and  expert  in  their  assist- 
ance on  those  calamitous  occasions,  and  were  generally  the  first  to 
check  the  ravages  of  that  destructive  element. 

From  a  report  made  in  1792,  the  receipts  of  this  charity  ap- 
peared to  be  as  follows  : 

JC.     f.  d. 

Estates  in  Bridewell  precinct  1,109    3  0 

in  Wapping         ...                 .  2,642  10  6 

b  Holborn  and  Fleet-street  206  16  6 

in  Oxfordshire  182    0  0 

Annuities  from  royal  hospitals,  parishes,  and  public 

companies                          .                                     •  96  15  0 

Dr.  Tyson*s  60/.  payable  every  6  years  l-5th  (which 

expires  at  Christmas  1804)         .                          .  10     0  0 

3,550/.  3  per  cent.  East  India  annuities  100  10  0 

3,300/.  3  per  cent,  reduced  annuities  99    0  0 


* 

Legacies,  benefactions,  and  casual  receipts,  which 
amounted  to  .... 


Deductions  from  the  rental  for  quit-rents,  and  insu- 
rances as  per  1791 

Total 


The  front  of  the  building  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Bridge- 
street,  Blackf riars,  has  not  for  many  years  exhibited  any  part  of 
the  origmal  palace.  At  present  there  is  but  one  quadrangle,  as 
the  remnants  of  the  old  structure  which  crossed  it  north  and 
south,  have  been  taken  down  for  many  years. 

The  old  chapel  belonging  to  Bridewell  precinct  was  enlaigel 
and  beautified  at  the  cost  and  charge  of  the  governors  and  inhalH' 
tants  of  the  precmct  in  1620.  Close  by  the  pulpit  hung  a  picture 
of  Edward  VI.  with  these  lines  under  it ; 

Thif  Edward  of  fair  memonj  the  slst^ 

In  idioin  with  greatneii,  goodneai  wsi  ooBunixC, 
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Gave  this  Bridewell,  a  palace  in  old  times. 
For  a  cbaitbing  house  of  Tagrant  crimes. 

Here  also  was  queen  Elizabeth's  monument,  with  the  common 
verses, 

'  Here  lias  her  type,  &c. 

The  late  chapel  was  on  the  first  floor  of  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  edifice,  the  east  end  facing  Bridge-street ;  it  was  of  small  di- 
mensions ;  on  the  south  side  were  three  windows,  divided  by  mul- 
lions  into  three  lights,  with  cinquefoil  arched  heads ;  the  head  of 
the  arch  occupied  by  upright  divisions ;  at  the  east  end  was  the 
altar ;  the  window  above  it  had  been  closed  up,  as  the  exterior  had 
been  modernized ;  the  roof  was  modern  and  plastered ;  at  the 
north  and  west  sides  were  two  galleries,  supported  by  columns  of 
the  Tuscan  order;  at  the  west  end  were  places  for  the  hospital 
boys,  and  others  for  the  prisoners.  The  walls  were  of  brick ;  the 
wainscot  and  finishing  very  neat.  The  altar-piece  consisted  of  two 
pilasters,  with  their  entablature,  and  a  circular  pediment  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  between  which  were  the  commandments.  The 
chancel  was  paved  with  black  and  white  marble,  and  at  the  entrance 
were  handsome  iron  gates,  the  gift  of  sir  William  Withers,  presi- 
dent 1713.    This  chapel  was  pulled  down  about  1803. 

The  present  chapel  is,  without  exception,  the  meanest  ecclesias- 
tical edifice  in  the  metropolis,  possessmg  no  character  as  a  church, 
and  having  far  more  the  appearance  of  a  sectarian  place  of  worship ; 
it  occupies  a  portion  of  the  east  side  of  the  court  of  Bridewell. 
The  west  side  has  three  arched  windows ;  the  north  end  has  a 
large  square  window  divided  by  antse  into  three  portions  above  the 
altar;  the  east  and  south  fronts  are  without  windows.  The  en- 
trance is  in  the  latter  front;  in  the  passage  leading  from  the 
street  into  the  court  are  the  doors,  composed  of  iron  in  open 
work,  noticed  above ;  the  interior  is  equally  mean  with  the  outside ; 
it  is  little  better  than  a  large  room  without  ornament ;  the  ceiling 
is  horizontal,  and  marked  into  pannels, .  which  want  relief ;  the 
pulpit  b  attached  to  the  east  wall,  and  the  reading  and  clerk*s 
desks  are  below  it;  a  small  gallery  is  erected  at  the  south  end  of 
the  building  over  the  entrance,  which  contains  an  organ. 

The  prison's  gloomy  front  occupies  the  north-west  corner,  and 
the  hall  the  greater  part  of  the  south  side.  This  vast  room  is  39 
paces  in  length  and  15  in  breadth,  with  a  handsome  chimney-piece 
at  each  end,  and  arcades  at  the  sides.  The  ceiling  is  horizontal,  and 
without  any  other  ornament  than  two  flowers  where  the  lustres  de- 
pend. Facing  each  other,  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  are  bow 
windows,  ornamented  with  semi-domes,  brackets,  festoons,  &c* 
The  other  windows  are  arched,  and  rows  of  oval  apertures  are 
extended  above  them.  At  the  west  end,  and  over  the  chimney,  is 
a  large  picture,  nearly  square,  by  Holbein,  representing  Edwl  VI. 
in  the  act  of  delivering  the  charter  for  this  hospital  to  the  mayor 
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and  citizens  of  London.  The  king  holds  it  in  his  left  band,  and  resls 
the  base  of  the  sceptre  in  his  right  hand  gently  on  it.  He  is  seated 
on  the  throne  in  a  erimson  robe,  lined  with  ermine,  and  is  crowned. 
The  doublet  is  of  white  cloth  of  gold,  and  Uie  legs  are  covered  with 
siik  stockings.  The  lord  mayor  in  scarlet  robes,  kneek  at  the  king's 
right  hand,  and  receives  the  charter  with  the  right  hand,  crossing 
the  left  (HI  his  breast.  The  bead,  very  much  thrown  back,  is 
covered  by  a  close  black  cap,  and  he  wears  a  small  ruff.  His  knees 
rest  on  the  two  steps  of  the  thr<Hie,  covered  by  crimson  velvet ;  but 
the  only  two  of  his  brethren  shewn  kneel  on  the  floor.  Seven  of 
the  great  officers  of  state  are  placed  near  the  king,  and  under  the 
crimson  canopy  of  the  throne,  which  is  drawn  in  an  awkward  manner 
across  the  upper  part  of  the  picture. 

On  the  left  side  of  this  painting  is  a  seated  whole  length  of 
Charles  II.,  and  on  the  right  another  of  his  brother.  They  are 
both  tolerably  painted. 

On  the  north  wall  is  a  full  length  painting  of  sir  Richard  Glyn, 
bart.  president  1755.  He  is  represented  in  his  robes^of  the  office 
of  mayoralty.  Directly  facing  is  a  full  length  portrait  of  bis  son  sir 
Richard  Carr  Glyn,  bart.  president  1738 ;  above  which,  is  in- 
scribed '  Firm  to  my  trust.*  In  this  apartment  are  also  three  full 
length  portraits,  viz. :  Sir  Rob.Gef frey,  knt.  president  16G9 ;  sir  Wm. 
Turner,  ki\t.  president  1669,  and  sir  Samuel  Garrard,  bart.  pre^ 
sident  1720.  Sir  Thomas  Rawlmson,  president  1705;  Williaa 
Benn,  esq.  lord  mayor,  president  1746;  sir  James  Sanderson,  bait, 
president  1707. 

On  the  east  wall  is  a  very  large  picture  inscribed  as  follows : 

Profligaiii  jqsla  Aldenardom  Gallii j  Anoa  Regina,  Pia^Cleiiieiis,  Pdix  A«- 
gatta^  ad  cedem  divi  Pauli  procesait,  ■oleDoet  Deo  greiiaa  actarmy  XIV.  Kd, 
Sept.  1708,  prcecuDte.  Gu].  Witberi,  milile,  domas  hnjosce  prmide,  JLoaA- 
nensi  lane  temporis  praetore.' 

The  mayor  is  seated  on  a  dark  bay  horse,  covered  with  embossed 
Work,  and  is  himself  most  superbly  decorated  by  embroidery. 

The  affairs  of  this  hospital  are  managed  by  the  j^vernors,  win 
are  above  three  hundred,  besides  the  lord  mayor  and  court  of  al- 
dermen, all  of  whom  are  likewise  gouemore  of  Bethlehem  hospital ; 
for  these  hospitals  being  ^one  oorporation,  they  have  the  same  pre- 
sident, gozernors,  clerk,  physician,  surgeoii,  and  apotiiecary.  This 
hospital,  however,  has  its  own  stewu^,  a  porter,  a  oMitroB,  and 
four  beadles,  <Hie  of  whom  has  the  busiiiess  of  correctiiig  fStkt  cri- 
minals. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  number  of  criramaLi : 

Received  into  this  hospital  during  the  last  3*ear,  1627, 
under  committments  by  the  lord  mayor  and  tha  aldamea  dt 
this  city,  as  pilferere  or  disorderly  persons,  fi4io  have  been 
kept  to  hard  labour  (or  received  correction) 664 

Apprentices  sent  by  the  chamberiain  for  solitary  oonfiiic- 
ment 24 
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Received  into  Ihu  hMpilol  during  the  nme  period  •un- 
dry  poor  peraooa  who  have  been  commitled  for  wanderiiig 
■broad  and  beggisg  in  the  cily  o{  London 132 

Total  720 

On  the  south  ude  of  FiKt-alreet  ii  Doraet-etreet  and  Salisbuiy 
•qaare,  k  called  [rom  its  being  the  iile  of  the  mans  ion -bo  use  of 
the  biabopa  of  Saliabury,  whidi  was  afterwaids  inhabited  by  the 
earls  of  DoTaet.  * 

Between  Salisburyequare  and  the  Thames,  was  the  office  belong, 
ing  to  the  New  River  Company  ;  a  handsome  brick  edifice,  built  in 
a  very  neat  and  uniform  B^le. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  street  fronting  the  Thames,  was  formerly  a 
magnificent  and  apacious  theatre,  called  the 


ItuAe'M  Tlieatrt. 
The  theatre  occupied  by  sirW.  Davenant'a  company  in  Portugal- 
street,  Uncoln's  Inn  fields,  proving;  too  small,  and  otherwise  incom- 
modious, sir  W.  Davenanl,  some  time  before  his  death,  Mt  about 
erectinic  a  new  one,  on  a  larg:er  and  more  splendid  scale.  For  its 
xile  he  fixed  on  Dorset  gardens  near  Water-lane,  Fleet-street,  con- 
tiguous to  the  spot  upon  which  the  Salisbury- court  theatre  stood, 
and  very  near  to  the  water-side.  This  building,  however,  he  did 
not  live  to  see  completed,  as  he  died  in  April,  1666,  and  it  was  not 
ready  for  the  performance  of  plays  until  the  9tb  of  November,  1671, 
when  it  was  opened  by  the  company  under  llie  management  of  lady 
Davenaut,  his  widow,  with  Dryden's  '  sir  Martin  Marall,'  which 
was  played  three  nights  to  crowded  audiences,  although  it  had  been 
previously  acted  thirty  at  the  old  theatre  ;  but  the  attraction  pro- 
bably lay  more  in  the  novelty  of  the  house,  than  in  the  merit  of  the 
play.  Great  dislike  was  evinced  to  the  opening  of  the  theatre  on 
the  part  of  the  citizens,  and  every  nerve  was  strained  to  prevent  it, 
but  the  playen  in  this  instance  triumphed  over  Iheir  opponents, 
and,  for  a  short  tine,  puftued  their  career  very  successfully. 
VOL.  III.  2  s 
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The  design  for  this  house  is  said  to  have  been  the  production  of 
sir  Christopher  Wren  ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  built  in  the 
most  splendid  manner,  both  externally  and  internally.  The  chief 
front  faced  the  Thames,  and  was  ornamented  with  a  handsome 
portico.  The  interior  was  richly  embellished,  and  decorated  with 
busts  of  the  principal  dramatists.  The  building  and  scenery  to- 
gether cost  5,000/.  Compared  with  the  enormous  sums  which  have 
been  expended  upon  our  modem  theatres,  this  appears  a  mere 
trifle,  but  it  was  far  more  than  had  hitherto  been  dedicated  to  such 
a  purpose,  and  was  in  those  days  a  very  serious  sum. 

For  a  short  period,  the  Duke*s  company  performed   here  with 

food  success;  but  public  opinion  giving  the  preference  to  the 
ang*s,  which  numbered  amongst  its  members  Hart,  Mohun,  Burt, 
Wintersel,  Joe  Haines,  and  others,  they  found  llieir  audiences 
begin  to  decline,  and,  accordingly,  were  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  splendid  scenery,  dresses,  dancing,  &c.  to  enable  them  to  make 
a  stand  against  their  rivals.  This  had  the  desired  effect ;  at  least 
it  increased  the  number  of  their  visitors,  and  decreased  the  profits 
of  the  other  theatre,  but  still  without  adding  greatly  to  their  own  ; 
since  the  expenses  which  these  novelties  occasioned,  completely 
absorbed  their  profits;  and  thus  the  contending  companies  were 
bringing  ruin  upon  one  another,  without  the  prospect  of  any  advan- 
tage to  either  of  them.  In  this  state  of  things,  a  junction  of  their 
forces  seemed  advisable,  and  was  effected  in  1682,  through  the  ex- 
ertions of  Betterton  ;  upon  which  the  Duke*s  company  removed  to 
Drury-lane,  and  the  actors,  thus  united,  were  henceforth  called  his 
majesty's  servants.  The  Dorset  garden  s  house  was  not,  however, 
wholly  deserted  ;  they  continued  to  perform  at  it  occasionally,  and 
several  new  pieces  were  subsequently  produced  there.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  James  the  second,  in  1685,  the  appellation  of  '  the  Duke*s 
theatre'  was  changed  to  that  of '  the  Queen's,'  in  compliment  to  his 
wife.  Dramatic  performances  appear  to  have  finally  terminated 
here  about  the  year  1696,  after  which  it  was  used  for  the  exhibi- 
*tions  of  prize-fighters,  &c.  and  in  1709  it  was  pulled  down.  The 
site  was  for  many  vears  after  a  wood -yard,  and  is  now  occupied  bv 
the  extensive  works  of  the  London  chartered  gas  company,  esta- 
Uiahed  in  1812. 

The  above  view  is  copied  from  Hollars  long  view  of  I^ondon, 
taken  some  years  before  the  great  fire  ;  there  is  also  a  good  view 
of  it  attached  to  the  *  Empress  of  Morocco,'  a  tragedy,  by  Elkansh 
Settle,  which  was  performed  here  with  great  successjl  and  was  the 
first  play  embellished  with  copper-plates. 

The  Conduit. 

At  the  north  end  of  Salisbury-square,  in  Fleet-street,  formerly 
stood  a  water  conduit,  founded  by  Will.  Eastfield,  mayor :  '  For  (he 
mayor  and  commonalty  of  London  being  possessed  of  a  conduit- 
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headli  wHbdfrtnrs  tprings  of  water  gatheiied  thereintx^,  in  the  ptriA 
of  PmddhigtDD,  uid  the  water  caaveyed  from  Iheneef  by  pipeii  M 
lead,  towards  Loodon  from  Tyburn,  where  k  had  lain  ior  the  tpoee, 
of  six  years  and  more  ;  the  executors  of  sir  William  Eastfield  ob- 
tained licence  of  the  mayor  and  commonalty  for  them  in  the  year 
1453,  with  the  goods  of  sir  WiUiam,  to  convey  the  said  waters,  first 
in  pipes  of  lead,  into  a  pipe  begun  to  be  laid  beside  the  great  con- 
duit head  at  Marybone,  which  stretche*  from  thence  to  a  separaU 
late  before  made  against  the  chapel  of  Rovaseval,  by  Charing-cross, 
and  no  further ;  and  then  from  thence  to  convey  the  said  water  into 
the  city,  and  there  to  make  receipt  or  receipts  for  the  same,  to  the 
commonweal  of  the  comnKMiaRy,  viz.  the  poor  to  drink,  the  rich  to 
dress  their  meat;  which  water  waa  by  fiiem  brought  mto  Fleet- 
street,  to  a  standard  mhkdk  they  had  OMule  and  finished,  1471 »  near 
Shoe-lane.' 

The  inhabitants  of  Fleet-flwet,  in  the  ]^ear  1478,  obtained  licence 
of  the  mayor,  aldermen,  MNt  eoiiMMmalty,  to  make  (at  their  own 
charges)  two  cisterns,  the  6ae  fo  be  set  at  the  standard,  the  other 
at  Fleet-bridge,  for  tbe  receipt  of  the  waste  water.  This  cistern  at 
the  standard  they  built,  and  on  the  same  a  fair  tower  of  stone, 
garnished  with  images  of  St.  Christopher  on  the  top,  and  angels 
round  about  lower  down,  with  sweet- sounding  bells  before  them  ; 
whereupon,  by  an  engme  placed  in  the  tower,  they,  divers  hours  of 
the  day  and  night,  with  hammers,  chimed  such  an  hymn  aa  waa 
appointed. 

This  conduit,  or  standard,  was  again  new  built,  with  a  large- ois 
tern,  at  the  charges  of  the  city,  in  the  year  1682. 

Farther  to  the  west  are  several  streets,  lanes,  and-  alleys,  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites,  or  White  Friars,  whoso 
house  and  gardens  extended  from  Fleet-street  to  the  Thames. 

In  the  year  1608,  the  iuhabitaata  of  tMadistrict  obtained  a  charter 
from  king  James  I.  to  entitle  them  to  iKtalral  liberties,  privileges, 
and  exemption  from  the  jtirisdicfioA  4i  tlMf  city  of  Lonoon,  which 
rendered  the  place  an  asylum  for  insolveat  debtors,  cheats,  and 
gamesters,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Aiaitia.  But  the  inconveni- 
ences  produced  by  this  place  of  refuge,  and  the  riotous  proceedings 
carried  on  there,  at  length  indued  th^  legMature  to  interpose 
their  authority,  and  in  the  year  1^96,  an  act  of  parliament  waa 
passed  to  deprive  the  district  of  privRagea  so  injurious  to  the  com- 
munity. 

On  the  north  side  of  Temple-bar,  leading  eiit  of  Fleet-street,  la 
Shire-lane,  so  called  l>ecauie  it  divides  liie  dt^'from  the  shire,  or 
county  of  Middlesex. 

At  the  south-west  corner  of  Chancery-lane  was,  prior  to  1790,  a 
curious  old  house  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  It  was  from  the 
top  of  this  hoCise,  that  several  cherubi  flew  down,  and  presented 
qoeen  Eliaabeth  with  a  crown  of  lanrelir  and  gold,  tifgetH^r  vrtth 
some  verses,  when  she  was  going  into  the  city  apoa  k  visit  to  shr 

2xd 
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niomts  Grwbam.  This  home,  (engnwd  below }^ which,  waaui* 
tinly  ot  oak  asd  planter,  wu  fiulkd  down  in  1788  bjr  the  cor- 
ponlioa  to  widen  Ckutcery-lane. 


Ancient  Ilovse,  1708. 

A  house  pearly  adjoining  this  Uilding  was  ihe  residence  of 
Isaack  WaltoD,  ihe  uuthor  ot '  the  Arl  of  Angling.' 

West  from  the  entrance  into  the  Temple,  and  Bl  the  exlremirj 
tit  the  ca^  liberties,  is 


Temple  Bar. 
On  the   tpot  where  tiiis  gate  stands  were,    uicienlly,    posts, 
rails,   and  a  ofaain,  aa   in  i>lher  places  when  tlic  ciljp  libertin 
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tenninated*  Afterwards,  a  house  of  timber  was  erected  across  thie 
street,  with  a  Darrow  gateway,  and  an  entry  through  the  south  side 
ef  it.  But,  since  the  fire  of  London,  the  present  structure  was 
erected,  and  is  the  only  remaining  gate  at  the  extremity  of  the  city 
liberties. 

This  gate  is  a  very  noble  one,  and  has  two  posterns,  one  on  each 
side,  for  the  convenience  of  foot  passengers.  It  is  built  entirely  of 
Portland-stone,  of  rustic  work  below,  and  of  the  Corinthian  older. 
The  great  arch  is  elliptical  and  very  flat.  Over  the  gateway,  on 
the  east  side,  in  two  niches,  are  stone  statues  of  queen  Elizabeth 
and  king  James  L  with  the  city  arms  over  the  key-stone,  and  on 
the  west  side  are  the  statues  of  king  Charles  L  and  king  Charles  IL 
in  Roman  habits,  with  the  royal  arms  on  the  key-stone.  The  archi* 
tect  was  sir  Christopher  Wren ;  the  sculptor  John  Bushnell. 

On  the  top  of  this  gate  were  exhibited  the  heads  of  the  unfor- 
tunate men  who  embarked  in  the  rebellion  of  1745. 

The  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Dunstan's  church  ap- 
pears to  have  been  anciently  of  a  marshy  nature,  or  else  within  the 
course  of  the  tide ;  for,  in  digging  at  the  end  of  Chaiicery-lane,'and 
further  eastward,  in  Fleet-street,  in  the  year  1&95,  a  stone  pave* 
ment  was  discovered  at  the  depth  of  four  feet  from  the  surface, 
which  was  supported  by  a  number  of  piles,  driven  very  close  to 
each  other. 

A  little  to  the  east  of  St.  Dunstan's  church,  and  near  the  south 
end  of  Fetter-lane,  is  Crane-court,  in  which  is  a  neat  plam  build- 
ing, called 

The  Scaiiuk  Hoipital. 

This  corporation  was  instituted  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and 
necessitous  people  of  Scotland,  residing  within  the  cities  of  Lon- 
don and  Westminster.  It  owes  its  origin  to  James  Kinnier,  a 
Scotsman,  and  merchant  of  this  city ;  who,  on  his  recovery  from  a 
long  and  dangerous  illness,  resolved  to  give  part  of  his  estate  to- 
wards the  relief  of  his  indigent  countrymen ;  for  which  purpose^ 
having  prevailed  with  a  society  of  Scotchmen,  who  composed  a  box- 
chib,  to  join  their  stock,  he  obtained  a  charter,  by  whch  he  and  his 
coadjutors  were,  in  the  year  1665,  constituted  a  body  politic  and 
corporate,  with  several  privileges,  which  king  Charles  II.  con- 
firmed the  following  year  by  letters  patent ;  wherein  are  recited  the 
privileges  granted  in  the  former  charter,  with  the  addition  of  several 
new  ones,  viz.  that  they  might  erect  an  hospital,  within  the  city 
or  liberties  of  London  and  Westminster,  to  be  called,  '  The  Scots 
Hospital  of  king  Charles  II.'  to  be  governed  by  eight  Scotchmen, 
who  were  to  chuse  from  among  themselves  a  master,  who,  together 
with  these  governors,  was  declared  to  be  a  body  politic  and  cor- 
porate, and  to  have  a  common  seal.  They  were  also  empowered 
to  elect  thirty-three  assistants,  and  to  puirchaae,  in  mortmain,  four 
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ImPdmi.  p^mi*  per  9Xknmu  of#r  snd  aJbof«  as  imiiiial  ma 
timed  lA  ll^  f Ust  cbarter. 

Sul  ^7^ptimm:e  M^n  fivincedi  UmiI  oppfiaemeBl  t»  a  chAiily  work- 
^OiiKe  WM  lJl»celbfr  MPeangeAial  to  the  feelingps  of  tbe  Scottiah 
poor.  The  idea  of  an  hospital,  or  receptacle  for  the  objects  ol  the 
iSbari^f  waa  in  ooMe^enme  i«liiiqiu»bed.  and  the  plan  of  aaaist- 
iog  aiid  relieving  t^em  at  their  own  habitations  aubatitutcd.  To 
enable  the  boppital  to  extend  iU  relief  to  thoee  objecla.  il  bccaae 
nece98ar}[  to  make  an  application  for  a  new  charter,  whieb  waa 
granted  b>  bia  late  nuije«t>»  in  1776,  wbeieby  Uie  Scottiab  ho^al 
of  the  foiindaiiott  of  king  Charlef  IL  waa  re-boorporaled,  and 
directed  to  be  governed,  in  all  time  coming,  by  a  preaident,  mi 
viire*prenclenta,  a  treasurer*  and  an  unlimited  number  of  govemon. 
A  donalian  of  ten  guineas  and  upwards,  ooostituting  a  goieraor  lot 
life ;  and  a  subscription  of  one  guinea  or  more,  bat  Imb  tluin  ten, 
an  annual  governor,  so  long  as  such  payment  shall  oontimie  to  be 

made. 

The  present  buildings  are  extensive;  on  tho  first  floor  b  a 
bandeome  court  room  or  hall  (formerly  occupied  by  thn  royal  so* 
ciety,  of  whom  it  was  purchased  in  1782  on  the  demolition  of  Ibt 
Scotch  hall,  Blacbfriars)/  The  ceiling  is  atuccoed  with  wreatha  of 
foliage,  flowera>  &c.  with  the  date  of  1670.  Over  the  mania)* 
piece,  at  one  end  of  the  room,  is  a  fine  half  length  bust  of  Charles 
II.  In  this  apartment  are  several  fine  paintings*  via.  a  full  length 
portrait  of  Mary  queen  of  Scote,  presented  by  Mr,  Douglas  ki  1746» 
with  this  inscription : 


Msris  D.  6.  piiMima  regisa  Wwrntim  dotsria  aano  stetb  R^iiiq«  36  Au^km 
capUrit  1 1  S.  H.  1678. 

J,  Dobie,  esq.  secretary,  who  died  1820,  by  R.  Phillips,  IL  A. 
Ttie  duke  of  QueenAhury,  a  three-quarter  length,  in  tbe  robes  of 
the  order  of  the  garter ;  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  a  similar  pabting ; 
general  Robert  Melville;  the  earl  of  Bedford,  a  three-quarter 
length,  in  the  robes  of  the  order  of  the  garter ;  above  is  the  fol- 
lowing inscription : 

The  rif^  of  tie-  KjDoe^,  ^nt  r^9»t/Vf  Qf  the  S«4}t«  e^n^mtim,  aano  ^ 
mini,  1674. 

The  next  pwrtvait  if  the  donor  of  the  last  painliBg ;  nrJ<Aa  Aytm, 
kat. ;  and  a  portrait  unknown ;  but  probably  some  presbyterian 
minister*  Alio^  a  painHing  of  lbs  regalia  of  ScoUattd.  Qrer  tbe 
f^-place  a^ei  the-  royal  arms  of  Scotland  ol  the  time  of  Jaaiea  L 
heantiC^I^  cayvtrf  in  oak. 

Pajrt  of  the  premises,  bebmging  to  this  oorporatioo  waa  occopied 
t>y  tbe  philosophjcal  society  of  London ;  the  principal  object  af 
which  «sa8  the  diffuaien  of  scienee  by  lectMca^  expanmanta,  &a. 

^  Vida^  sole,  p.  611. 
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A  dispel  ai^oinbg  the  haU,  whidi  formeilj  l>elaaged  to  the 
■os[Htal,  IS  now  let  h>  a  coogrfgatioD  of  dia»ealera. 

Felter-Ione  extendi  froni  Fleet-street,  m  Ihe  south,  to  Holbora, 
in  the  north,  and  woa  anciently  called  Fewlen-lane,  from  the  num- 
ber or  idl«  peraons  who  u*ed  lo  frrquenl  it,  il  being  surrounded 
with  garden*  and  houses  [or  di«si]Mtiiin.  In  this  lane  reiidcd  the 
oriebrated  puntaiiical  republican   '  Praise  Gud  Bareboaes.' 

In  Bolt-court,  where  once  resided  the  learned  Dr.  Samuel  Jobu- 
son,  is  the  house  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  a  gift  lo  the 
society,  together  with  many  valuable  and  scarce  works,  from  the 
lalelruly  philantbropic  Dr.  Lettsom,  This  society  was  established 
in  1773,  and  its  object  is  the  promotion  of  medical  science.  Tbe 
library  consists  ol  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  volumes. 

NearlT  opposite  to  St.  Andrew's  cbnrcb,  in  Shoe-lane,  is  situated 
a  large  liouse,  in  the  occupation  of  Messrs.  Pmtifes,  coppersmiths, 
and  denominated  Holbom,  ur  Old-boum  hall,  but  when  or  by  whom 
erected  does  not  appear,  thoagh  by  its  name  it  seems  to  have  been 
tbe  manor  hontc.  The  exterior  is  not  remarkable,  but  the  ccilbg 
of  the  first  floor  is  very  rich  in  stucco  work,  with  shields  and  busts. 
In  one  corner  is  a  date  *  1617.'  la  the  centre  are  the  royal  arms 
within  a  Hurler,  and  surmounted  with  an  imperial  crown  between 
1.  R.  the  initials  of  James  I.  la  two  other  compartments  are  the 
royal  arms,  and  two  busts  of  Koman  emperors. 

Near  to  this  mansion  stood  an  hospital,  or  cell,  to  the  mmaalery 
of  Clony  in  France,  which  was  suppressed  by  Henry  V. 

Lower  down,  on  the  same  side  of  Sboe-lane,  is  a  burial  place, 
belonging  to  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew,  over  the  ealrance  into  which 
is  a  carving  of  the  general  resurrection,  which  ■•  well  cxecnted; 
but,  having  been  lepealedly  covered  with  paint,  all  the  abarpBCts  of 
tbe  fignrea  is  lost. 


Sangor  Bbate. 
Neariy  oppoute,  io  Bnngor-conrt,  were,  til)  the  commeDcement 
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of  the  year  1828,  the  remains  of  the  city  nanftiOD  of  the  biahops 
of  Bangor,  the  east  end  of  which  had  some  appearance  of  having- 
been  formerly  used  as  a  chapel.  In  the  window,  in  this  end,  was 
a  coat  of  arms,  in  stained  glass,  with  the  name  of  Fletwood.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  building  was  an  ancient  doorway,  ornamented 
with  military  trophies.  The  reversitm  of  this  messuage,  wilh  a 
quantity  of  waste  land  belonging  to  it,  measuring  168  feet  in  length, 
from  north  to  south,  and  164  feet  in  breadth,  from  east  to  west, 
was  sold  in  the  year  1647,  by  the  trustees  for  the  sale  of  bishops' 
lands,  to  John  Barkstead,  knt.  who  purchased  it  for  the  purpose  of 
building  on  the  vacant  ground,  as  appears  by  an  act  of  parliament 
passed  in  1656,  for  restraining  new  buildings  in  and  about  the  su- 
burbs of  London,  in  which  there  is  a  special  proviso  lo  enable  him 
to  build  thereon,  in  consideration  of  his  having  given  a  greater  sum 
for  the  purchase  of  it,  on  that  account,  than  he  Would  otherwise 
have  done.  The  last  bishop  of  Bangor,  who  appears  to  have  re- 
sided here,  was  bishop  Dolben,  who  having  been  formerly  vicar  of 
Hackney,  contributed  thirty  pounds  for  repairing  the  cansewaj 
leading  from  Clapton  and  Hackney,  to  Shoreditch,  of  which  he  in* 
formed  the  inhabitants  of  these  villages,  by  a  letter  dated  from 
Bangor-house,  in  Shoe-lane,  the  11th  November,  1638. 

Nearly  adjoining  the  church  of  St.  Andrew,  on  the  west  aide,  is 
the  vestry  and  inquest  room  of  the  parish.  It  is  a  modem  brick 
edifice,  erected  in  1824 ;  in  the  inquest  room  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest and  most  highly  decorated  chimney  pieces  in  the  metropo- 
lis. In  the  centre  are  the  royal  arms  of  James  I.  and  on  each  aide  are 
niches  with  statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Andrew;  beneath  each  figure 
are  scriptural  representations  in  alto  relievo.  The  niches  are  orna- 
mented with  fluted  Corinthian  columns  supporting  pediments.  The 
basement  of  this  elegant  piece  of  carving  is  supported  by  terminal 
statues.  On  each  side  are  obelisks,  to  which  are  affixed  shields  of 
arms,  viz;  the  city  and  ar.  a  cross  moline  gu. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Hiitory  and  Topography  of  LongboumWard, 

This  ward,  according  to  Stow,  *  is  so  called  from  a  long  borne 
(bourn)  of  sweete  water,  which  in  old  time  breaking  out  into  Fen- 
church  street,  ran  down  the  same  streete  and  Lombard -street,  to 
the  west  end  of  St.  Mary  Woolnolirs  church,  where  turning  wutb, 
and  breaking  itself  into  many  small  ^hares^  rilles,  orstreames  is  left 
the  name  of  Shareborne  lane,  or  Southborne-lane«  as  I  have  said, 
because  it  ranne  south  to  the  river  Tkames.      Anciently  abo, 
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ihroogh  the  tpveAding  of  Ihw  itream  near  the  0pring*4Kearl,  thesur- 
ronndmg  ground  became  so  swampy,  that  this  district  obtained  the 
appellation  of  Fennv-about,  and  is  so  called  in  the  city  records* 
This  wani  is  divided  into  the  twelve  precincts  of  St.  Mary  Wook 
noth,  north  and  south  ;  Nicholas-wie,  Birchin-lane,  Lombard- 
street,  ClementVlane,  Allhallows,  Lombard-street,  St.  Bennett 
Gracecburch-street,  St.  Dionis  Backcburcb,  St.  Gabriel,  and  AU- 
hallows  Steyning. 

Langhoum-ward  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Aldgate-ward ;  on 
the  south  bv  Tower  street,  Billingsgate,  Candlewick,  and  Bridge- 
within  warcis  ;  on  the  west  by  Wallbrook-ward  ;  and  on  the  north, 
by  Aldgate  and  Lime-street  wards. 

It  is  governed  by  an  alderman,  and  sends  ten  inhabitants  to  the 
court  of  common  council. 

Before  the  great  fire  in  106&,  there  were  seven  churches  in  this 
ward,  viz.  Allhallows,  Lombard-street;  Allhallows,  Steyning;  St« 
Dionis,  Backchurch ;  St.  Edmund  the  King ;  St.  Mary,  Woolnoth ; 
St.  Gabriel,  Fenchurch -street ;  St.  Nicholas  Aeons.  The  first  five 
were  rebuilt. 

AUhaUowiy  Lombard'StreeL 

This  church  is  so  called  from  its  dedication  to  All -saints,  and  its 
situation,  in  Ball-alley,  near  the  north-east  end  of  Lombard -street; 
and  as  its  east  end  adjoins  to  the  bouses  on  the  west  side  of  Grass- 
church-street,  we  find  it  recorded  by  the  name  of  Allhallows  Grass- 
church.  This  is  a  very  ancient  foundation  ;  for  mention  is  made 
of  it  in  the  antiquities  of  Canterbury  and  the  Monasticon  Anglica- 
num  in  the  year  1053  or  1054.  It  is  a  rectory  and  a  peculiar  in 
the  gift  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  present  building 
was  erected  in  the  room  of  that  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  London  in 
1666. 

The  church  is  approached  from  Lombard-street  by  a  gateway, 
the  piers  and  lintel  of  which  are  curiously  sculptured  with  death's 
heads  and  cross  bones,  hour  glasses,  and  other  emblems  of  mortality. 
The  building  is  very  much  concealed  by  houses.  The  plan  is  an 
oblong  square  without  aisles ;  the  tower  is  situated  at  the  south 
west  angle,  within  the  bi^lding.  The  west  window  and  parapet  is 
all  that  can  be  seen  of  that  portion  of  the  church.  The  south  side 
has  four  windows,  lofty  and  well  proportioned,  with  arched  heads, 
and  surrounded  by  architraves ;  above  the  windows  is  a  cornice 
and  parapet.  The  entrance  to  the  church  is  through  the  basement 
story  of  the  tower ;  the  doorway  is  lintelled,  and  formed  within  a 
handsome  niche,  consisting  of  two  pilasters  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
ironted  by  two  columns  sustaining  an  entablature,  on  the  cornice  of 
which  is  a  square  pannel,  apparently  designed  for  an  inscription, 
and  which  u  finished  by  a  pedimentai  cornice.  On  the  lintel  of 
this  doorway  is  some  handsome  sculpture.  The^e  are  three  stories 
of  tlie  tower  above,  two  of  which  contain  arched  windows,  and  the 
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upper  one  ft  square  headed  window  in  eacsh  face ;  aoonuoe  aadpa^ 
rapet  finish  the  tower,  the  latter  is  pierosd  with  a  small  arcade. 
The  north  side  of  the  church  is  approached  from  Graoechiifch* 
street  by  a  small  court,  and  resembles  the  southern.  The  church  is 
substantially  built,  or  faced  with  Portland  stone.  The  interior  boasts 
but  little  ornament ;  the  roof  is  sustained  by  the  skle  walls  without 
the  aid  of  pillars.  It  is  approached  at  the  west  end  by  the  en* 
trance  in  the  south  wall  of  the  tower,  which  leads  into  a  veslibole 
beneath  the  organ  gallery.  At  each  e&tremity  is  a  leoess  in  the 
Centre  of  the  walls  of  equal  height  with  the  building ;  the  western 
is  occu[Hed  by  the  organ  and  its  supporting  gallery,  and  thceaaten 
forms  a  small  chancel.  The  roof  is  horizontal  in  the  centre,  the 
sides  being  coved  and  arehed  above  the  windows ;  an  impost  cor> 
nice  is  applied  as  a  finish  to  the  walls,  and  is  continued  round  the 
whole  edifice,  except  where  broken  by  the  windows,  on  the  piers 
between  which  it  sustains,  wlUi  the  aid  of  cartouches,  the  spring- 
mg  of  the  arches  of  the  ceiling ;  the  centre  portion  is  bounded  by 
an  enriched  cornice.  The  recesses  at  the  east  and  west  ends  are 
flanked  by  pilasten,  the  capitals  of  which  are  formed  by  a  continaa* 
ation  of  the  impost  cornice.  The  eastern  recess  has  windows  in  the 
flanks,  the  southern  being  walled  up.  The  extreme  wall  is  partly  oc- 
cupied by  the  altar  screen,  and  partly  by  a  pamted  curtain.  The 
screen  is  a  splendid  composition  of  architectural  ornament  and 
sculpture,  executed  in  dark  brown  oak.  It  consists  of  three  divisioas 
inade  by  Corinthian  columns,  the  intercolumniations  containing  the 
customary  inscriptions ;  the  lateral  ones  are  covered  with  elliptical 
pediments,  and  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  lofty  pedimental  cornice, 
comprising  three  other  pediments  within  it,  which  are  situated  above 
the  three  principal  divisions  of  the  screen.  All  the  naked  portions  of 
the  screen  are  filled  with  carvmgs  of  fruit  foliage  and  palm 
branches,  which  extend  themselves  to  the  shafts  of  the  columns ;  and 
upon  acroteria  above  the  pediments,  are  seven  candlesticks.  The 
pulpit  and  desks  are  in  one  group  north  of  the  chancel ;  the  former  is 
hexagonal,  with  a  sounding  board  of  the  same  form,  the  whole  co- 
vered with  carvings  corresponding  with  the  altar ;  the  entrances  at 
the  west  end  of  the  church,  are  covered  internally  with  porches,  whidi 
are  ornamented  with  Corinthian  pilasters,  and  crowned  with  ellipti- 
cal pediments ;  the  entrances  are  arched,  but  the  doors  extending 
no  higher  than  the  springing,  the  head  ways  are  filled  with  pannels'; 
hi  the  centre  of  each  is  a  curtain  painted  green,  which  appears  as 
if  designed  to  conceal  some  object,  a  style  of  decoration  not  unusual 
hi  the  churches  of  the  metropolis ;  on  socles  placed  on  the  crowns 
of  the  pediments,  are  statues  of  Death  and  Time.  The  former  a 
skeleton,  with  his  awful  dart  levelled  at  ^e  congregation  ;  the  lat- 
ter is  Saturn,  with  scythe  and  hoiir  glass,  a  strange  want  of  taste 
often  pervades  church  ornaments ;  either  sculpture  is  prohibited  as 
heathenish  or  papistical,  or  if  retained,  disgusting  objects  are  pre- 
sented, as  the  skeleton  in  die  present  case,  instead  of  graceful  and 
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clefpuit  ohgects,  which  would  prove  real  ornaments  to  thcbttiMhig.* 
The  ffoDi  is  a  polygonal  basin  of  statuary  marble,  and  is  situMedin 
a  pew  on  the  south  side  of  tlie  church.  Against  the  eastern  wall^ 
•oulhof  the  chancel,  are  the  arms  of  king  William  III.  richly  carired 
in  oak. 

On  one  of  the  porches  is  the  following  inscription : 

'  This  ckarch  was  burnt  by  the  dieadliil  An  in  U»  jma  1666,  and  rabuili  at 
the  paUie  charge.  Pewcd  aod  beaatUiad  at  the  charge  of  the  pariah  in  4ba  laar 
1694.* 

Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  the  architect.  The  expense  was 
8,066/.  16ff.  6d.  The  dimensions  are,  length,  64,  breadth,  52 ; 
height  of  church,  80,  and  of  tower  85  feet. 

AllhaUmos  Siejfnimg, 

The  east  front  of  this  church  ranges  with  the  houses  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  Mark-lane,  and  the  whole  building  is  greatly  concealed 
from  observation.  This  church  is  a  very  ancient  foundation  dedi* 
eated  to  AlUsaints,  and  was  a  rectory,  in  the  patronage  of  the  de 
Walthams  and  others,  till  it  was  annexed  to  the  abbey  of  Grace, 
or  Elast-mmster,  near  the  Tower  of  London,  with  which  abbey, 
this  church  fell  to  the  crown,  and  was  sold  to  George  Bingly  and 
others ;  who,  on  October  7,  4  Jac.  I.  had  a  grant  of  this  rectory 
and  parish  church  to  be  held  of  the  crown  in  soccage,  and  became 
a  lay-impropriation ;  it  is  now  in  the  patronage  of  the  grocer's  ccmu- 
pany,  as  trustees  ol  the  lady  Slany.  The  walla  (except  the 
eastern)  and  the  tower,  are  ancient.  The  west  front  is  made  into 
two  divisions,  one  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  tower,  which  is  square 
in  plan,  and  very  massive,  having  an  octangular  staircase  turrat 
attached  to  the  north  west  angle*  The  elevation  of  the  tower  is  in 
two  stories.  The  west  front  has  a  pointed  window  of  three  lights^ 
with  a  loophole  above  it  in  the  first  story,  and  the  second  story  has 
a  square  headed  window  of  two  lights,  which  ii  also  repeated  on  the 
north  front;  the  walls  are  fiaishcd  witli  battlements,  and  a  wooden 
turret  of  small  elevation  is  raised  on  the  platform.  The  southern 
division  of  the  west  front  has  two  windows,  the  lower  is  square 
headed  and  made  by  mulliens  into  three  lights;  the  upper  occa- 
sioned by  an  addition  to  the  height  of  the  walls,  is  arched  in  a 
more  modern  style.  The  north  and  south  sides  of  the  church  are 
partly  built  of  stone,  compoed  and  increased  in  height  by  an  addi- 
tion of  brickwork,  each  contains  two  large  arched  windows.  On 
the  north  side  is  a  doorway.  The  east  front  rebuilt  with  stone  in 
1694,  after  the  fall  of  the  ancient  wall  in  1060,  as  originally  con- 
structed, had  two  linlelled  doorways,  covered  with  pediments,  over 
which  were  the  same  number  of  arched  windows  of  considerable  di- 
mensions.   The  windows  and  one  of  (he  doorways  are  walled  np. 

*  See  the  accooat  of  the  Catholic  Chapel,  Moorfleldf,  ante,  page  415. 
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In  the  spandril  between  the  windows  is  a  circlej  and  the  elevatioo  is 
finished  with  a  cornice  and  pediment;  the  whole  design  is  so  void 
of  character,  that  it  may  be  passed  repeatedly  without  any  know« 
ledge  of  its  destination.  The  interior  is  exceedingly  plain.  The 
division  of  the  west  front  not  occupied  by  the  tower,  contains  a 
small  gallery^  under  which  is  the  vestry ;  the  area  of  the  church  is 
pewedy  and  the  pulpit,  which  is  hexagonal  and  adorned  with  carved 
foliage,  is  with  the  reading  and  clerk's  desks,  attached  to  the  north- 
«rn  wall.  The  east  wall  is  a  perfect  blank,  except  the  altar  screen, 
which  is  formed  of  oak  and  divided  by  two  Corinthian  pillars,  and 
the  like  number  of  pilasters  into  four  compartments,  containing  the 
commandments,  &c. ;  over  the  centre  is  a  pediment.  The  plastered 
ceiling  is  horizontal,  and  entirely  destitute  of  ornament.  The  font 
is  a  marble  basin  on. an  oak  pillar,  with  a  cover  of  the  same,  and  h 
situated  at  the  west  end  of  the  church.  In  the  south  east  window 
are  the  arms  of  the  grocer's  company,  and  those  of  lady  Slaney, 
viz.  gu,  a  bend  between  three  martlets  or*  impaling  party  per  fess 
engrailed  or.  and  112.  a  fesse  counterchanged  in  Iteu  of  older 
ones  destroyed  by  a  storm.  The  old  window  was  inscribed  *  a.  d. 
1664.  16  R.  Car.  II.'  The  new  one  bears  the  following  inscrip- 
tion: 

The  srmi  of  the  worahipfol  company  of  grocers,  the  patrons  of  this  liTiof, 
and  of  Dame  Margaret  Slaney,  by  whose  bounty  this  rectory  was  parchued. 
were  restored  by  ihe  grocers  company  in  the  year  1824;  the  original  arms  placed 
in  this  window  in  tl^  year  1664^  having  lieen  lately  destroyed  by  a  storm  of 
wind. 

The  monuments  are  not  very  numerous  ;  on  the  south  side,  near 
Ihe  altar,  two  ancient  mural  tablets,  not  remarkable*  for  their  style, 
remain  ;  of  the  modern  ones,  the  following  are  deserving  of  notice, 
viz. :  A  marble  monument  affixed  to  the  tower,  on  which  is  a  neat 
alto  relievo  of  a  youth  weeping  over  the  corpse  of  his  brother.  It  is 
to  the  memory  of  H.  Ingram,  esq.  who  died  April  9,  1706,  aged  36. 
And  on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  over  the  entrance,  is  another 
to  the  memory  of  M.  Davison,  esq.  died  May  19,  1798,  aged  80; 
which  is  adorned  with  a  small  but  tasteful  statue  of  Commerce. 

There  are  also  mural  tablets  to  the  memory  of  the  father,  and 
wife  of  the  present  rector,  the  Rev.  Lancelot  Sharpe. 

There  is  no  organ  in  this  church  ;  the  tower  contains  six  belU, 
and  a  saint's  bell,  one  of  which  has  on  it  the  date  1458,  and  the 
remainder  1682  and  1683.*. 

The  dimensions  are,  length  78  feet,  breadth  32,  height  of  church 
24  feet,  and  of  tower  70  feet. 

*  There  is  a  tradition  in  the  parish  the  ringers  with  a  set  of  ailkeo  ropesL 

that  these  bells  were  rung  with  so  mach  Malcolm^ — ^The  bells  are   of  a  fine 

zeal  when  the  princess  Elizabeth  left  tone,  hut  the  parish  are  so  parsimo- 

the  Tower,  previous  to  ascending  the  nious  as  not  to  allow  the  tnflins:  charge 

.throne,  and  at  the  time  when  she  re«t-  of  a  few  shillings  for  ringing  the  beOs 

ed  a  few  minutes  in  the  neighl)oar-  on  holydays  and  festivals, 
hood,  that  she  afterwards  presenteo 
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Ffom  the  drarcfawardem*  books,  i/vhich  are  preserved  in  the 
▼estry  of  this  church,  Mr.  Malcolm  made  numerous  extracts  re- 
lating to  the  ancient  hniiding. 

In  the  church  were  four  altars  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  Jesus, 
St.  Clement,  and  St.  Luke.  St.  Katherine  had  a  statue  to  her 
honour,  befone  which  a  lamp  or  taper  was  constantly  burnt.  The 
rood  loft  contained  a  large  crucifix,  surrounded,  during  the  cele- 
bration of  the  offices,  with  22  burning  tapers,  weighing  671b. 

In  1541,  a  brass  founder  was  employed  to  make  two  great  can- 
dlesticks, weighing  2121b.  at  2^.  per  lb. 

The  altar  doths  and  vestments  were  uncommonly  rich  ;  in  1492, 
21t.  Od.  was  expended  on  four  albes  for  embroidery ;  two  of  them 
were  of  crimson  velvet,  the  others  of  imperial  cloth  of  gold.  Of 
the  drapery  for  the  high  altar,  two  were  most  worthy  of  notice ;  one 
Has  red  Bruges  satin,  with  a  representation  of  the  Ascension,  and 
the  other  of  white  satin. 

The  rood  loft  was  taken  down  in  1551. 

Among  the  ornaments  for  the  altar,  the  following  were  the  most 
prominent  :<-*On  the  high  altar  a  silver  gilt  cross,  with  small  sta- 
tues on  the  base,  of  the  Blessed  Mary  and  St.  John,  which  weighed 
81  ounces ;  a  pax  of  mother  of  pearl  set  in  silver,  and  two  silver 
censers  gilt,  weighing  63}  ozs. 

The  choir  were  not  without  instrumental  music  long  before  1520, 
for  by  that  period  the  old  organ  was  nearly  worn  out ;  but  the  re- 
pair of  it  and  the  purchase  of  a  new  one,  amounted  to  no  more 
Ihan  4/.  0f.  Bd* 

In  the  year  1549,  a  new  clock  cost  8/.  12s,  The  church  was 
thoroughly  repaired  between  1663  and  1665. 

In  the  ancient  church  were  monuments  to  the  memory  of  sir 
Rob.  Test,  knight  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  Joan  his  wife,  1478 ; 
and  sir  John  Wriolhesly,  garter  kmg  of  arms. 

8tn  Dianit  Baekchurch. 

The  church  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Fenchurch-street,  in 
a  small  burying-ground,  separated  from  the  street  by  a  range  of 
shops,  and  the  east  end  abuts  on  Lime-street. 

This  church  is  a  rectory  dedicated  to  St.  Dennis,  or  Dionysius, 
the  Athenian  areopagite  or  judge,  and  the  tutelar  saint  of  France : 
and  the  addition  of  Back-churdi  is  given  to  it,  because  it  is  situate 
backwards,  or  behind  a  row  of  houses,  to  distinguish  it  from  St. 
Gabriel's  church,  which  stood  formerly  in  the  middle  of  Fenchurch- 
street.  It  was  in  the  gift  of  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Canterbury 
in  the  year  1288,  and  is  now  in  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Canter- 
burv.     The  old  church  waa  burnt  down  in  1666. 

f  he  building  conaiBts  of  a  nave  and  side  aisles,  a  portion  of  the 

*  Makoba,  ii.  p.  29 
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latter  at  the  western  end  bemg  ooonpied  by  the  tomtr  cfc  the  south 

side,  and  a  vestry-room  at  the  north* 

The  aisles  have  aa  each  side  of  the  chnrch  three  large  wiodknn 
with  arched  heads,  and  above  then  is  a  clerestoiy  which  has  three 
arches  in  blank  on  each  side,  enclosing  circalar  wiadows ;  the  east 
front  is  handsomely  and  chastely  ornaaienled.  The  oentte  divi» 
sion  contains  a  spacious  circular  beaded  window  divided  in^e  oon^ 
partmento  by  stone  work  between  pilasters  of  the  lone  order 
m  pairs  sustaining  an  entablature  and  pediment ;  the  frieze  is  coo- 
vex,  and  the  entablature  is  broken  above  the  window,  its  plaoe 
being  supplied  by  festoons  of  fruit  and  foliage.  The  ables  have  each 
an  entrance  consisting  of  a  lintelled  doorway  sunnoaalsd  by  a  cor- 
nice resting  on  consoles  (the  southernmost  being  walled  up),  and  ahoive 
them  are  circular  windows ;  the  elevation  is  finished  with  a  plahl 
parapet.  The  tower  contains  an  entrance  in  the  sooth  wall  of  its 
basement  story,  which  forms  the  principal  doorway  to  the  churchi 
and  is  approached  from  the  street  by  a  small  porch  ;  it  has  diree 
stories  above  the  basement,  in  each  of  which  is  a  window,  the  kiwer 
circular,  the  others  arched  ;  the  elevation  finishes  with  a  pntapet 
pierced  with  a  small  arcade ;  an  awkward  turret  of  lead,  ending  m 
a  diminutive  spire,  rises  from  the  roof  ol  the  tower,  but  vritii  no 
great  elevation,  and  it  is  finished  with  a»  vane. 

The  interior  is  strikingly  handsome ;  a  portion  at  the  west  cttd  is 
taken  off  by  the  tower  and  a  vestry  at  the  oppwiite  side,  the  space 
between  being  divided  by  a  gallery  and  for mmg  on  the  ground  flo«r 
a  vestibule,  covered  by  a  gallery,  over  which  is  a  spadoiis  reocss 
lighted  by  a  large  circular  window,  and  containing  the  organ.  The 
remainder  of  the  church  is  made  inta  a  nave  and  aisles,  by  two  loots 
columns,  and  two  aemicolumns  on  each  side  the  former,  sustaining  an 
entablature  ;  the  shafts  are  nnf luted,  and  the  frieae  enriched  with 
acanthus  leaves  set  upright,  a  favourite  ornament  of  the  architect.  Tho 
cornice  serves  as  an  impost  to  the  arched  ceiling  of  the  nave,  which 
has  a  perfectly  plain  surface  pierced  laterally  with  arched  open- 
ings above  the  clerestbry  windows,  and  adorned  at  intervals  with 
pendants.  The  ceilings  of  the  aisles  ase  horisontal,  and  made  by 
architraves  corresponding  with  the  eohnnns,  into  square  panaels. 
Besides  the  western  entrance  there  is  one  on  the  north  side,  snd 
another  at  the  east  end ;  they  are  fronted  by  screens  of  oak,  en- 
riched with  Corinthian  columns^  and  covered  with  elliptical  pedi- 
ments. The  altar  screen  consists  of  a  centre  and  side  compart- 
ments ;  the  latter  are  ornamented  with  Corinthian  columns  in  pairs, 
sustaining  elliptical  pediments  ;  the  screen  has  been  tastelessly 
painted  of  a  salmon  colour  set  off  with  white  mouldings,  in  a  thea- 
trical style^  The  wall  above  the  altar  is  painted  with  cherubs,  and 
a  crimson  curtain,  and  the  two  seniooluains  whieh  are  attached  to 
the  east  wall,  are  pamted  to  imitate  lapis  lasuii,  with  gHt  capitals. 
The  pulpit  is  of  carved  oak,  and  is  erected  against  a  pillar  on  the 
north  side.  There  b  no  visible  diathiellan  between  nave  and  chan- 
cel in  this  church. 
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The  architect  of  the  present  buUdug;  w«a  eir  Christopher  Wren  ; 
the  church  was  finished  in  1074,  and  the  steeple  m  1684.  The 
whole  cost  of  this  handsome  church  only  anH>tinlefl  to  5,787/.  109.  Brf. 
The  dimensions  are,  length  06,  breadth  69,  height  34,  lower  and 
turret  90  feet.  In  the  vestry  is  a  rack,  affixed  to  the  wall,  contain- 
ing several  syringes  of  brass,  made  to  contain  rather  more  than  a 
gallon  of  water,  resembling,  in  appearance,  the  modem  garden 
syringe.  They  derive  a  considerable  degree  of  interest  from  bemg 
the  only  mode  of  extinguishing  fires,  when  they  were  constructed. 
At  the  sight  of  such  instruments,  no  one  can  be  surprized  at  the 
total  destruction  of  the  city  by  fire,  when  such  inadequate  methods 
of  extinguishment  existed.  In  the  western  vestibule  there  is  also  a 
fireman's  hat  of  leather  ;  its  form  is  exactly  thai  of  the  VeneUait 
morion. 

St.  Edmund  the  King. 

A  plain  substantial  buUdtng  of  stoue,  on  the  north  side  of  Lom<* 
bard*street,  dedicated  to  the  holy  Saxon  kmg  Edmund,  miirdeped 
by  the  Danes  in  870,  because  he  would  not  renounce  the  Christian 
faith.  And  though  the  history  of  its  foundation  has  not  been 
handed  down  with  any  certainty,  there  are  several  circumstances  to 
create  a  belief  that  it  was  originally  built  under  the  Saxon  heptar- 
chy, and  was  then  called  St.  Edmund  Grass-chiiroh,  fromiiis  vicinity 
to  the  Grass-market.  The  plan  is  a  pavallellogfMn,  which,  con- 
trary to  all  the  other  churches  built  by  the  same  aschilect,  is  phiced 
north  and  south.  At  the  south  end  is  a  tower,  comprehended 
within  the  plan,  and,  at  the  north  end,  a  chanceL  The  south  fronts 
which  is  the  only  portion  visible,  ranges  with  the  houses,  and  even 
this  is  partly  hid  by  a  shop  and  watch-house,  which  are  built 
asainst  it.  This  part  of  the  church  is  made  in  breadth  into  thiee 
divisions,  and  the  elevation  is  finished  with  a  cornice  and  parapet, 
having  a  pediment  in  the  centre,  and  vases  at  the  exterior  angles* 
I»  the  basement  story  is  a  lintelled  doorway,  surmounted  by  a  cor- 
nice, resting  on  consoles  in  the  centre,  between  two  wiadowa  of  the 
same  form  in  the  side  divisions ;  above  these  are  lofty  windows  with 
arched  heads,  surmounted  by  cornices  in  the  style  of  the  doorway. 
The  tower,  which  rises  from  the  conclusion  of  the  central  division^ 
has  <Hie  lofty  story  al>ove  the  church,  pierced  with  an  arched 
window  in  each  face,  divided  into  four  compartments,  by  a  cru- 
ciform muUion  of  stone;  above  these  windows  is  a  cornice  and 
parapet,  at  the  angles  of  which  are  vases,  and,  on  the  centre  of  the 
'  coping,  pine-apples ;  at  each  side  of  the  tower,  a  false  wall,  having 
,  a  concave  coping,  rises  from  the  attic  in  the  manner  of  a  gable ;  all  the 
angles  of  the  front  are  rusticated.  The  spire,  which  is  covered  with 
lead,  rises  from  within  the  parapet,  in  two  octangular  stories,  orna* 
mented  with  vases  ;  the  lower  one  has  a  window  in  e%ch  face,  above 
this  story  it  takes  the  form  of  an  obelisk,  and  ends  in  an  octangular 
pedestal,  sustaining  a  vane.    The  interior  is  approached  by  a  vea^ 
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tibule  formed  in  the  basement  story  of  the  tower ;  it  has  no  aislei  or 
columns  ;  the  side  wallii  have  no  windows,  but  in  the  place  of  them 
are  five  arched  recesses,  reachuigfrom  the  floor  of  the  churdi  nearly 
to  the  ceiling,  which  relieve  the  monotony  which  the  naked  walls 
would  otherwise  create.  The  north  end  (answering  to  the  east  in 
other  churches)  has  a  chancel  in  the  centre,  recessed,  and  in  the 
wail  at  each  side  of  the  recess,  is  an  arched  window.  A  larger  win- 
dow of  the  same  form  occupies  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  and 
the  flanks  have  smaller  windows.  The  ceiling  of  the  church  is 
horizontal,  coved  at  the  sides,  which  latter  portion  springs  from  a 
simple  impost  cornice,  and  ends  in  a  wreath  of  laurel  leaves.  For 
the  purpose  of  giving  additional  light,  a  square  lantern  is  constructed 
in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  which  is  entirely  glased ;  still  the  church 
la  deficient  in  this  necessary  qualification,  which  is  principally 
owing  to  the  deviation  from  the  usual  arrangement.  The  chancel 
is  ceiled  in  the  form  of  a  half  dome.  The  tower  b  flanked  by  tvfo 
galleries,  coeval  with  tlie  main  building,  which  occupy  the  recesses 
formed  by  the  projection  of  the  former  into  the  church ;  the  fronts 
are  pannelled  and  enriched  with  foliage  ;  an  additional  gallery  b 
attached  to  the  tower  by  concealed  brackets,  and  contains  tlie 
organ,  and  at  the  sides  of  this,  and  above  the  original  galleries, 
have  been  added,  in  1813,  additional  ones  for  children.  The  altar- 
screen  occupies  the  dado  of  the  north  window  of  the  chancel ;  it  b 
an  highly  ornamented  composition  of  oak ;  besides  the  customary 
inscriptions,  it  has  paintings  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  sculpture  in 
relief,  representing  palm  branches,  &c. ;  on  a  pannel  above  the  de- 
calogue '  Glory  to  God  on  high/  The  centre  is  surmounted  by  an 
elliptical  pediment,  in  the  tympanum  of  which  are  two  sceptres  in 
saltire,  surmounted  by  a  royal  crown,  allusive  to  the  regal  saint  to 
whom  the  church  is  dedicated.  The  three  windows  of  the  chancW 
have  their  jamlM  and  soffits  painted  in  imitation  of  panneb,  inclos- 
ing roses,  and  below  the  side  windows  are  (west)  '  The  law  was 
given  by  Moses,* (east)  *  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ/  In  the 
principal  window  is  a  large  painting  in  glass  of  the  arms  of  queen  Anne, 
with  an  inscription,  stating  that  it  was  '  set  up  in  the  memorable 
Year  of  Union,  mdccvii.'  The  queen*s  motto  '  temper  esdem"  b 
beneath  the  arms,  and  the  whole  is  accompanied  by  roses  and 
thistles,  in  commemoration  of  the  Union.  The  soffit  of  the  chancel 
ceiling  is  painted  with  an  irradiation  enclosing  the  Hebrew  name  of 
the  Deity.  The  pulpit  Is  hexagonal,  and,  with  the  reading  desk  b 
situated  at  the  west  side  of  the  middle  aisle,  having  l>een  removed,  in  * 
1814,  from  the  east  side  of  the  church  ;  the  sounding-board  b  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling.  The  wood  work  is  rather  ornamental ; 
the  principal  pews  are  heightened  by  a  dwarf  screen  of  trellis  work  in 
oak.  The  font,  situated  in  a  ballustrade  against  the  west  wall  of 
the  chureh,  is  an  octagonal  basin  of  white  marble ;  the  cover  is  a 
handsome  composition  of  carved  oak,  ornamented  with  four  small 
statues  of  saints. 
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The  only  momiineiit  worthy  of  notice,  is  dean-Milles*.  on  the  east 
side  of  the  diurch ;  it  is  a  pyramid  of  white  marbie»  ornamented  with 
a  relief  of  a  statue  of  Hope  leaning  on  an  urn.  The  inscription  is 
aaJollows : 

lo  memory  of  Jeremiah  BfUlei,  D.D.  deao  of  Exeler,  vector  of  those  aoited 
perishes^  aod  pretideDt  of  Uie  Society  of  Antiqaariet,  who  died  Feb.  18^  1784^ 
aged  70  yeara. 

Beneath  is  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Edith  his  wife,  who 
died  June  11«  1761,  aged  3b,  and  Harriet  his  daughter,  died  Sept. 
24,  1822. 

This  church  was  rebuilt  by  sir  Christopher  Wren,  after  the  great 
lire,  and  finished  in  1690.  The  expense  was  6,207/.  1  U:Od.  The 
dimensions  are,  length  69  feet,  breadth  89,  height  of  church  32. 

Si.  Mary  Woohoih. 

This  church  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Lombard -street,  at 
the  eastern  side  of  Sherborn-lane.  It  is  a  church  of  ancient  foun- 
dation, as  appears  by  John  de  Norton  being  rector  in  1355 ;  but 
the  reason  for  its  bearmg  the  name  of  our  lady  of  Woolnoth,  Stow 
confessed  he  had  '  not  yet  learned.'  Some  have  said  the  name  was 
deriyed  from  its  proximity  to  the  ancient  wool-beam  which  stood 
hard  by  in  the  Stocks  market  (the  site  of  which  is  occupied  by  the 
Mansion-house,  and  its  abutting  streets),  on  a  cemetery  attached 
to  St.  Mary  Woolchurch  Uaw»  not  rebuilt  after  the  great  fire  in 
1666,  on  account  of  the  parish  being  united  to  that  of  St.  Mary 
Woolnoth,  and  that  it  obtained  its  name  from  being  Wool-neagh, 
or  nigh;  but  Mr.  Joseph  Gwilt*  observes,  '  it  may,  with  perhaps 
more  probability  and  with  better  approximation  to  the  present  or- 
thography, be  derived  by  the  mere  transposition  of  a  single  letter 
from  the  words  Wul-fiohr,  or  wool  naught,  as  distinguishing  this 
(for  the  churehes  were  very  near  each  other)  from  that  m  whose 
cemetery  the  wool-beam  was  actually  placed.'  This  church  was 
rebuilt  about  1496,  and  restored,  or  again  rebuilt,  in  1620.  The 
latter  was  the  edifice  damaged  by  the  dreadful  conflagration  of  1666, 
and  restored  in  1677.  The  part  of  it  which  chiefly  suffered  was  the 
Lombard-street  front,  which  was  rebuilt  with  a  Tuscan  order  and 
appropriate  aceompaniments,  the  Gothic  interior,  &c.  remaining 
unchanged.  The  present  church  was  commenced  in  1716,  and 
completed  by  1719,  Mr.  Nicholas  Hawksmoor,  formerly  domestic 
derk  to  sir  Christopher  Wren,  being  the  arehitect. 

The  design  is  singular  and  possesses  many  features  of  originality; 
the  detail  is  marked  by  a  boldness  unusual  to  modern  buildings. 
The  plan  is  a  square,  having  a  porch  or  corridor  at  the  west  end, 
and  twelve  columns  disposed  in  four  groups  forming  a  smaller 
square  in  the  area  of  the  larger  one.    T-he  western  fasade  consists 
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of  a  centre  consideVably  in  advance  before  tlie  lUi'e  of  the  Tront ;  it 
18  rusticated ;  the  groves  being  cut  exceedingly  deep,  and  Trie  angles 
worked  into  columns  of  the  Tuscan  order,  whose  shafts  are  aiiio 
nisiicated.  In  the  centre  is  an  arched  door,  and  above  it  t  sefin- 
circqlar  window;  the  elevation  is  finished  with  a  block  cornice, 
which  in  like  manner  crowns  the  entire  building;  the  flanks 
are  pierced  with  arched  doorways,  and  windows  above  them. 
The  continuation  of  the  centre  to  a  consdierable  height  above  the 
church*  forms  a  massive  tower,  the  plan  of  which  is  k  'pkralleio- 
gram,  the  shortest  sides  being  at  right  angles  with  the  itiain  build- 
ing ;  it  commences  with  a  pedestal  pierced  with  square  openings ; 
to  the  superstructure  are  attached  six  composite  columns  ob  the 
east  and  west  sides,  and  two  on  the  north  and  south ;  the  oolurmas 
are  surmounted  by  the^r  entablature  and  a  blocking  codrse,  aboVe 
which  rises  two  square  towers  connected  by  a  ballustrade  of  trellb 
work,  and  having  arched  openings  ill  each  face ;  their  elevations 
are  finbhed  with  ballustrades.  The  side  divisions  of  the  weMem 
front  of  the  church  have  two  doorways  leading  to  the  catacombs  on 
the  basement,  ilbove  which  are  two  windows  in  succession,  the  lower 
arched,  the  tipper  Ibtelled.  The  north  front  of  the  cburdi  vhidi 
abuts  on  the  footway  of  Lombard-street,  is  highly  omktaented ;  it 
commences  with  a  continued  plinth,  on  which  are  five  liiftelied 
openings,  which  are  surmounted  by  the  like  number  of  blank  wm- 
dows;  and  above  the  arch  are  three  rusticated  niches  with  arched 
heads,  and  containihg  two  Ionic  columns  reMihg  on  pedestals  and 
sustainbg  a  concaved  entablatbre;  the  backs  of  the  niches  are 
filled  wiUi  pannels;  this  facade  hfcib  nowiiido^s;  the  cornice  is 
surmounted  by  a  fMiriapet,  having  an  iiddition  on  the  centre,  of  a  bal- 
lustrade,  supposed  (^trusses,  servingasaMrewto'concieal  frdm 
observation  the  square  derestoi^  which  rises  in  the  centre.  Oa 
this  side  of  the  church  is  the  doek  dtal'at  Che  end  of  a'beafca  which 
projects  from  the  chiirch.  The  east  wall  is  built  against,  and  conse- 
quently concealed  from  observation.  The  south  side  of  the  dratdi 
has  five  small  windows  nearly  square,  and  surmouhted  by  as  tnaky 
arehed  ones,  having  a  continued  impost  cornice.  The  entire  walls 
of  the  church  are  built  with  stone.  The  interior  is  approiached  by 
an  entrance  from  the  western  vestibule.  The  twelve  magnificetat 
columns  disj)osed  in  four  groups  at  the  angles  of  the  inscribed 
square,  haVe  a  strikingly  msgdificent  appearance.  Hie  order  is 
Corinthian  ;  the  oblumns  are  raised  on  plmflis  of  eqiial  height  With 
the  pewing ;  the  shafts  are  fhited  and  cabled ;  the  whole  lire  div- 
mounted  by  four  entablatures  intersecting  one  toother,  and  received 
on  pilasters  at  their  entrance  into  the  walls  of  the  bnilding.  A 
break  in  the  cornice  of  the  eastern  entablature  to  let  in  the  arms  of 
king  George  I.  is  a  great  blemish ;  the  entablature  of  the  order  is 
also  applied  as  a  finish  to  the  walls ;  about  the  centre  rises  a  large 
aq  uare  clerestory  lighted  by  four  semi-circular  windows,  and  covered 
with    an  horizontal  ceiling  resting  on  a  modillion  cornice,    and 
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liaving  iU  soffite  richly  panoelled ;  the  ceiling  of  the  lateral  divi- 
sions is  also  horizontal  and  paanelled  by  flying  cornices.  At  the 
east  end  is  a  recess  covered  with  an  elliptical  arch  sustained  upon 
square  piers ;  the  soffite  is  enriched  with  caissons  ;  in  this  recess 
is  situated  the  altar ;  the  scfeen  and  canopy  are  executed  in  a  heavy 
style  in  carved  oak  ;  the  latter  is  sustained  on  two  twisted  Corin* 
thian  coWmss  copied  from  the  cartoon  of  *  Peter  and  John  healing 
the  cripple  at  the  beatftiful  gate  of  Solomon's  temple.*  The  canopy 
npiesents  drapery  in  the  farm  of  a  tent ;  but  it  is  too  stiff  and 
formal  lo  preserve  the  idea. 

GaUeries  are  erected  en  the  north  and  south  and  west  sides  of 
the  churoh»  with  a  due  regard  io  propriety,  not  very  usually  ob- 
served in  the  internal  arrangementsof  diiifohes»  which  are  not  allowed 
to  interfere  with  the  columns;  they  are  supported  on  terminal 
piUars,  having  Corinthian  capitals,  sod  tiie  fronts  retire  behind  the 
columns  of  the  church,  eaoept  in  the  central  Inlercolumniations 
where  tlie  fronts  have  a  sweej^ng  projecticm  resting  on  cantilevers, 
and  enriched  with  elabocatefy  scnlptureid  caitoucbes.  In  the  western 
gallery  is  a  magnificeBt  organ  which  was  built  by  father  Smith. 
The  approaches  to  the  galleries  are  by  wmding  stone  staircases 
formed  by  truncating  the  western  angles  of  the  building. 

The  pulpit  is  situated  en  the  south  side  of  the  churdi,  it  is 
square  m  plan ;  the  front  shews  a  cyma  m  profile ;  the  sounding 
board  is  plain,  and  sustamed  in  two  square  Cormtbian  pilasters ; 
the  shafts  richly  carved ;  the  reading  and  clerk's  desks  are  situated 
OD  the  opposite  side  of  the  chnrdh;  the  former  is  elaboretely 
carved.    This  church  shews,  perhaps,  the  oldest  specimen  of  the 
practice  of  separatmg  the  readmg  desk  from  the  pulpit,  which  in 
all  churches  properly  fitted  np  are  in  one  group.    Though  great 
expense  has  been  lavished  on  the  woodwork  of  the  church,  the 
masterly  hand  of  Gibbons  is  missed ;  the  wood  under  the  hand  of 
the  artist  employed  at  this  ohureh  retains  its  natural  sUibbomness. 
The  font  is  a  tme  oval  basin  of  veined  marble  sustained  on  a  pedestal 
of  inferior  marble  of  the  same  form,  it  is  placed  against  the  northern 
pier  of  the  recess  containing  the  altar.    The  monuments  are  nn- 
merous.    On  the  north  side  of  the  altar  is  a  marble  pyramidal 
tablet,  with  an  msoription  to  the  memory  of  the  enthusiastic  rec- 
tor of  the  church,  the  Rev.  J.  Newton,  *  once  an  infidel  and  liber- 
tuie,  a  servant  of  slaves  in  Africa,'  twentyi^ight  yearn  rector  of 
this  church;  he  died  Dec.  21, 1807,  aged  82. 

On  the  opposite  side  is  a  maral  moaument  to  his  equally  enthu- 
siastic curate,  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Gunn,  who  died  Dec.  6, 1806. 

In  the  north  gallery  is  the  helmet,  crest,  sword,  gloves,  spun, 
and  surtout  of  sir  Martin  Bowes,  lord  mayor  1646.  ^m  the  walls 
are  suspended  three  pennons,  which  were  renewed  about  twenty 
yeare  ago  at  the  expense  of  the  goldsmiths*  companny.  The  sur- 
tout and  pennons  are  emblasoned  wilh  the  following  arms:  ermine 
three  bows  in  pale^.  on  a <^hief  az.  a  swan  ar^.  in  her  beak  a  dish 
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and  cup  between  two  leopards  faces,  or.  crest  a  demi-Uon  rampant 
g%.  spotted,  or.  holding  in  his  paws  a  sheaf  of  arrows,  ar. 

The  floor  of  the  church  is  very  considerably  elevsted,  affording 
room  for  spacious  burial  vaults;  on  the  staircase  leading  down  to 
which  is  a  leaden  coffin  found  in  digging  the  foundation  of  the  pre- 
sent church. 

The  family  of  Vyner  resided  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary«  Woolnoth, 
and  were  buried  in  the  ancient  church,  in  which  there  was  a  monu- 
ment of  touchstone,  with  the  effigies  in  marble  of  sir  Thomas  Vyner, 
bart.  erected  by  his  son  Robert,  1672. 

The  principal  streets  in  this  ward  are  Fenchurch-street,  and 
Lombara-street ;  the  latter  of  which  obtamed  its  name  from  the 
Lombards^  or  Italian  merchants,  who  settled  there ;  and  by  this 
name  it  was  known,  so  early  as  the  reig^  of  Edward  II.  In  this 
street  are  several  principal  lanes  and  courts,  which  are  filled  with 
the  bouses  of  bankers,  merchants,  and  eminent  traders :  those  on 
the  south  side,  are,  St.  Swithiii*s4ane,  Sherbourn-lane,  Alichurcb- 
lane,  St.  Nicholas-lane,  and  St.  Clement's-lane ;  those  on  the 
north  side,  are,  Pope's-head-alley,  Exchange-alley,  Birchin-lane, 
and  George-yaid. 

In  Lomba^-street  are  the  Phoenix  Fire-office  and  the  Pelican 
life  Insurance-office,  both  handsome  bnildmgs,  particularly  the 
last. 

In  Fenchurch-street  are,  also,  several  principal  streets  and  lanes, 
which  are  well  inhabited. 

Adjoining  to  St.  Mary  Woolnoth  church,  is  the 

General  Past  Office. 

A  spacious  brick  buildmg,  but  undeserving  of  praise  as  a  national 
•edifice.  It  stands  l>ehmd  the  houses,  in  Lombard-street,  from 
which  there  is  a  passage,  under  an  arched  gateway,  leading  into  a 
small  paved  court;  there  are  also  passages  into  Abchurch-lane,  and 
Sherbourn-lane.  It  was  originally  the  residence  of  sir  Robert 
Vyner,  lord  mayor,  in  1075,  who  built  it  on  the  site  of  a  much  fre- 
quented tavern,  which  was  burnt  in  the  great  fire ;  but  a  great  part 
-of  it  was  rebuilt,  and  considerable  improvements  made  in  it,  in  1804. 

Posts  appear  to  have  been  established  in  England  so  early  as  the 
feign  of  Richard  III.,  but  they  must -have  been  an  object  of  com- 
paratively little  importance  ;  as  the  first  mention  we  find  of  a 
post-master  in  England,  is  in  the  year  1681,  when  sir  Thomas 
Aandolph,  an  able  diplomatist,  who  had  been  employed  in  no  less 
than  eighteen  distinct  embassies,  filled  the  office. 

Previous  to  this  period,  the  foreign  merchants  settled  in  London 
had  l>een  permitted  to  select  from  among  thems^ves,  an  individual 
to  whom  the  management  of  the  foreign  mails  was  given  ;  but  in 
>  1668  a  dispute  arose  lietween  the  Fleming^  and  the  Spaniards, 
when  each  chose  a  postmaster  of  their  own.  The  incoiivenience  of 
auch  a  procedure  was  obvious,  and  was  so  much  fei^'  that  on  the 
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petition  erf  the  citizeos^  queen  Elisabeth  appointed  a  postmaster* 
general  from  one  of  her  English  subjects ;  but  in  the  reign  of  her 
successor  the  business  of  the  foreign  post  was  for  some  time  under 
the  direction  of  a  foreigner,  Matthew  de  Quester,  or  de  FEquester. 
In  1636  a  letter-office,  which  communicated  with  most  of  the 
principal  roads,  was  opened,  under  the  direction  of  Thomas  Wither- 
ings,  who  was  superseded  for  abuses  in  his  office  five  years  after- 
wards. The  plan  was  very  ill  organised,  until,  during  the  civil 
war,  when  Prideaux,  attomev-general  to  the  commonwealth,  be- 
came postmaster,  and  establishcNd  a  weekly  conveyance  of  letters  to 
all  parts  of  the  nation ;  the  emoluments  soon  became  so  obvious 
that  the  common  council  attempted  an  opposition  post-office,  but 
the  House  of  Commons,  as  ambitious  and  as  jealous  of  power  as  any 
sovereign  could  be,  declared  that  the  office  of  postmaster  is  ana 
ought  to  be  in  the  sole  power  and  disposal  of  parliament. 

The  post-office,  which  in  1653  was  farmed  of  parliament  for 
10,000/.,  received  its  first  organization  from  Cromwell,  as  a  gene- 
ral post-office,  three  years  afterwards  ;  and  Charles  1 1.,  confirming 
the  regulations  of  the  Protector,  settled  the  revenue  arising  from  it 
on  his  brother  James,  duke  of  York,  the  produce  being,  in  1663, 
21,500/.  Ten  years  afterwards  this  amount  was  doubled,' and  it 
still  continued  to  increase  until  the  reign  of  William  III.,  when  'A 
was  considerably  influenced  by  the  hostile  or  tranquil  state  of  the 
country.  The  post-office  revenue,  which,  during  the  eight  years 
of  war  only  averaged  67,222/.  a  year,  produced  in  the  succeeding 
four  years  of  peace  on  an  average  82,310/.  annually.  This  dispro- 
portion has  of  late  years  been  reversed  ;  and  the  last  years  of  war 
were  those  in  which  the  post-office  has  been  most  productive.* 

On  the  union  of  Scotland  with  England,  in  1710,  a  general  post- 
office  was  established  by  act  of  parliament,  which  included  not  only 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  bat  our  West  India  and  American  colo- 
nies. This  extension  of  the  post-office  increased  the  revenue  to 
111,461/.  What  portion  of  this  sum  was  produced  by  the  vespective 
countries  does  not  appear,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was 
almost  entirely  inland,  and  even  English ;  for  even  so  late  as  the 
years  between  1730  and  1740  the  post  was  only  transmitted  three 
days  a  week  between  Edinburgh  and  London  ;  and  the  metropolis, 
which  now  sends  between  two  and  three  thousand  letters  a  day  to 
Edinburgh,  on  one  occasion  during  the  period  just  mentioned  only 
sent  a  single  letter,  which  was  for  an  Edinbuigh  banker,  of  the 
name  of  Ramsay. 

The  most  remarkable  event  in  the  history  of  the  Po^-otfice  is 
the  plan  first  suggested  by  Mr.  Palmer,  in  1784,  of  sending  the 
letters  by  the  coaches,  instead  of  the  old  custom  of  transmitting 
them  by  post-boys  on  horse-back.  From  this  moment  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  post-office  commenced ;  and  the  revenue,  which,  after 
the  progress  of  nearly  two  centuries,  in  1783  only  produced  146,400/. 

*  Percj  HiiCorlet,  London,  vol.  iii.  p.  45. 
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aBDiially*  thirty  yean  afterwards  yielded  a  net  reyenne  of  nearly 
one  million  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

The  post-office  consists  of  three  branches ;  the  general  or  inland, 
the  foreign,  and  the  two-penny  post«offioes.  The  general  post-office 
is  necessarily  the  most  extensive  and  the  most  important,  and  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  number  of  letters  that  pass  through  it, 
when  it  is  known  that  the  amount  of  postage  on  the  letters  delivered 
in  London  from  this  office  sometimes  exceeds  2,500/.  in  a  single 
morning.     Numerous  as  the  letters  are,  such  is  the  admirable  ar- 
rangement that  the  whole  business  of  the  day  is  done  in  about  six 
hours.  Three  hours  in  the  morning,  from  six  to  nine  o  clock,  when  the 
letters  are  received  by  the  mails,  the  amount  taken,  stamped,  sorted, 
and  distributed  by  Uie  several  postmen,  who  deliver  them  in  every 
part  of  the  metropolis.    The  business  of  the  evening,  which  is  the 
most  difficult,  is  transacted  between  the  hours  of  five  and  eight 
o'clock,  when  all  the  letters  are  sorted  and  despatched  with  the  most 
surprising  rapidity.     On  the  day  that  a  committee  of  the  house  of 
commons  attended  at  the  general  post-office  to  examine  the  detaib 
of  the  business,  the  number  of  letters  amounted  to  forty-four  thou- 
pand,  the  whole  of  which  were  sorted  and  charged  by  one  hundred 
and  five  persons  in  the  space  of  forty-five  minutes.    The  office  has 
as  many  divisions  as  there  are  distinct  mails,  and  the  business  of 
the  junior  clerks  is  to  sort  the  letters  and  hand  them  to  the  chief 
clerk  of  each  of  these  divisions,  who  examines  the  letter  to  see 
whether  it  is  single  or  double,  franked,  or  properly  charged  if  paid 
for,  and  then  marks  the  proper  charge  of  postage ;  and  all  this  is 
done  at  the  rate  of  from  sixty  to  seventy  letters  in  a  minute.     They 
are  then  made  up  into  distinct  bags  for  the  respective  post-masters, 
.aaaled  up,  and  the  amount  charged,  when  they  are  handed  to  the 
guards  of  the  coaches,  and  are  in  a  few  hours  dispersed  over  all 
.parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  business  of  the  foreign  post  office,  the  inland  letter-carrier's 
office  for  newspapers,  and  the  ship  letter-office  in  Abchnrch-lane, 
is  conducted  in  a  similar  manner,  with  a  difference  as  to  the  days 
on  which  letters  are  made  up,  and  the  hours  of  attendance,  as  on 
foreign  post  days  the  office  is  open  for  receiving  letters  until  twelve 
o'clock  at  night. 

The  twopenny  post  office,  for  the  transmission  of  letters  from  one 
part  of  the  metropolis  and  its  environs  to  another,  was  projected  by 
•  Mr.  David  Marray,  an  upholsterer,  of  Paternoster-row,  in  the  year 
1663,  and  the  plan  was  sometime  acted  upon  as  a  private  speculs- 
tion  by -William  Dookwray,  lowhom  Murray  communicated  it.  Tbe 
postage  was  at  first  only  a  penny  ;  when  the  business  became  an 
object  <A  importance  to  the  government,  who  took  the  business  into 
their  own  hands,  allowing  Dockwn^  a  penmon  of  2001.  per  annam 
for  life.  The  iwo  principal  offices  for  the  twopenny  post  are  b 
Lombard-street,  and  Oerrard-street ;  there  are  also  upwards  of 
120  receiving  houses  in  various  parts  of  the  jnttropolis,  which  are 
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coDtinually  adding  to  their  number  as  new  buildings  are  erected. 
The  number  of  letters  circulating  in  a  population  off  a  million  and  a 
quarter^  may  readily  be  conceived  to  be  immense ;  but  there  is  one 
day  in  the  year  in  which  they  are  increased  beyond  any  thing  that 
imagination  could  calculate — this  is  St.  Valentine's  day  ;  it  appears 
by  the  official  returns,  that  oa  the  14th  Feb.  1821»  the  number  of 
letters  which  passed  through  the  twopenny  post  office  in  London, 
exceeded  the  usual  daily  average  by  two  hundred  thousand  ! 

The  whole  business  of  the  post  office  is  under  the  direction  of  a 
nobleman,  who  fills  the  office  off  post-master  general ;  but  the  ge- 
neral management  is  confided  to  the  secretary  and  resident  sur- 
veyor, who  has  under  him  inspectors,  comptroller^,  a  receiver-ge- 
neral, and  numerous  other  officers — all  places  of  great  trust  and 
confidence. 

As  a  source  of  revenue,  the  post-office  is  one  of  the  most  fertile 
and  least  objectionable  of  imposts,  since  no  person  can  begrudge  a 
shilling  for  having  his  letter  transmitted  four  hundred  miles  in  the 
short  period  of  forty  hours.  The  amount  produced  annually  by  the 
post-office  is  also  of  importance,  even  in  a  country  where  the  re- 
venues are  greater  than  any  ancient  or  modern  country.  It  appears 
by  the  official  returns,  that  the  gross  amount  off  the  revenue  ffrom 
the  post  office,  for  the  year  ending  the  6th  January  1821,  was 
2,310,599/.  Is.  10^.,  from  which  deducting  a  sum  of  617,9621.  Si. 
Hid.  leaves  a  net  produce  of  1,602,636/.  17f.  lOfc/.  applicable 
to  national  objects*^-exhibiting  in  itself  a  monument  of  the  ex- 
tensive commerce  and  active  intercourses  of  Great  Britain. 

The  present  situation  of  the  general  post  office  in  Lombard-street, 
though  possessing  the  advantage  of  bemg  in  a  centrical  situation,  ia 
inconvenient  for  business  so  extensive  ;  and  more  than  fifteen  years 
ago  it  was  determined  to  erect  a  new  post-office  on  a  larger  scale, 
and  more  worthy  of  this  great  city,  on  the  site  of  St.  Martin's-le- 
Grand.^ 

Lombard-street  has  always  been  celebrated  as  a  place  of  traffic 
and  resort  for  merchants  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  From  an  old 
book  pnnted  in  1545,  it  appears  that  the  Pope's  merchants  fre- 
quented this  place  and  sold  their  wafer  cakes  (i.  e.  the  host)  sanc- 
tified at  Rome,,  their  pardons,  &c.  '  this  fine  flower  have  they 
made  the  chief  est  of  all  their  trish  trash.  I  pray  thee,  gentle 
reader,  were  not  his  pardoners  merchants  to  them  ?  Yea,  it  is 
well  known,  that  their  pardons,  and  other  of  their  trumpery,  hath 
been  bought  and  sold  in  Lombard-street,  and  other  places,  as  thou 
wilt  buy  and  sell  a  horse  in  Smithfield.'f 

In  the  middle  of  Fenchurdli-street»  before  the  fire  of  London  in 
1666,  stood  the  small  church  of  St.  Gabriel  Fenchurch,  which 
was  not  rebuilt,  but  the  parbh  united  to  St.  Maxgaret  Tat- 
tens.  On  the  north  side  of  this  street  is  Cu Hum-street,  which  takes 

*  Vide,  ante.,  p.  5$-  t  Lament  agsinst  the  citj  of  Londoo. 
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Its  name  from  an  ancient  mansion,  or  large  house,  the  property  of 
the  honourable  family  of  the  Cullums,  which  took  up  the  whole 
lite  of  this  street. 

In  this  ward,  on  the  south  side  of  Fenchurch-street,  but  back- 
ward from  the  street,  is  the  ball  belonging  to  the  Hudson's  Bay 
company.  It  is  an  extensive  brick  building,  adorned  with  pilasters, 
architraves,  &c.  In  the  hall  is  a  vast  pair  of  horns,  of  the  Moose 
deer,  weighing  fifty-six  pounds,  and  various  canoes ;  and  in  another 
room,  the  picture  of  an  elk,  killed  in  the  presence  of  Charles  XI. 
of  Sweden,  which  weighed  twelve  hundred  and  twenty  nine  pounds. 
In  the  court  room  is  a  portrait  of  prince  Rupert,  by  sir  W.  Leiy. 

On  the  same  side  of  Fenchurch-street  is  Lime-street;  on  the 
west  side  of  which  is  Pewterers*-hall,  a  very  good  and  convenient 
building,  now  let  as  a  hat  manufactory.  In  the  court-room,  which 
is  a  small  apartment  in  a  private  house  adjoining,  is  a  portrait  of 
Mr.  William  Small  wood,  who  was  master  of  the  company  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  and  gave  them  the  hall  with  a  garden,  and  six 
tenements  adjoining.  His  portrait  represents  him  in  a  black  furred 
gown  and  hat,  with  his  will  in  his  left  hand  and  his  gloves  in  his 
right.  In  the  window  is  a  dial  in  stained  glass,  with  the  motto  Sie 
vita,  and  a  representation  of  a  spider  and  fly. 


^^>0^I0>^^^^^I^S*0'^»^^ 
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HUtory  aikd  Topography  o/Lime^ireet  Ward. 

lime-Btreet  ward,  it  ao  called  from  the  street,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  received  this  name  from  making  or  selling  lime 
there.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  and  north  by  Aldgate  wanl,  on 
the  west  by  Bishopsgate  ward,  and  on  the  south  by  Langbourn 
ward.  It  is  divided  into  four  precincts,  numbered  from  one  to 
four,  and  is  under  the  government  of  an  alderman,  and  four  com- 
mon councilmen.  Though  this  ward  runs  through  several  parishes, 
there  is  not  any  church  in  it,  neither  is  there  a  whole  street 
throughout  it. 

The  most  prominent  edifice  in  ancient  times  in  this  ward,  was 

Leadenhall,  which  was  situated  on  the  south  side,  and  near  the  west 

end  of  the  street  of  that  name.  It  was  originally  a  manor-house,  be- 

.itnging  to  sir  Hugh  Neville,  in  the  year  1909,  and  was  purchased 

«by  the  munificent  Whittington  in  1408,  who  afterwards  presented  it 

to  the  city.'    In  1419,  sir  Simon  Eyre  erected  a  public  granaty 

here,  built  with  stone,  at  his  own  expense.     He  also  built  a  chapei 

^'within  the  square,  which  he  intended  to  apply  to  the  uses  of  a 

foundation  for  a  warden,  six  secular  priests,  six  clerks,  and  two 

choristers;  and-  also  for  three  schoolmasters;  aiid  he  Ifft  three 
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thousand  marks  to  the  drapers*  company  to  fulfil  his  intent,  which 
was  never  executed  ;  but  in  1466,  by  licence  obtained  of  king  Ed- 
ward IV.  in  the  sixth  of  his  reign,  a  fraternity  of  theTrinity  of  sixty 
priests  (besides  other  brethren  and  sisters)  in  the  same  chapel,  was 
founded  here  by  William  Rouse,  John  Risby,  and  Thomas  Ashby^ 
priests ;  '  some  of  the  which  sixty  priests,  every  market  day  in  the 
forenoon,  did  celebrate  divine  service  here  to  such  market  people 
as  repaired  to  prayer  ;  and  once  every  year  they  met  all  together, 
and  had  solemn  service,  with  procession  of  all  the  brethren  and  sis- 
ters. This  foundation  was,  in  the  year  1612,  by  a  common  coun- 
cil, confirmed  to  the  sixty  Trinity  priests,  and  to  their  successors, 
at  the  will  of  the  mayor  and  commonalty.* 

In  the  year  1484,  a  great  fire  happened  upon  the  Leadenhall, 
many  houses  were  destroyed,  with  all  the  stocks  for  guns,  and 
other  military  provision  belonging  to  the  city. 

In  the  year  1503,  the  18th  of  Henry  VII.  a  request  was  made  by 
the  commons  of  the  city,  concerning  the  usage  of  the  said  Leaden- 
hall, in  form  as  followeth : 

*  Please  it  to  the  lord-maior,  aldermen,  and  common  council,  to 
enact,  that  all  Frenchmen  bringing  canvas,  linen  cloth,  and  other 
wares  to  be  sold,  and  all  foreigns  bringing  wolsteds,  sayes,  stamins, 
kiverings,  nails,  iron  work,  or  any  other  wares,  and  also  all  manner 
foreigns  bringpmg  lead  to  the  city  to  be  sold,  shall  bring  all  such  their 
wares  aforesaid  to  the  open  market  of  the  Leadenhall,  there,  and 
no  where  else,  to  be  shewed,  sold,  and  uttered,  like  as  of  old  time 
it  hath  been  used,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  all  the  said  wares 
shewed  or  sold  in  any  other  place  than  aforesaid ;  the  shew  of  the 
said  wares  to  be  made  three  days  in  a  week,  that  is  to  say,  Mon- 
day, Tuesday,  and  Wednesday.  It  is  also  thought  reasonable, 
that  the  common  beam  be  kept  from  henceforth  in  the  Leadenhall, 
and  the  farmer  to  pay  therefore  reasonable  rent  to  the  chamtier, 
for  better  it  is  that  the  chamber  have  advantage  thereby  than  a 
foreign  person  ;  and  also  the  said  Leadenhall,  which  is  more 
chargeable  now  by  half  than  profitable,  shall  better  bear  out  the 
charges  thereof:  also  the  common  beam  for  wool  at  Leadenhall 
may  pay  yearly  a  rent  to  the  chamber  of  London,  towards  the  sup- 
portation  and  charges  of  the  same  place ;  for  reason  it  is,  that  a 
common  office,  occupied  upon  a  common  ground,  bear  a  charge  to 
the  nse  of  the  commonalty :  also  that  foreigns  bringing  wools,  or 
any  other  merchandizes  or  wares  to  Leadenhall,  to  be  kept  there 
for  the  sale  and  market,  may  pay  more  largely  for  keeping  of  thetr 
goods,  than  freemen  .'f 

In  the  ^ear  1519,  the  10th  of  Henrv  VIII.  the  28th  of  8ef«« . 
the  foUowmg  petition  was  exhibited  by  the  Commons  to  the  com* 
mon  coundly  and  was  by  them  allowed,  concerning  tl^e  Leadea- 
halL 

•  Msittend  ii.  1001.  t  Ibid 
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To  the  RighM  HommrabU  ike  Mdiar,  and  kis  Worshipfui  Breik- 
ten  the  Atdermen,  and  to  the  duereet  Comwumen  in  tki$  Cam- 
mon  Council  attembled* 

'  Meekly  beseechiiiff,  iheweih  uolo  your  good  lordship*  and 
maatershipsy  diven  and  many  dtiieiia  of  Uiia  city,  wkich  with  your 
favours  (under  correction)  think,  that  the  great  place  called  the 
Leadenhall  should,  nor  ought  not  to  he  letten  to  farm,  to  any  per- 
fion  or  persons,  and  in  especial  to  any  fellowship  or  company  in- 
corporate, to  have  and  hold  the  same  hall  for  term  of  yean ;  for 
such  inconveniences  as  ihereby  may  eiyue,  and  come  to  the  hurt 
of  the  common  weal  of  the  said  city  m  time  to  come ;  as  somewhat 
more  laigely  may  appear  in  the  articles  hereafter  followiog : 

*  First,  if  any  assemhiy,  or  hasty  gathering  of  the  oommans  of 
the  said  city,  for  oppressmg  or  subduing  of  misruled  people  within 
the  said  city,  hereafter  shall  happen  to  be  called  or  commanded  by 
the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  other  governors  and  counsellors  of  the 
said  city  for  the  time  being,  there  is  none  so  convenient,  meet,  and 
necessary  a  place  to  assemble  them  in  within  the  said  city  as  the 
said  Leadenhall,  bolh  for  largeness  of  room,  and  for  their  sore  de- 
fence in  time  of  their  counselling  together  about  the  premises.  Also 
in  that  place  hath  been  used  the  artillery,  guns,  and  other  common 
armours  of  the  said  city,  to  be  safely  kept  in  a  readiness,  for  the 
safeguard,  wealth,  and  defence  of  the  said  city,  to  be  had  and  oc- 
cupied at  times  when  need  required :  as  also  the  store  of  timber, 
for  the  necessary  reparations  of  the  tenements  belooging  to  the 
chamber  of  the  said  city,  there  commonly  hath  been  kept. 

Item.  If  any  triumph  or  noblesse  were  to  be  done  or  shewed  by 
the  commonalty  of  the  said  city,  for  the  honour  of  our  sovereign 
lord  the  king  and  realm,  and  for  the  worship  of  the  dty,  the  sud 
Leadenhall  is  the  most  meet  and  convenient  place  to  prepare  and 
Older  the  said  triumph  therem,  and  from  thence  to  isaoe  forth  to 
the  places  therefore  appomted. 

Item.  At  any  largess  or  dole  of  any  money  made  unto  the  pooi 
people  of  this  city,  by  or  after  the  death  of  any  wonhipful  person 
within  the  said  city,  it  hath  been  used  to  be  done  and  given  in  the 
said  Leadenhall,  for  that  the  said  place  is  most  meet  therefore. 

Item.  The  honourable  Father  that  was  maker  of  the  said  hall, 
had  a  special  will,  intent,  and  mind  (as  is  commonly  said)  that  the 
market  men  and  women  that  came  to  the  city  wiUi  victuals  and 
other  things,  should  have  their  free  standmg  within  the -said  Lea- 
.denhall  in  wet  weather,  to  keep  themselves  and  their  wares  dry, 
and  thereby  to  encourage  them,  and  all  other,  to  have  the  better 
will  and  desire  th^  more  plenteously  to  resort  to  th/e  said  city  to 
victual  the  same :  and  if  the  said,  hall  should  be  letten  to  farm,  the 
wilt  of  the  said  honourable  father  should  never  be  fulfilled,  nor  take 
effect. 
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!t«m.  If  the  said  place,  which  U  the  cblef  fortress  and  most  d»- 
centiTy  place  within  all  the  cUv,  for  the  tuition  and  safeguard  of 
the  same,  should  Ik  letten  to  laroi,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  chief 
beads  of  the  aame  cilVi  and  especially  to  any  other  body  politick,  it 
might  at  length  (by  likelihood)  be  occasion  of  discord  and  debate 
between  the  said  bodies  politic.  Which  Cod  defend. 

For  these,  and  many  other  great  and  reasonable  causes,  which 
hereafter  shall  be  shewed  to  this  hcmourable  court,  your  said  be- 
seechers  (hink  it  much  necessary  that  the  said  ball  be  still  in  the 
hands  of  this  city,  and  to  be  surely  kept  l>y  qad  and  discreet  offi- 
cers, in  such  wise  that  it  may  always  be  ready  to  be  used  and  oc- 
cupied, for  the  common  weale  of  the  said  dty  when  need  shall  re- 
quire, and  in  no  wise  to  be  letten  to  any  body  politic.' 

About  1634  on  attempt  was  m  vie  to  remove  the  burse  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  merchuils,  from  Lombfud-street  to  Leadenhall, 
but  after  many  common  councils  had  been  hald  respecting  the  pro- 
priety of  removal,  the  idea  was  aband<med. 

In  the  year  1646,  when  king  Henry's  corpse  [ay  in  state  in  hia 
chapel  at  Westminster,  in  the  month  of  February,  about  twelve  days, 
here  at  I,eadenhall,  Heatb,  bishop  of  Worcester,  the  king's  &I- 
mmer,  and  oUier  his  ministers  and  assistants,  did  daily  distribute  to 
))oor  people  of  the  city  great  plenty  of  mcmey,  as  well  as  at  West- 
minster, and  divers  other  places  in  the  Kveral  wards,  both  in  open 
doles  and  by  way  kA  proclamatio]. 


LeadenkfiUtinm. 
The  Hie  of  Leadenhall  in  my  youth  (says  Stow)  was  this,.  '  In  the 
part  of  the  sortfa  quadrant,  on  Uie  east  side  of  the  north  gate,  were 
the  common  beams  for  weighing  of  wool  and  other  wares,  as  had 
been  accustomed.  On  the  west  side  of  the  gate  were  the  scales  to 
weigh  meal.  The  other  three  sides  were  icaeived,  for  the  moat ' 
pari,  to  the  making  and  resting  of  the  pageants  shewed  ^t  Mid- 
'  summer  in  the  waicb.*  The  remiuuit  of  the  sides  and  qna^r^nlB 
«  Vide  anie,  *ol.  f.  p.  199.  S76. 
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wu  employed  for  the  stowage  of  wool-ucki,  but  not  closed  up. 
The  lofts  ftbove  vere  partly  used  by  the  paioters,  io  working  for 
the  decking  of  pageants  and  other  devices,  for  beautifying  of  tbe 
watcb  and  watchmen.  The  residue  of  the  lofts  were  lett  out  to 
merdunto,  the  wool  winders  and  packers  therein  to  wind  and  pack 
their  wools.' 

Leadenhall  was  a  very  large  buildmg  of  free-atone,  containing 
within  it  three  large  courts  or  yards,  all  encompassed  with  build- 
ings.    The  building  had  flat  battlements  leaded  at  the  top. 

On  tbe  south  side  of  Leadenhall-street,  and  at  the  north-west 
comer  of  Lime-Btreet,  is 


7%e  Ent  India  Houu,  1630. 
The  present  structure  was  raised  in  the  place  of  the  former  India- 
house,  which  was  built  m  1726  on  the  spot  when  stood  the  roansioD 
of  sir  William  Craven,  a  merchant,  who  was  l<Mrd  mayor  inlllC; 
this  ancient  edifite,  represented  above  was  for  a  ccouderable  period, 
the  office  where  the  company  transacted  their  bnsioeaa.  The  bnildiiq: 
erected,  prior  to  the  present  edifice,  only  extended  the  breadth  of 
the  western  wing,  and  was  occupied  by  a  single  director ;  but  being 
■aequal  in  accommodation  and  splendor  to  the  increasing  trade  and 
opulence  of  the  company,  it  was  thought  proper  to  remove  it,  and 
Io  erect  the  present  noble  building  upon  the  old  site,  and  that  of 
several  private  houses  purchased  and  taken  down  for  that  purpose. 
The  present  erection,  or  rather  the  enlai^ment  and  new  frontiDg 
of  the  original  building,  took  place  m  1799,  under  the  directico  of 
Mr.  R.  Jupp,  Some  apartments  have  since  been  built  by  Mr.  C. 
Cockerel);  and  c«Hiaiderable  alterations  have  been  sunequently 
made  by  Mr.  Wilkins.  The  principal  entrance  from  Leadenhall- 
alieet  ii  by  means  of  a  portico  of  six  flutad  .ctdnnni  of  the  Ionic 
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order,  sapporlmg  a  frieze,  decorated  with  antique  omaments,  sur* 
mounted  by  a  pediment ;  in  the  tympanum  off  which  is  an  elegant 
groop  of  emblematical  ffigures,  by  Mr.  Baomi ;  the  principal,  re- 
presenting his  majesty  George  III.  leaning  on  his  sword  in  his  left 
Land,  and  extendmg  the  shield  of  protection  with  hb  right  arm, 
over  Britannia,  who  is  embracing  Liberty.  On  one  side  Mercury, 
attended  by  Navigation,  and  followed  by  tritons  and  sea  horses, 
emblematical  of  Commerce,  introduces  Asia  to  Britannia,  before 
whose  feet  she  spreads  her  productions.  On  the  other  side,  ap- 
pears Order,  accompanied  by  Religion  and  Justice.  Behind  these 
appear  the  city  barge,  and  other  emblems  appertainmg  to  the  me- 
tropolis, near  which  are  Integrity  and  Industry.  The  western 
angle  contains  a  representation  of  the  Thames,  and  the  eastern, 
that  of  the  Ganges.  On  the  apex  of  the  pediment  is  a  fine  statue 
of  Britannia,  holdmg  in  her  left  hand  a  spear  and  a  cap  of  liberty 
upon  it.  On  the  east  and  west  corners  are  Asia  seated  on  a  camel, 
and  a  beautiful  figure  of  Europe  on  a  horse. 

Under  the  portico  is  the  door  of  the  hall ;  the  principal  entrance 
forming  a  recess  from  the  portico,  with  a  handsome  pediment,  and 
two  windows  on  each  side.  The* wings  are  plain,  except  the  base- 
ment windows,  which  are  arched  ;  above  these  are  others  of  a  square 
form.  The  two  wings  are  surmounted  by  a  handsome  ballustrade. 
Under  the  portico  the  door  of  the  hail  lead«  to  a  long  passage,  taking 
a  southern  direction,  and  also  leading  to  a  court  and  court-room, 
surrounded  by  offices  and  apartments  of  various  descriptions.  In 
the  former  are  two  of  Tippoo's  long  tyger  guns,  the  muzzles  of  which 
are  contrived  to  represent  the  extended  jaws  of  that  ferocious  animal. 

The  grand  court  room  on  the  right  of  the  passage  is  very  ele- 
gantly fitted  up,  and  is  extremely  light.  The  eastern  side,  or  ex- 
tremity, b  nearly  occupied  by  a  chimney-piece,  of  the  finest  white 
marble,  the  cornice  bemg  supported  by  two  caryatides  of  white,  on 
pedestals  of  veined  marble ;  these,  with  the  brackets,  &c,  also  of 
white,  form  a  beautiful  contrast.  But  the  greatest  ornament  of 
this  room,  is  the  fine  design,  on  bas-relief,  in  white  marble,  of 
Britannia,  sittmg  on  a  globe,  under  a  rock  by  the  sea-shore,  look- 
ing to  the  eastward.  Her  right  hand  leans  on  an  union  shield, 
whilst  her  left  hand  holds  a  trident,  and  her  head  is  decorated  by  a 
naval  crown.  Two  boys  appear  behind  her,  one  looking  regard- 
fully  at  her ;  the  other  diverting  himself  with  the  flowmg  riches. 
Britannia  herself  is  attended  by  female  figures,  emblematical  of 
India,  Asia,  and  Africa;  the  furst  in  a  reclinmg  posture,  presenting 
a  casket  of  jewels ;  the  secend,  holding  in  her  right  hand  an  in- 
cense vessel,  as  an  emblem  of  spices ;  and  in  her  kft,  the  bridle  of 
a  camel.  The  third  figure  representing  Africa,  is  decorated 
with  the  spoils  of  an  elephant,  and  rests  one  hand  upon  the 
head  of  a  lion.  Old  father  Thames  appears  upon  the  shore, 
his  head  crowned  with  flags;  a  rudder  in  his  right  hand,  and  a 
cornucopia  in  his  left.  In  the  back  ground  is  seen  mercantih 
ittLour,  and  the  ships  riding  on  the  ocean.    The  arms  of  the  con.- 
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paay  crown  the  whok»  elc^aatiy  adorned^  Tbe  wcnton  extreanfy 
of  the  room  exhibilfl  a  gnwd  CoriDthiaii  poitioo,  wiih  aa  clegaaft 
clock:  the  south  side  hiw  twoiaagea  of  windowa ;  the  Uml  nucmbk 
of  the  arcbHecture  is  exceUenl ;  and  an  UDeoDunaoly  fiae  Tukey 
carpet  covers  the  wh(rfe  flooring. 

From  the  room  on  the  aoath^east  b  an  •peniaf  to  the  committee 
room*  in  which,  over  a  beautiful  marble  chimoey*piece  ia  an  excel- 
lent 4X)rtrait  ol  general  Stringer  Lawrence.  The  nortli  door  of  the 
court  room  leads  to  the  old  sale  room*  The  west  end  of  this  afiart- 
ment  is  semi-circular ;  and  here,  ax  niches  contain  marble  slatoca 
of  lord  Clive»  admiral  sir  George  Pocock,  mfi^or*general  Lawienoe, 
and  marquis  Comwaliisy  in  Roman  habits;  with  an  exceUent  stalae 
of  sir  Eyre  Coote,  in  his  regimentals,  and  IVanen  UaatangB.  For 
the  accommodation  of  biddersy  there  is  a  considerable  asceat  of 
steps  to  the  east ;  and  on  the  lop  is  a  stately  coloaaade  of  Ike  Doric 
order. 

The  New  Sale  Room  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  abilitiea  d  Messrs. 
Jupp  and  Holland,  and  is  lighted  from  the  ceiling.  It  ia  orna- 
mented with  pilasters,  and  contains  several  paintings  ilkiatrstive  of 
Indian  and  other  commerce. 

In  the  room  for  the  Committee  of  Correspondeiice  ia  a  par- 
trait  of  mar(|uis  Cornwallis,  in  a  generars  uniform,  and  another  of 
Warren  Hastings,  esq.  on  eadi  side  of  a  handsooM  inlaid  chim- 
ney-piece. The  portrait  of  the  famous  nabob  of  Avcot,  and  of  the 
late  rersian  ambassador,  decorate  the  north  and  south  enda,  and 
by  their  trappings  afford  a  striking  contraal  to  the  plain  dress 
of  Mr.  Hastings.  This  room  also  containa  a  laige  painling  fay 
West,  representing  the  presentation  of  a  Dewannee  to  lord  Clive,  by 
the  great  Mogul,  and  the  following  views,  fNUBted  b^  Ward,  ex- 
hibiting interesting  specimens  of  Indian  arcbileotiiie,  viz.  a  View 
of  Trichinopoly ;  a  curious  rock,  called  Viri  Malli;  tbe  Bath  of 
tbe  Bramins  in  Chiilimbrum;  Madura  to  theeaat;  Tippy  Colnm; 
Tanks,  and  Mausoleum  «f  the  Seer  Shaw;  Choultry  of  Serin 
gam;  south  entrance  to  the  Pagoda  at  that  place,  with  various 
Choultro,  &Cm 

The  Library  is  situated  in  the  eaatam  wing  of  the  building.  It 
is  not  capacious,  measuring  only  sixty  feet  In  length,  and  twenty  in 
breadth.  On  the  south  aide  there  is  a  semi-cirnilar  seceas  with  a 
bust  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  bv  Tumevelli;  and  another  of 
Colebrooke,  the  orientalist.  Over  dbe  chimney-piece  are  busla  of 
Warren  Haalings,  and  Ome,  the  historian  of  India. 

Every  book  known  to  haive  been  published  in  any  language  what- 
ever, is  to  be  found  here,  relative  to  history,  laws,  or  the  jarit- 
prudence  of  Asia.  The  company  also  possess  an  unparalleled  col- 
lection of  manuscripts  in  all  the  Oriental  languages ;  but  the  most 
of  them  were  presents  from  gentlemen  employed  in  the  service. 
Many  of  these  manuscripts  are  written  upon  the  smooth  silky  paper 
of  India,  and  are  ornamented  with  historical  and  mythological 
designs  executed  in  the  most  brilliant  colours*  with  bumisfaedgoki. 
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Tippoo  Saib*s  cop^r  of  the  Koran,  brought  from  Serbgacpatam,  is 
one  of  the  moM  remalrkabie»  next  to  a  plam  mnunitertpt  in  the  Per- 
sian chatacter,  relating  his  dreamb ;  the  whole  of  which  seem  to 
have  resulted  from  his  ruling  passion,  the  destruction  of  die  British 
power  in  the  East.    The  MaUyan  manuscripts  in  thb  library  are 
mid  to  have  been  acratched  "with  a  shai'p  pointed  tool  upon  the 
leaves  of  the  pahn-tree,  joined  at  the  ends  and  made  to  open  like 
a  fan.    Others,  folded  up  in  the  ancient  manner,  extend  several 
yards  in  length  when  they  are  opened.     Besides  these,  there  are 
many  cases  containing  original  maps  or  charts  of  the  countries  in 
the  east ;  with  several  forts,  &c.  belonging  to  the  company.   There 
are  likewise  several  volumes  of  drawbtgs  of  Indian  plants,  and 
other  representations  of  the  arts,  manners,  and  costume  of  the  orr- 
entals.     Here  is  also  the  only  collection  that  has  been  brought  to 
England  of  the  printed  books  of  the  Chinese,   consisting  of  some 
hundreds  of  volumes ;  each  set  including  five  or  six,  enveloped  in 
a  blue  cover,  with  a  flat  and  button,  in  the  manner  of  a  pocket 
book.     Next  to  the  Library  is  the  Museum,  cdntaining  the  Baby- 
lonian inscriptions  originally  written  in  what  in  called  the  nail- 
headed  character.     The  discovery  of  some  of  these  inscriptions  at 
Persepolis  by  the  celebrated  Danish  traveller,  Niebuhr,  induced 
the  directors  to  order  Mr.  Harford  Jones,  resident  at  the  court  of 
Persia,  to  collect  all  the  remaiiis  of  this  kind  he  could  procure. 
The  first  specimen  transmitted  by  htm  were  eleven  bricks,  appa- 
rently baked  by  the  heat  of  the  siin  upon  a  matting  made  of  flags, 
the  impression  6f  which  remains  visible  on  the  bottom  of  them ; 
each  of  these  bridts  melelsurmg  fourteen  inches  square  by  four  mches 
in  thickness,  the  np}>er,  or  outer  sides,  containing  an  indented  or 
impressed  inscription  of  ieveral  lines,  not  less  than  three,  or  more 
than  eight,  of  what  is  efeilled  the  nail-headed,  or  Persepolitan  cha- 
racter.   These  bri<iks  were  by  Mr.  Jones's  procurement  dug  out  Of 
aome  very  deep  foundations  near  the  town  of  Hillah  on  the  banks 
of  the  Eophrates.    Theae  foundations  were  strongly  cemented  to- 
gether by  bitumen.    The  inscribed  books  are  supposed  to  have 
been  the  facings  of  a  wall.    A  fragment  of  jasper  is  to  be  seen 
here,  presented  by  sir  Hugh  Inglis  to  the  court  of  directors ;  it  re- 
sembles a  block  of  the  pebble  kind,  upwards  of  two  feet  in  length : 
the  sides  and  the  extremities  are  entirely  covered  with  inscribed 
characters,  ranged  in  ten  columns,  and  not  less  than  600  lines  in 
the  whole. 

To  the  credit  of  the  court  of  directors,  for  the  gratification  of  the 
curious,  they  have  cauied  engravings  of  the  whole  of  these  remains 
of  antiquity  to  be  made  from  the  drawings  of  Mr.  Fisher,  a  gentle- 
man in  their  service,  a  part  of  which  only  have  been  published  by 
hmi.  Some  fragments  of  the  ancient  city  of  Gour  of  great  extent, 
and  which  formerly  flourished  near  Patna,  on  the  shores  of  the 

•  Bnylej,  il.  p.  767. 
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Gangei,  are  not  leas  intereatiiig  than  the  curtosittea  alieadj  de- 
acrtbed.  The  company  also  posseaa  some  beautiful  pieces  of 
Chinese  rock-work,  in  hard  bronze  wood,  with  temples  of  ivory,  the 
men,  trees,  birds,  dec.  aeen  about  them,  being  formed  of  silver  era- 
bossed,  and  mother  of  pearl.  There  is  also  a  large  painting,  re- 
presenting a  Chinese  festival,  executed  very  much  in  the  European 
style.  The  whole  of  these  were  intended  as  presents  to  the  late 
emperor  Napoleon,  when  first  consul,  but  were  taken  by  an  English 
vessel  at  sea.  The  trophies  obtained  from  Tippoo  Saib,  form  some 
of  the  first  in  value  in  this  repository ;  the  most  gratifying  are  bis 
standards,  which  have  been  described  as  displaying  a  ground  of 
party  coloured  silk,  sprinkled  with  the  tiger-spot,  with  the  sun  in 
Its  meridian  splendour.  These  standards  have  been  perforated  by 
a  number  of  bullets,  &c.     The  footstool  of  his  throne,  which  is  also 

Preserved  here,  is  of  solid  gold ;  its  form  exhibits  that  of  a  tiger's 
ead  with  its  eyes  and  teeth  of  crystal ;  the  velvet  carpet  on  which 
he  reclined,  is  also  here.  The  Uiroiie  itself,  constructed  by  his 
orders  so<hi  after  he  succeeded  to  the  Mysore  territory,  was  a  most 
splendid  fabrication  of  massy  gold,  elevated  about  three  feet  from 
the  ground,  under  a  canopy  supported  by  pillars  of  gold,  and  em- 
bellished with  jewels  and  pendant  crystals  of  unusual  magnitude ; 
but  this  was  broken  up  and  the  parts  disposed  of,  the  produce  being 
distributed  as  prize-money  in  the  British  army.  But  here  are  se- 
veral pieces  of  his  armour,  consisting  of  waistcoats  and  helmets  of 
cork  with  various  coverings  of  silk,  faced  with  green  velvet,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  capable  of  resisting  a  musket  ball.  His  mantle, 
which  is  preserved  here,  has  also  some  Persian  writing  upon  it, 
conveying  the  superstitious  idea  of  its  being  invulnerable,  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  dipped  in  the  holy  well  at  Mecca. 

The  most  celebrated  of  all  the  spoils  found  in  the  palace  of  the 
tyrant,  beyond  all  doubt,  is  the  musical  tiger,  a  kind  of  hand  oigaa, 
contained  in  a  case  made  to  represent  that  ferocious  animal  in  the 
act  of  tearing  out  the  heart  of  a  human  victim.  This  instrument, 
which  is  partly  musical,  may  be  played  upon,  having  keys  like 
those  of  an  ancient  organ;  and  the  sounds  emitted  from  it  were 
designed  to  reieroble  the  groans  or  cries  of  some  unhappy  victim 
its  prey,  with  a  hoarser  note  at  times  made  to  imitate  the  horrid 
growl  of  the  tiger.  Upon  this  instrument,  it  is  said,  Tippoo  would 
often  exercise  hb  skill,  with  no  other  view  than  to  excite  in  bis 
imagination  those  acute  agonies  in  which  it  was  h'ls  common  prac- 
tice to  indulge. 

in  order  to  form  some  idea  how  the  vast  concerns  of  the  East- 
India  company  are  managed  at  home,  as  well  as  abroad,  it  u  to  be 
observed,  that  a  proprietor  of  stock  to  the  amount  of  1000/.  whether 
male  or  female,  native  or  foreigner,  has  a  right  to  be  a  manager, 
and  to  give  a  vote  in  the  general  council ;  2000/.  is  a  qnalificatioa 
for  a  director.  The  directors  are  twenty-four  in  number,  including 
the  chairman  and  deputy  chairman,  who  may  be  re-elected  in  tarn. 
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Thefe  are  six  directors  annually  chosen,  in  place  of  six  who  go 
out  by  rotation,  and  remain  in  office  for  four  years  successively. 
The  chairman  and  deputy  chairman  have  each  a  salary  of  600/.  a 
year,  and  each  of  the  other  directors  has  a  salary  of  dOO/.  The 
meetings  of  the  court  of  directors  are  ta  be  held  once  a  week  at 
least,  but  they  are  oftener  summoned  if  occasion  require  it.  There 
are  several  committees  formed  of  these  directors,  and  each  commit- 
tee has  the  superintendency  of  the  various  branches  of-  the  com- 
pany's business  and  concerns. 

A  commercial  association  for  tradmg  with  India  had  been  formed 
in  1699,  when  one  hundred  and  one  persons  subscribed,  to  the 
amount  of  30,133/.  Of.  8(/.,  in  various  sums  from  130/.  to  3,000/. 
but  in  consequence  of  the  pending  treaty  with  Spain,  the  government 
delayed  to  sanction  it.  The  first  charter  of  this  great  commercial 
company  was  dated  on  ihe  31st  Dec.  1000,  and  its  duration  limited 
to  fifteen  years.  The  money  subscribed  by  the  adventurers  was 
augmented  to  68,379/.,  of  which  39,771/.  was  expended  m  the 
purchase  and  equipment  of  ships ;  28,742/.  was  appropriated  to 
the  bullion,  and  which,  with  goods  to  the  value  of  6,800/.  were 
carried  out  to  commence  a  traffic  with  the  mighty  empire  of  Hin- 
dostan. 

The  first  expedition  of  the  East  India  company  sailed  from  Torbay 
on  the  2nd  of  May,  1601 :  it  proved  successful,  as,  with  a  smgle 
excepticHi,  did  eleven  others  that  followed,  the  profits  varying  from 
120/.  to  as  high  as  340/.  per  cent.  In  1609  the  company  obtained 
a  revival  of  their  charter,  without  any  limitation  as  to  its  duration, 
except  that  if  it  was  found  injurious  to  the  nation  their  privileges 
should,  after  three  years'  notice,  cease  and  expire  ;  but  so  far  was 
this  from  being  the  case,  that  when  the  first  three  years  of  the 
renewed  charter  had  expired,  this  privileged  body  became  a  joint- 
stock  company. 

In  the  infancy  of  all  great  undertakings,  and  before  rules  and  or- 
dinances become  respectable  through  long  use,  a  want  of  subordi- 
nation often  occurs ;  and  thus  we  find,  that»  by  the  year  1620,  a 
merchant  named  Bragge  petitioned  the  king  and  company  for  a  re- 
dress of  his  grievances  ;  wherein  he  says, '  Heare  the  right,  O  lord 
my  king,  and  consider  unto  my  righteous  cause :  and  let  my  pretence 
come  forth  from  your  most  gratious  presence,  and  see  right  and 
equitie  done  unto  me  and  my  poore  partners.*  And  to  sir  Tbomaa 
Smith  and  the  company  he  thus  addresses  himself :  '  Nowe,  breth- 
ren, in  the  name  of  our  lord  Jesus  Xt,  thatyee  all  speake  one  thing, 
and  that  there  bee  no  dissentioos  amongst  you  ;  but  bee  knitt  in 
one  minde  and  in  one  judgement ;  for  itt  hath  been  declared  unto 
me  that  there  are  contentions  amongst  you.* 

His  claim  is  for  6,876/.  6t.  4d, ;  and,  in  the  progress  of  his 
statements,  it  is  curious  to  olMerve  the  mixture  of  religion  and  mer- 
chandize, and  the  cutting  applications  of  particular  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture. 
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Tbe  following  item  does  hiin  credit.  '  For  thirteen  negjoes,  or  - 
Indiau  people.  Well,  for  the  estimation  ot'  tlieia  poore  soules,  tbey 
are  not  to  be  vallewred  at  any  price.  The  cause  why,  1  will  shewe 
unto  you.  Biecause  l)ie  lorde  Jesus  hath  suffered  death  as  well  for 
them  as  fpr  all  you.  And  therefore  will  I  not  recj&on  the  price  of 
Xtiajis.  For»  in  time,  the  Lord  may  call  them  to  be  true  Chris- 
tians ;  the  which  1  most  humbly  beseech.*  He  adds,  that  the  ar- 
rival of  one  of  his  ships  kept  an  isl^d  of  theirs  from  starvatioo  ; 
and  charges  moderately  for  several  articles. 

One  item  more.  '  For  twenty  dpggs  .«nd  a  greate  many  catts, 
which,  under  God  (as  by  your  booke  writtev  of  late)  ridd  away  and 
devoured  all  the  raits  in  thai  island,  which  formerly  eate  up  all  your 
corne,  and  many  other  blessed  fruits  which  that  lande  affo^rded  ; 
well,  for  theis  1  will  demaund  but  6/.  apiece  for  the  doggs,  and  lett 
tbe  catts  goe.** 

The  articles  imported  were  at  these  prices,  16:^0. 

In  India.  In  England. 

A  book  of  muslin  20t.  Sold  at  30t.  fmd  40f. 

Zuratt  satins  per  piece  40s,  '  3/. 

Taffata  qi|ilU  .  from  10/.  to  30/. 

Raw  silk  .  20#.  per  lb. 

Indigo  .  f-  Of.  8rf.  per  lb. 

Long  pepper  .  __  2f .  per  lb. 

When  the  first  expedition  to  India  was  sent  out  by  the  company, 
queen  Eliiabeth  gave  the  commander,  captain  Lancaster,  letters  of 
introduction  to  the  several  potentates  to  whom  he  might  have  occMinn 
to  apply.    The  traffic  had,  however,  become  of  so  much  importance 
in  1614,  that  it  was  determined  to  send  sir  Thomas  Roe,  a«  ambas- 
sador to  the  Mogul  court :  his  mission  was  completely  successful, 
lor  he  obtained  a  treaty,  giving  permission  to  the  English  to  esta- 
blish factories  in  any  part  of  the  Mogul  dominions,  particularly 
Sural  and  Bengal.    Sir  Thomas,  justly  enough  presuming  on  his 
success,  was  very  careful  in  communicating  hia  advice  to  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Kast  India  company ;  he  particularly  cautioned  them 
against  all  territorial  acquisitions  and  military  expense,  and  pointed 
out  a  more  powerful  and  less  hasardoos  mode  in  which  tliey  might 
succeed  :  '  Half  my  charge/  says  he,  *  shall  compel  all  this  court 
to  be  your  slaves.    The  best  way  to  do  your  business  in  it,  is  to 
find  some  Mogul  that  you  may  entertam  for  one  thousand  rupees  a 
year,  as  your  solicitor  at  court.'     Whether  the  direclora  followed 
the  advice  of  their  ambassador  or  not,  does  not  appear ;  but  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  it  was  not  wholly  lost  on  them. 

The  trade  to  India  soon  became  much  too  extensive  for  the  capi- 
tal employed  in  it,  and  in  1617-18  a  second  joint  stock  company 
was  formed,  with  a  capital  of  1,600,000/. :  the  company  now  cm— 
sisted  of  054  proprietors,  and  had  thirty-six  ships  of  various  bur- 

*  This  petition,  moiC  exqttUitely  writleD^  is  preserved  in  the  King's  Library  of 
MSS.  17  b.  c.  xvii. 
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6kfA,  fHAA  1M  to  1,000  tons  <^ach.  Ih  1(881  a  tlii^  juhkt  stock 
corrtpatiy  Vas  fortned,  with  a  capitiil  tli  48O-,700{. ;  but  it  was  not 
rtHtil  the  year  1641-2  ihUt  the  first  iih|M>rtant  settlement  was  ihade 
in  India,  by  the  enectidn  ojf  a  foH  ^t  ^adraspatam,  which  was 
CMeA  Fort  St.  treorge,  and  Was  aftehvilkb  erected  into  A  presi- 
dency in  1653-4.  The  diicttors,  like  sir  Thomas  Roe,  were  at  first 
opposed  to  niakita^  tefrltofial  ac^Uiaitfons,  bnt  ih^f  sobA  abilndoned 
that  line  ot  pbllby,  aiid  sliw  '  a  goodly  prospect  tethptihg  to  the 
TieW'  ill  establishib^  their  pow^r  in  IMihl. 

A  new  'Em,  Indiil  tompan]!  was  foi-ltted  in  1606,  With  H  Mpitkl  of 
two  millions ;  but  after  a  feeble  gov^nltnent  of  fddlr  yea^,  It  was 
uhited  with  the  old  company,  which  took  the  namfe  of  *  Th^  tiilited 
cdMpany  of  mek-chants  trading  to  the  East  Indies.'  TJie  busin^sii 
^as  how  managed  regularly  at  hoihe,  and  in  India  there  were  tHreni 
prei^idehcies,  at  Madras,  Boriibay,  and  Calcutta,  lill  ihd^pentieril 
of  each  other^  tod  accountable  bnly  to  the  govi^mtneiit  ^  Englahd. 

Although  the  desire  of  the  dihectors  to  acquire  someWkat  mor^ 
thali  k  comtnercial  footing  in  India  had  long  been  apparent,  ^et  so 
late  as  the  year  1746  the  territory  belonging  td  the  6oittpiUiy  at 
Madras,  which  for  ii|>watds  of  a  cc^ntury  had  been  the  prindpai 
tettlemeht,  extetaded  only  five  miles  along  the  shore,  and  did  nol 
exceed  a  mile  m  bfeadth.  The  number  ot  English  did  not  etceed 
three  hundred  persons,  6f  whotti  two  hundred  were  soldiers  in  th^ 
garrison. 

The  t^rench  had  by  tbis  time  become  ^ery  active  in  Ibdia,  and 
hot  only  seized  on  Calcutta,  but  ex(:ited  a  devolution  in  the  Carnatit. 
Fortunately  for  the  English  East  Ihdia  company,  coloDel  (afterwards 
lord)  Clive  was  at  that  time  ih  India,  and  although  emploved  ih  a 
civil  capacity,  displayed  f alehts  whith  proved  bim  qualified  him  for 
more  important  services.  With  a  force  of  200  Europeaiis  and  300 
Seapoys,  he  seized  on  Arcot,  and  defended  it  tor  fifty  days  agamst 
a  force  of  6,000  men.  Thi^  extraordinary  mart  effecUd  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  affairs  of  the  fcast  India  cknnpany  ;-^had  hiit  inea- 
sures  not  been  As  skilful  lis  they  Were  grgfantic,  ihei^  trade  might 
have  been  annihilated. 

The  territorial  acquisiticms  of  lord  Clive  were  Inicc^ssiveiy  ex- 
tended under  the  governments  of  Warrfeh  Hastihg^,  the  tii^rquis 
of  Cornwallis,  and  the  inarqub  of  Hasting,  Until  th^y  b«dKM«f  thiit 
vast  empire  which  at  present  constitutes  the  po^'^^s^ion  of  the  East 
India  company  in  India. 

The  commerce  of  (he  £ast  India  c6lbpauy  has  kept  piAce  with  its 
territorial  acquisitions.  The  imports  nave  been  ebtitinually  aug- 
menting, and  the  exports,  since  the  trade  to  Iridia  Wild  by  th^  aet  of 
1813  partially  thrown  open,  have  been  singularly  inctea^.  It 
appears  by  the  parliamentary  returns,  that  our  exports  In  therchaii- 
dize,  which  in  1816  only  amounted  to  870,177/.,  htfd  in  the  yei^r 
1819  increased  to  3,052,740/.,  but  as  the  market  was  considerably 
overstocked,  and  the  eiip'oiKfl  in  the  foHoWing  year  were  not  more 
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than  half  that  sufli,  the  amount  may  not  aooually  much  exceed  t«o 
millions.  Independent  of  the  commerce  with  their  poMeaaians  in 
India,  the  company  has  an  cxclusire  trade  m  tea  with  China,  and 
all  the  islands  and  ports  between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the 
Straits  of  Magellan.  How  much  this  branch  of  the  trade  has  in- 
creased may  be  known  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  first  order 
given  by  the  East  India  company  for  tea  was  in  1677<^,  when  their 
agents  were  directed  to  send  one  hundred  pounds  weight  only»  and 
in  1814  the  quantity  consumed  in  England  was  nearly  twenty-five 
millions  of  pounds  weight,  yielding  a  revenue  to  the  government  of 
upwards  of  four  millions  sterling! 

In  Lime-street  was  formerly  a  mansion-house  of  the  king's, 
called  the  king's  Artirce,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  same  street, 
was  another  mansion,  having  a  chapel  on  the  south,  and  a  garden 
on  the  west,  belonging  to  the  loni  Nevill :  which  garden  now 
forms  the  green-yard  of  Leadenhall.  This  house^  in  the  ninth  of 
Richard  IL  pertained  to  sir  Simon  Burley,  and  sir  John  Hurley  his 
brother ;  it  was  taken  down  afterwards,  and  the  front  new  built  of 
timber,  by  Hugh  Offlcy,  alderman. 

At  the  north-west  corner  of  Lime-street,  was  (of  old  time)  '  one 
great  messuage,  called  Benbridge*s-mn  :  Raphe  Holland,  draper, 
about  the  year  1462,  gave  it  to  John  Gill»  master,  and  to  the 
wardens  and  fraternity  of  taylors,  and  linen-armorers  of  St«  John 
Baptist  in  London,  and  to  their  successors  for  ever.  They  did  set 
up  in  place  thereof  a  large  frame  of  timber,  containing  in  the  high 
street  one  great  house,  and  before  it,  to  the  corner  of  Lime-street, 
three  other  tenements,  the  corner  house  bemg  the  largest;  and  then 
down  Lime-street  divers  proper  tenements.  All  which  the  merchant- 
taylors  in  the  reign  of  Ed  ward  VI.  sold  to  Stephen  Kirion,  merchant- 
taylor  and  alderman.** 

Adjoining  this  on  the  high-street  was  the  lord  Souch^s  messuage  or 
tenement,  *  in  place  whereof,  Richard  Wethei,  merchant-taylor, 
built  a  fair  house,  with  an  nigh  tower,  the  second  in  number,  and 
first  of  timber,  that  ever  I  learned,*  says  Stow»  '  to  ha\e  been 
builded,  to  overlook  neighbours  in  this  city.* 

In  this  neighbourhood  was  also  a  large  mansion,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Green  gate,  and  tenanted  by  Michael  Pistoy,  Lombard, 
who  held  it,  with  a  tenement  and  nine  shops,  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
II.,  who  in  the  16th  of  his  reign  gave  it  to  Roger  Crophull  snd 
Tho.  Bromeflete,  esqrs.  by  the  name  of  the  Green  gate,  in  the  pa- 
rish of  St.  Andrew  upon  Comhill,  in  Lime-street  ward  ;  Philip 
Malpas,  alderman,  and  one  of  the  sheriffs,  afterwards  dwelled 
therein,  and  was  there  '  robbed  and  spoiled  of  his  goods,*  to  a  great 
yalue,  by  Jack  Cade,  and  other  rebels,  in  the  year  1449.  After- 
wards, in  the  reign  of  Henry  YII.  it  was  seized  into  the  king's  < 
hands.     And  then  granted  first  unto  John  Alston,  after  that  unto           I 

•  MsitlaDd,  vol.  ii,  p.  1004 
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.Williain  de  la  Rivers,  and  subsequently  by  Henry  VIIL  to  John 
Mutas,  a  Pickard,  or  Frenchman^  who  dwelt  Uiere,  and  har- 
boured in  bis  house  many  Frenchmen,  that  kalendred  wolsteds,  and 
did  other  things,  contrary  to  the  franchises  of  the  citizens.  Where- 
fore OD  evil  May-day,*  which  was  in  the  year  1617,  the  apprentices 
and  others  destroyed  his  house,  and  if  they  could  have  found  Mutas, 
they  would  have  murdered  him.  Sir  Peter  Mutas,  his  son,  sold 
this  house  to  David  Woodrofe,  alderman  ;  whose  son,  sir  Nicholas 
Woodrofe,  alderman,  sold  it  to  John  More»  alderman,  who  next 
possessed  it. 

In  the  vear  1676,  partly  at  the  charges  of  the  parish  of  St.  A  - 
drew,  and  partly  at  the  charges  of  the  chamber  of  London,  a  water- 
pump  was  raised  in  this  high  street  of  Lime-street  ward,  near 
unto  Lime-street  comer.  For  the  placmg  of  which  pump,  having 
broken  up  the  ground,  they  were  forced  to  dig  more  than  two 
fathom  deep,  before  they  came  to  any  main  ground.  Where  they 
found  a  hearth  made  of  Roman  tiles,  every  tile  half  a  yard  square, 
and  about  two  inches  thick :  they  found  coal  lying  there  also. 
Then  digging  one  fathom  into  the  main,  they  found  water  suffi- 
cient and  set  up  the  pump. 

On  the  west  side  of  St.  Mary  Axe,  is  the  ward  school  of  Comhtll 
and  Lime-street.  On  the  site  of  this  school  was  formerly  a  church 
called  St.  Mary  Pellyper,  or  by  the  Axe.f  which  formerlv  belonged 
to  the  Skinner's  company.  In  the  school  room  is  the  following  in- 
scription : 

Eechtim  ei  Reifus  Seminaria 
Anno  Dam.  1634. 

In  the  room  b  also  an  old  shield  of  arms  in  stone,  displaying  the 
following  bearings:  party  per  pale  .  •  •  and  ....  a  saltire 
counter  changed* 

This  parish,  about  the  year  1666,  was  united  to  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Andrew  Undershaft. 

*In  the  parish  of  St.  Augustine  in  the  Wall  an  earl  of  Oxford  hsd 
his  inn :  and  the  last  will  of  Agnes  lady  Bardolph,  in  1403,  was 
dated  from  hence,  in  these  words ;  Hospitio,  &c.  from  the  inn  of 
the  habitation  of  the  lord,  the  earl  of  Oxenford,  m  the  parish  of  St. 
Augustines  de  Papey,  London. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 
History  and  Topography  of  Portsoken  fVard. 

PoRTSOKBN  Ward  lies  wholly  without  the  city,  properly  so 
called,  but  includes  an  extensive  plot  of  ground,  extending  from 

•  Vide  tote,  vol  i.  p.  909.  t  Vide  sole,  p.  90. 
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Aldgate  oi  v^ihitecbapel  Ban»  eviwaid,  aod  ffom  Bishopigate  to 
the  river  Tbamefl.  noclh  and  loiikli.  Thb  Porlaokeo,  aays  Slow 
Mrhigk  '  souncblll  aa  ronok  as  the  ^  FBaoohiae  al  tke  Gale,^  was  aomc 
tiiriA  a  guild,  and  had  bhia  hegkuiing  as  I  have  read  in  the  Liber 
Tiiiaitate.  In  th^  daieaof  king  Edgar,  more  than  6Qft  yeies  since, 
UiieoQ  wesa  thirteen  knights,  or  soldiers,  weU*htlosed  ol  the  king 
9nd  realm  (ioi;  aervice  by  them  done)  whioh  requested  to  have  a 
oeriaivi  poition  of  land  op  the  east  part  of  the  citie,  lefl  desolate 
^nA  {oRsaKea  by  the  iphabitanls,  by  reason,  of  too  sMich  seoviliide. 
They  besought  the  king  to  have  this  land,  with  the  liberty  ok  % 
guild  for  ever,  apd  the  king  granted,  their  request,  on  oonditioo 
that  ei^l^  knight  should  victor ioualy^  af^mpliBh  three  combats,  ooc 
abo.v^  the  gcomd,  cme  uodei  ground,  and  thethirde  in  the  water; 
and  after  tiuui,  at  a  eertain^day  in  East  SmithlB^ld,  they  should  run 
vvjth  speara  againat  all:  comnieca;  all  which  was  gloriously  per- 
formed ;  and  the  same  day  the  king  named  it  Knighten  GuikJe^ 
and;  so  houaded  i&  ftom.Ealdgate  to  the  place  where  the  twrs  now 
are  toward  the  east,  &c*  and  again  toward  tbe  south  unto  the  river 
of  Thames^  and  so  far  i|ito>  the  water^  as  a  horseman  enf  ering  the 
same  may  ryde  at  a  low  water,  and  throw  hu  speare ;  so  that  all 
3a8j^  Smitbfield,  with  the  right  part  of  the  stre^  that  goelh 
to  Podding  Pond  into  the  Thames,  and  also  the.  hospital  ^  St* 
KathAsin*s,  milh  tlie  mils  that  were>  foond^  in<  king  Stephen's 
d^esi  and  llie  outward  stone  wall,  and  the<  new  ditch,  ol  the  Tower, 
are  of  the  saide  fee  and  libertie. — ^Theae  knights  had  as  then  none 
other  charter  until  the  time  of'  Edward  the*  Confessor,  whom  the 
heirs  of  those  knights  humblie  besought  to  confirm  their  liberties, 
which  hQ  (|id  by  a  deed,  written  in  the  Saxon  letter  and  tongue,  as 
appeareth  in  the  booke.  of  the  late  house  of  the  Holie  Trinitie.'  * 
£dward*8  grant  was  confirmed  by  William  Rufua  and  Henry,  the 
Firfit,  in.  the  latter  of  whose  reign  "(in  1116),  the  entire  Sohe^  and 
its  appurtenances,  were  given  by  the  then  brethren  of^  the  guild, 
who  aiV' called  burgesses  of  Londan,  and  whose  names  are  recoided 
by  Stow,  to  th^  church  of-  the  Holy  Trinity  within  Aldgate,  which 
had  been,  recently,  founded  1^  Matdda,  Henry's  qoeen.  Tlib  gift 
was  confirmed  by  a^  royal,  charter,  and  tbe  deed  granted  by  the 
Confessor,  together  with  '  the  other  charteni  they  had  thereof,* 
was  solemnly  placed  by  the  knights  upon  the  altar  in  Trinity  church, 
and  full  possession  was  aftervKacds^given  to  the  brotherhood  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  of  all  the  possessions  of  the  guild,  the  final  investiture 
being  attended  with  muqh-  c^ereroony.f  The  prior  was  also  '  for 
him  and  his  successors,  admitted  as  one  of  the  aldermen  of  Lon- 
don, to  governe  t)i^  af^ipn*  Md  ondt  soke ;  and  according  to  the 
customes  of  the  citie,  he  did  sit  in  court  and  rode  with  the  maior, 
and  his  brethren  the  alderman,  i^.one  of  them  in.sqarlet,  or  other 
livery,  as  they  used,  till  tl^ft  yei^r  1^31  ^l  when  the  priory  was  snr* 

«  Stoiv's  Lond.  pp.  85,  86,  Edit.  1597.       X  Stow*!  Lond,  p.  88.  Edit  1507. 
t  Ibid. 
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rendered  to  Henfv  Vllf.  Since  that  period,  this  ward  has  been 
governed  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  other  parts  of  (he  city,  viz.  by 
an  aMernmn  atitf  f(ve  common  coancilmen. 

It  is  bounded  ov  the'  east  by  the  parishes  of  Spitalfields,  Stepney^ 
and  St.  George*s  in  the  eaia  ;'  on  the  south  by  Tower-hill ;  on  the 
north  by  Bisbopsgate  ward,  and  on  the  weist  by  Aldj^te  ward. 
This  ward  is  divided  into  the  five  precincts  of  Houndsditch,  High- 
street,  tie  Bars,  Tower-hill,  and  Ckknvent-garden,  and  contaita's  one 
church, 

St.  Botolph  wWiout  Aldgate, 

This  church  is  situated  iki  a  spacious  burying  ground,  occupying 
the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  Houndsditch  with  Aldgate 
high-street. 

It  is  an  ancient  foundation,  anterior  to  the  year  1115;  when  the 
rectory  of  this  parish  was  appropriated  to  the  pribr  and  convent  of 
Holy  Trinity  ;  and  at  the  dissolution  of  that  priory,  it  wa!s  seized 
by  the  crown,  and  given  by  queen  Elizabeth,  for  a  term  of  years,  to 
Robert  Holliwell,  and  at  the  expiralioii  of  that  term,  king  James  I. 
granted  the  said  impropriation  to  Fraiicis  Morrice,  from  whom  it 
has  passed  to  the  family  of  Kvnaston. 

The  old  church  was  taken  down  in  1741,  and  the  present  edifice 
was  finished  in  1744. 

The  plan  is  a  square,  having  four  piers  set  in  the  same  form  in 
the  centre  of  the  area,  and  a  square  tower  flajiked  by  vestibules  at- 
tached lo  the  principal  front.  The  situation  of  the  church  differs 
from  the  usual  arrangement,  the  altur  being  at  the  north  side  of 
ttie  building,  and  the  entrance  at  the  southern.  It  is  a  spaciouk 
structure  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  the  angles  being  rusticated. 
The  tower  occupies  the  centre  of  the  principal  front,  it  rises  from 
the  ground  in  four  stories,  square  in  plan,  the  first  has  an  arched 
door  on  the  ground  floor,  with  a'  circular  window  above  it,  over 
which  is  a  pediment ;  the  two  succeeding  stories' are  low,  and  have 
merely  apertures  for  admitting  light  to  the  interior ;  the  fourth 
story,  which'  is  dear  of  the  church,  has  an  arched  window  in  each 
face  ;  the  angles  coined  with  8t<Hie ;  the  succeeding  portion  is  en- 
tirely built  of  stone,  it  consists  of  an  octangular  basement,  having 
dials  in  the  four  faces,  which  correspond  with  the  sides  of  the 
tower,  the  whole  being  surmounted  by  a  spire  of  the  same  form, 
ending  in  a  vane ;  each  alternate  face  is  pierced  With  three  circu- 
lar apertures.  The  vestibules  attached  to  the  side^  of  the  tower 
have  doorways  with  pediments,  surmounted  by  circular  windows  in 
the  principal  fronts,  and  low  arched  windows,  also  surmounted  by 
circles  in  the  flanks ;  the  roof  of  each  is  in  the  form  of  a  small 
dome,  covered  with  lead,  and  above  the  whole  the  wall  of  the 
church  rises  pedimentally.  The  west  front  is  in  two  stories;  in  the 
lower  is  a  triple  arched  window  in  the  centre,  which  appears  to 
have  been  inteolded  in'  part  for  a  doorway,  between  two  low  arched 
windows  ;  the  upper  story  has  a  large  Venetian  in  the  centre,  t>e- 
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tween  two  arched  windows  enclosed  in  rusticated  frontispieoes ;  the 
elevation  finishes  with  a  cornice  and  parapet.  The  northern  front 
is  similar;  the  stone  frcntispieces  to  the  side  windows,  and  the 
central  one  in  the  lower  story  being  omitted ;  the  elevation  finishes 
wHh  a  pediment,  of  which  the  horizontal  cornice  is  omitted  ;  a  cir- 
cular opening  is  formed  in  the  tympanum.  The  east  front  is  uni- 
form with  the  western  already  described.  The  interior  is  ap- 
proached by  a  vestibule  in  the  basement  of  the  tower»  and  by  the 
others  at  the  sides  of  it,  which  latter  also  contain  staircases  to  the 
galleries.  The  arrangement  of  nave  and  aisles  is  kept  up  by  four 
rectangular  piers  of  large  dimensions,  forming  a  square  in  the  centre 
of  the  design ;  the  angles  are  canted  off,  and  they  are  crowned 
with  an  architrave  and  dentilated  cornice,  from  which  risefoor 
Tuscan  pillars  to  another  architrave,  which  divides  the  ceiling  in 
breadth  into  three  portions,  and  which  is  received  upon  pilasters 
where  it  enters  the  walls  of  the  edifice.  The  ceiling  is  horizontal 
and  pannelled ;  the  centre  has  a  circular  pannel  inscribed  in  He- 
brew, with  the  name  of  the  Deity  in  an  irradiation ;  the  architrave 
and  cornice  of  the  piers  are  continued  the  length  of  the  church, 
and  support  galleries,  having  ballustrades  in  the  centre  of  the 
fronts,  and  the  rest  being  pannelled ;  a  continuation  of  these  galle" 
ries  crosses  the  west  end,  in  which  is  an  organ,  the  case  being  en- 
riched with  carvings  in  lime  tree.  At  each  side  of  the  instrument 
are  additional  galleries  for  the  children  of  sir  John  Cass's  school, 
inscribed  on  the  fronts, 

St.  Botolph  Aldgate.    First  Protettaot  icbooK    Sir  John  Cast,  koU  and  aid 
Ibmided  and  endowed  ttiis  school,  1710. 

The  altar  screen  is  a  handsome  composition,  painted  in  imitation 
of  marbles,  it  is  made  into  divisions  by  two  Corinthian  columns  and 
two  pilasters,  sustaining  an  entablature  and  elliptical  pedimeot 
over  the  centre.  The  altar  table  is  of  marble,  inscribed  '  Deo  et 
EccLESiJE,  1812.*  The  centre  of  the  Venetian  window  over  the 
altar  is  occupied  by  the  royal  arms,  and  the  wall  of  the  spandril  is 
painted  in  fresco  with  '  the  Holy  Family,*  and  '  the  Annunciation 
of  our  Lady.*  The  pulpit  is  placed  on  the  east  side  of  the  central 
aisle,  it  is  hexagonal,  and  sustained  on  a  pillar  of  the  same  form. 
The  sounding  lM>ard  is  supported  on  a  Corinthian  pillar  at  the  back 
of  the  pulpit ;  the  desks  are  placed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
same  aisle.  The  font  is  situated  in  a  pew  in  the  eastern  aisle ;  it  is 
a  handsome  circular  basin  of  white  marble  on  a  column  of  the 
same,  and  surmounted  by  an  oak  canopy.  The  church,  upon  the 
whole,  is  a  good  specimen  of  modern  architecture,  and  creditable  Id 
the  period  when  it  was  rebuilt.  The  spire  was  lowered  in  1797, 
which  is  recorded    in  an  inscription  in  the  vestibule  within  the 

tower. 

The  monument«i  in  the  old  church  were  judiciously  preserved 
and  set  up  in  the  present,    as  well  as  an  old  shield  of  arms  above 
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the  gallery  for  sir  John  Cass's  children.  The  arms  are  party  per 
aalttre,  ermine  and  azure,  a  lion's  head  in  the  fesae  point  or,  and 
three  bezants  in  chief.     Under  it  is  the  foUowbg  inscription  : 

ThiB  organ  it  ye  gifi  of  Mr.  Thomaa  WhitiDg,  to  the  hole  parish,  1676. 
Against  the  east  wall  of  the  church  below  the  gallery,  is  a  bust  in 
an  arched  niche,  in  the  costume  ok  the  time,  to  the  memory  of  Robt. 
Dow,  esq.  citizen  and  merchant  taylor,  who  died  May  2,  1612 ;  the 
hands  rest  upon  a  skull,  and  the  colours  of  the  dress  are  preserved. 
In  the  eastern  vestibule  is  a  fine  old  monument,  consisting  of  a 
niche  composed  of  two  Corinthian  columns,  sustaining  an  entabla- 
ture ;  beneath,  on  a  sarcophagus,  is  an  emaciated  figure  in  a 
shroud,  the  whole  being  less  than  four  feet  in  length,  and  in  tole- 
rable preservation  ;  small  statues  of  this  description  are  very  un- 
common.   The  inscription  is  as  follows : 

BBRB  LTBTH  TBOS.  LORD  DARCY  OF  THE  NORTO,  APID  SOHBTIHB  OF  TBS 
ORDER  OP  THE  GARTER.  SIR  NICHOLAS  CARBW,  KNT.  OP  THE  GARTER. 
LADY  ELIZABETH  CAREW,  DAUGHTER  OP  SIR  FRANCIS  BRIAN,  AND  SIR  AR- 
THUR DARCY,  YOUNGEST  SON  TO  THE  SAID  LORD  DARCY  AND  LADY  HART  HIS 
DEAR  MTIPE.  DAUGHTER  OF  SIR  NICBOLAS  CARBW,  WHO  HAD  TEN  SONS  AND 
FIVE  DAUGHTERS. 

The  monument  is  enriched  with  several  coats  of  arms.  There 
are  other  old  monuments  iu  different  parts  of  the  church,  but  have 
nothing  particular  to  recommend  them  to  notice. 

Whitechapel  is  for  its  dimensions  to  be  numbered  among  the 
best  streets  m  London,  On  the  south  side  there  is  a  good  market 
for  carcasses  of  beef,  mutton,  veal,  and  lamb.  And,  in  the  part 
beyond  the  bars  is  a  great  market  for  hay  and  straw  three  times  a 
week ;  the  rest  of  this  capacious  street  is  principally  taken  up  with 
large  inns,  for  the  entertainment  of  travellers,  and  the  reception  of 
coaches,  waggons,  &c.  this  being  the  principal  eastern  outlet  from 
London. 

'  Fnuu  Aldgate,  north  west  to  Bishopsgate,*  says  Stow,  '  lyeth 
the  ditch  of  the  city,  in  that  part  called  Houndsditch,  because  that 
in  old  time,  when  the  same  lay  open,  much  filth  (conveyed  forth  of 
the  city,  especially  dead  dogs}  was  there  laid  or  cast.* 

Into  this  filthy  ditch,  king  Canute  commanded  Edrick,  a  noble 
Saxon,  who  had  basely  slain  Eklmund  Ironside,  to  he  drawn  by  the 
hefls  from  Baynard  s-cas(tte,  through  the  city,  and  cast  in  there, 
after  he  had  first  been  tormented  to  death  by  lighted  torches. 

Of  later  lime  a  mud  wall  was  made,  enclosing  the  ditch,  to  keep 
out  the  laying  of  such  filth  as  had  Ijeen  accustomed. 

Against  this  mud  wall,  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  was  a  fair 
fieM.  sometime  belonging:  to  the  priory  of  the  Trinity,  and  since  by 
sir  Tho.  Audley  given  to  Magdalen  college  in  Cambridge. 

This  field  (as  all  other  about  the  city)  was  enclosed,  reserv- 
ing open  passage  thereinto  for  such  as  were  disposed.  •  Towards 
the  street  were  some  small  cottages,  of  two  stories  high,  and  little 
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garden  plate  backward;  for  poor  bedrid  peo^,  (fnr  ill  tbdt  alieit 
dwelt  oone  otber)  buih  b}'  aome  prior  ol  the  Holy  Trinily,  lo 
whom  that  ground  beloofcd. 

*  In  my  youth/  says  Stow,  '  I  remember,  devout  people,  as  well 
men  as  women  of  thi»  city,,  were  accustomed  oftentimes  (especially 
on  Fridays,,  weekly)  to  walk  that  way  purposely,  and  there  to  be- 
stow their  charitable  alms,  every  poor  man  or  woman  lying  in  their 
bed  within  their  window,  which  was  towards  the  street  open  so 
low,  that  every  man  might  see  them,  a  clean  linen  cloth  lying  in 
(heir  window,  and  a  pair  of  beads,  to  shew  that  there  lay  a  bed- 
rid body,  unable  but  to  pray  only ;'  this  street  was  first  paved 
in  the  year.  1503. 

About  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VIII.  three 
brethren  that  were  gun-founders,  sirnamed  Owens,  got  ground 
there  to  build  upon,  and  to  enclose  for  casting  of  brass  ordnance. 
These  occupied  a  good  part  of  the  street  on  the  field  side,  and  in 
short  time  divers  others  also  builded  there ;  so  that  the  poor  bedrid 
people  were  worn  out,  and  in  plieice  of  their  homely  cottages,  such 
nouses  built  as  do  rathev  want  room  than  rent ;  which  houses  be 
for  the  most  part  possessed  by  brokers,  sellers  of  old  apparel,  and 
such  like.  The  residue  of  the  field  was  for  the  most  part  made 
into  a  garden,  bv  a  gardener  named  Cawsway,  one  that  served  the 
markete  with  herbs  and'rootsi  And'  in  the  last  year  of  king  Edward 
VI.  the  same  was  parcelled  into  gardens. 

Petticoat-lane,  formerly  called  Hog-lane,  is  near  Whitechapel- 
bars,  and  runs  northward  towards  St.  Mary  Spital.  On  both  sides 
of  this  lane,  in  ancient  times,  were  hedge  rows  and  elm  trees,  with 
pleasant  fields  to  walk  in  ;  insomuch  that  gentliemen  used  to  have 
houses  there  for  the  air ;  and  Mr.  Stripe  saith,  when  he  was  a 
boy,  there  was  one  commonly  called  the  Spanish  ambassador's 
house,  who,  in  king  Jameses  lst.*s  reign,  dwelt  there,  and  whom  he 
takes  to  be  tlie  famous  count  Gondomar :  and  a  little  way  off  this, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  way,  down  a  paved  alley,  now  called  Strype's 
court,  from  his  father*s  iiihabiting  there,  was  a  large  house  with  a 
good  garden  before  it,  built  and  inhabited  by  Hans  Jacobsoo,  the 
said  king  Jameses  jeweller,  wherein  Mr.  Strvpe  was  born. 

But.  after,  many  French  protestants,  who  m  the  said  king's  reign, 
and  before,  fled  their  country  for  their  religion,  and  planted  them- 
selves here,  viz.  in  that  part  of  the  lane  near  Spitalfields,  to  follow 
their  trade,  being  generally  broad  weavers  of  silk,  it  soon  became 
a' contiguous  row  of  buildings  on  both  sides  of  the  way.* 

Opposite  to  St.  Botolph's  church  is  an  old  house,  at  present  oc- 
cupied by  a  wholesale  butcher.  On  the  front,  carved  in  wood,  are 
the  feathers  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  f leur  de  lis,  thistle,  and  a  port- 
cullis. In  another  part  is  a  shield  of  arms  almost  obliterated,  the 
remains 'displaying  a  chevron,  and  the  crest  a  dove  volant ;  <»  one 
|)art.of  the  house  is  I.  S. 

*  Mailland,  ▼ol.  iL  p.  1008. 
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fti«ai>l7  vppMite  Bie  the  ward  scboaU,  in  the  froal  «f  wkicb  is  a 
iiae  IvH  Wagih  ttiigt  of  air  JofaQ.  Can,  1710.  Ue  ia  nprewuted  iii 
a  iuttvti  Knws,  being  aliirrmui  of  the  want. 

Id  the  Mijtoriea,  until  t^  comnenoeineat  of  tbe  preM-nt  cenluiy, 
were  many  antique  building*  ;  one  known  aa  Ihe  Fountuin  Iwtenv 
had  the  dale  of  1480  on  it.  Thia  curious  building  was  pulled  down 
in  1793.* 

Ou  tlie  nortKside  ol  Pofttern-raw,  T«M<r-hill.  are  «si«««Ke  re< 
niaiaa  of 


Lomdtm  WuU. 

The  wall  ia  of  c<»isiderable  heigbl,  and  some  portiona  alill  retain 
the  ancient  battlementa  and  erabraaurea ;  it  ia  principally  built  of 
rnbble,  chaHi,  and  bricit,  and  ia  the  moat  e&tenaive  ruin  of  the  an- 
cient wall  existing-t 


CHAPTER  XXIII., 

BUtory  tmd  Topography  nf  Queenkilhe  Ward. 

This  ward  derivea  ils  name  fNim  a- water- gate,  or  harbour,  an- 
ciently called  Edred'a  llithe,  and  afterwards  tbe  Qu°en's  Hithe.  tl 
is  bounded  on  the  eaat  by  Dowgale-ward,  on  Ihe  north  by  Bread- 
street  and  Cord  wain  er- street  wanls,  on  the  west  by  Caiille  Baynnrd 
ward,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Thainra. 

It  ia  divided  into  nine  precincts,  numbered  from  one  to- nine. 
It  ia  governed  by  an  alderman,  and  returna  six  common-council 


*  Engraiwd  in  Smiths  Antiiiailiea      the  old  sail,  tide  ai 
iM  |i/>tMlon.  t9. 

*  Fur  furlber.  puliculura  iet|iccling 
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Before  the  great  fire  in  1O06»  there  were  teven  charches  in 
ward,  viz.  St.  Mmry,  Somerset;  St.  Michael,  Queeohithe;  St. 
Nicholas,  Cole-abbey  ;  St.  Mary,  Mounthaw  ;  St.  Nicholas,  Olave ; 
St.  Peter,  Paul's-wharf ;  and  Holy  Trinity.  The  first  three  were 
leboilt. 

Si.  Mary,  Somenet. 

This  church  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Upper  Thames-street, 
at  the  south-east  comer  of  Old  Fish-street  hill,  and  is  so  called  from 
its  dedication  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  its  situation;  the  word 
Somerset  being  supposed  to  be  only  a  corruption  of  Somers*-hithe, 
from  some  small  port,  or  hithe,  so  called  from  the  owner  of  it  being 
of  the  name  of  Somers.  It  is  in  the  gifi  ot  a  Say- patron,  and  being 
united  to  St.  Mary,  Mounthaw,  which  b  m  the  gift  of  the  bishop 
of  Hereford,  they  present  alternately  to  the  living.  The  plan  b  a 
parallelogram,  with  a  square  tower  attached  to  the  western  extre- 
mity of  the  south  side.  The  west  front  is  in  two  stories ;  in  the 
lower  is  a  segment  arched  entrance,  and  ui  the  upper  a  circular  be- 
tween two  arched  windows,  the  keystones  of  all  being  carved  with 
cherubim.  The  tower  is  in  four  stories,  and  the  three  fronts  which 
are  clear  of  the  church  are  alike ;  in  the  basement  is  an  arched 
doorway  surmounted  by  a  cornice  resting  on  consoles  ;  the  second 
has  one,  and  the  third  story  two  circular  windows ;  the  fourth, 
which  is  clear  of  the  roof  of  the  church,  has  an  arched  window  in 
each  face  ;  the  elevation  is  finished  with  a  cornice  and  ballustrade, 
surmounted  by  eight  acroteria,  four  of  which  are  at  the  angles  of 
the  design,  and  the  others  in  the  middle  of  each  front ;  the  former 
are  surmounted  by  urns,  and  the  latter  by  pinnacles,  notched  at  the 
angles,  and  ending  in  finiab  resembling  the  pointed  style  of  architec- 
ture, and  forming  an  outr^  finish  to  an  Italian  tower ;  the  south  front 
of  the  church  has  five  arched  windows,  and  the  elevation  is  finished 
with  a  ballustrade  ;  the  tower,  and  the  west  and  south  fronts  of  the 
church  are  faced  with  stone«  The  east  end  is  built  with  brick,  and 
has  a  single  window  with  a  segmental  arch  in  the  centre.  The  north 
side  is  built  against  to  the  extent  of  the  three  westernmost  divisions; 
the  unengaged  porti<Mi  has  three  arched  windows.  The  interior  u 
spacious  and  plain,  without  pillars.  The  ceiling  is  horizontal,  and 
coved  at  the  sides  ;  the  latter  portion  is  pierced  with  arches  over  all 
the  windows,  and  ends  in  a  cornice  of  the  Doric  order ;  the 
arches  rest  on  impost  cornices,  attached  to  the  piers  between  the 
windows,  sustained  by  cherubs.  The  eastern  wall  is  in  two  stories, 
the  lower  occupied  by  the  altar-screen,  which  is  of  oak,  in  a  plain 
style  of  decoration,  divided  by  Corinthian  pilasters,  and  pannelled; 
the  upper  story  is  painted  and  gilt,  representing  four  Corinthian 
pilasters  sustaining  an  entablature;  in  the  centre  is  the  eastern 
window,  which  is  fronted  with  a  painted  canvas  blind,  intended 
to  represent  '  the  Ascension  ;'  at  the  side  are  poorly  executed  full 
lengths  of  Moses  and  Aaron.     At  the  west  end  is  a  gallery,  sustained 
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oa  Tuscan  columns,  the  front  pannelled  ;  in  the  centre  of  the  front, 
the  arms  of  queen  Anne,  on  canvas,  framed.  Id  the  gallery  a  small 
organ  has  recently  been  erected.  The  pewing  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  church,  with  an  aisle  on  each  side.  At  the  west  end  is  a 
handsome  font  of  white  marble,  of  a  circular  form,  adorned  with  m 
shield  of  arms  (a  chevron  engrailed,  thereon  three  shells,  in  chief 
a  lioD  passant  guardant)  and  cherubs  heads,  and  inscribed 

Ei  doDo  Johaonii  Toolje^  hujoi  tribOt  Ticarii  digDiMiml  1699,  oecron  vigil* 
aotissimi. 

The  pulpit  and  desks  are  grouped  against  the  south  wall ;  the 
former  is  hexagonal,  and  has  a  sounding  board  of  a  similar  form. 
In  the  central  western  window  are  the  royaj  arms  of  William  and 
Mary,  in  stained  glass,  in  a  bad  state  of  preservation.  There  are 
but  few  monuments,  and  none  of  interest. 

This  church  was  rebuilt  after  the  fire,  from  the  designs  of  sir 
Christopher  Wren,  and  finished  in  1695.  The  expense  of  the 
building  was  8,579/.  18«.  IM.  The  dimensions  are,  length  83  feet, 
breadth  96,  height  of  church  30,  and  of  tower  and  pinnacles  120 
feet. 

Si.  Michaelf  Queenhiihe, 

On  the  north  side  of  Upper  Thames-street,  the  east  end  abutting 
on  Little  Trinity*Iane,  and  directly  opposite  to  Queenhithe,  is  situ- 
ated the  parish  church  of  St.  Michael,  Queenhithe  ;  so  called  from 
its  dedication  to  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  and  its  situation  near 
that  hittie,  or  port.  It  was  formerly  called  St.  Michael  de  Com- 
hithe,  all  the  corn  brought  to  London  from  the  western  parts  of  the 
country  being  landed  here.  The  earliest  authentic  mention  of  this 
church  is  in  the  year  1404,  when  Stephen  Spilman,  who  had  served 
the  offices  of  alderman,  sheriff,  and  chamberlain,  died  and  left  part 
of  his  goods  to  found  a  chantry  here. 

The  patronage  of  this  churoh  is  in  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St. 
Paul's,  but  is  subject  to  the  archdeacon.  On  its  being  rebuilt,  the 
parish  of  Trinity  the  Less  was  annexed  to  it ;  and  the  patronage  of- 
the  latter  being  in  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Canterbury,  they  and  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  St.  PauFs  present  alternately  to  the  united 
living. 

The  plan  is  an  oblong  square ;  the  tower  at  the  west  end.  The 
elevation  is  handsome  and  possesses  a  superior  character. 

The  west  end  is  half  occupied  by  the  tower,  and  half  by  a  vesti- 
bule. The  former  is  in  four  stories  ;  in  the  three  first  are  arched 
windows,  and  in  the  upper  story  a  square-headed  one,  which  is  re* 
peated  in  every  face  of  the  structure  ;  the  elevation  is  finished  with 
a  parapet^  having  a  pine  apple  at  each  angle.  A  leaded  spire 
rites  above  the  parapet,  it  consists  of  four  steps  sustaining  a  square 
pedestal,  with  windows  in  each  side,  surmounted  by  an  obelisk, 
finished  with  a  vane  in  the  form  of  a  ship.    The  remainder  of  the 
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western  elevalkm  of  the  churdi  contiiM  tet^ral  mall  wMawt 
Hghttag  the  porch,  and  it  is  finished  with  a  baUostfade;  the  Mwth 
Mde  of  the  porch  has  a  doorway,  sunnoualed  by  an  elliptical  pedi- 
ment, over  which  is  a  wmdow,  alid  the  dcvatton  is  finished  with  a 
haHastrade.  The  north  elevatioD  of  the  charch  b  cKvided  in  the 
ttpright  into  two  stories :  the  lower  is  a  plain  atylobatc,  the  upper 
contains  five  senicircular  headed  windows ;  a  comiee  bnriieo  by 
the  opening;s,  crowns  the  piers  between  the  windows,  and  serves  as 
an  impost  to  the  arched  heads;  a  second  trer  of  windows,  toeing 
entire  circles,  are  formed  immediately  over  the  heads  of  the  others, 
resting  upon  the  sculptured  keystones ;  each  vnndow  in  the  lower 
tier  has  a  double  wreath  of  foliage  above  its  head ;  the  elevation 
is  finished  with  a  cornice  of  great  projecticm,  sarmoiinted  by  a 
leaded  parapet.  The  east  front  only  differs  from  the  north  in  ea- 
tent ;  it  has  but  three  windows  in  each  tier,  the  central  ones  beiag 
walled  up.  The  north  side  is  partially  built  against;  the  pkti 
which  is  open  abuts  on  a  small  chnrch-yardi  and  has  Irindows 
as  before,  two  in  each  tier.  In  the  north  front  of  the  tower  is  a 
liatelled  entrance ;  in  other  respects  this  aspect  is  a  copy  of  the 
western. 

A  stone  forming  one  of  the  quoins  of  the  south-eastern  angle  of 
the  building,  probably  Ihe  first  stone  of  the  superstructure,  snd 
which  had  been  laid  with  ceremony,  bears  the  following  inscrip- 
tion :— 

THIS  CHVRCH  WAS  IN  YC  DRBAOrVLL 

FiaS  IN  YB  YBARB  1666,  AND  WAS  BSGAN  TO 
BSr  RBBVILT  IN  YB  YBARB  1676. 
WILL.  WOODROP  )        CHTRCH 

THOMAS  LYMB  f       WARDBnS. 

The  interior  is  plain,  and  unbroken  by  columns  or  arches; 
the  porch  at  the  south  side  of  the  tower  leads  into  a  spectoos  vm- 
tibule,  occupying  the  vacancy  beneath  the  organ  gallery,  now 
parted  from  the  church  by  a  screen.  The  ceiling  is  coved  and 
pierced  with  arches  above  the  upper  range  of  windows^  wbieb 
spring  from  corbels  formed  of  the  upper  portion  of  a  Corinthian 
column ;  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  b  horizontal,  forming  a  Urgt 
pannel  bounded  by  mouldings,  the  soffit  enriched  with  a  spiral 
wreath  of  leaves.  The  altar-screen,  until  the  last  repair,  (a.  o. 
1823)  was  a  painting  of  an  architectural  oompositioo  in  the  style  of 
St.  Bartholomew  the  Greats*  with  the  insoriptioB  stRSAM  COROA ; 
the  present  is  composed  of  foar  Corinthian  pillars  sustaining  an  en- 
tablature, the  intereolumniations  occupied  with  the  usual  inscrlp^ 
tions,  and  the  whole  painted  in  imitation  of  marble.  A  gallety 
crosses  the  west  end,  with  a  plain  front,  it  oontabis  a  handsome 
organ  ;  beneath  the  gallery  is  the  font  in  a  baUostfade  ;  it  is  a 
handsome  octangular  basin  of  statuary  marble,  enriched  with  foaf 

*  Deteribed  ante,  p,.696. 
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cheraUe  beftck,  and  Um  outer  Murfaoe  nearly  ooveied  wilii  flowefsaad 
fruit  in  relief ;  Ihe  cover  is  oak.  Tke  pulpit  is  hexai^OBsl,  with  a 
soundiog  board  of  the  same  form ;  it  is  affixed  to  tke  aorthera  wall  of 
the  dmich,  and  below  it  ase  die  teading  sad  derk  s  deAm,  The 
internai  dooieases  of  the  priadpai  and  a  aeooadary  eatraace,  at  the 
east  aad  of  the  north  side»  aie  enriehed  witk  pilasters  ol  tke  Co* 
riothiaa  order. 

The  arehitect  of  this  church  was  sir  Christopher  Wrea  :  the  ex- 
pense to  the  nation  of  lebailding  it»  after  the  great  fire,  was 
4,354/.  3f .  dd. 

The  ditnensians  are,  length  72  feet,  breadth  40  feet,  height  39, 
and  height  of  steeple  135  feet. 

There  are  no  monuiueats  worthy  of  notice  in  this  church. 

St.  Nicholas  CoU  Ahbey. 

On  the  south  side  of  Old  Fish-street,  at  the  west  comer  of 
Labour-iB-vatn'»hiU,  stands  the  parish  church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Cole-abbey;  which  is  so  denominated  from  being,  dedicated 
to  St.  Nicholas,  bishop  of  Mera;  but  the  reason  of  the  addi- 
tional epithet  is  not  known;  soniie  conjecturing  it  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  Golden-abbey,  and  others,  that  it  is  derived  from 
Cold-abbey,  or  Cokibey,  from  its  cokl  or  bleak  situation.  It  is 
known  that  there  was  a  church  in  the  same  place,  before  Ibe  year 
1877,  when,  according  to  Stow,  the  sleeple,  snd  south  aisle,  which 
were  not  so  old  as  the  rest  of  the  church,  were  rebuilt ;  but  the  last 
structure  being  consumed  in  the  great  conflagration  in  1006,  the 
present  church  was  built  in  its  place,  and  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Olave,  united  to  it.  This  was  the  first  churdi  built  and  completed 
after  the  fire. 

The  advowson  of  this  rectory  was  andently  in  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  St.  Marttn*8-te-Grand  ;  but,  upon  the  grant  of  that  col- 
legiate church  to  the  abbot  and  canons  of  Westminster,  the  patron- 
age devolved  to  that  convent,  in  whom  it  contiaued  till  the  disso- 
lution of  their  monastery ;  when,  coming  to  the  crown,  it  remained 
therein  till  queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  year  1600,  granted  the  patronage 
tliereof  to  Thomas  Reeve,  and  George  Evdyn,  and  their  hdrs,  m 
soccage,  who  conveying  it  to  others,  it  came  at  last  to  the  family  of 
the  Hackers,  one  whereof  was  colonel  Francis  Hacker,  commander 
of  the  guard  that  conducted  king  Charles  I.  to  aad  from  his  trial, 
and,  at  last,  to  the  scaffold ;  for  which,  after  the  restoration,  he 
was  executed  as  a  traitor,  when  the  advowsaa  reverted  to  the  crown, 
in  whom  it  still  contivaes. 

It  is  a  plaip  substantial  building,  in  plan  shewin|^  an  oblong 
square,  the  east  and  north  fronts  of  the  elevation  bemg  the  only 
portions  entirely  open  to  observation ;  they  are  faced  with  stone, 
and  the  angles  rusticated.  The  tower  is  situated  at  the  north-west 
angle  of  the  church,  within  the  square  of  its  walls ;  the  elevation  '» 
m^ie  into  two  prindpal  stories.     In  the  lower,  or  basemeat,  in  a 
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lintelled  doorway>  lurmouirted  bj  a  ooniice»  reiting^  on  oomoleB,  on 
the  north  side,  above  which  is  a  circular  window.  In  the  next 
story  is  a  circular  aperture^  surmounted  by  an  elliptical  pediment, 
and  intended  for  a  dock  dial,  above  which  is  an  arched  window, 
crowned  with  a  cornice  resting^  on  consoles ;  the  elevatioo  finishes 
with  an  attic,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  pediment,  and  at  the  ang^ies 
are  urns ;  the  other  faces  of  this  story  are  but  repetitiens  of  Uiat 
already  described ;  from  withm  the  parapet  rises  a  conical  spire, 
covered  with  lead,  and  pierced  at  intervals  with  two  series  of  cucti- 
lar  openings,  and  ending  in  a  pedestal  of  a  poligonal  form,  sus- 
taining a  gallery  fronted  by  iron  rails,  witnin  which  a  square 
pedestal  is  formed,  ending  in  a  globular  dome,  sustaining  a 
ball  and  vane.  The  north  front  of  the  church  has  five  wm- 
dows  with  arched  beads,  surmounted  by  cornices  resting  on  con- 
soles, snd  the  elevation  is  finished  by  a  parapet.  The  east  ena 
has  three  windows,  and  in  its  general  appearance  corresponds  with 
the  north  side  of  the  church,  which  has  already  been  described. 
The  west  front  has  a  single  window  with  an  arched  head;  it  abuts  on 
a  narrow  court,  and  that  portion  of  the  south  side,  which  is  not  con- 
cealed, has  two  windows  and  a  doorway,  and  is  built  of  brick.  The 
interior  is  remarkably  plain ;  the  walls  of  the  church  are  made  by 
pilasters  of  the  Corinthian  order,  taking  their  rite  from  wainscottcd 
plinths  the  height  of  the  pewings,  and  ending  beneath  an  entabla- 
ture, applied  as  a  finish  io  the  walls,  into  divisions  corresponding 
with  the  number  of  windows :  the  south  wall  has  but  one  window 
in  the  body  of  the  church,  but  the  divisions  correspond  with  the 
opposite  side ;  it  appears  to  have  had  a  second  wmdow  nearer  to 
the  east,  which  is  now  walled  up.  A  portion  of  the  plan  at  the  west 
end,  equal  in  breadth  with  the  church,  is  divided  from  the  re- 
mainder, and  forms  a  vestibule ;  the  partition  wall  is  pierced  to- 
wards the  church  with  three  arches,  springing  from  bold  piers  cap- 
ped with  simple  impost  cornices ;  the  mner  faces  having  pilasters  to 
correspond  with  the  other  portions ;  the  arches  are  filled  to  about 
half  their  height,  by  screens  of  oak  highly  enriched  with  pilasters 
of  the  Ionic  order,  sustaining  an  entablature,  surmounted  by  an 
attic,  all  the  pilasters  being  richly  ornamented  with  carving  of  fruit 
and  foliage  in  relief :  the  arch  towards  the  north  sustains  the  tower ; 
the  two  others  are  occupied  by  galleries,  in  the  central  one  is  the 
organ,  erected  in  1824,  and  opened  on  the  13th  June,  and  in  the 
other  is  a  gallery  for  the  charity  children  of  the  ward.  By  this  ju- 
dicious arrangement  the  tower,  which  is  situated  within  the  body 
of  the  church,  is  prevented  from  breaking  in  upon  the  design, 
as  it  does  at  St.  Mary  Abchurch  and  elsewhere.  The  ceiling  is 
horizontal,  and  rests  on  the  cornice  of  the  entablature  before  no- 
ticed ;  it  is  partitioned  by  flying  cornices  into  square  pannels  in 
rows,  their  size  and  number  determined  by  the  divisions  of  the  mam 
building.  The  altar  screen  occupies  the  dado  of  the  central  eastern 
window,  it  is  a  plain  composition  of  oak,  enriched  with  some  hand- 
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some  carving*  and  made  by  two  Corinthian  pillars  into  three  divi- 
sions, and  surmounted  by  an  entablature.  The  pulpit  and  desks, 
which  were  formerly  attached  to  the  north  wall,  were  placed  in  one 
group  in  the  centre  aisle  of  the  area  in  front,  and  at  a  short  dis* 
tance  from  the  altar  rails,  when  the  church  was  last  repaired  in 
1824 ;  the  former  is  hexagonal,  and  coeval  with  the  church. 

The  font  is  a  plain  basin  of  statuary  marble,  sustained  on  a  bal- 
luster  of  black  marble,  with  white  capital  and  base ;  it  occupies  a 
pew  near  the  central  entrance.  Against  the  north  wall  is  a  tablet 
of  benefactions  to  the  united  parishes,  below  which  is  the  following 
inscription : 

*  This  church  was  boUt  by  act  of  parliament  after  the  dreadfal  fire  of  Lon- 
don, Anoo  Dom.  1666.    8iR  CuRisroraBR  Wren,  architect    The  cost  was 

It  was  finished  after  the  fire  in  1677  ;  the  amount  allowed  by 
statute  amounted  to  6,04S/*  69.  llcf. ;  the  residue  was  supplied  by 
the  parish. 

The  dimensi<Hi8  are,  length,  63;  breadth,  43;  height  of  church, 
36,  and  of  steeple,  135  feet. 

In  the  church  is  a  neat  tablet  to  the  memory  of  George  Nelson , 
esq.  lord  mayor  1766,  died  Nov.  23, 1766,  aged  67. 

At  the  north-east  corner  of  Little  Trinity-lane,  oo  the  site  of  the 
former  parish  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  is  the 

German  Lutheran  Church, 

This  church  is  a  plain  building  of  brick ;  the  west  front  has  a 
doorway  in  the  centre  surmounted  by  a  large  arched  window,  above 
which  is  a  pediment;  on  each  side  are  two  other  windows ;  the 
flank  walls  have  each  two  tier  of  windows ;  the  upper  are  arched, 
the  lower  are  glased  with  sashes  and  closed  with  shutters  after 
divine  service  ;  the  east  wall  is  destitute  of  windows  ;  there  is  no 
steeple  attached  to  the  church,  but  a  small  cupola  rises  above 
the  western  front.  The  interior,  though  plain,  assimilates  in 
its  decorations  with  a  church  of  the  establishment ;  the  ceiling  is 
slightly  coved,  and  arched  at  the  extreme  ends ;  it  springs  from  a 
simple  impost  cornice ;  the  centre  forms  a  large  horizontal  pannel 
bounded  by  mouldings.  A  large  gallery  occupies  the  north  and 
south  sides,  and  west  end  of  the  building ;  it  is  sustained  on  iron 
pillars,  and  in  the  western  branch  is  an  organ  in  a  handsome  case, 
enriched  with  gilt  statues  of  David  between  two  angels. 

The  altar  screen  is  exceedingly  rich,  and  has  much  the  appear- 
ance of  Gibbons'  workmanship  ;  it  is  executed  in  dark  oak,  and  is 
composed  of  four  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  sustainhig  an 
entablature ;  the  shafts  of  the  columns  are  ornamented  in  a  very 
curious  manner.  In  the  interoolumniations  are  arches  containing 
inscri)>tions  in  German  ;  over  the  central  one  is  a  pelican ;  this  in- 
tercolumniation  is  covered  by  an  elliptical  pediment;  in  the  tympa« 
num  an  open  book  with  the  dove;  the  pediment  is  surmounted  by 
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ao  attic  alao  crowned  with  a  pediment ;  mstcnd  of  pilaitera,  tbe 
cornice  u  sustained  upon  small  statues  of  boys«  Upoi^  the  attic  is 
painted  a  choir  of  cherubs  encircling  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  Deitj. 
The  screen,  in  addition  to  these  particulars*  is  enriched  with  pan«- 
nels  filled  with  palm  branches,  grapes,  and  wheat  ears,  in  a  hold 
and  splendid  style  of  alto  relievo,  and  on  acioteria  above  the  prin- 
cipal and  attic  orders,  are  the  seven  golden  candlesticks ;  the  altar 
table  is  covered  with  crimson  velvet,  and  upon  it  are  two  silver 
candlesticks.  The  pulpit  and  desks  are  grouped  together  on  the 
south  side  of  the  central  aisle  ;  the  former  b  hexagonal,  and  has  a 
sounding  hoard  of  the  same  form,  enriched  with  pendant  cherubs, 
and  sustained  on  iron  supports.  Bene&th  the  reading  desk  is  the 
font,  a  circular  white  marble  basin  on  a  twisted  column  of  red 
marble ;  the  cover  is  oak,  with  the  following  arms  and  inscriptioo, 
viz.  a  lion  contourne,  holding  in  his  paws  a  bell.  Crest.  Two  wings 
erect,  and  a  crescent.    Inscription, 

OBoaoB  cuaiariAii  Looaais. 

The  monuments  are  not  numerous,  and  are  all  modcra,  with 
little  ornament. 

The  converting  of  the  Holy  Trinity  church  into  a  church  for 
Protestant  foreigners,  called  Lutherans,  is  founded  upon  the  kmg*8 
letten  patent,  dated  the  13th  of  September,  M  Car.  II.  to  Theo- 
dore Jacobson,  and  five  other  gentlemen  named  in  the  patent,  and 
to  their  heirs  and  assigns,  by  Ae  consent  and  approlwtion  of  the 
then  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  bishop  of  London,  and  lord  maw; 
free  liberty  being  granted  them  to  cause  a  tem|^e  to  be  erected  on 
the  ruins  where  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  before  the  fire  of 
London,  stood ;  which  ground  they  had  purchased  of  the  city  of 
London,  for  the  free  exercise  of  the  Augustan  confession  in  the 
German  tongue ;  vrith  divera  other  powen  and  authorities  men- 
tioned in  the  said  letten  patent.  And  according  to  those  powers 
granted  to  the  paAenteea,  they  made  several  ordere  or  laws  for  the 
better  regnlatmg  of  themselves,  and  for  the  good  of  the  said  con- 
gregation.* 

Qu0enhithe» 

This  port  or  harbour,  anciently  known  by  the  name  of  Edred's- 
hithe,  in  Thames-street,  vrith  two  passages  to  it  out  of  the  city, 
one  down  Trinity-lane,  the  other  down  Huggen-lane,  is  a  large 
receptacle  for  ships,  lighten,  barges,  and  such  other  yessels.  This 
hithe  formerly  belonged  to  one  named  Edred,  and  vras  then  called 
Edred's-hithe,  which  subsequently  falling  into  the  hands  of  king 
Stephen,  it  was  by  his  charter  confirmed  to  Will,  de  Ypre.  The 
farm  thereof  in  fee  and  in  heritage,  Will,  de  Ypre  gave  to  the  prior 
and  convent  of  the  Holy  Trinity  withm  Aldgate,  as  appean  by  the 
followmg  charter : 

^  BisidsndJi.p..l0S7. 
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<  To  Theobald,  bj  Ike  gnuse  of  God  arcbbishop  of  Canterbury, 
primale  of  £ogland»  and  legate  apostolike ;  to  the  bishop  of  Lon* 
don,  and  to  all  faiUifall  people,  olerkes  and  la]fmen,  William  de 
Ypie  lendeth  greeting.  Know  ye  me  to  have  given  and  granted 
unto  God,  and  to  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  of  London,  to  the 
prior  and  canons  there  serving  God,  m  perpetual  alms,  Edred*s 
Hiihe,  with  the  appurtenances,  with  such  devotion,  that  they  shall 
send  every ,yeere  twenty  pounds  unto  the  maintenance  of  the  hospU 
tall  of  Katharine^Sh  which  hospital  they  have  m  their  bands;  and 
one  hundrad  shillhigB  to  the  monhes  of  Bermondsey,  and  sixty  shil- 
linga  to  the  brethren  ai.  the  hospitall  of  saint  Giles.  And  that  which 
remaineth,  the  said  prior  and  canons  shall  enjoy  to  themselves. 
Witnesses,  Richard  de  Lucia,  Raphe  Bigot,  or  Picot,  Sec.' 

This  £dred*s  Hithe,  after  the  aforesifid  grants,  came  again  into 
the  king's  hands,  by  what  means  is  not  known. 

In  the  sixth  year  of  Henry  IIL  being  then  called  Ripa  Reginse, 
he  granted  it  to  Richard  de  Ripary,  i.  e;  Rivers.  And  m  the  tenth 
of  bis  reign  be  granted  it  to  ThonnB  Cirenceatrise,  ad  pladtum 

Bni  it  Bliil  belonged  to  the  queen,  and  therefore  was  called  Ripa 
RegiMB,  lihe  Queen's  Bank,  or  QueenVhithe. 

Henry  III.  in  the  ninth  of  his  reign,  commanded  the  constable  of 
the  tower  of  London  to  amst  the  ships  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  on 
the  river  of  Thames,  and  to  compel  them  to  bring  their  corn  to  no 
other  place,  but  to  QueenVbithe.  The  same  year  the  constable 
was  reqaifed  to  arrest  the  said  ships  in  the  Thames,  to  carry  their 
com  only  lo  the  ports  of  the  realm.  The  words  are,  De  bktdo  noft 
cariande  niti  ad  partus  Begni, 

In  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  he  charged  the  said  constable 
to  distrain  any  fish  offered  to  be  sold  in  any  place  of  this  city,  but 
at  the  QueenVhithe* 

In  the  twenty-eighth  of  the  same  king's  reign,  an  inquisition*  was 
made  before  William  of  York,  provost  of  Beverley,  Henry  of  Bath, 
and  Hierome  of  Caxton,  justices  itmerants,  sitting  m  the  Tower  of 
London,  touehmg  the  customs  of  Queenhithe,  observed  in  the  year 
last  before  the  wars  between  the  king  his  father,  and  the  barons  of 
England ;  and  of  old  customs  of  other  times.  '  And  what  customs 
had  been  changed,  at  what  time  the  tax  and  payment  of  all  things 
coming  thither ;  and  between  Woorepath,  and  Anedehetiie,  were 
found  and  seix^,  accoidhig  to  the  old  order ;  as  well  com  and  fish 
as  of  other  things.  All  which  customs  were  as  well  to  be  ob« 
served  in  the  part  of  Dowgale,  as  in  Qoeen-hithe,  for  the  king's 
use.  When  also  it  was  found,  that  the  corn  arriving  between  the 
gate  of  the  Guildhall  of  the  merchants  of  Coleyne,  and  the  soke  of 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  (for  be  had  a  house  near  unto  the 
Black-friars)  was  not  to  be  measured  by  any  other  quarter,  than  by 
that  of  the  Queen's  Soke.' 

•  Printed  at  leogtb  in  Maithnd's  Hiitory  of  LoDdon,  voL  iL  p  1027. 
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After  this,  the  bailiffs  of  the  said  Hithe  complained,  that,  since 
the  said  recognition,  fourteen  foreign  ships,  laden  with  fish,  arrived 
at  Billingsgate,  which  ships  should  have  arrived  at  the  said  Hithe. 
And  therefore  it  was  ordered,  that  if  any  foreign  ship,  laden  with 
fish,  should  in  form  aforesaid  arrive  elsewhere  than  at  this  Hithe, 
it  should  be  at  the  king*s  pleasure  to  amerce  them  at  40«.  Not* 
withstanding,  the  ships  of  the  citizens  of  London  were  at  liberty  to 
arrive  where  the  owners  would  appoint  them. 

Id  the  thirty-first  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  HE.  he  confirmed 
the  grant  of  Richard  earl  of  Cornwall,  of  the  farm  of  the  Queen- 
hithe,  unto  John  Gisors,  then  mayor,  and  to  the  commonalty  of 
London,  and  their  successors  for  ever,  as  appears  by  the  following 
charter : 

'  Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  England,  lord  of  Ireland, 
duke  of  Guien,  and  earl  of  Anjou,  to  all  archbishops,  &c.  Be  it 
knowne,  that  wee  have  seene  Uie  covenant  betweene  our  brother 
Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  of  the  one  party,  and  the  maior  and 
commonalty  of  London,  on  the  other  party;  which  was  in  this  sort 
In  the  thirtieth  yeere  of  Henry,  the  sonne  of  king  John,  upon  the 
feast  of  the  translation  of  St.  Edward  at  Westminster,  this  covenant 
was  made  betweene  the  honourable  lord  Richard  earle  of  Cornwall, 
and  John  Gisors,  then  maior  of  London,  and  the  commons  thereof; 
concerning  certaine  exactions  and  demands  pertaining  to  the  Queen- 
hithe  of  I^don.  To  wit,  That  the  said  earle  granted  for  himself 
and  his  heyres,  that  the  said  maior,  and  all  maiors  ensuing,  and 
all  the  commons  of  the  city,  should  have  and  hold  the  Queene- 
hithe,  with  all  the  liberties  and  customes,  and  other  appurtenances 
in  fee  ferme ;  rendering  thence  yeerely  to  the  said  earle,  his  heires 
and  assignes,  fifty  ponnds,  at  Clarkenwell  at  two  several  termes ;  to 
wit,  at  the  close  of  Easter  twenty-five  pounds,  and  in  the  octaves  of 
Michaelmas  twenty-five  pounds.  And  for  more  surety  hereof,  the 
said  earle  hath  set  thereunto  his  scale,  and  left  it  with  the  maior; 
and  the  maior  and  commonalty  have  set  their  scale,  and  left  it  with 
the  earle.  Where  we  confirme  and  establish  the  said  covenant,  for 
us  and  for  our  heires.  Witnesses,  Raphe  Fitz-Nichol,  Richaid 
Gray,  John  and  Will.  Brithem,  Paulin  Paynter,  Raphe  Wanda, 
John  Cumband,  and  others.  At  Wmdsor,  the  twenty-sixth  of 
February,  the  thirty-first  of  our  reign.' 

It  seems  Queen-hithe  was .  in  the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Cornwall 
at  the  death  of  Henry  III.  and  the  citizens  supposed  it  was  wrong- 
fully detained  from  them ;  for  upon  an  inquisition  appointed  by  the 
justices  the  third  of  Edward  I.  they  make  this  presentment :  *Thtt 
the  Queen-hithe  was  sometime  belonging  to  the  city  of  London ; 
and  how  it  came  to  the  earl  of  Cornwall,  and  his  heirs,  they  knew 
not,  nor  by  what  warrant.  And  that  it  was  worth  per  aun.  52/. 
And  moreover  they  say,  that  king  John,  father  of  lord  king  Henry, 
gave  Queen-hithe  to  Elinor  then  queen  of  England;  and  was 
had  of  the  king's  demesne  all  his  time.    But  from  that  tinie,  till 
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now,  the  earl  of  Cornwall  and  bis  hem  held  it ;  and  still  did  hold 
it  against  the  crowu,  and  diseoherisen  of  the  king,  as  it  aeemed  to 
them.     But  by  what  warrant  they  knew  not/ 

The  charge  of  Queenbilhe  was  subsequently  delivered  to  the 
sheriffs,  but  the  profits  were  worth  nothing.  Fabian  says,  that  in 
his  time  it  was  not  worth  above  twenty  marks  a  year. 

Against  Queen-hithe,  on  the  river  Thames,  of  late  years,  says 
Mr.  Maitland,  '  was  placed  a  corn-mill,  upon  or  betwixt  two  barges 
or  lighters;  and  there  ground  corn,  as  water-mills  in  other  places; 
to  the  wonder  of  many  that  had  not  seen  the  like.  But  this  lasted 
not  long  without  decoy :  such  as  caused  the  same  barges  to  be  re- 
moved and  taken  asunder,  are  soon  forgotten.  I  read  of  the  like 
to  have  been  in  former  time,  as  thus : 

'  In  the  year  1225,  the  :^th  of  Henry  VIII.  sir  William  Bayly 
being  mayor,  John  Cooke  or  Glocester,  mercer,  gave  to  the  mayor 
and  commonalty  of  London,  and  theirs  for  ever,  one  great  barge,  in 
the  which  two  great  corn-mills  were  made  and  placed.  Which  barge 
and  mills  were  set  in  and  upon  the  stream  of  the  river  of  Thames, 
within  the  jurisdiction  and  libertv  of  the  city  of  London.  And  also 
he  gave  to  the  said  city,  all  such  timber,  boards,  stones,  iron,  &c. 
provided  for  making,  mending,  and  repairing  of  the  said  barge  and 
mills.  In  reward  whereof,  the  mayor  gave  him  50/.  presently,  and 
50/.  yearly,  during  his  life.  And  if  the  said  Cooke  deceased  before 
Joan  bis  wife,  then  she  to  have  forty  marks  the  year  during  her 
life.'* 

Here  are  several  considerable  wharfs ;  as,  Brookes*s-wharf,  and 
Broken«wharf,  a  water-gate  or  quay  so  called  of  being  broken  and 
fallen  down  into  the  Thames. 

BrookesVwharf  leads  to  the  river  Thames,  having  a  large 
wharf,  with  quays  therein,  for  the  landing  of  com,  malt,  and  other 
goods,  &c. 

By  Broken-wharf  waa  formerly  a  large  old  building  of  stone, 
with  arched  gates ; .  which  in  the  43d  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  belonged  to  Hugh  de  Bygot;  and  in  the  lltb  of  Edward  II. 
to  Thomas  Brotherton,  the  king's  brother,  earl  of  Norfolk,  mar- 
shal of  England.  Johu  Mowbray,  the  last  duke  of  Norfolk  of  that 
family,  had  this  house,  which  descended  to  his  daughter  Anne, 
wife  of  Richard  Plantagenet  duke  of  York,  and  was  settled,  with 
other  lands,  upon  the  said  Richard  by  act  of  parliament,  1477.t 
On  the  division  of  the  Mowbray  property  between  Howard  and 
Berkeley,  John  duke  of  Norfolk  had  this  place.  In  1540,  an  act  was 
passed  to  enable  the  duke  of  Norfolk  to  sell  his  house  at  Broken- 
wharf  to  Richard  Gresharo,  and  the  said  Richard  to  sell  it  to  the 
lord  mayor  of  London. J 

'  Within  the  gate  of  this  house,'  says  Stow  (now  belongmg  to  the 

*  MsitlaDd,  ii.  p.  1029.  t  Parliament  Bolls,  vol.  vi.  pp  168.  699 

X  Lordt*  Joamals,  vol.  i,  p^  149. 
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city  of  London)  *  U  lately^  to  wit,  in  the  year  1594,  and  1595,  builded 
one  large  house  of  great  height,  called  an  engine,  made  by  Bevit 
Bulmar,  gentleman,  for  the  conveying  and  forcing  of  Thames  water, 
to  serve  the  middle  and  west  parts  of  the  city.* 

On  the  west  side  of  Labour-in-vain  hill,  is  the  churchyard  and 
some  remains  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Mounthaw ;  it  derives  its 
name  from  its  founder  Mountauts,  or  Montalto,  belonaing  to  a  fa- 
mily in  Norfolk  of  that  name,  and  was  an  ancient  church. 

Against  the  south  wall  is  a  shield  of  arms  within  a  quaterfoil, 
which  probably  belonged  to  the  ancient  church.  The  arms  are  a 
chevron,  in  chief  two  lions  faces,  and  in  base  a  fish  haurient* 

On  the  west  side  of  Little  Trinity  lane  is 

Painter  Siainer't  Hall. 

A  neat  brick  edifice  erected  on  the  si|p  of  a  mare  ancient  building 
belonging  to  the  company,  which  was  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of 
1006.  Here,  in  different  apartments,  are  various  pictures,  some  of 
them  of  considerable  merit,  executed  principally  by  persons  who 
were  members  of  this  society.  The  hall  u  a  lofty  and  well  pro- 
portioned room :  on  the  north  side,  is  two  I(mic  columns  and  two 
pilasters,  painted  in  imitation  of  scagliola,  with  gilt  capitals ;  at  the 
west  end  is  the  master's  chair,  above  which  is  a  small  full  length 
figure  of  his  late  miyesty,  and  plaister  busts  of  W.  Pitt  and  the 
duke  of  Wellington.  The  ceiling  is  painted  of  an  azure  colour,  with 
an  eagle  in  the  centre,  as  if  sustaining  the  chandelier  with  its  l>eak. 
The  following  pictures  adorn  the  walls  of  this  apartment :  '  St.  Lake 
writing  his  gospel,'  Van  Somer  :  *  ruins  ;*  Griffiere,  a  good  paint- 
ing: *  reason  governing  strength,'  an  emblematical  picture,  by 
Charles  Catton,  esq.  R.  A.  given  by  the  artist  in  1794 ;  *  Art  and 
Envy,'  Hondius ;  a  large  upright  *  landscape,'  by  Lambert,  with 
figures  by  Hogarth  representing  the  story  of  the  '  babe  with  bloody 
hands,'  from  Spencer's  Fairy  Queen,  the  trees  and  foliage  very  fbie : 
'  live  fowl,*  flymg,  by  Barlow,  who  designed  the  hearse  for  the  in- 
terment of  genercd  Monk :  a  small  piece,  with  '  three  figures,'  by 
Laroone. 
and 

proctor  of  Doctor's  Commons,  who  painted 
'  flower  piece,'  Everbrook:  a  large  upright '  landscape,'  a  snn-tet, 
by  Robert  Aggas,  1679,  presented  by  the  artist,  and  forming  an  ex- 
cellent specimen  of  his  manner ;  with  an  ornamental  *  tablatnre' 
above  it,  by  Trevett,  who  was  a  master  of  this  company  :  '  Heraditus 
and  Democritus,'  Jacob  Penn ;  and  '  St.  Luke,  painting,'  by  the 
same  artist :  a  '  storm  at  sea,'  Sailmaker :  a  '  flower  piece,'  given 
by  John  Edwards,  the  artist,  1790 :  '  fruit,  with  a  squirrel,'  Smith, 

*  queen  Anne,  a  medallicm,  supported  by  boys,'  Feilot :  a  '  calm 
at  sea ;'  a  fine  picture,  nme  feet  six  inches,  by  nine  feet,  Peter 
Monamy ;  with  a  smaller  piece  by  the  same  artist,  representmg  a 

*  storm  at  sea:'  '  sir  John  Brown,'  alderman  in  1594,  the  fint 
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feoffee  of  the  companyVi  hall :  a  *  flower  piece,'  Baptiste,  jun. 
pre«ented  by  himself :  '  still  life/  Roertraten,  or  Ronsestratton  ; 
'  the  fire  of  Londoo/  Waggoner ;  a  long  picture,  six  feet  by  one 
foot  nine  inches;  the  '  peace  of  Utrecht*  an  allegorical  paint- 
ing, by  Sebastian  Rioci,  who  executed  the  altar-piece  at  Chelsea 
college  ;  '  David  with  Goliah*s  head  ;*  a  *  flower  piece,'  Montingo ; 

*  a  painter  offering  his  works  to  Minerva/  said  bv  Modena,  pro- 
bably for  Medina ;  *  bear-hunting/  a  small,  and  spirited  picture,  by 
Hondius,  presented  in  1778,  by  W.  T.  Sweet ;  '  Charles  the  first,' 
a  half  lenffth  in  a  circular  frame,  supposed  to  have  been  copied 
from  Vandyke,  by  Stone ;  ^  queen  Anne,'  full  length,  Dahl ;  *  death  of 
Abel,'  Robert  Smirke,  esq.  R.  A.  presented  in  1779,  by  Mr.  T.  Mans- 
field, a  member  of  the  company :  '  Charles  the  second,'  whole  length, 
Huysman ;  *  William  the  third,'  whole  length,  sir  Godfrey  Kneller, 
given  by  the  artist ;  several  small  *  flower  pieces,'  painters  uncer* 
tain ;  '  martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian,'  by  Hayls,  or  Hayes;  *  Mr. 
deputy  Sanders,'  gold-beater,  a  master  of  the  company,  1680,  in  a 
circular  frame,  by  John  Cloeterraan ;  *  Catherine,  queen  to  Charles 
the  second,'  whole  length,  Huysman ;  *  Angels  appearing  to  the 
Shepherds,'  CoUoni;    '  Genius,  represented  as  drawing  from  the 

*  Graces  and  other  figures' ;  ^  a  Magdalen,'  small,  and  very  highly 
finished,  by  Gasper  Smitz,  or  Smith,  with  the  signature  I.  S.  16^: 
'  Camden,*  the  celebrated  antiquary,  who  was  a  member  of  this 
company,  in  his  tabard,  as  Clarencieulx,  king  at  arms ;  a  large 
'  flower  piece/  Baptiste,  given  bv  Charles  Catton,  esq.  R.A.  and  a 
large  picture  of '  architecture  of  the  Corinthian  order,'  by  Trevett. 
In  the  clerk's  dining  room,  all  the  greater  pannels  are  occupied  by 
paintings  of  distinct  subjects,  as  landscapes,  history,  ruins,  &c.  by 
various  artists,  painter-stainers ;  among  them  is  *  Diana  and  En«- 
dymion'  by  Parmentier,  and  a  good  picture  of  *  Perseus  and  Andro- 
meda.* It  seems  probable,  that  this  apartment  was  thus  fitted  up 
soon  after  the  rebuildmg  of  the  hall,  subsequently  to  the  great  fire. 
In  the  court  room  is  an  old  picture  displaying '  three  portraits/ 
(three  quarter  lengths)  of  former  masters  of  his  company ;  a  marble 
bust  of '  Mr.  Thomas  Evans,'  master  in  1687,  and  a  considerable 
ftienef actor,  by  Edward  Pierce,  the  younger,  who  sculptured  the 
drag(ms  on  the  monument.  Above  the  bust  is  his  arms,  €us,  a  fess 
between  three  fleur  de  lys  <»•,  repaired  in  1824 ;  a  head  of '  John 
Stock,  esq.'  of  Hampstead,*  and  a  full  length  portrait  of  sir  Jona- 
than Miles,  knt.  sheriff  in  1806,  and  a  Venetian  view. 

At  the  south  east  comer  of  St.  Peter'a-hill,  is  the  churchyard  of 
St.  Peter,  Paul's  wharf.  Some  remains  of  the  old  church  exist  on 
the  north  side,  and  attached  to  the  west  wall  is  the  following  in- 
scription : 

BBPOaS  T*  LATB  OaBADVnLL  VrVB, 

TBI!  WAS  Tt  PARISH  CHDRCH  j 

or  ST.  PBTBBS,  PAUL'S  WRABVB 

*  Vide  ante,  p.  599 
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DBMOLISBBD  SBPTEMBSR  1666 

AND  WAS  BRECTBD 

FOR  A  CHCRCB-TARDB 

ANNO  DOMINI  1675 

This  StoDe  wai  new  FacM  and  L«iter*d 

The  Wall  and  Iron  Pallisado'ii  erected. 

Mr.  Boxbll  Tarvbr>  *a»b» 

Mr.  William  Holmb  f  ^"*^  ^^***" 

Anno  Domini,  1779. 


^^M^^^»^#<»^»*»*»^^ 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 
Hutcry  arid  Topography  of  Tower  Ward. 

This  ward  derives  its  name  from  its  sitaatian,  being  adjadeot  to 
the  Tower  of-  London.  It  is  bounded  on  the  soath  by  the  river 
Thames,  on  the  east  by  Tower-hill  and  Aldgate-ward,  on  the  north 
by  Langboum-ward,  and  on  the  west  by  Billingsgate-ward ;  and  is 
governed  by  one  alderman,  and  twelve  commit>n-council-men.  It  is 
divided  into  the  twelve  following  precincts: — the  Dolphin,  Mincing- 
lane,  the  Salutation,  Rood,  Dice  Quay,  Ralph's  Quay,  Bear  Quay, 
Petty  Wales,  the  Rose,  Seething-laney  Mark-lane,  and  the  Angel. 

This  ward  contains  three  churches,  St.  Olave,  Hart-street ;  St. 
Dunstan  in  the  east,  and  AUhallows,  Barking. 

St,  Olave,  Hart-tireet, 

This  church  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  street  from  whidi 
its  name  is  derived ;  the  east  end  abutting  on  Seething-lane ;  it  is 
one  of  the  few  ancient  churches  which  escaped  the  great  fire ;  the 
original  foundation  was  prior  to  the  fourteenth  century,  as  New- 
court  in  his  Repertorium  records  William  de  Samford  to  have  been 
rector  of  it  in  1319.  The  present  buildmg,  however,  shevrs  no  visi- 
ble remains  of  that  period,  the  style  of  architecture  marking  the 
period  of  its  erection  at  an  mra  at  least  a  century  later.  The  pa- 
tronage of  this  rectory  appears  to  have  been  anciently  in  the  family 
of  the  Nevils,  and  is  at  present  in  the  hands  of  trustees  for  the 
parish.  The  plan  shews  a  nave  and-  side  aisles,  a  vestry  being 
attached  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  south  aisle,  and  a 
tower  to  the  west  end  of  the  same  aisle  ;  the  nave  extends  westward 
to  a  greater  length  than  its  aisles,  a  porti<Hi  of  the  north  aisle  being 
occupied  by  the  rectorial  house,  and  in  this  respect  the  plan  strik- 
ingly resembles  that  of  St.  Alban  s.  Wood-street.*  The  walb  are 
substantially  built  with  stone  covered  with  conipo.  The  west  end 
of  the  church  is  concealed  from  observation  by  the  adjacent  build- 
ings.   The  north  aisle  has,  near  the  west  end,  a  pointed  doorway, 

•  Described  al  p.  467. 
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surmounted  with  a  square-headed  architrave,  the  mouldings  resting 
on  columns  attached  to  the  jambs ;  the  spandrils  are  enriched  with 
quaterfoiis  enclosing  shields ;  the  bearings  defaced ;  the  columns 
and  some  other  decayed  portions  were  restored  in  1822,  at  which 
time  a  Doric  frontispiece  affixed  to  this  doorway  was  removed,  and 
a  modem  window,  above  it,  was  walled  up ;  in  this  aisle  are  three 
windows  with  low  pointed  arches,  bounded  by  sweeping  cornices, 
and  divided  into  three  lights  by  two  perpendicular  muUions  with 
arched  heads  enclosing  five  sweeps ;  the  upright  is  finished  with  a 
plain  parapet  substituted  for  the  battlements  which  existed  in  1736, 
when  Toms*s  print  of  the  church  was  published  ;  above  the  aisles 
rises  a  clerestory,  the  windows  of  which  correspond  with  those  of 
the  aisle,  and  the  wall  is  also  fmished  with  a  parapet.     The  east 
front  shews  some  remains  of  an  earlier  style  of  architecture  than 
the  parts  already  described ;  in  the  north  aisle  and  chancel  are 
windows  whose  arches  are  more  acutely  pointed  than  the  others 
in  the  church,  whilst  that  in  the  south  aisle  exactly  resembles  those 
which  are  previously  described  ;  the  two  former  windows  have  been 
despoiled  of  their  tracery,  the  perpendicular  mullions  only  remain- 
ing ;  the  great  east  window  was,  in  the  last  repair,  A.  D.  1822, 
cleared  of  the  unsightly  stone  work  which  remained,  and  a  uew  de- 
sign of  Bath  stone  substituted  in  the  style  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
consistmg  of  three  perpendicular  mullions  surmounted  by  orna- 
mental quatrefoils  occupying  the  head  of  the  arch ;  the  architect 
allowed  himself  to  be  misled  by  the  form  of  the  arch,  which  might 
at  first  view  be  taken  for  a  work  of  the  above  date ;  but  the  least  re- 
search would  have  discovered  that  it  belonged  to  a  period  at  least  a 
century  later  than  the  ornaments  which  have  been  added  ;  the  tra- 
cery introduced  should  have  consisted  of  perpendicular  mullions,  the 
smaller  ones  in  the  head  of  the  main  ardi  being  made  to  intersect ; 
the  west  window  of  the  tower,  still  existing  in  its  origmal  state,  would 
have  furnished  a  correct  design.  The  south  side  assimilates  in  its  ge- 
neral features  with  the  northern  already  described  ;  a  doorway  cor- 
responds with  that  on  the  other  side,  and  is  shielded  with  a  porch. 
The  vestry  is  built  of  brick  in  th«  domestic  style  of  the  seventeenth 
century  with  a  gable  roof  tiled,  and  dripping  eaves.    The  tower  is 
in  three  stories,  a  stone  staircase  being  formed  at  the  south-west 
angle  on  an  octagon  turret ;  the  exterior  of  the  tower  has  been 
modernized,  and  all  the  windows,  except  the  western,   altered  to 
circular  headed  ones ;  the  west  window  has  an  arch  of  the  same 
form  as  the  north-east  window  of  the  church ;  but  the  mulli<His  and 
tracery  are  perfect ;  it  is  divided  by  two  muUions  into  three  lights, 
having  arched  heads  enclosing  five  sweeps ;  the  head  of  the  arch 
occupied  with  smaller  perpendicular  mullions  to  correspond ;  the 
elevation  of  the  tower  is  finished  with  a  cornice  and  parapet,  and 
above  the  platform  rises  a  wooden  polygonal  turret  ending  in  a 
cupola  and  vane.     The  entrance  to  the  church  is  by  the  doorways 
in  the  north  and  south  aisles,  and  the  floor  of  the  church  is 
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considerably  below  the  lerel  of  the  street,  being  approached  by  le- 
▼eral  steps  descending  from  these  doorways.  The  uave  and  aisles  aie 
divided  by  three  pointed  arches  on  each  side,  which  are  not  remark- 
able for  beauty;  the  archivolts  are  moulded  and  rest  oo  pillars 
composed  of  the  usual  clusters ;  the  pillars  are  low,  and  want  light- 
ness ;  the  intercolnmniatioos  are  unusually  wide,  the  style  of  ar- 
chitecture agrees  with  the  eastern  windows,  but  is  older  than  the 
windows  in  the  side  walls.*  The  original  oak  ceiling  remains 
in  a  perfect  state,  but '  most  gracefully  whitewashed'  instead  of  the 
fine  old  brown  tint  set  off  with  gilding,  which  it  formerly  possessed. 
The  beams  which  sustain  the  ceiling  of  the  nave,  are  alternately 
arched  and  horixontal ;  the  latter  are  situated  above  the  points  of 
the  whidows  of  the  clerestory,  and  the  former  correspond  with  the 
piers  between  such  wmdows ;  the  arched  beams  spring  from  corbels, 
the  northern  ones  bemg  sculptured  with  angels  holding  shields, 
•nsigned  with  merchants  marks  and  heraldic  bearings,  but  nearly 
obliterated  by  the  economical  though  coarse  materials  which  the 
eminently  tasteful  parochial  authorities  of  1822  though  fit  to  use  in 
*  beautifying  the  cnurch.*  The  corresponding  corbels  on  the  south 
side,  have  merely  shields  affixed  to  brackets ;  some  of  them  are 
charged  with  two  lions  passant  gardant  in  pale ;  the  north  side  of 
the  clerestory  is  evidently  older  than  the  one  last  described.  The 
intervals  between  the  main  beams  are  pannelled  into  square  com- 
partments, with  flowers  and  shields  at  the  angles  ;  (he  design 
being  at  once  simple  and  tasteful.  The  aisles  have  a  plainer  ceiling, 
corresponding  with  the  centre  in  its  design  and  decorations ;  the 
corbels  are  plain,  except  one  on  the  south  aisle,  which  is  sculptured 
with  a  male  figure,  habited  in  a  loose  garment.  At  the  west  end 
of  the  nave  is  a  gallery  contaming  an  organ,  which  occupies  a  recess 
between  the  tower  and  rectory  house,  which,  as  before  observed,  pro- 
trude into  the  church.  Other  galleries  are  constructed  m  the  aisles, 
which  greatly  injure  the  effect  of  the  interior ;  the  fronts  shew  a 
heavy  attic  in  oaa  ;  by  the  supports  of  a  portion  of  the  south  gallery, 
it  appears  that  an  older  one  existed  there  before  the  present,  with 
which  it  has  been  incorporated.  He  altar  screen  is  of  oak,  in  a 
different  style  of  architecture  to  the  church ;  it  is  ornamented  with 
two  Corinthian  pilasters,  sustaining  an  architrave  cornice,  vrith  an 
arch  above  the  centre,  surmounted  by  a  pediment ;  in  the  spaa- 
drils  are  cherubs  in  relief,  and  the  arch  is  filled  with  a  painting 
of  a  choir  of  cherubs,  which  supply  the  place  of  *  the  figure  (tf 
an  old  man  between  two  glories,'  mentioned  in  Seymour's '  Sur- 
vey of  London.^t  The  screen  is  surmounted  by  the  royal  arms, 
altered  at  the  last  repair  to  those  of  the  reigning  sovereign.    The 

•  The  cborch  wm  gradually  reballt  works, 
daring  the  afteealh  and  MoccHiD^  ♦  It  it  aot   haprofaafale  thai   thb 

centuries.    Stow  recorda  Richsrd  and  ijaMliBgof  the  Atmiebty  fofoied  a  por- 

Robert  Ceelv  a»  builders  in  part  of  tioo  oftbeaocieDtalCarpi — 
this  church,  bat  gives  do  date  to  their 
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pulpit  and  dcskB  ue  groQpcd  in  tke  bomt  of  the  altar  lailv  s  tkey 
are  not  remarkable  for  ornament.  The  font  is  a  plain  nHurble  baain 
of  an  octagon  form ;  it  now  occupies  a  pew  near  the  eaat  end  of 
the  north  aisle.  The  entrance  to  the  vestry  is  by  an  elegant 
pointed  doorway,  m  the  north  wall  of  the  church,  with  enriched 
spandrils.  The  ceiling  of  the  room  is  finished  with  pannels  and 
ornaments  in  plaister  work,  the  principal  subject  bemg  an  angel  of 
nearly  full  size,  in  relief,  but  of  inferior  execution.  Over  the  chim- 
ney-piece the  three  Christian  virtues  are  painted  in  tihiaroscuro. 
The  east  window  of  the  church,  on  its  nstoratioii,  was  avnamented 
with  some  stained  glass^  in  the  tracery  of  the  arched  head,  executed 
by  Mr.  James  of  6ray*s  Inu  road ;  the  lour  lower  quaterfoils  con- 
tain the  evangelists,  Uie  succeeding  two,  saints  Peter  and  Paul,  and 
the  others  are  occupied  by  a  choir  of  dierubs,  and  the  descending 
dove. 

Tiie  monnmenis  are  very  numerous  and  interesUng ;  the  follow- 
ing particulars  of  them  are  prindpally  gleaned  from  a  very  accurate 
description  of  the  church  which  appeared  in  the  Gentleman's  Mag. 
in  1823.* 

The  first  in  point  of  estimation,  b  the  statue  of  sir  Andrew  Ric- 
card,  erected  by  the  Turkey  company,  which  now  occupies  a  splen- 
did niche  below  the  western  gallery ;  this  niche  has  a  handsome 
hexagonal  canopy,  with  quaterfoils,  arches,  and  a  wreath  of  foliage 
all  delicately  carved  in  the  best  style  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  it 
was  originally  the  receptacle  of  a  font  or  holy  water  basin. 

Sir  Andrew  Riccard,  who  died  in  1872,  was  a  considerable  be- 
'nefactor  to  the  parish,  and  he  vested  the  advowsou  of  the  living  in 
five  trustees,  to  be  elected,  from  time  to  time,  from  among  the  pa^ 
rishionere.  Sir  Andrew's  grave-stone  is  near  the  altar ;  and  for  fur- 
ther panegyric,  the  plate  thereon  refers  the  reader  to  the  inscriptions 
which  accompanied  his  statue,  erected  on  the  north  ude  of  the 
church.  In  this  locality  the  said  statue  was,  until  the  construction, 
some  years  ago,  of  the  north  gallery  interfered  with  it ;  it  was  then, 
although  a  very  respectable  piece  of  sculpture,  allowed  to  remain 
for  many  yean  enclosed  in  the  gallery,  the  legs  being  below,  and 
the  head  above  the  floor ;  it  was  afterwards  placed,  and  now  re- 
mains in  the  situation  under  the  west  gallery,  central  it  is  true,  but 
from  its  obscurity,  badly  calculated  to  display  the  merits  of  the  ar- 
tist. The  present  pedestal  b  very  low,  and  bears  a  modem  inscrip- 
tion. The  two  tablets  with  Latm  inscriptions^  quoted  by  Newoourt, 
havmg,  however,  lately  been  discovered,  are  attached  to  the  wall 
immediately  behind  the  statue.  Sir  Andrew  has  in  his  right  hand 
a  scroll  expressed  as  rolled  up,  and  not,  as  stated  by  Strype,  '  a 
hammer  or  mallet,  as  president  of  the  Turkey  company.' 

Four  of  the  monuments  have  been  lamentably  mterfered  with, 
also,  and  partially  obscured  by  the  erection  ol  the  south  gallery ; 

*  Vol.  leiii.  part  L  pp.  907, 815,aBdertfae  mgnatnre  of  I.  B- G. 
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namelyt  a  very  fine  old  noDnmeiit  an  the  south  wmll  beloDgiof^fd 
the  Deane  family;  a  lespectable  one  to  the  memory  of  Peter 
Turner ;  abo  the  tablet  inscribed  to  his  father  Dr.  Turner ;  and 
the  monument  of  sir  John  Mennes,  knt.  In  the  north  able,  the 
artificers  were  more  sparing,  by  not  continuing;  the  gallery  quite 
so  far  as  the  eastern  wall ;  but  even  here»  a  portion  of  the  hand- 
some monument  to  the  Bayning  family  has  not  escaped  mjury  from 
these  spoliators. 

In  respect  to  the  fair  marble  tomb  mentioned  by  Stow  to  have 
been  constructed  loathe  memory  of  sir  John  Raddiffe  (son  of  Robert 
earl  of  Sussex),  and  Anne  his  wife,  no  part  of  it  is  remaining  ;  and 
if  the  aforementioned  monument  pf  Peter  Turner,  which  is  slated  in 
the  aforesaid  edition  to  be  behind  this  tomb,  be  a  just  criterion  as 
to  its  locality,  it  was  situated  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle ; 
but  the  inscription  relative  to  sir  John  (who  died  m  1568),  and  the 
sculpture  of  bis  armorial  bearings,  appear  now  in  the  east  wall  of 
the  north  aisle ;  also  near  to  them,  and  within  a  rudely  excavated 
niche,  is  an  erect  figure  in  armour,  of  full  size  (and  from  the  posi- 
tion of  the  helmet  behind  the  neck  it  has  evidently  once  been  re- 
cumbent), well  carved  in  marble,  or  alabaster,  but  now  truncated  at 
the  knees.  This  is  probably  the  representation  of  the  said  knigfati 
which,  it  seems,  was  once  l^ing  along  the  tomb ;  but  of  the  figure 
of  his  wife,  who  is  described  to  have  been  represented  in  a  kneeling 
posturaJtNfside  him,  and  of  the  inscription  to  her  memory,  no  rem- 
nant can  be  traced. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  still  remaining  the  brass^ 
tablet  with  engraved  effigies  of  John  Orgone  and  Ellene  his  wife,* 
and  beneath  the  following  inscription  and  merchant's  mark. 


9n  <Solr  f  s  mg 

1584. 

96^  ®r0one  $c  (SUtnt  U»  ^^^^ 

9L»9  ix^M.  BO  bt  Pt> 
ft0  9  atn,  pou  0Dau  iit ; 
.    Ci^at  D  gaQt.  tfiat  D  i^abe ;  ^ 
Stjat  9  spent,  tjbat  9  liaDf, 
CbU0  9  enUe  aU  tav  tO0te, 
^m  9  Uf te,  itiat  9  lo«t.— im4. 

In  the  edition  of  1833,  the  date  is  put  down    1501 ;  and  the  m- 
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BcriptioD  itself  is  copied  incorriectly.  •  These  errors  have  also  been 
continued  in  subsequent  editions. 

Near  to  the  supposed  figure  of  sir  John  Raddiffe  is  the  hand- 
some monument  of  Peter  Cappone,  a  Florentine  gentleman,  who 
died  Not.  6, 1582 ;  the  principal  object  is  an  alabaster  figure,  the 
size  of  life,  beautifully  sculptured.  Partly  on  the  adjoining  column, 
and  in  other  parts  on  the  north  wall  of  the  nave,. near  the  altar,  is 
the  aforesaid  monument  erected  to  the  Baynmg  family,  one  of 
whom,  lord  Sudbury,  was  a  benefactor  to  this  parish.  It  consists  of 
two  kneeling  figures,  exceedingly  well  sculptured,  and  is  inscribed  to 
the  memory  o?  Andrew  Bayning,  some  time  alderman  of  London, 
who  died  the  21st  of  December,  1610,  aged  67,  and  Paul  Bayning, 
esq.  some  time  sheriff  and  alderman  of  London,  who  died  Sept.  3, 
1616,  aged  77. 

In  a  niche  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  and  also  near  the  altar, 
is  a  kneeling  female  figure,  but  without  inscription.  The  arms  ac- 
companying it  are  ....  between  three  round les  ...  a  chevron 
engrailed  ....  on  a  chief  ....  between  two  croslets  fitcby 
....  a  lion  passant. 

Of  the  twenty-six  monuments  or  inscriptions  recorded  in  Stow's 
London,  of  1633,  eight  of  them  have  been  already  alluded  to  ;  and 
at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle,  the  text  hand  inscription  to 
Thomas  Morley,  gent,  is  preserved.  There  are  three  which  have 
not  been  before  mentioned,  namely,  those  of  Schrader,  Ludolph  de 
Werder,  and  Elssenhaimer  ;  but  of  the  fourteen  others,  there  are 
not  any  remaining  at  the  present  day,  unless  hidden  by  portions  of 
the  galleries. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle,  is,  however,  a  fractured  black 
marble  slab,  which  may  have  constituted  one  of  them  ;  there  is  also 
a  slab  in  the  north  aisle  ;  and  another  within  a  short  space  north- 
ward of  the  door  of  the  vestry ;  of  both  of  which  the  inscriptions 
or  inlaymgs  are  at  this  time  obliterated  or  removed.  The  first  men- 
tioned of  these  three  slabs  has  had  a  large  plate  inserted  towards 
the  middle ;  above  are  three  inlaid  shields  of  white  marble,  but  no 
vestige  of  any  bearings  now  appears  upon  either  of  them,  and  round 
this  slab  is  an  inlaid  border  also  of  white  marble. 

Several  monuments  recording  persons  who  died  after  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  appear  in  various  parts  of  this  fabric. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  south  gallery  is  a  very  handsome  monu- 
ment consisting  of  four  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order  supporting 
a  pediment  and  continued  entablature,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
shield  of  arms,  Gu,  a  lion  couchant  or.  on  a  chief  or.  three  cres- 
cents ^11.  Crest.  A  demi  li<m  or.  holding  in  his  dexter  paw  a 
cresoent  gu,  and  at  each  end  well  carved  death's  heads.  Between 
the  two  middle  columns  is  an  arched  niche  within  which  is  a  male 
in  half  armour,  and  female  figure  kneeling  at  a  small  altar.  The 
costume  is  of  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  at  the  foot 
of  the  altar  are  two  children  in  swaddling  cloths.     Between  the 
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other  colamn  are  two  lennJe  kDeeling  figures,  wiUi  dbrib  is  licir 
hands.    The  whole  is  painted  in  nataral  colours. 

On  the  south  wall  of  the  nave,  and  immedialelj  oyer  the  niche 
which  eoatains  the  kneeling  female  figure  ahove  mentioned,  is  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Jeffrey  Kirby»  esq.  and  one  of  his 
danghteiB ;  he  waaaldovman  of  LondoD,  and  died  in  1038,  and  his 
daughter  in  1034. 

There  are  two  mnral  monuments,  ornamented  with  well  sculp- 
tured female  busts,  one  on  the  north  wall  of  the  chance!  inscribed 
to  the  memory  of  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Samuel  Pepys,  esq.  who  died 
Nov.  10, 10^,  aged  29,  and  another  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave 
to  the  memory  of  Elixabeth,  daughter  of  sir  WilHam  Gore,  who 
died  July  18, 1000,  aged  10. 

A  stone  tablet  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle  records  a  dona- 
tion of  John  Highlord,  sen.  40s.  per  annum  to  bny  Newcastle  coal 
for  the  poor  of  the  pansh. 

The  church  is  64  feet  long,  54  broad,  and  91  high,  and  the 
height  of  the  steeple  is  186  feet,- 

A  good  print  of  this  church  from  the  north  east  was  published  in 
1730  by  R.  West,  and  W.  H.  Toms.  Since  that  period  (but  many 
years  ago)  plain  parapets  have  been  introduced  instead  of  the  bat- 
tlements ;  also  the  porch  to  the  north  entrance,  hnilt  in  1074,  like- 
wise the  clock  faces  with  projecting  beams,  and  other  matters  be- 
longing thereto  have  been  removed. 

An  arched  gateway  or  portal  at  the  south  east  part  of  the  church- 
yard, is  a  goad  specimen  of  the  style  which  prevailed  about  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  and  the  entrance  to  the  smaller  burial 
ground,  which  is  opposite  to  the  east  end  of  the  church,  is  one  of 
those  examples,  which,  allhough  not  very  rare,  yet,  possessing  a 
superfluity  of  carving,  in  which  death's  heads,  crossed  bones,  and 
other  such  emblems  of  frail  mortality,  are  bountifully  btroduced, 
are  nevertheless  objects  of  curiosity. 

St.  Dmuian  in  the  East. 

This  church  is  situate  on  the  west  side  of  St.  DunstanVhill,  Upper 
Thames-street.  It  u  so  named  from  St.  Dunstan,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  The  patronage  of  this  rectory  was  anciently  in  the 
prior  and  canons  of  Canterbury,  who,  in  1305,  granted  it  to  Simcn 
their  archbishop,  and  his  successors,  in  whom  it  still  remains,  and 
is  one  of  the  thirteen  peculiars  in  this  city  belmging  to  the  archie- 
piscopal  see  of  Canterbury. 

This  church,  in  ancient  records,  is  marked  as  beingjiixl«  herrisi 
'  next  the  Tower,'  and  therefore,  probably,  was  the  nearest  parish 
church  to  that  fortress  ;  this  would  give  it  priority  to  '  AUhallowea, 
Berkiug,'  which  was  originally  a  chapel  founded  by  king  Richard  I. 
about  1100.     It  was  repaired  in  1031,  at  an  expense  of  2,400/. 

The  extent  of  this  building,  or  at  least  of  the  premises  annexed 
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to  it,  was  much  beyond  what  might  have  been  aappoaed  from  late 
appearances.  *  It  was/  says  Stow,  '  a  fairs  and  large  church,  of 
ancient  building,  and  withm  a  large  church-yaid.'  In  digging  for 
the  foundation  of  the  present  edifice,  immense  walls  of  chalk  and 
nibble  were  traced  extendiaf  in  all  directions,  especially  norili- 
waids. 

Considerable  icmaias  of  the  floor  of  the  old  church  existed  about 
two  feet  below  the  pavement ;  it  was  adorned  with  glased  and 
ornamented  tessera,  some  of  a  very  elegant  pattern.  In  the  wall  on 
the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle,  were  two  piscinm  of  freestone  much 
injured. 

Lady  Williamson  of  Hale*s-hall,  Norfolk,  contributed  near  4,000/. 
towards  the  restoration  of  the  fabric. 

About  the  south  porch  of  the  late  edifice  was  the  following  in* 
scription  :— 

This  charcb  and  iCeeplei  afker  the  dreadfol  eonflaf  ratios,  Abo.  Dom.  1666, 
vera  re-edified  and  repairedj  Anno  Dom.  1667,  1668,  1660^— Tlumiai  Uttdl, 
and  ThooDai  Normao,,  aod  John  Hevit,  Richard  Meyoell,  Michael  Clipahain, 
charch-wardeDfl. 

The  damage  which  the  church  sustained  on  the  above  occasion 
was  repaired  by  sir  Christopher  Wren ;  the  windows  of  the  aisles 
retained  their  tracery  tolerably  perfect,  displaying  the  architecture 
of  the  fourteenth  century ;  the  clerestory  was  filled  with  Venetian 
windows,  and  the  internal  clustered  pillars  cased  over  with  plaister 
and  made  into  Tuscan  columns ;  the  east  window  was  filled  up,  and 
the  wall  internally  screened  with  a  painted  curtain  above  the  altar. 
In  the  year  1817,  it  being  ascertained  that  the  building  was  capa- 
ble of  no  further  reparations,  the  parish  determined  on  rebuilding 
the  church,  and  on  the  26th  November  in  the  above  year,  the  first 
stone  was  laid  at  the  north  east  corner,  by  his  grace  the  present 
archbishop  of  Canterbury;  and  the  building  being  finished,  was 
opened  for  divine  service  14th  January,  1821,  D.  Lung,  esq.  bebig 
the  architect. 

The  plan  of  the  old  church  has  been  scrupulously  adhered  to ;  it 
shews  a  nave  with  side  aisles  of  an  undue  breadth,  with  a  square 
tower  at  the  west  end,  a  small  chancel  at  the  east,  and  a  vestry  porch 
affixed  to  the  north  aisle ;  the  steeple  is  the  work  of  sir  Christopher 
Wren,  and  it  has  always  been  admired  by  the  best  architectural 
critics,  for  the  singular  elegance  of  its  design,  and  the  science  and 
skill  displayed  in  its  construction,  and  from  the  circumstance  of 
this  structure  having  been  a  favourite  design  of  the  architect's,  it 
has  been  designated  '  Sir  Christopher  Wren*s  daughter.' 

The  steeple  is  composed  of  two  principal  members,  a  square 
tower  of  three  prindpal  stories  divided  by  cornices,  and  a  spire  ; 
the  north  side  of  the  lower  stories  being  concealed  by  an  adjacent 
house ;  the  first  story  has  entrances  in  the  west  and  south  fronts 
with  pointed  arches,  having  crocketted  canopies  in  imitation  of 
the  architecture  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  the  heads  of  the  arches 
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are  filled  with  perpendicular  mullioDs  springing  from  elliptic  ardies 
formed  within  the  pointed  ones  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the 
height  of  the  openings.     The  second  and  third  stories  have  each  a 
pannelied  stylobate ;  in  the  west  and  southern  faces  of  the  second 
storv  are  pointed  windows  of  three  lights  divided  by  muUions.  the 
head  of  each  arch  being  occupied  by  perpendicular  subordinate 
mullions,  and  bounded  by  a  sweeping  cornice.     In  the  stylobate  of 
the  third  story  is  a  square  panne],   enriched  at  the  angles  with 
quatrefoils  which  in  the  north  and  south  fronts  enclose  the  dials ;  at 
the  angles  of  the  tower  are  buttresses,  which  from  this  period  takeaa 
octangular  form ;  the  third  story  is  more  lofty  than  the  others,  and 
has  a  window  m  each  aspect  divided  by  mulli(ms  mto  three  lights, 
the  head  of  the  arch  occupied  by  two  circles  enclosing  six  sweeps, 
and  bounded  by  a  sweeping  cornice ;    above  the  cornice  which 
crowns  this  story,  the  elevation  finishes  with  battlements,  and  the 
angular  buttresses  are  pannelied  and  carried  to  a  considerable 
height  above  the  battlements,  and  are  made  to  end  in  octangular 
obelisks  crowned  with  finials ;  in  the  middle  of  each  face  of  the 
elevation  is  d  square  pedestal,  taking  its  rise  from  the  cornice  of  the 
third  story,  and  finishing  above  the  battlements  iii  a  pinnacle  of  the 
same  form ;  the  beauty,  however,  of  the  design  lies  in  the  spire,  which 
commences  with  four  flying  buttresses  springing  from  the  angular 
pinnacles,  and  uniting  in  a  common  centre,  forming  an  open  crown 
of  great  lightness  and  elegance ;  the  four  buttresses  upcm  their  junc- 
tion  insensibly  lose  themselves  in  an  octangular  spire,  the  base  of 
which  is  pierced  with  four  openmgs  filled  m  with  tracery,  and  the  ele- 
vation is  so  justly  proportioned  that  the  whole  structure  forms  one  of 
the  most  harmonious  designs  perhaps  ever  witnessed ;  the  spire  is 
finished  with  a  capital  and  vane ;  the  old  tower  of  Bow*  gave  the 
original  idea  to  the  architect,  although  the  chureh  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Newcastle,  is  usually  quoted  as  Wren's  authority  for  the  present  de- 
sign; but  whichever  of  these  several  specimens  was  the  original,  sir 
Christopher  has  improved  upon  his  authority,  for  however  lament- 
able the  glaring  defects  of  the  detail  may  be,  the  ensemble  is  so 
strikingly  beautiful,  that  the  design  stands  unrivalled  even  by  actual 
works  of  antiquity.    The  ground  floor  of  the  tower  forms  a  porch 
to  the  church,  but  the  architect  has  tastelessly  covered  it  with  a 
pannelied  dome  ceiling,  enriched  with  Italian  ornaments.     In  the 
new  church,  Mr.  Laing  has  aimed  at  assimilating  his  architecture 
with  the  steeple,  the  windows  in  the  aisles  being  copies  of  the  lower 
ones  in  the  tower,  and  those  of  the  clerestory  are,  in  the  like  man- 
ner, imitations  of  the  higher  windows  in  the  same  structure.    The 
present  church  is  built  with  brick  faced  with  stmie.     In  the  west  end 
of  the  south  aisle,  the  only  portion  of  that  front  which  is  visible,  is 
a  window,  only  differing  from  those  in  the  second  story  of  the  tower 
in  its  greater  dimensions  ;  the  south  aisle  has  five  windows  of  a  si* 

•  Vide  ante,  p.  488. 
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Aihur  design,  with  slender  buttresses  off  a  modem  character-  at* 
lached  to  the  piers.     Above  the  points  of  the  windows.is  a  cornice, 
over  which  the  upright  finishes  with  a  plain  parapet,  and  the  but- 
tresses with  square  crocketted  pinnacles :  near  Uie  west  end  is  a 
pointed  doorway.    The  clerestory  has  windows  corresponding  in 
number    with  Uie  aisles,  and   in   design  with  those  already  de- 
scribed in  the  upper  story  of  the  tower.     The  east  front  consists  of 
a  centre  in  advance  before  the  aisles,  the  wall  being  nearly  occupied 
by  a  .large  window,  made  by  mullions  into  five  lights,  which  are 
divided  by  a  transom  stone  into  two  tiers ;  the  head  of  the  arch  is  filled 
with  small  perpendicular  muUicms  diverging  into  arched  heads,  which 
very  gracefully  intersect  each  other ;  the  whole  is  bounded  with  a 
sweeping  cornice,  resting  upon  busts,  one  of  which  represents  king 
George  III.,  and  the  other  the  present  archbishop  of  Canterbury ; 
the  angles  of  this  design  are  strengthened  with  double  buttresses, 
which  end  in  pinnacles,  and  the  parapet  is  pierced  with  upright 
divisions  with  trefoil  heads;  the  aisles  have  windows  in  this  point 
of  view,  uniform  with  the  flanks.     The  first  division  from  the  east 
of  the  north  aisle  has  a  large  square  porch  attached  to  it,  having 
an  entrance  in  its  east  front ;  the  frontispiece  shews  a  pointed  arch, 
with  moulded  architraves,  sustained  on  columns  attached  to  the, 
jambs,  and  inscribed  within  a  square  headed  architrave  and  sweep- 
mg  cornice ;  the  spandrils  are  enriched  with  quaterfoils,  enclosing 
shields,  sculptured   with  the  following  arms  in  relief:  1st  king 
George  III. ;  2nd  the  see  of  Canterbury,  impaling  quarterly;  1st 
and  4th  two  bars,  a  chief  quarterly,  the  1st  and  4th  quarters  charged 
with  two  fleur  de  lys,  and  the  2nd  or  3rd  with  a  lion  passant  gar- 
dant  for  Manners,  2nd  and  3rd  a  canton  for  Sutton,  being  the  arms 
of  his  grace,  Charles  (Manners  Sutton)  archbishop  of  Canterbury ; 
the  doors  are  oak  enriched  with  moulduiffs  in  relief,  in  the  style  of 
the  windows ;  at  the  angles  ;of  the  porch  are  buttresses,  and  the 
north  and  west  fronts  have  each  a  narrow  window  divided  by  a 
single  muUion  into  two  lights,  surmounted  by  a  circle  enclosing  six 
sweeps;  the  walls  are  finished  with   parapets;  a  corresponding 
building,  but  of  a  subordinate  character,  is  attached  to  the  division  of 
the  aisle  nearest  the  west,  and  the  interval  between  the  two  is  filled 
with  windows  and  buttresses;  the  clerestory  is  also  uniform' with 
its  opposite  front.    The  vestry  room  occupies  a  continuation  of  the 
western  end  of  the  north  aisle ;  it  is  lighted  by  a  window  of  a  similar 
design  to  those  in  the  aisles.     The  interior  is  divided  as  usual  at  the 
west  end  by  a  screen,  formmg  a  vestibule  below  the  gallery ;  the  screen 
is  richly  and  tastefully  carved  in  open  work,  consisting  of  a  series  of 
arches,  filled  with  tracery,  of  a  design  assimilatuig  with  the  aisle  win- 
dows, and  separated  by  buttresses ;  the  spandrils  are  enriched,  and 
the  front  of  the  gallery  above  is  ornamented  with  pannelling,  filled 
with  shields  in  circles  ;  the  organ,  which  stands  in  the  centre  of  this 
gallery,  has  its  case  ornamented  in  unison  with  the  church ;  the 
arches  which  divide  the  nave  and  aisles,  commence  eastward  of  the 
VOL.  Ill  3  b 
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divbioo  oocttpied  by  thiii  gallery ;  od  each  side  of  tbe  na?e  aie 
fhre  pointed  arches,  the  architraves  moulded,  and  sustained  on  tbe 
usual  clusters  of  cohinins»  the  bases  of  which,  in  Gonsequence  of  the 
judicious  pew  arrangement,  are  not  concealed ;  from  thecapital  of  the 
internal  column  in  each  cluster,  rises  another  attached  to  the  spandiil 
of  the  main  arch,  and  from  which  springs  the  ribs  of  the  vaullefl 
ceiling ;  this  is  groined  in  plaister,  in  imitation  of  an  ancient  stone 
roof,  and  is  adorned  at  the  intersections  with  bosses,  the  central 
oMe*  displaying  the  arms  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  di- 
vision of  the  ceiling  over  the  altar,  and  the  corresponding  one 
above  the  organ,  are  not  groined,  but  the  soffit  is  enriched  with 
sunk  pannels  with  trefoil  extremities.  The  general  design  of  the 
ceiling  resembles  sir  Christopher  Wren's  at  St.  Alban's,  Wood-street.* 
The  divisions  at  the  east  and  west  extremities  are  in  the  style  of  the 
same  architect's  church  of  St.  Mary,  Aldermary.f  The  aisles  are 
not  grained,  but  the  ceiling  imitates  a  pannelled  oak  roof  in  the 
style  of  the  sixteenth  century,  resting  <m  arched  ribs  springing  from 
corbels.  The  altar  screen  is  in  a  very  inferior  style.  In  the  centre 
is  a  large  unsightly  niche  and  canopy  of  an  hexagonal  form,  sided 
by  four  upright  pannels  containing  the  usual  inscriptions,  and  two 
others  purely  ornamental ;  the  altar  table  and  rails  are  neatly 
carved.  The  pulpit  and  desks  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  nave». 
near  the  altar  rails  ;  the  former  is  poligonal,  ornamented  with  niches 
and  pannelling  in  oak,  and  the  reading  desk  is  of  the  same  wood, 
and  of  a  similar  but  subordinate  character.  The  door  entering  from 
the  porch  is  handsomely  carved  in  oak,  and  pierced  with  traceiy 
corresp<»iding  with  the  windows  :  the  pews  and  the  rest  of  the 
wood  work  harmonizes  with  the  general  character  of  the  building. 
The  font  is  octangular,  of  a  mean  design,  and  unworthy  of  the 
church :  it  occupies  a  pew  in  the  south  aisle.  The  east  vnndow  n 
entirely  filled  with  stamed  glass,  the  workmanship  of  Mr.  Backler 
of  Newman-street.  The  three  central  lights  in  the  lower  tier  are 
occupied  with  the  altar  of  incense,  the  brazen  candlesticks,  and 
other  emblems  of  the  old  law,  and  the  two  side  lights  contain  effigies 
of  Moses  and  Aaron,  on  pedestals,  with  canopies  over  their  heads ; 
the  five  upper  lights  have  effigies  of  our  Saviour,  in  the  centre,  be- 
tween the  four  evangelists,  all  of  whom  stand  upon  pedestals  and 
have  similar  canopies  over  their  heads ;  St.  Matthew  is  singularly 
made  to  write  with  his  left  band,  in  a  book  which  he  holds  with  his 
right ;  the  small  compartments  in  the  head  of  the  arch  shew  the 
arms  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  also  the  see  impaled  with  Man- 
ners Sutton  in  the  two  centre  lights,  and  the  royal  and  dty  arms  in 
two  side  divisions ;  the  other  compartments  are  filled  with  leaves 
and  Mosaic  work,  no  great  degree  of  taste  being  displayed  in  the 
enrichments,  and  the  barrenness  of  the  artist's  fancy  l>eing  observable 
in  the  double  repetition  of  the  archiepiscopal  arms.    The  aisle  win- 

♦  Vide  ante,  p.  469.  t  Ibid,  p.  4S7. 
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dowB  have  small  leaves,  and  tendrils  in  stained  ghuKi,  in  the  heads 
of  the  arches. 

The  various  'monuments  in  the  old  church  have  been  repaired, 
and  erected  in  the  present  in  the  same  relative  situations  which  they 
occupied  in  the  old  structure,  and  where  any  one  is  placed  in  a 
different  situation,  a  brass  plate  records  the  change  of  sit^. 

The  monuments  are  very  numerous  in  this  church ;  on  the  south- 
side  of  the  aisle  is  a  recumbent  effigy  of  sir  William  Russel,  knt. 
died  June  10, 1705,  aged  62.  On  each  side  are  weeping  boys. 
Near  this  are  two  tablets  to  the  memory  of  several  members  ;of 
the  Jortin  family.  In  the  same  aisle  is  an  oval  tablet  with  drapery, 
fruit,  flowers.  Sec,  to  sir  Peter  Paravicm,  knt.  died  Jan.  29, 1606.  Al 
the  west  end  of  this  aisle  is  a  nieat  monument,  ornamented  with  a 
basso  relievo  of  Fame  descending,  to  the  memory  of  Samuel  Turner, 
esq.  13  years  alderman  of  Tower-street  ward,  mayor  in  1769,  died 
Feb.  23,  1777,  aged  63. 

In  the  north  aisle  is  a  monument  to  dame  Dyonisia  Williamson, 
of  Hales  hall,  in  Norfolk,  1620.  At  the  north-east  corner  is  a  mo- 
nument witli  twisted  pillars,  to  the  memory  of  sir  John  Moore^  knt. 
lord  mayor  in  1682,  died  June  2, 1702,  aged  82. 

The  entrance  porch  has  a  groined  ceiling,  the  ribs  springing  from 
columns  in  the  angles  of  the  design,  and  the  vestry  room  is  similar. 

The  dimensions  are  as  follows : 

FMt     In. 

Length,  exclusive  of  tower .93    1^ 

Breadth  of  nave 18  lOf 

Aisles  each  •••......• 19    6 

Totalbreadth 63    4} 

Height  of  tower 180    6 

In  1417,  on  the  afternoon  of  Easter  Sunday,  a  violent  quarrel 
took  place  in  this  church,  between  the  ladies  of  the  lord  Strange 
and  sir  John  Trussell,  knt.  which  involved  the  husbands,  and,  at 
length,  terminated  in  a  general  contest.  Several  perM;xns  were  se^ 
riously  wounded  and  one  killed.  The  husbands  were  committed  to 
the  Poultry-compter,  and  the  arehbishop  of  Canterbury  excommu- 
nicated them. 

Mr.  Laing  in  his  account  of  this  church,  has  made  numerous  ex<* 
tracts  from  the  churchwarden's  accounts,  which  commence  as  early 
as  1460. 

In  this  church  was  an  establishment  or  brotherhood,  but  the 
number  of  members  is  not  known. 

The  ancient  church  contained  at  least  two  separate  chapels,  a 
Trinity  chapel  and  a  Lady  chapel ;  the  latter  was  to  the  north. 
There  was  also  an  organ  in  the  church. 

'  Item,  paide  to  John  Haddok  for  playing  at  organs  for  3  qrter 
of  a  yere,  that  is  to  say,  fro  Mydsomer  onto  our  Ladyday  altyr, 
xlf.  XXX  d.* 

3  b2 
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In  the  chun^  was  also  a  dock :  the  ffollowiog  entries  are  coriotrs, 

*  Item,  paid  the  xviij  day  of  Marche,  to  Gye  the  idasod  for  the 
crosse  in  the  chirche  yerd,  on  the  north  syde  of  the  chirche  yerd,  as 
hy  his  bill  apperith  to  xxiijs.  ixd.  wher  of  paid  be  the  prisb 
priest  xs«    And  so  paid  be  me  for  the  rest  xs,  xtf.' 

In  the  trees  in  the  church  yard  is  a  rookery.  Mr.  Laing  says, 
'  A  hooFe  opposite  to  the  church  is  charged  with  a  yearly  rent  i^ 
three  pounds,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  rooks  in  the  trees 
of  St.  Dunstan's  churcn  yard,  with  ozier  twigs,  to  enable  them  to 
build  their  nests  without  trouble,  and  for  other  sustenance.  These 
rooks  oocasionatly  resort  to  the  Tower  of  London,  where  they  build 
in  the  White  tower ;  and  after  the  interval  of  some  years,  they  re- 
turn again  to  St.  Dunstan  V* 

A  part  of  the  church  yard  was  known  under  the  distmction  of 
*  the  Pardon  diurch  yard.^ 

AUhttllai»9  Barhmg. 

The  parish  church  of  Allhallows  Barking,  is  of  andent  foun- 
dation. We  may  judge  of  its  antiquity  from  a  chapel  which 
king  Richard  I.  founded  therein  upwards  of  500  years  ago.  This 
ehapel  was  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Barking  diurch,  and  some 
authors  have  fwritten  that  kis  heart  was  buried  there  under  the 
high  altar.  This  chapel  was  coofirmed  and  augmented  by  king 
Edward  I.  Edward  lY.  gave  licence  to  his  cousin  John,  earl  St 
Worcester,  to  found  there  a  brotherhood  for  a  master  and  brethren. 
Anfthe  gave  to  the  custos  of  that  fraternity,  which  was  sir  John 
Scot,knt.  Thomas  Colt^  John  Tate,- and  John  Croke,  the  priory  of 
Totingbroke,  and  the  advowson  of  the  parish  church  of  Streatham, 
in  the  county  of  Surrv^  wRh  all  the  members  and  appurtenances, 
and  a  part  of  the  priory  of  Okeborne  in  Wiltshire,  both  priors 
aliens,  and  appobted  it  to  be  called  the  kmg*s  chapel  or  chantry. 
In  capello  heat€B  Marim  de  Barking. 

;  Richard  III.  new  built  this  chapel,  and  founded  therem  a  college 
of  priests,  consisting  of  a  dean  and  six  canons,  all  which  that  king 
placed  there.  The  deanery  he  gave  to  Edmund  Chadertoo,  a  great 
favourite  of  his.  The  canmiries  he  disposed,  at  the  time  that  Cha- 
derton  was  made  dean,  to  these  persons  following,  vis.  Mr.  Thomas 
Cowton,  a  canon  there  ;  Richara  Baldry  another ;  Mr.  Jane  ano- 
ther ;  Richard  Seifie,  another ;  Maculin  Cosin,  another.  Hamend 
de  Lega  was  buried  in  that  chapel.  Robert  Tate,  mayor  of  London, 
1488,  and  others,  were  there  buried. 

The  college  was  suppressed  and  pulled  down  in  the  year  1548, 
the  2nd  of  king  Edws^  VI.  The  ground  was  employed  as  a  garden 
plat  during  the  reigns  of  king  Edward,  queen  Mary,  and  part  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  till  at  length  a  large  strong  frame  of  timber  and 
brick  was  set  thereon,  and  employed  as  a  storehouse  of  merchants 
goods  brought  from  die  sea,  by  sir  William  Winter,  &c. 

•  P. 
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""   It  18  an  impropriatioiiy  in  the  gift  of  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bttry,  about  1261.  per  annam  yalue*  in  lies  of  tithes. 

Ine  church  b  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Tower-street,  on 
the  east  side  of  Seethinf-Iane ;  it  is  the  most  spacious  and  handsome 
of  the  few  diurches  which  escaped  the  fire  of  Londoii.    The  plan 
as  usual  gives  a  nave  and  side  aules*  in  addition  to  which  are  two 
porches  north  and  south,  a  square  tower  at  the  west  end,  and  a 
▼estry  attached  to  the  eastern  wall.    The  superstructure  is  princi- 
pally ancieut,  and  in  its  general  features  shews  the  style  of  build- 
mg  whidi  prevailed  about  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  The  tower  is  more 
modern,  being  built  in  16M;  it  is  a  heavy  tasteless  brick  erection 
in  four  stories;  the  west  front  u  the  only  portion  visible  until  the 
elevation  clears  the  roofs  of  the  adjacent  houses ;  in  the  lower  story 
b  an  arched  doorway  with  a  porthole  window  above ;  the  three 
suooeeduig  stories  have  arched  windows,  the  upper  two  being  re- 
peated in  every  aspect  of  the  elevation ;  the  whole  Is  finished  with 
a  parapet ;  on  the  platform  is  a  mean  turret  ending  in  a  cupola ; 
between  the  first  and  second  stories  is  a  projecting  beam  sustaining 
the  dial.    The  west  end  of  the  north  aisle  has  a  large  low  arched 
window  made  by  mullions  with  cinquefoil  heads  into  five  lights ; 
the  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  concealed  by  a  house.   The  north  side 
of  the  church  is  partly  built  against ;  in  the  remaining  portion  are  four 
windows  with  low  pointed  arches  made  by  mullions  into  three  lights; 
the  porch  has  a  modem  archway  with  enriched  spandrils  worked 
in  composition,  and  it  is  covered  hj  a  house.    The  east  end  of  the 
church  has  a  large  and  elegant  pomted  window  made  by  mullions 
into  four  lights ;  the  head  of  the  arch  occupied  with  the  el^;ant  fo- 
liated tracery  of  the  fourteenth  century  ;  this  window  was  restored 
in  stone  in  1814 ;  the  aisles  have  each  windows  of  four  lights  similar 
to  those  before  described.    The  wall  beneath  the  principal  eastern 
wmdow  is  occupied  by  an  attached  vestry,  a  modern  building  in  the 
pointed  style,  with  three  low  arched  wmdows  in  the  eastern  wall. 
The  south  side  of  the  church  has  five  windows  of  three  lights,  as  be- 
fore described,  and  a  porch  similar  to  the  north  side,  to  which  is 
attached  an  octagon  turret  staircase ;  the  internal  doorway  of  the 
porch  has  m  one  of  the  spandrils,  three  fishes  fretted  in  a  triangle, 
the  arms  of  some  benefactor ;  a  portion  of  this  aspect  of  the  church, 
like  the  northern,  is  built  against ;  a  clerestory  rises  above  the 
aisles,  sustaining  «even  windows  with  low  arched  heads  on  each 
side,  they  are  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  extreme  ones,  di- 
vided by  mullions  into  three  lights,  the  tatter  have  only  two  lights; 
the  walls  have  but  few  buttresses,  and  these  are  irregularly  placed, 
and  the  elevation8*^are  finished  with  modern  parapets  and  coping. 
The  interior  is  built  entirely  in  the  pointed  style,  but  displays  two 
distinct  specimens  of  that  sort  of  architecture.    The  nave  com- 
prises four  arches  on  each  side,  sustained  on  circular  pillars  with 
simple  capitals,  the  whole  possessing  a  surprismglv  massive^charac- 
ter.    The  first  divbion  of  the  south  able  b  deficient,  and  the  site 
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is  now  occupied  by  a  house  ;  the  corre8j>bhdfng  portion  of  the  north 
aisle  is  economically  used  as  au  engine  house.  The  architecture  of 
the  nave  marks  the  date  of  its  erection  to  have  l>een  the  latter  end  of 
the  twelfth  century,  viz.  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  who  founded  a  chan- 
iiry  as  before  recorded.  The  chantry  comprizes  three  arches  restmg 
on  the  usual  clusters  of  columns;  the  archivblts  are  elegantly 
carved  with'moulding^»  the  two  nearest  the  nave  being  of  the  lowest 
declension  of  the  pointed  arch  ;  the  extreme  ones,  which  abut  on 
the  eastern  wall,  are  more  acutely  pointed,  owing  to  their  span  being 
less  than  the  others ;  the  age  of  this  portion  is  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  having  been  built  by  Richaiti  III.  and  it  is  coeval, 
or  nearly  so,  with  all  the  windows,  except  the  eastern,  which  is  a 
century  earlier.  The  pillars  between  the  nave  and  chancel  are  sin- 
gularly composed  of  half  a  circular  and  half  a  clustered  column 
worked  together.  The  aisles  are  continued  without  interruption  along 
both  nave  and  chancel ;  the  latter  was  formerly  parted  by  screens 
firom  its  aisles,  which  in  consequence  formed  chapels,  and  are  often 
•poken  of  under  that  name :  in  the  older  histories,  the  northern  is 
said  to  contain  the  lion  heart  of  the  first  Richard.  At  present,  the 
pulpit  alone  marks  the  division.  The  roof  of  the  church,  re-con- 
structed in  1814,  is  plastered ;  the  central  portion  is  marked  by 
long  paiinels  with  cinquefoil  extremities ;  it  is  not  arched,  but  rises 
into  a  very  obtuse  angle;  the  ceiling  of  the  aisles  is  horizontal  and 
perfectly  plain. 

*  The  altar  is  distinguished  bv  a  modem  screen  of  oak,  enriched 
with  carvings  in  lime-tree,  and  divided  into  compartments  by  four 
Corinthian  columns  sustaining  their  entablature ;  the  decalogue  is 
inscribed  in  the  central  intercolumniations,  and  the  lateral  ones  are 
occupied  by  paintings  of  Moses  and  Aaron ;  the  Creed  and  Pater- 
hoster  are  inscribed  on  paintings  outside  the  screen;  the  rails 
of  the  altar  are  composed  of  a  handsome  t>allu8trade  entirely  con- 
structed of  brass ;  on  the  altar,  which  is  insulated,  are  two  ma»- 
sive  candlesticks.  The  window  over  the  altar  has  some  modem 
stained  'glass  occupying  the  thicery  in  its  arch ;  it  consists  of  minute 
statues  of  the  apostles,  accompanied  by  the  sun  and  moon  and  various 
unmeaning  subjects ;  the  pulpit  and  desks  are  affixed  against  the 
northern  pillar,  which  divided  the  nave  and  chancel,  the  former  is 
hexagonal  and  executed  in  carved  oak ;  the  style  of  the  decorations 
'shews  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century;  the  soundhig  l>oard 
is  more  modem,  it  is  inscribed  xpm  poicam  crucifixum.  now  almost 
obliterated  by  varnish.  A  gallery  crosses  the  west^end  of  the 
nave  and  aisles ;  in  the  central  portion  is  a  large  organ  ;  the 
front  of  the  gallery  is  ornamented  with  upright  pannels  with  arched 
heads.  The  font  is  situated  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  chancel ;  it  is 
'a  shallow  circular  basin  of  capacious  dimensions  sustained  on  a 
'pillar,  the  whole  being  composed  of  a  beautiful  and  curious  sort  of 
^mottled  marble.    The  cover  is  exceedingly  handsome ;  it  is  carved 
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widi  statues  of  bojt  and  fruit  in  a  bold  style  of  sculpturis ;  it  is  more 
ancient  than  the  font.  The  monuments  in  this  church  are  very 
numerous.  In  the  north  aisle  of  the  chancel  is  a  handsome  altar 
tomb ;  on  the  dado  are  quatrefoils  enclosmg  blvik  shields ;  at  the 
back  are  two  brasses,  one  represents  a  man  and  seven  sons,  and  the 
other  a  woman  and  five  daughters.  At  one  comer  is  a  shield  of 
arms,  ga  a  chevron  engrailed  srmtiioiff,  between  three  eagles 
displayed  cr.  The  souQi  aisle  of  the  chancel  .has  a  similar 
altar  tomb,  but  less  magnificent ;  on  the  dado  are  loienges  contain- 
ing quatrefoils,  apparently  of  modem  formation ;  against  the  back 
wall  is  a  small  brass,  painted  with  the  Resurrection. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  .a  handsome  monument  re-* 
presenting  a  sarcophagus  with  a  bust  of  the  deceased,  weeping  t>oys, 
Stc.  by  Scheemakers ;  it  is  to  Anne  Colleton,  youngest  daughter  of 
sir  Peter  Colleton,  hart. ;  she  died  July  5,  1741. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  south  aisle  is  a  monument  with  a  man 
and  woman  kneeling  at  an  altar  to  the  memory  of  Francis  Carell, 
citizen  and  skinner,  who  died  Sept.  7, 1621. 

Attached  to  the  fourth  column  of  the  south  aisle  from  the 
east  is  a  brass  plate,  representing  a  man,  his  wife,  three  sons,  and 
two  daughters,  in  a  kneeling  position.  Between  them. is  a  shield  of 
arms,  and  beneath  the  following  inscriptian :— - 

f\t  ttiat  l(f)et^  80  in  tftla  fnovlUe 
tat  Aon  fa  pUftseH  ioltb  till 

f^e  tune  iiot  at  t^t  Ittngmttit  naff 

ftaxt  mining  at  alU 

QBtf^erefon  in  ptatt  lit  Dfobm  f»CU  l»e, 

ann  tafte  our  teat  atin  altpe,  ^ 

flnn  offer  to  <ftolif  in  aaertf Ue 

•inr  bonfea  ann  aottlea  to  «epe. 

Vnto  tjbat  naff  tl^at  <ftolif  af^aU  eaU 

®ttr  tonfea  to  r(ae  againt, 

W^^tn  l»e  fnftf)  otfrer  af^aU  eome  togetfier 

So  qloxlts  t)fa  name. 
vmUitafLxmax,  ea^ttire.  aarbant  to  Hmst  mtnxs 
m  «Cj*tt>.  «l»toart  tfje  A»afte.  irttene  maxs.  ann 
tmtm  CICjatiett)  (one  anH  ff j?f t»  pearea)  gotoernor  of 
ttje  pagea  of  ftonor  anU  fre  of  tfte  tft»  of  »onlfon 
anU  of  »e  eoniBans  of  clot|>ti»»fier;  an^  j^eareunjer 
l»ea  tittrfeu  toftf)  m^atm  m  «»»«.  tsm  tieUetoe 
(tt  t|>e  ftloou  of  etjrfat  oiUg,  to  rpae  agagne  to  e»er« 
laatffnglfffe.  flmeiu  m'ccccox... 

The  brasses  are  in  good  preservation  ;  in  the  north  aisle  of  the 
church  is  a  large  slab  with  a  male  and  female  effigy>  beneath 
which  b  the  following  niscripti<m :«— 
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^IttMtt  9ot)es  Baton  Qttontt'm  CfWs'lc 

man.  ftonUom  tul  ofefft  bf  liCt  mtns  0UilU  ft.  9m 
^urmo  ccccSxxiu  et  ^of^a  ft's  efiis  tmr  atafif 
jn'net  rt  flmtm 

In  the  opposite  aule  is  another  of  a  knigbt  and  a  laily,  with  a 
brukea  iDscnplton|;  the  date  1546. 

The  taste  for  a  single  pillar  as  a  monumeiit,  which  prevaiied  at 
ooe  part  of  the  leTenteenth  ceDtury,  is  displayed  b  two  iiislanccs 
in  this  church;  on  the  north  wall  is  a  Doric  column  surmouoted 
by  an  urn  inscribed  to  Giles  Lytcol,  esq.  of  SlralEurd  Idngthorn, 
Esses;  died  Aug.  9,  1S90;  at  the  base  is  a  terrific  akuU.  Oa  the 
south  wall  u  another  of  the  Ionic  order,  sustaining  a  coat  of  arms ; 
on  the  pedestal  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  John  Winder,  of 
Oray'^inn,  esq.  who  died  Jul;  27, 1699. 

Adjoining  the  altar  tomb,  in  the  north  aisle,  is  a  handsome 
monument  with  the  figure  of  a  man  kneeling  at  a  desk,  to  the 
memory  of  Hierooimi  Benolius  Bergomi;  died  March  4,  1583, 
aged  58. 

Against  the  east  wall  o(  the  north  aisle,  is  the  following  shield  :^ 

Quarterly.  Ist.  .&nime, three  battle  axes  erect,  in  a  bordute  en- 
grailed or.  2nd.  Party  per  pale,  argent  and  tabk,  an  eagle  dis- 
played with  two  heads  counterchanged,  and  gorged  wilh  a  'ducal 
coronet,  gu/e*.  3rd.  Or.  two  demi  Itons  passant  gardant  in  pale 
gula.  4th.  iSa&fe  on  a  fesse  trr.  three  escallop  shells  jitiiM.  Amart- 
lett  in  the  centre  for  difference. 

A  tablet  allached  to  the  gallery  records  the  following  dona- 
tion : —  - 

The  «bo1a  large  altai-piece,  wilh  Ihepihwlen,  earringt.  gildinfm,  rncrip- 
tiont.  Slid  the  rojal  aniu,Ba*  ibepiouiandgeaecoaiEiFtof  Mr.  Robert  Rkbud' 
•00  the  elder,  late  of  thU  pariib,  16HS, 

Another  tablet  records  an  accident  which  threatened  destruc- 
tion to  the  church,  viz.  ■  A  blow  of  27  barrels  of  powder  that  took 
fire,  Jan.  4, 1049,  inn  ^ip  chandler's  bouse  on  the  south  side  of 
the  church.' 


Cutlwt  House,  1660. 
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The  firat  home  for  *  the  reoeptioa  of  custom*  in  Londoa  wm 
built  in  1385,  by  John  Churchman,  one  of  the  sheriffB.  This  build- 
ing probably  existed  till  the  great  fire  of  1606 ;  a  new  custom- 
house on  a  large  scale  was  erected  in  1671,  at  an  expense  of  lO^OOOt. 
which  was  also  burnt  down  by  fire,  in  Thames-street,  in  1716. 
Three  years  afterwards  another  custom-house,  more  spacious  in  its 
dimensions,  and  more  regular  in  its  structure,  was  raised,  in  which 
the  business  was  conducted  until  a  fire,  which  broke  out  on  the 
morning  of  the  12th  of  February,  1814,  laid  the  whole  building  in 
ashes,  destroying  several  documents  relating  to  the  customs,  as  well 
as  property  to  an  immense  amount.  Two  poor  orphan  girls,  ser- 
vants lo  the  house-keeper,  perished  in  the  flames,  and  one  man  was 
killed  by  an  explosion  of  some  barrels  of  gunpowdei  in  the  vaults, 
which  occasioned  a  shock  similar  to  that  of  an  earthquake. 

Previous  to  the  destruction  of  the  custom-house,  which  had  be- 
come very  inadequate  to  the  increased  business  required  to  be 
transacted  in  it,  the  lords  of  the  treasury  had  determined  on  erect- 
ing an  edifice  on  a  large  scale,  and  had  actually  adopted  a  plan« 
submitted  by  Mr.  David  Laing,  the  architect,  under  whose  direction 
the  present  custom-house  was  erected* 

The  new  custom-house,  which  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  east  of  London-bridge,  extends  in  length  489  feet,  and  in 
breadth  107;  the  grand  front  facing  the  river*  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  terrace,  is  of  Portland  stone.  *  The  centre  is  quite 
plain  to  the  height  of  the  ground  floor  of  the  building,  but  above 
the  windows  there  is  an  entablature,  divided  into  two  compart- 
ments, ornamented  with  figures  m  alto  relievo.  In  one  compart- 
ment the  commerce  and  industry  of  tlie  country,  and  the  arts  and 
sciences  connected  with  them,  are  allegorically  represented ;  and  in 
the  other,  the  costume  and  character  of  the  various  nations  with 
which  we  traffic  are  delineated.  These  groups  are  boldly  executed; 
and  the  height  of  the  figures  being  nearly  five  feet,  they  can  easily 
be  distinguished  from  the  terrace.  Between  the  entablature  is  an 
inscriptioB  recordmg  the  date  of  the  erection,  surmounted  by  a  large 
sun-dial,  which  b  sustained  by  two  recumbent  figures  of  Industry 
and  Plenty. 

'  Each  wmg  has  six  columns  of  the  Ionic  order ;  these  give  a 
grandeur  to  the  edifice  which,  on  so  extended  a  scale,  might  appear 
as  carrying  the  simplicity  of  architecture  too  far.  There  is  one  great 
disadvantage  in  viewing  the  custom-house  from  the  terrace,  because 
it  is  much  too  narrow  to  include  the  whole  building  in  one  coup 
d'osil ;  and  it  can  only  be  seen  to  advantage  from  the  river. 

'  The  interior  of  the  buildmg  is  admirably  constructed.  There 
are  necessarily  several  entrances  to  this  noble  pile ;  the  two  prin- 
cipal ones  are  in  Thames-street.  They  lead  through  halls  rather 
commodious  than  large,  to  the  grand  stahrcase,  which,  by  a 
double  flight  of  steps,  leads  to  lobbies  at  each  end  of  the  long 
room.    This  rogm,  which  in  the  centre  b  100  feet  in  length,  and 
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m  in  width,  is  divided  into  thiee  quiulraogular  oomparlments, 
by  eight  pien,  sttrmounted  by  three  domes*  through  which  the  rooms 
are  ventilated.'     Such  was  the  late  building. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1825,  the  foundations  of  this  extensive 
pile  of  building  were  found  to  have  given  way,  and  in  May  10th, 
in  the  same  year,  the  long  room  and  a  great  portion  of  the  build* 
ing  fell ;  the  accident  fortunately  occurred  m  the  day  time,  and  no 
lives  were  lost.  Government  immediately  set  about  repairing  the 
damages,  whidi  was  principally  dmie  by  under-pinning  the  entire 
building  and  repairing  the  foundation;  this  was  necessarily  an 
arduous  work,  but  it  was  entirely  accomplished,  and  almost  a  new 
building  was  opened  to  the  public  in  1828. 

The  front  towards  the  river  of  the  present  edifice  consists  of  a 
centre  and  wings ;  the  former  is  embellished  with  a  portico  of  six 
•Ionic  columns,  elevated  mi  an  arched  basement,  the  columns  sur- 
mounted by  an  entablature  and  ballustrade,  a  poor  common-place 
-design,  which  was  substituted  at  the  last  repair  for  the  series  of 
lofty  arched  wmdows,  which  lighted  the  long  room.  The  wings 
retain  the  attached  Ionic  columns  of  the  old  design ;  the  ends  of 
the  building  and  the  back  front  are  destitute  of  architectural  orna- 
ments, and  the  latter  is  built  of  brick  with  stone  dressings;  the 
ends  and  river  front  bemg  faced  with  stone.  The  mterior  has  been 
much  altered  at  the  recent  repair;  the  long  room  is  a  vast  dull 
looking  apartment  iDOvered  with  a  coved  ceiling,  the  soffit  pan- 
nelled;  light  is  admitted  by  piercing  some  of  the  pannels,  which 
-clumsy  contrivance  detracts  greatly  from  the  beauty  of  the  whole. 
The  other  offices  are  built  for  convenience  rather  than  effect.  R. 
'  Smirke,  esq.  was  the  architect  who  superintended  the  recent  re- 
pairs. 

The  whole  produce  of  the  customs,  on  the  exports  and  imports  of 

•  Eogland,  were  for  many  years  farmed  at  20,000/. — m  the  year  end- 
ing the  6th  of  January  1823,  they  amounted  to  10,602,847/. !  Sudi 
has  been  the  growth  of  British  commerce  during  a  period  of  less 
than  two  centuries  and  a  half.  The  levying  of  duties  on  ships  and 
merchandize  is  generally  attributed  to  Ethelred,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  first  resorted  to  by  that  king,  in  979,  when  all  vessels 
trading  to  London  paid  certam  duties  at  Billmgsgate,  orBelm*s-gate, 
as  it  was  then  called. 

The  principles  upon  which  the  revenue  of  the  customs,  whidi 
were  originallv  on  exports  only,  were  vested  in  the  king  were,  first, 
because  the  king  was  bound  of  common  right  to  maintain  and  keep 
up  the  ports  and  havens,  and  toproteet  the  merchants  from  pinUes; 
And  secondly,  because  he  gave  the  subject  leave  to  depart  the  king- 
'  doro,  and  to  carry  his  goods  along  with  him. 

In  1274,  the  custom  duties  were  sanctioned,  as  a  source  of  re- 

•  venue,  by  the  parliament  of  Edwardl. ;  but  the  fees  must  have  been 
very  small  for  more  than  three  centuries  afterwards,  for  in  the  year 
1699  queen  Elizabeth  farmed  them  to  one  Thomas  Smith,  for 
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MfiWL  a  year.  The  queen  wa#  indoced  to  do  this  m  coiiMqaenoe 
at  ihe  represeDtations  of  a-peraoii  of  the  name  of  Cannarthen,  to 
her  majesty,  that  she  had  lost  96,720/.  d#.  Id.  in  the  customs,  during 
the  preceding  eight  years.  Smith,  ^ho  had  been  a  collector  of  the 
duties,  well  knew  their  value,  for  he  gained  upwards  of  10,000/.  by 
the  contract. 

In  the  year  1613  the  customs  amounted  to  148,075/.7f.  8tf.  of 
which  London  alone  paid  100,672/.  ISs.  4i/.  In  1006  they  wevb 
farmed  at  390,000/. ;  and  hi  1692  they  amounted  to  897,551/.  During 
the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  the  customs  remained  nearly  sta- 
tionary, although  commerce  had  greatly  increased :  the  late  reign 
was  one,  however,  in  which  great  skill  and  ingenuity  were  displayed 
in  inventing  means  to  increase  the  revenue;  and  although  the 
*  official  value  of  the  goods'  is  still  computed,  with  reference  not  to 
the  prices  they  bear  in  the  current  year,  but  to  a  standard  fixed  so 
long  ago  as  1696,  yet  in  1798  a  duty  of  2  per  cent,  was  leried  on 
our  exports,  the  value  of  which  was  taken,  not  by  the  official 
standard,  but  by  the  declaration  of  the  exporting  merchants. 

The  net  income  of  the  customs  for  1827  was  17,280,711/.  19«.  3^. 
and  for  1828 17,894,405/.  4f.  Id. 

On  the  east  skle  of  Mmdng-Jane  is 

Ciaihwarker'$  Hail. 

This  is  a  small  building  principally  of  red  brick,  and  is  situated 
in  a  court  a  short  distance  from  the  street ;  the  front  is  ornamented 
with  four  fluted  columns  crowned  with  Corinthian  capitals,  of  stone, 
and  supportuig  a  frieze  and  cornice.  The  hall  is  lofty,  and  the 
walb  are  wainscotted  to  the  ceiling,  which  is  richly  stuccoed  with 
compartments  of  fret-work,  and  other  ornaments.  At  the  south 
end  is  a  handsome  screen  of  oak,  with  four  pilasters  of  the  Corin- 
thian order,  supporting  an  entablature,  and  an  arched  pediment 
broken  to  admit  the  arms  of  the  company.  At  the  upper  end  of  the 
hall  above  the  master's  chair,  are  the  royal  arms,  and  on  either  side 
carved  statues  as  large  as  life,  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  in  their 
royal  robes;  lK>th  figures  are  gilt  throughout.  Beneath  the  statue  of 
Charles  I.  is  the  following  inscription : 

SUinDB  lefeDiMimoram  regnin  Jacob!  et  Carol!  primi  sddo  mdclzti.  Iiorri- 
bfliqauB  lane  accldit  conflafi^ratioDe  in  cinerei  redactae  eraat. 

Under  the  statue  of  James  I.  the  following: — 

Addo  mdclxxiz.  e  ceneribot  resuicitaUB  Dno  Roberto  Kniglitley  eqaaurat 
magtno  Gdtelmo  HiUendoD  Brjano  Beotham  Job*  Smith  et  Job*  Wafd  Gar- 


In  the  middle  of  the  screen  is  the  stand  for  the  lord  mayor's 
sword  of  state,  with  the  date  of  L677.  In  the  windows  are  several 
arms  in  stained  glass ;  on  the  east  side  in  the  first  wmdow  are  the 
arms  of  the  company,  in  the  second  those  of  Samuel  Pepys,  esq. 
master  of  the  company,  and  a  benefactor,  anno  1677,  viz.  1st  and 
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4th  mblBf  on  a  be&d  or,  between  two  hones  heads  erased,  mr^eiU, 
three  fleursnie-lis ;  2nd  and  3rd  gulei,  a  lion  ramiiaat  within  a 
boninre  ingrailed.  or. 

In  the  third  the  arms  of  William  Hewar»  master  o{  the  company, 
and  a  benefactor,  1687,  viz.  tabk,  two  talbot*8  heads,  or,  between 
as  many  flaunches  ermme,  and  m  the  fourth  the  arms  of  sir  Joseph 
Williamson,  knt.  one  of  his  miyesty's  most  honourable  privy  council, 
and  principal  secretary  of  state,  master  of  this  worshipful  company, 
anno  1976,  and  a  noble  benefactor,  viz.  or,  a  chevron  ing^rafted 
between  three  trefoik,  table. 

On  the  west  side  is  a  large  shield  of  arms,  surrounded  with  seve- 
ral smaller. 

Sir  John  Robinson,  knt.  and  bart.  his  majesties  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  of  London,  lord  mayor  of  this  hon^*  cittie,  A«  1663,  &  pre- 
sident of  the  artillery  company,  kept  bis  mayoralty  in  thb  hall,  in 
which  yeare  he  entertained  their  ma^***  the  king,  queeneand  queene 
mother,  and  their  highness  ye  duke  and  dutchessof  Yorke,  and  to- 
wards the  re-edifying  of  this  hall  was  a  worthy  benefactor.  His 
coat  of  arms,  1st  and  4th  gules  and  or,  quarterly  embattled,  in  the 
1st  quarter  a  castle  ar.  thereon  a  lion  couchant  ^n. ;  the  2nd  and 
3d  vert,  semi  of  trefoils,  a  buck  trippaut,  or,  and  the  like  Buck  for 
the  crest. 

Sir  William  Peake,  knt.  sheriff,  1653 ;  ma^or,  1667. 

Arms.  Vert  on  a  chevron  between  three  lions  heads  erased  or, 
as  many  crosses  botone  azure.  Crest.  A  lion's  head  erased  or, 
pierced  through  the  head  with  an  arrow  azure. 

Sir  Francis  Chaplin  kot.  master  and  sheriff,  1668. 

Arms.  Erminoit  a  chief  inverted  veri,  charged  with  three  grif- 
fin's heads  erased  or.  Crest.  A  griffin's  head  erased  or,  gorged 
with  a  mural  crown  vert. 

Sir  Dennis  Gordon,  knt.  sheriff  and  master,  1667. 

Arms.  SMle  a  chevron  ermtne  between  three  leopards  faces  or. 
Crest.  A  lion's  head  couped  and  guardant  or.  crowned  with  a  mural 
crown  or, 

Michael  Davison,  esq.  master,  1669. 

Arms.  Gules  a  slag  trippant  or.  Crest.  A  stag's  head  winged 
at  the  shoulders  or. 

In  the  bindinff  room,  which  is  situated  at  the  north  east  comer 
of  the  hall,  are  three  portraits,  names  unknown. 

The  long  parlour  is  a  handsome  apartment ;  the  east  end  is  se- 
micircular with  a  sky  light ;  before  it  are  four  coupled  Corinthian 
columns,  and  four  pilasters  of  verd  antique.  In  this  apartment  is 
a  three  quarter  length  portrait  of  the  victorious  Nelson,  a  similar 
one  of  lord  Lvndoch,  and  an  excellent  portrait  of  the  late  Giles 
Crompe,  esq.  f  ormerly'clerk  of  the  company,  and  father  of  the  present 
derk.  Over  this  apartment  is  the  court  room,  a  neat  apartment, 
with  a  portrait  of  the  Holy  Family  over  the  mantel  piece.  In  this 
room  is  the  master's  chair,  an  elegant  piece  of  furniture,  the  back 
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ind  seat  is  of  crtntson  velvet,  with  the  company^s  arms,  &c.    In  the 
ante  room  is  a  painting  representing  a  boar  hunt. 

On  the  east  side  of  Mincing-lane  is  a  handsome  buildmg  called 
the 

Commercial  Sale  Roams. 

It  consists  of  two  stories,  from  the  Uwer  rise  six  attached  Icmic 
columns  supporting  a  continued  entablature ;  between  the  columns 
are  large  square-headed  windows,  above  which  are  relievo's  in 
pannels  by  Bubb.  In  the  centre  is  Britannia,  and  on  each  side  are 
figures  emblematical  of  colonial  produce,  commerce,  navigation, 
and  science. 

On  the  east  side  of  Mark-lane  is  the 

Com  Exchange. 

The  business  ot  a  corn-broker  is  one  of  modern  growth  and 
doubtful  utility.  Formerly  the  farmers  of  Kent  and  Essex  used  to 
send  their  grain  up  the  river,  and  attend  a  sort  of  market  at  Bear 
Quay ;  but  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  grain  was 
cheap,  the  farmers  often  returned  home  without  sellmg  their  grain. 
Those  from  Essex  chiefly  used  the  Bull  inn,  Whitechapel ;  and  the 
landlord,  who  was  of  an  enterprising  spirit,  proposed  that  the  sam- 
ples, with  the  prices,  should  be  left  with  him,  in  order  that  he 
might  try  to  dispose  of  the  grain  in  their  absence.  This  man,  whose 
name  was  Johnson,  and  who  was  originally  the  *  boots*  of  the  inn» 
soon  got  so  much  business  in  this  way,  that  he  opened  an  office  at 
Bear  Quay  as  a  corn  factor,  and  amassed  a  fortune. 
*  The  business  of  corn  factors  soon  increased  so  much,  that  they 
erected  a  market  in  Mark-lane,  which  is  called  the  Com  Exchange* 
The  building,  with  which  two  coffee-houses  are  connected,  is  of  the 
Doric  order ;  and  the  quadrangle,  where  the  samples  of  gram  are 
exhibited,  b  capacious.  The  brokers  at  first  wished  to  render  the 
Corn  Exchange  a  private  market ;  but  on  application  to  parliament 
it  was  thrown  open.  Opposite  to  this  marxet  is  a  much  neater 
though  smaller  structure,  called  '  The  New  Exchange  for  Com  and 
Seed.' 

Adjoining  the  old  Cora  Exchange  is  an  elegant  building  called 
the 

New  Com  Exchange. 

The  principal  facade  ranges  with  the  houses  on  the  east  side 
of  Mark-lane ;  it  b  made  into  a  centre  between  two  wings.  The 
former  consists  of  a  portico  or  corridor  composed  of  six  fluted 
Doric  columns  from  Grecian  examples,  raised  cm  a  continued  plinth, 
and  sustainmg  an  entablature.  Tne  plinth  is  broken  with  three 
flights  of  steps,  and  two  low  windows,  entrances  to  the  vaults  be- 
neath the  floor;  in  the  entablature  the  triglyphs  are  omitted,  and 
their  place  supplied  by  chapletsof  wheat-ears  iistead  of  myrtle,  as  in 
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tbe^choragio  mpnument  of  Thrasyllus  at  Athens.  The  cornice  if 
chaiged  with  lion's  heads  at  intervals,  and  the  whole  is  surmounted  by 
a  blocking  course ;  above  the  centre  is  a  lar^  pedestal  crowned  with 
a  cornice,  above  which  are  the  royal  arms  m  stone,  accompanied  by 
ploughs  and  agricultural  emblems.     On  the  dado  is  inscribed 

COftN   BZCHANOB. 
BaBCTJU>  18S8j  PURSUANT  TO  ACT  OF  PARUAMBNT, 

7th  obo.  nr.  cap.  65. 

In  the  wall  at  the  back  of  the  corridor,  are  three  loft^  lintelled  en- 
trances leading  to  the  interior  of  the  market.  The  wmgs  are  in  a 
plainer  style,  they  are  finished  in  antis,  and  are  principally  occu- 
pied by  large  windows  divided  in  breadth  by  uprights,  and  trans- 
versely by  an  entablature  contmued  from  the  centre,  but  which  is 
made  to  project  with  the  side  elevations  beyond  the  line  of  the 
former  division.  A  singular  and  rather  fantastic  acrotenum,  bor- 
rowed from  the  works  of  Mr.  Soane,  is  made  the  finish  of  the  wmgs, 
the  cymatinm  bemg broken m  the  front  of  it;  it  consists  of  a  fa^iude 
wall  pierced  with  three  arched  openings,  crowned  with  a  cornice 
also  charged  with  lion's  heads,  and  flanked  with  pedestals  having 
arched  heads  relieved  with  chaplets.  The  interior  of  the  market  is 
just  finished,  the  roof  is  sustained  on  entaUatures  resting  on  twelve 
columns,  of  an  order  invented  by  the  architect  as  characteristic  of 
the  uses  of  the  building,  having  capitals  composed  of  wheat  sheaves. 
The  whole  facade  is  substantiiUly  built  with  stone ;  the  dimensions 
are  colossal  and  grand.  The  architect  b  G.  Smith,  esq.  from  whoie 
designs  the  new  tower  of  the  Royal  Exchange,*  and  St.  Paul's 
School,t  were  built. 

In  Water-lane  b  the  old  Trinity  house,  a  large  briek  building, 
occupying  three  sides  of  a  square.  Over  the  front  is  the  following 
inscription: 

Thii  home  was  rebaflt  aftsr  tlieilfe  of  London,  la  1006,  and  rdbaflt  after  Cl» 
ira  in  ThaBM^atraet,  171S. 

Between  Beer-lane  and  Water-Une,  ia  a  large  mansian  of  brUk, 
at  present  in  the  occupation  of  Messrs.  Urwick  and  Co.  wine  mer- 
chants ;  but  formerly  the  residence  of  the  patriotic  alderman  Beck- 
ford. 

On  the  east  side  of  Harp  lane  is 

Bak€r'9  Hatt. 
A  plain  brick  edifice,  the  site  of  which  was  formerlv  occupied  by 
the  dwelling-house  of  John  Chicheley,  chamberlain  of  London,  and 
nephew  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  of  that  name.  He,  ac- 
cording to  Stow,  had  twenty-four  children,  by  one  of  whom,  Eiica- 
belh,  Uiese  premises  were  carried  in  marriage  to  sir  Thomas  Kyrioli ; 
but  by  what  means  they  came  into  the  possession  of  the  baker's 
company  does  not  appear.  The  entrance  to  this  building  is  under 
*Vide  aate,  p.  454.  t  Vide  anla^  p.  599. 
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a  oolcmnade  of  Ionic  pillars.  The  hall  b  onuMuofeed  wilh  a  ocioea 
of  the  composite  order,  in-  which  are  two  arches,  with  earm§^j4 
fruit  and  flowers  above ;  and  at  the  north  end  of  the  room  are  threj9 
large  paintings,  the  centre  one  displaymg  '  the  arms  of  the  conn 
pany ;'  that  to  the  right  '  Justice,  with  her  attributes,'  and  that  cii 
the  left,  '  St.  Clement,'  the  patron  of  the  company,  all  in  bad  stat^ 
of  preservation.  The  court  room  is  spacious  and  handsome;  and 
is  decorated  with  two  Corinthian  pilasters  at  each  end.  Over  the 
door  of  entrance  are  the  royal  arms,  and  over  the  master's  chair 
those  of  the  company.  Above  the  mantel«piece  is  a  three-quarter 
length  portrait  of  sir  John  William  Anderson,  hart,  lord  mayor  ii| 
1798. 

At  the  end  of  a  coitrt  on  the  south  side  of  Hart-street,  was,  until 
1801,  a  magnificent  mansion  of  the  latter  part  of  the  reigin  of 
Henry  the  eighth.  '  This  house,'  says  Mr.  Smith,*  *  was  let  out,  m 
tenements,  to  persons  of  different  callings,  the  greater  part  being 
occupied  by  Mr.  Smith,  a  carpenter,  who  held  to  himself  the  use  of 
the  whole  yard,  in  the  north  part  of  which  a  saw-pit  had  been 
sunk.'  The  exterior  of  thb  building  was  entirely  covered  with  gro* 
tesque  carvings ;  the  basement  supported  pannels,  in  which  weie 
shields  of  arms,  all  carved  in  oak.  The  interior  was  in  a  similar 
style  to  sir  Paul  Pindar's  housef  in  Bishopsgate-street.  Some  per- 
sons conceived  this  to  have  been  the  residence  of  Whittington,  but 
Mr.  Smith  was  assured  by  the  late  Dr.  Owen,  vicar  of  this  parish, 
that  it  was  formerly  the  residence  of  sir  William  Sharington  who 
lived  in  St.  Olave's  parish,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Eighth. 


CHAPTER  XXVU. 

History  and  Topography  of  Viniry  Ward. 

The  name  of  this  ward  b  derived  from  the  Vintry,  a  part  of  the 
bank  of  the  river  Thames,  where  the  merchants  of  Bourdeaux  landed 
their  wines,  which  they  were  obliged  to  sell  withm  forty  days  after 
landing,  until  the  28th  of  Edward  I.  when  they  were  permitted  to 
store  them  in  cellars  and  vaults.  This  spot  was  at  the  south  end 
of  Three  Cranes'-lane,  so  called  from  the  cranes  with  which  the 
wine  was  landed;  and  at  the  north-east  corner  of  this  lane  in 
Thames-street,  opposite  to  College-hill,  anciently  stood  a  spacious 
and  stately  edifice,  called  the  Vintry,  from  the  stowing  of  wine  there. 
In  this  magnificent  fabric,  Henry  Picard,  who  had  been  lord 
mayor  in  1356,  entertained  the  kings  of  England,  Scotland,  France, 
and  Cyprus,  with  a  sumptuous  banquet,  in  the  year  1883. 

*  Ancient  Topography  of  London,  p.  44.  t  Vidt  ante,  p.  16j^ 
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This  ward  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Wallbrook  and  Dowgate 
wards;  on  the  north  by  Cordwainiers'-ward ;  on  the  west  bj 
Queenhithe  ward ;  and  on  the  south  by  the  river  Thames.  It  is 
divided  into  the  three  precincts  of  St.  Martin,  St.  James,  and  St 
Michael,  royal,  and  b  governed  by  an  alderman,  and  nine^oommon- 
council-men. 

Before  the  great  fire  in  1G66,  there  were  four  churches  in  this 
ward,  viz.  St.  James,  Garlick  hithe ;  St.  Michael,  royal ;  St.  Martin; 
Vintry ;  and  St.  Thomas  Apostle ;  the  two  first  were  rebuilt. 

At  the  south-east  corner  of  Garlick  hill  stands  the  parochial 
church  of 

iSSf.  JameSj  OarUck  kUke. 

This  church  is  so  called  from  its  dedication  to  the  above  saint, 
and  its  vicinity  to  a  garlic  market,  which  was  anciently  held  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  called  Garlick  hithe,  from  being  a  wharf  on 
the  bsnk  of  the  river.  It  is  a  vestry,  the  patronage  of  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Westminster,  till 
the  suppression  of  the  monastery,  when  coming  to  the  crown,  queen 
Mary,  in  the  year  1553,  granteo  the  same  to  tlie  bishop  of  Landoo 
and  his  successors,  in  whom  it  still  remains.  The  earliest  mentioo 
of  this  church  is,  that  it  was  rebuilt  by  Richard  de  Rathing,  sheriff 
in  1326. 

'  The  plan  is  an  oblong  square,  with  a  square  tower  at  the  west 
end,  and  a  chancel  to  correspond  at  the  east ;  the  area  is  divided 
into  a  nave  and  aisles,  by  two  ranges  of  columns,  the  central  inter- 
columniation  being  wider  than  (he  rest.  The  tower  b  attached  to 
the  west  front,  but  does  not  occupy  the  entire  breadth  of  it ;  the 
elevation  is  divided  by  string  courses  mto  three  stories,  and  it  b  in- 
creased in  height  by  a  pyramidal  addition  of  masonry,  also  made 
mto  three  stories.  The  western  front  of  the  tower  has  an  arched 
doorway  between  two  Corinthian  columns,  coupled  with  pilasters, 
and  sustaining  a  pediment ;  in  the  tympanum  is  an  escallop,  the 
emblem  of  the  patron  saint ;  the  flanks  are  without  openings ;  the 
second  story  has  a  low  arched  window  in  the  same  front,  below 
which  projects  a  beam  sustaining  the  clock  dial,  which  is  surmounted 
by  a  statue  of  the  saint,  in  his  habit  as  a  pilgrim  ;  the  flanks  have 
no.  windows.  The  third  story  has  an  arched  vrindow,  filled  with 
weather  boarding  in  every  aspect,  and  the  upright  is  finbhed  with 
a  parapet  pierced  with  trellis  work,  and  having  an  uxn  at  every 
angle.  The  first  story  of  the  superstructure  b  octagonal ;  four  of 
the  faces  corres|)onding  with  the  sides  of  the  main  tower  are  pierced 
with  windows,  filled  with  weather  boarding ;  the  remaining  sides 
are  fronted  with  coupled  Ionic  columns  supporting  their  entabla- 
ture, surmounted  by  vases ;  the  second  story  b  square,  with  but- 
tresses at  the  angles,  also  finished  with  vases,  and  the  third  story  » 
a  lofty  pedestal  of  the  same  form,  surmounted  by  a  vane. 

On  the  western  front  of  the  church  are  two  circular  headed  win- 
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dows,  aa  each  side  of  the  tower,  below  the  northern,  a  doorway. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  elevation  is  cruciform  ;  this  arrangement 
is  caused  by  a  continuation  in  height  of  a  portion  of  the  walls  in  the 
centre  of  the  design,  forming  a  small  transept  at  each  side  of  the 
church.  In  the  north  wall  are  five  arched  windows,  the  centiB 
higher  and  larger  than  the  rest;  this  window  was  walled  up  to 
the  springing  of  the  arch,  in  1815 ;  below  it  was  a  lintelled  en- 
trance, surmounted  by  a  cherub's  head,  and  a  cornice,  also  long 
since  walled  up ;  a  clerestory  rises  above  the  aisle,  except  where  it 
is  broken  by  the  transept,  it  contains  four  segment  arched  windows ; 
the  only  window  in  the  south  wall  is  that  in  the  transept,  which  is 
now  walled  up,  to  correspond  with  the  opposite  side.  In  the  east- 
ern end  of  the  church  are  two  windows  on  each  side  of  the  chancel, 
also  walled  up  in  1815,  to  the  springingsof  the  arches.  The  walls  of 
the  aisles  are  finished  with  parapets,  the  plerestory,  transepts,  and 
chancel  with  a  cantilever  cornice.  The  chancel  has  a  window  in 
the  north-east  and  south  aspects,  the  eastern  being  entirely  walled 
up.  The  interior  is  approached  bv  a  vestibule  formed  in  the  base- 
ment story  of  the  tower,  and  covereo  with  a  domed  ceiling.  On  each 
side  of  the  nave  are  four  columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  raised  on  lofty 
octangular  plinths,  portioning  off  a  narrow  aisle,  including  in  breadth 
one  of  the  windows  in  the  extreme  walls ;  the  columns  sustain  ar- 
chitrave cornices,  which  are  received  on  half  columns  at  their  en- 
trance into  the  walls ;  the  angles  of  the  chancel  are  finished  with 
pilasters,  crowned  with  the  continued  cornice,  and  against  the 
western  wall  are  other  pilasters  to  correspond.  The  shafts  of  the 
columns  are  painted  to  imitate  Sienna  marble,  with  white  capitals 
and  bases,  and  the  plinths  verd  antique.  The  transepts  inter- 
nally are  marked  by  the  greater  breadth  of  the  central  intercolum- 
niation,  and  by  the  architrave  cornice  being  broken  and  returned 
to  the  side  walls.  The  ceiling  of  the  church  is  coved,  and  springs 
from  the  main  cornice ;  it  is  pierced  with  arches  above  the  clerestory 
windows,  transepts,  and  chancel,  the  centre  forming  a  large  hori- 
zontal pannel  subdivided  into  smaller  ones  ;  the  soffit  of  the 
ceilings  of  the  chancel  and  transepts  are  plain  ;  the  aisles  are  pan- 
nelled,  by  architraves  ranging  from  the  main  columns  to  the 
side  walls.  The  altar  screen  occupies  the  dado  of  the  former  east- 
ern window,  it  is  composed  of  two  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order 
and  two  pilasters,  in  the  intercolumniations  the  usual  inscriptions, 
besides  some  handsome  carving  in  relief.  Above  the  screen,  a 
large  painting  of  '  the  Ascension,*  by  John  Burnet,  esq.  and 
surmounted  by  a  curtain,  fills  the  whole  of  the  space  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  window.  The  pulpit  is  situated  southward  of  the 
chancel ;  it  is  hexag<mal  in  form,  and  sustained  on  a  group  of 
cartouches  issuing  from  a  column  ;  the  sounding-board  is  of  the 
same  form,  and  apparently  more  modern  than  the  rest :  it  is  sus- 
tained on  two  columns*  the  shafts  marked  like  the  stem  of  a  palm 
tree,  tlte  capitals  Corinthian  ;  the  front  of  the  pulpit  facing  the 
OL.  III.  3  o 
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body  of  the  church,  has  the  following  shield  of  arms  in  relief »  eze» 
cuted  like  the  rest  of  the  pulpit  in  oak,  viz.  . .  .  two  bars  ...  on  a 
canton  .  . .  two  lions  passant  .  .  .  crest  on  a  wreath,  a  demi  Iiod 
rampant  ....  The  reading  and  clerk's  desks  are  more  modern,  and 
are  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  of  the  church.  The 
font  is  placed  against  the  second  plinth  from  the  west,  in  the  north 
aisle;  it  is  a  handsome  octangular  basin  of  statuary  marble  sustained 
on  a  pillar  of  the  same ;  the  cover  is  plain ;  a  gallery  crosses  the  west 
of  the  church ;  it  is  sustained  on  square  pilasters  of  iron  with  Co 
rinthian  capitals,  the  shafts  in  open  work  ;  in  this  gallery  is  %  laige 
organ  in  a  n  and  some  carved  case  ;  the  doorcases  of  the  princifMil 
entrance  and  others  at  the  east  end  leading  to  the  cfaorch-yard  and 
the  vestry,  are  enriched  with  Corinthian  pillars.  The  escallop 
shell,  the  insignia  of  the  patron  saint,  is  often  repeated  in  the  deco- 
rations of  the  interior.  The  portion  of  the  transept  windows  not 
walled  up,  is  filled  with  painted  glass,  representing  choirs  of 
cherubs  with  the  lamb  on  one  side,  and  the  dove  on  the  other. 

The  present  chnreh  was  built  by  sir  Christopher  Wren  in  1683. 
The  expense  was  6,357/.  12«.  lOd.  The  building  is  75  feet  long, 
45  broad,  4Q  high,  and  the  steeple  is  96  feet  high. 

St.  Michael,  RoyaL 

•  On  the  east  side  of  College-hill  is  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mi- 
chael, Royal,  so  denominated  from  its  dedication  lo  St.  Michael, 
and  its  vicinity  to  the  Tower  Royal.  It  is  a  rectory,  the  patronage 
of  which  appears  to  have  been  in  the  prior  and  canons  of  Canter- 
bury as  early  as  the  year  1285,  when  Hugh  de  Derby  was  collated 
thereto. 

The  church  was  rebuilt,  and,  by  licence  from  Henrv  IV.  in  the 
year  1410,  made  a  college  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  St.  Mary,  by 
sir  Richard  Whittington,  four  times  mayor,  for  a  master,  four  fel- 
lows, clerks,  choristers,  &c.  contiguous  to  which  was  erected  an 
alms-house,  denominated  God's  house,  or  hospital,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  thirteen  persons,  one  of  whom  to  be  chief,  with  the 
appellation  of  tutor. 

To  encourage  so  laudable  an  undertaking,  the  lord  mayor  and 
commonalty  of  London,  in  the  year  1411,  granted  a  spot  of  groand 
whereon  to  erect  the  intended  college  and  hospital.  But  sirRjchard 
dying  before  the  accomplishment  of  the  work,  it  was  soon  after 
finished  by  his  executors;  who  made  laws  for  the  good  government 
thereof,  by  which,  the  master  of  the  college  (besides  the  accustomed 
rights  and  profits  of  the  church)  was  to  have  an  annual  salary  often 
marks  ;  the  chaplains  eleven  marks  each  ;  the  second  seven  and  a 
half;  the  choristers,  each  five  marks  a-year;  the  tutor  of  the 
alms-houae  sixteen-pence  a  week ;  and  each  of  the  brethren,  four- 
teen-pence. 

The  extensive  charity  and  numerous  acts  of  benevolence  of  this 
worthy  citizen,  could  not,  however,  secure  an  undisturbed  repose  to 
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his  aahes ;  for,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  the  tocumbent  of  the 
parish,  a  wicked  and  rapacious  priest,  imagining  that  Whittington's 
beautiful  monument  was  a  repository  of  some  thing  more  valuable 
ihan  his  terrestrial  remains,  caused  it  to  be  broken  open  ;  but  being 
disappointed  of  his  expected  prey,  robbed  the  body  of  its  leaden 
covermg,  and  re-committed  it  to  the  tomb.  In  the  following  reign 
the  body  was  again  disinterred,  and  inclosed  in  lead,  and  for  the 
third  time  deposited  in  its  sepulchre,  where  it  remained  unmolested 
till  the  great  fire  of  Londoo  involved  its  resting  place  in  the  com- 
mon ruin. 

While  this  college  remained,  the  master  and  wardens  of  the 
mercers'  oompanyy  who  were  trustees  of  it,  nominated  the  rector 
for  the  approbation  of  the  monks  of  Canterbury.  It  is  at  present 
one  of  the  thirteen  peculiars  belonging  to  that  see. 

The  old  church  was  destroyed  by  the  fire  in  1068,  after  which 
the  present  structure  was  erected  in  its  stead,  and  made  parochial, 
for  this  and  the  adjoining  parish  of  St.  Martin,  Vintry,  the  church  of 
which  was  not  rebuilt.    The  plan  of  the  church  is  an  oblong  square, 
havmg  its  principal  front  facing  College-hiH,  the  south  side  abutting 
OD  College-street,  formerly  Elbow  lane,  and  the  eastera^  front  on  a 
small  burying-gronnd.  The  north  side  is  concealed  from  observation. 
The  tower  is  situated  at  thesonth  western  angle  of  the  building  within 
the  walls.  The  west  front  is  divided  into  two  principal  stories  in  ele- 
vation. In  the  lower  is  a  doorway  with  a  low  arched  headway,  sur- 
mounted by  a  cornice  resting  on  consoles.  In  the  upper  part  are  two 
lofty  windows  with  semi-circular  arched  heads,  the  key-stones  carved 
with  cherubs;  tlie whole  is  finished  with  a  cornice  and  ballustrade. 
The  lower  has  two  stories,  and  a  window  corresponding  with  the 
church  below  the  cornice,  and  two  storiei  nbove  ;  in  the  first  is  a 
circular^  and  in  the  upper  an  oblong  square  window,  above  which 
is  a  block  cornice  sustaining  a  parapet,  pierced  with  circular  aper- 
tures instead  of  a  ballustrade,  with  vases  at  the  angles ;  above  this 
portion,  the  elevation  is  continued  in  an  octagon  form  hi  three  dimi- 
nishing stories.    In  each  face  of  the  lower  story,  is  an  oblong  square 
opening,  and  at  the  angles  are  insulated  Ionic  columns,  sustaining 
an  entablature  broken  and  recessed  above  the  intercolumniatlons, 
and  upon  the  cornice  are  vases  corresponding  with  the  columns. 
The  second  story  has  arched  openings,  and  buttresses  attached  to 
the  angles,  which  rise  from  the  cornice  of  the  lower  story,  and  are 
finished  with  vases;  this  story  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  lower 
one ;  upon  its  cornice  is  a  tall  circular  pedestal  sustaining  a  vane. 
The  south  side  of  the  church  only  differs  from  the  western  front  m 
having  five  windows.     It  had  also  an  entrance  which  is  walled  up. 
The  lower  also  presents  a  copy  of  its  western  front.     All  the  parts 
already  described  are  faced  with  Portland  stone.     The  east  end  is 
brick,  with  stone  dressings;  if  has  three  windows  with  semicir- 
cular heads,  the  central  larger  than  the  others  has  a  shield  on  i's 
key-stone ;    those  of  the  side  windows  have  cherubs ;  above  the 
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centre  window  is  a  pediment,  the  tympanum  pierced  with  a  circnlar 
window.  A  vestry  room  is  attached  to  this  portion  of  the  building. 
The  interior  is  very  plain,  and  is  roofed  in  one  span  without  any 
supporting  pillars.  The  west  end  has  an  awkward  appearance  in 
consequence  of  the  tower  occupying  one  of  the  angles.  A  galleiy  is 
erected  in  the  void  portion  northward  of  the  tower,  sustained  upon 
Doric  columns,  and  occupied  by  the  organ,  and  seats  for  the  chanty 
children.  On  the  front  of  the  gallery  is  an  inscription  stating,  that 
the  church  was  finished  in  1694.  The  ceiling  is  ooved  at  the  sides, 
and  springs  from  a  contmued  impost  formed  of  acanthus  leaves  and 
mouldings,  and  the  cove  is  terminated  by  a  wreath  of  foliage 
in  alto  relievo,  and  a  cornice  of  the  Corinthian  order;  the  centre 
is  horizontal  and  without  ornament.  The  altar  screen  is  com- 
posed of  four  Corinthian  columns,  sustaining  an  entablature ;  the 
whole  constructed  in  brown  oak  ;  in  the  intercolumniaticms  are  Ibe 
usual  inscriptions,  and  above  the  cornice  is  Mr.  Hilton's  painting  of 
'  Christ's  reproof  of  Judas  for  his  interference  with  Mary  Magdalens 
anointing  the  feet  of  our  Lord.'  On  a  pannei  above  the  frame,  is 
inscribed,  '  Presented  to  this  church  by  the  directors  of  the  British 
Institution.^DCCCXX.*  The  pulpit  at  the  north  side  of  the  church 
is  hexagonal,  with  a  sounding  tioard,  not.  remarkable  for  de- 
coration. The  font  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  building  is  a 
small  octangular  basui  on  a  pillar  of  the  same  form,  both  of  white 
marble,  the  former  inscribed  *  The  gift  oi  Abraham  Jordan,  in  De- 
cember, 1700.'  The  architect  was  sir  C.  Wren.  The  dimensions  are, 
length  86  feet,  breadth  48,  height  of  church  40,  and  of  the  tower 
DO  feet.     The  expense  of  the  building  7,455/.  Is.  9d. 

By  an  inscription  on  the  front  of  the  tower  within  the  church,  it 
appears  that  the  '  spire  was  erected  and  tlie  church  beautified  in 
1713.'  Against  the  south  wall  is  a  handsome  monument  surmounted 
by  a  bust  of  the  deceased,  to  the  memory  ui  Samuel  Pennant,  esq. ; 
died  May  20,  1750,  aged  41. 

The  Tower  Royal,  formerly  situated  at  the  north  end  of  the  street 
now  so  called,  was  a  spacious,  strong,  and  magnificent  niansioq, 
pertaining  to  the  kings  of  this  realm,  but  its  origin  cannot  now  be 
traced,  though  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Henry  L 
However  this  may  be,  it  was  certainly  inhabited  by  king  Stephen, 
who,  having  called  William  de  Ypres  from  Flanders,  with  a  number 
of  Flemings,  to  assist  him  against  the  empress  Maud,  was  so  satis- 
fied with  his  services,  that  he  permitted  him  to  build  a  house  for 
himself,  nearly  adjoining,  at  the  west  end  of  the  church  of  St. 
Thomas  the  Apostle. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  this  appears  to  have 
deen  the  residence  of  a  private  individual,  of  the  name  of  Simon 
Beawmes ;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  was  only  a  tenant ;  for  Edward 
ni.  in  the  forty- third  year  of  his  reign,  gave  it,  by  the  name  of 
his  inne  called  the  Royal,  in  his  city  of  London,  unto  his  college 
of  St.  Stephen  at  Westminster. 
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Not  withstand  ingr  this  gift,  it  must  have  reverted  to  the  crown  ; 
for  in  Richard  the  Second*s  reign  it  was  called  the  '  Queen's  Ward- 
robe/ as  Stow  thus  relates  from  '  Froissart.' 

'  King  Richard  having  in  Smithfield  overcome  and  dispersed  the 
rebels,  he,  his  lords,  and  all  his  company,  entered  the  city  of  Lon- 
don with  great  joy,  and  went  to  the  lady  princess  his  mother,  who 
was  then  lodged  in  the  Tower  Royttl,  called  the  Queen's  Wardrobe, 
where  she  had  remained  three  days  and  two  nights,  right  sore 
abashed.  But  when  she  saw  the  king  her  son,  she  was  greatly 
rejoiced,  and  said,  *  Ah,  son,  what  great  sorrow  have  1  suffered 
for  you  this  day  I*  The  king  answered  and  said,  '  Certainly,  madam, 
1  know  it  well,  but  now  rejoice  and  thank  God,  for  I  have  this  day 
recovered  mine  heritage,  and  the  realm  of  England,  which  I  had 
near  hand  lost/' 

Hence  it  is  probable,  that  this  was  a  place  of  considerable 
strength  at  this  time ;  for,  when  the  rebels  had  got  possession  of 
the  Tower  of  London,  the  queen-mother  being  obliged  to  fly,  came 
hither  for  security :  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  king  also  lodged 
here  ;  for,  in  1386,  when  Leon  III.  king  of  Armenia,  who  had  been 
expelled  his  kingdom  by  the  Turks,  fled  to  Englandvfor  refuge, 
this  was  the  residence  of  Richard. 

This  great  house,  belonging  anciently  to  the  kings  of  England, 
was  inhabited  by  the  first  duke  of  Norfolk  of  the  family  of  the 
Howards,  granted  unto  him  by  king  Richard  III.  as  appears  in  an 
old  ledger-book  of  that  king's ;  where  it  is  said,  '  That  the  king 
granted  unto  John  duke  of  Norfolk,  Mesiuagium  cum  Pertinendis, 
voc,  le  Tower,  infra  Paroch,  Sancti  Tkoma  LondJ 

The  parish  church  of  St.  Martin,  Vintry,  annexed  to  that  of  St. 
Michael  Royal,  stood  at  the  south-east  corner  of  Queen-street,  iu 
Thames-street,  the  site  of  which  is  now  used  as  a  cemetery  for  the 
inhabitants  of  this  parish. 

In  St.  Thomas  Apostles  there  was  a  messuage  perhaps  some  time 
the  dwelling  of  the  earls  of  Cornwall,  called  Ringed-hall :  for  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  a  place  so  called,  with  four  shops  and  two 
gardens,  in  this  parish,  was  granted  by  Edmund  earl  of  Cornwall 
to  the  abbot  of  Beaulieu  near  Oxford ;  and  re-granted,  and  a 
plea  thereupon  in  the  hustings,  in  the  second  of  Richard  IL 

On  the  same  side,  was  one  great  messuage,  some  time  called 
Ipres-inn,  of  William  of  Ipres,  a  Fleming,  the  first  builder  thereof, 
who  was  called  out  of  Flanders,  with  a  number  of  Flemings,  to  the 
aid  of  king  Stephen,  against  Maud  the  empress,  in  the  year  1138, 
as  before  related,  and  grew  so  far  in  favour  with  the  said  king  for 
his  service,  that  he  built  this  house  near  the  Tower  Royal,  in  which 
tower  it  sceraeth  the  king  was  then  lodged,  as  in  the  heart  of  the 
city,  for  his  great  safety.* 

In  Great  St.  Thomas  Apostle,  formerly  called  Horse-bridge- 
street,  is 

«  Maitlaod. 
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Cutler's  Hall. 

A  plain  brkk  building,  totally  devoid  of  architectural  ornament 
It  appears  from  ancient  records  that  Richard  de  Wilehale,  in  1295, 
confirmed  to  Paul  Butelar  this  house,  and  the  edifices,  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Michael  Paternoster  church,  and  St.  John  up<m  Walbrook; 
which  some  time  Lawrence  Gisors,  and  his  son  Peter  Gisors,  did 
possess,  and  afterwards  Hugo  de  Higham  ;  and  lieth  between  the 
tenement  of  the  said  Richard  towards  the  south,  and  the  lane  called 
Horse-shoe-bridge  towards  the  north ;  and  between  the  way  called 
Paternoster  church  on  the  west,  and  the  course  of  Walbrooke  oa 
the  east,  paying  yearly  one  clove  of  gillif lowers  at  E^asler,  and  to  the 
priory  and  coovent  of  St.  Mary  Oveiy,  6#.  This  house  some  tuae 
belonged  to  Simon  Dolesty,  grocer,  luayor  in  tt.e  year  1359. 

The  hall  is  a  large  apartment,  with  a  music  gallery  at  the  north 
end.  Over  the  master's  chair  is  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Cray- 
thorne,  widow  of  John  Craythorue,  a  worthy  benefactress,  1509.* 
In  the  windows  are  several  shields  of  arms  of  masters  of  the  com- 
pany in  stained  glass.  From  cme  it  appears  that  the  foundation  of 
this  hall  was  laid  in  1607. 

The  court  room,  which  is  on  the  second  floor,  is  a  handsome 
apartment,  in  the  windowa  are  twelve  shields  of  stained  glass,  and 
over  the  mantel-piece  is  another  portrait  of  Mrs.  Craythorne,  and 
in  the  lobby  is  apparently  the  original  painted  on  pannel. 

On  the  north  side  of  Great  Trinity-lane  is  the 

German  Cathoiic  Chapel. 

It  is  a  large  room  on  the  first  floor,  being  constructed  above  a 
gatewav.  The  external  appearance  has  nothing  striking;  it  is 
built  of  brick,  and  has  two  large  circular  headed  windows.  On  the 
ground  floor  is  a  porch,  on  which  b  a  staircase  leading  to  the 
chapel :  the  interior  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  large  gallery, 
the  remaining  side,  which  is  the  northern,  is  occupied  by  the  altar. 
Tl^e  area  is  not  filled  with  unsightly  pews,  as  in  Protestant  churches, 
but  in  accordance  with  continental  usage,  b  entirely  open,  chairs 
being  provided  for  the  congregation.  The  ceiling  is  horizontal 
without  ornament.  The  altar  is  richly  decorated,  it  is  of  a  sarco- 
phagus form,  painted  in  imitation  of  marble ;  upon  it  stands  several 
candlesticks  and  a  gilt  crucifix,  t)ie  wall  behind  it,  which  is  lighted 
by  the  two.  large  windows  before  noticed^  is  ornamented  with  small 
attached  pillars,  between  which  is  a  good  painting  of  the  Virgin  and 
child,  which  is  inscribed — 

aSFDOlUll    FBCCATORUa. 

The  pulpit  is  suspended  from  the  front  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
gallery. 

On  the  east  side  of  College-hill  is  t\ie 

*  She  gave  the  compaoy  the  Belle  Saavage  Inn,  Ludgate-hill. 
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SAtreert*  School, 

A  Beat  edifice,  but  the  interior  is  totally  devoid  of  ornament. 
This  school  originated  in  the  petition  to  parliament  of  four  benevo- 
lent clergymen,  in  the  25th  of  Henry  VI.  one  of  whom,  John  Neel, 
or  Neil,  was  master  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Thomas  of  Acres.*  For 
many  years  this  seminary  was  kept  in  the  Old  Jewry,  but  it 
was  subsequently  removed  to  College-hill.  Twenty-five  boys  are 
here  instructed  in  grammatical  learning,  &c.  and  the  master  is  al- 
lowed a  dwelling,  in  addition  to  his  annual  salary.  Among  the 
learned  men  who  have  been  masters  of  this  school,  was  Mr.  William 
Baxter,  nephew  to  the  famous  Richard  Baxter,  and  author  of  the 
Dictionary  of  British  Antiquities,  published  under  the  title  of  Glos- 
•ariuro  Antiquitates  Britannicarum.     He  died  May,  1723. 

Adjoining  Mercer8*-scbool,  are  two  porches  covered  iiith  sculp- 
ture of  flowers,  fruit,  &c.,  Ihe  principal  part  wiili  an  arched  pedi- 
ment supported  by  elegant  consoles.  The  whole  is  in  the  elabo- 
rate and  heavy  style  of  the  latter  part  of  Ihe  seventeenth  century. 

On  the  south  side  of  Thames-street  is 

Vintnen'  Hall. 

A  handsome  edifice  of  brick^  compoed.  It  is  situated  on  (he  site 
of  a  mansion  called  Stody-place,  or  the  '  manor  of  the  Vintrv/ 
which  was  given  to  the  company,  *  with  tenements  ruund  about/  by 
sir  John  Stody,  or  Stodie,  vintner,  lord  mayor  in  1357.  The  vint- 
ners '  builded  for  themselves  a  faire  hall  there,  and  also  thirteen 
almse-houses,  for  thirteen  poore  people,  which  are  kept  of  charilie, 
rent  free.'  These  buildmgs  were  ail  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of 
1666,  after  which  the  present  fabric  was  raised  ;  it  forms  three  sides 
of  a  quadrangle,  with  an  iron  palisade,  and  neatly  wrought  iron 
gates,  in  fr<mt.  The  hall,  which  occupies  the  south  side  of  the 
quadrangle,  is  a  large  and  lofty  apartment,  formerly  paved  with 
marble,  but  now  floored  ;  it  is  neatly  wainscot  ted,  and  ornamented 
with  a  handsome  screen,  and  various  shields  of  arms  of  different 
masters  of  the  company.  On  the  walls  are  painted  in  golden  let- 
ters, in  compartments,  the  names  of  numerous  benefactors  towards 
the  re-building  of  the  hall  after  the  great  fire,  &c.  and  of  subscribers 
towards  the  re-building  of  the  vintner^s  alms-houses,  at  Mile  End, 
since  the  year  1809.  In  different  windows  also,  in  painted  glasn, 
were  the  arms  of  the  company,  the  royal  arms  of  Charles  II.  and  a 
sun  dial,  with  a  fly  upon  it,  '  painted  curiously.'f 


*  Vide  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  160. 

*  Mai.  Lond.  Red.  vol.  iv.  p.  680. 
The  aiafae  and  pictare  of  St.  Martia 
and  the  cripple,  the  flgrurM  of  Bac- 
<  haa,  &c.  and  the  fine  piece  of  ancient. 
tapestry,are  mentionedby  Mr.  Malcolm 
ai  bein;  here  in  the  year  1780.  They 
were  not  here  when  Mr.  Brayley  made 
bis  survey.    Tlie  picture  of  St.  Martin 


is  here,  and  the  principal  part  of  the 
tapeftry  is  at  the  alms  hoawa  in  the 
Mile-End  road ;  there  U  however  re- 
maining at  the  hall  a  cnrioai  embroi- 
dered pall,  widi  the  flgures  of  our  Sa- 
viour and  the  Viri;  in,  St  Martin,  Jkc 
At  one  corner  is  a  shield  of  arms, 
barry  of  six.  0rmin€  and  ffult*,  a  cras- 
cetit  for  difference  — ^T.  A. 
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The  couii  room,  which  is  an  elegant  apartment,  the  wainscot, 
&c.  being  elaborately  carved,  and  tlie  ceiling  ornamented  in  stooco 
work,  was  finished  in  1672.  Over  the  fire  place  is  a  small,  bot 
well  painted  old  picture  of  '  St.  Martin  (the  patron  saint  of  the  com- 
panj,)  dividing  his  cloak  with  the  beggar ;'  agreeably  to  the  ancient 
legend,  which  represents  the  saint  on  horseback,  as  passing  the 
gates  of  Amiens  on  a  cold  winter's  day,  when  meeting  with  a  poor 
beggar  who  was  almost  naked,  he  drew  his  sword,  cutting  off  oae 
half  of  his  cloak  (which  was  the  only  garment  he  had  remaining, 
having  already  bestowed  the  rest  to  the  like  charitable  uses)  he  pre- 
sented it  to  the  shivering  mendicant,  reserving  the  other  half  for  his 
own  use.  In  this  room  are  also  some  good  portraits  of  Charles  IL 
a  half  length  :  William  III.  and  his  queen  Mary,  both  full  lengths, 
prince  George  of  Denmark ;  a  half  length  of  sir  Thomas  Raw- 
linson,  lord  mayor  in  1706,  and  two  clever  modern  heads  of  Mr. 
John  Wright,  a  late  master,  by  Opie,  and  Benjamin  Kenton,  esq. 
who  was  master  hi  1776 ;  both  the  latter  were  esteemed  very 
excellent  likenesses.  Mr.  Kenton  died  in  May,  1800,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty-two  ;  the  life  of  this  gentleman^  who  was  pro- 
fessionally a  vintner,  affords  the  most  striking  illustration  of  the 
apothegm,  that '  industry  and  perseverance  lead  to  affluence  ;*  for 
although  of  (he  most  humble  origin,  and  possessed  of  no  other 
education  than  what  he  had  received  at  a  common  charity  school, 
he  realized  upwards  of  100,000/.  the  greatest  part  of  which,  nearly 
65,000/.  he  bequeathed  to  various  charitable  establishments  and 
uses  ;  of  this  sum  he  gave  2,000/.  to  the  general  fund  of  the  vint- 
ners* company,  and  2,500/.  for'  the  re-building,  &c,  of  the  alms- 
houses at  Mile-End. 

Around  the  court  room  are  disposed  the  shields  of  arms  of  va- 
rious members  of  this  company  who  have  served  the  office  of 
mayor. 

In  the  ante  room,  which  adjoins,  is  a  curious  painting  on  pannel 
by  Taverner.  The  staircase  is  very  handsome,  the  ballusters  re- 
presenting fruit  baskets,  the  whole  appears  to  be  carved  in  oak,  and 
has  been  most  injudiciously,  pauited. 

Over  the  court  room  is  the  drawing -room,  an  elegant  apartment. 
The  only  painting  is  a  landscape,  with  figures  of  St.  Martin  divid- 
ing his  cloak  with  a  beggar.  Over  it  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — 

George  Robertson,  liveryman,  painted  and  presented  this  picCare  to  the  com- 
pany, anno  1775. 

A  little  west  of  Vintners-hall,  stood  Worcester-place,  the  house 
of  the  accomplished  John  Tiptoft,  earl  of  Worcester,  lord  high  trea- 
surer of  England. 

Adjoining  the  South wark-bridge,  is  the  Three  Cranes  wharf, 
which  in  old  times,  by  royal  order,  was  allotted  for  the  landing  of 
wines,  as  the  name  imports.  The  cranes  were  thd  three  machines 
used  for  the  landing  of  wines,  such  as  are  used  at  this  day.     In  the 
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adjacent  lane  was  tlie  painted  tavern,  famous  as  earl^  as  Ihe  time  of 
Richard  11. 

On  the  east  side  of  Queen-street  is  the  church  yard  of  St.  Tho- 
•nias  the  Apostle,  some  remains  of  the  ancient  church  were  visible 
till  plaistered  over  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year. 


CHAPTER  XXVni. 
Huicry  and  Topography  of  Wallbrook  Ward. 

* 

This  ward  takes  its  name  from  a  street  in  it,  which  runs  from  the 
aouth-west  corner  of  the  mansion-house  towards  the  Thames.  The 
name  of  this  street  was  derived  from  a  rivulet,  which  took  its  rise  to 
the  north  of  Moorfields,  and  was  called  Wallbrook,  on  account  of 
its  entering  the  city  through  the  wall,  between  Bishopsgate  and 
Moorgate.  After  many  turnings  and  windings,  it  directed  its  course 
down  this  street,  and  emptied  itself  into  the  Thames,  to  the  west  of 
Dowgate.  Anciently,  this  stream  was  open,  and  had  several 
bridges  over,  which  were  kept  in  repair  by  certain  religious  houses, 
or  by  individuals ;  but  it  has  been  long  arched  and  built  upon, 
80  that  its  subterraneous  course  is,  at  this  time,  but  very  little 
known. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Langbourn  and  Candlewick-street- 
wards ;  on  the  north  by  Cheap-ward,  on  the  west  by  Cordwainers'- 
ward,  and  on  the  south  by  Dowgate-ward.  It  is  divided  into 
seven  precmcts,  two  of  St.  Swithin,  St.  Mary  Wotilchurch,  St.  Ste- 
phen Wallbrook,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  St.  Mary  Bothaw,  and  St. 
Mary  Abchurch,  and  is  governed  by  an  alderman  and  eight  com- 
mon councilmen. 

Before  the  great  fire  there  were  five  churches  in  this  ward,  St. 
Stephen,  Wallbrook  ;  St  Swithin  ;  St.  John  upon  Wallbrook ;  St. 
Mary,  Bothaw ;  and  St.  Mary,  Woolchureh  Haw  ;  the  three  last 
were  not  rebuilt. 

St.  Stephen  Wallbrook. 

At  the  north  east  corner  of  Wallbrook  stands  the  parish  church 
of  St.  Stephen  Wallbrook,  which  owes  its  name  to  its  dedication  to 
St.  Stephen,  the  protomartyr,  and  its  situation.  It  appears  by  an- 
cient records  that  a  church  dedicated  to  the  same  patron,  was  si- 
tuated near  this  spot,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  prior 
to  the  year  1135,  when  it  was  given  to  the  monastery  of  St.  John 
in  Colchester,  by  Eudo,  steward  of  the  household  to  Henry  I.  How 
long  the  patronage  was  possessed  by  this  fraternity,  or  for  what  cop- 
sideration  they  parted  with  it  does  not  appear  ;  but  in  1428,  it  be- 
longed to  John  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  which  year  Robert  Cnichely, 
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mayor,  gave  a  plot  of  ground  on  the  east  side  of  the  water  conne, 
208  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  and  66  in  breadth,  to  the  parish  of 
St.  Stephen,  to  build  a  new  church  thereon,  and  for  a  church-yard ; 
and  in  the  following  year  he  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  building  for 
himself,  and  the  second  for  William  Stondon,  a  former  mayor,  de- 
ceased, who  left  money  for  the  purchase  of  the  groimd,  and  to- 
wards the  charge  of  the  building ;  the  remainder  being  supplied  by 
Chichely. 

Robert  Whittingt<m,  draper,  afterwards  made  a  knight  of  the 
bath,  purchased  the  advowson  of  this  rectory  from  the  duke  of  Bed- 
ford, in  1432.  From  him  it  passed  into  the  family  of  Lee,  two  of 
whom  of  the  name  of  Richard,  supposed  to  be  father  and  son,  the 
former  being  a  knight  and  the  latter  an  esquire,  served  the  office  of 
mayor  in  1460  and  1469.  The  last  of  these  presented  to  it  hi  1474, 
after  which  be  gave  it  to  the  grocers*  company,  in  whom  it  still  re- 
mains. 

The  old  church  being  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  London,  the  pn- 
aent  edifice  was  erected  in  its  stead,  by  sir  Christopher  Wren. 

The  exterior  of  this  celebrated  church  has  little  to  recommend  it : 
the  architect  wished  to  surpfize  the  spectator  with  the  beauties 
of  the  inside,  without  the  anticipation  which  an  equally  decorated 
exterior  would  create.  The  plan  of  the  church  is  a  parallellogram, 
with  a  tower,  vestry,  and  porch,  at  the  west  end*  The  west  front  is 
concealed  by  adjacent  buildings,  the  tower  and  porch  being  the  only 
portions  which  are  visible ;  the  latter  is  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  the  tower ;  it  is  built  with  stone,  and  has  an  arched  en- 
trance, surmounted  by  an  oval  opening  in  the  front ;  a  portion  of  a 
dwelling  house  is  built  over  its  roof  ;  the  lower  is  square  tn  plan, 
the  elevation  being  made  into  four  stories,  and  increaseti  in  height 
by  a  pyramidal  structure  of  stone  work.  The  west  front  atnits 
on  the  foot  path  ;  in  the  first  ^lory  are  two  linteUed  windows, 
and,  in  the  second,  an  entire  circular  one ;  an  arched  window 
occupies  every  aspect  of  the  third  story,  which  ia  dear  of  the 
adjacent  buildings ;.  the  elevation  is  finbhcd  with  a  ballustrade, 
at  the  angles  are  mean  looking  vases  ;  the  tower  is  built  with  brick, 
with  stone  dressings,  and  covered  with  compo.  A  pyramidal 
composition  rises  above  the  platform,  in  two  square  stories ;  each 
having  lintelled  openings  in  every  aspect.  At  the  angles  of 
the  first  story  are  twelve  Ionic  columns,  in  groups  of  three,  having 
one  common  entablature ;  the  second  story  is  smaNer,  and  has  no 
columns,  it  is  surmottnted  by  a  tall  pedestal  of  a  square  form,  end- 
ing in  a  vane.  The  north  front  of  the  tower  is  buih  against  by  a 
dwelling  house.  The  church  is  built  of  brick,  and,  like  the  tower, 
covered  with  compo;  the  west  wall  is  finished  with  a  block  cornice,^ 
and  pierced  with  an  arched  and  a  circular  window  on  each  side  of 
a  semicircular  bow,  the  flank  walls  are  also  finished  with  block 
cornices,  and  are  pierced  with  oval  windows  in  the  upper  parts, 
the  south  wall  bemg  ccMicealed  from  public  observation,  nnd  partly 
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built  against  :  the  east  front  consisls  of  a  centre  and  Me  aisles,  in 
the  former  a  large  arched  window,  now  walled  up,  in  each  of  the 
aisles  an  arched  and  a  circular  window,  in  the  north  aisle  an  en- 
trance to  the  church  yard ;  a  cruciform  clerestory  rises  above  the 
walls,  which  is  lighted  bv  low  arched  windows,  except  in  the  ends 
of  the  transepts,  ui  which  are  half  circular  windows ;  a  spherical 
dome  crowns  the  centre  of  the  cross  at  the  intersection  of  the  nav6^ 
with  the  transepts,  it  is  coveted  with  lead,  and  on   its  crown  is  ar 
small  cupola,  forming  a  lantern  over  a  circular  aperture  in  the  centre 
of  the  dome.     The  western  porch  covers  a  flight  of  nine  steps, 
leading  to  the  principal  entrance  of  the  church,  which  is  situated  in 
the  centre  of  the  bow :  it  is  lintelled,  and  crowned  with  a  dentil 
cornice.     The  projecting  bow  is  an  excellent  ooofrivance,   as  it 
serves  to  keep  the  organ  and  its  gallery  from  obtruding  on  the  de- 
sign.     The    interior   is  embellished    with    columns,   sixteen   in 
number,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  twelve  of  which  are  disposed  in  a 
square  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  tha  plan,  the  remainmg  four 
being  set  on  a  line  parallel  with  the  western  wall ;  they  are  all 
raisi^  00  plinths  to  the  height  of  the  pewing,  and  sustain  a  sort  of 
architrave  cornice,  enriched  with  acanthines;  the  central   inter- 
oolumniatioD  of  each  side  of  the  inscribed  square  is  wider  than  the 
others,  so  that  a  regular  cruciform  arrangement  results,  by  which 
the  great  skill  of  the  architect  is  displayed  in  preserving  in  this  novel 
and  unique  design  the  most  perfect  church  arrangement.     The  en- 
tablature is  broken,  and  returned  above  the  square  area  and  tran- 
septs, and  from  its  cornice  rises  eight  semicircular  arches,  dis- 
posed in  an  octagon,  the  spandrils  forming  pendentives  for  the 
support  of  a  circular  dome,  which   rises  from  a  block  cornice 
resting  on  the  crown  of  the  arches ;  the  soffits  of  the  arches  are 
enriched,  as  are  also  the  spandrils,  with  shields  and  foliage,  the 
keystones  carved  with  cherul>ic  heads ;  the  soffit  of  the  dome  is 
handsomely  and  chastely  ornamented  with  caissons,  and  the  vertex 
pierced  with  an  eye,  which  is  crowned  with  the  lantern.     The  ceil- 
ing of  the  central  or  cruciform  portion  of  the  design,  which  forms  a 
clerestory  above  the  other  parts,  is  arched  ;  the  largest  area  running 
from  east  to  west,  is  groined  with  flowers  on  the  points  of  intersection ; 
the  remainder  of  the  ceiling  is  horizontal,  sustained  on  architraves 
received  on  pilasters  at  the  extreme  walls,  and  on  corbels  at  the 
flanks.     The  latter  are  composed  of  cherubs  heads  and  escallops, 
united  with  the  volutes  of  a  Corinthian  capital ;  the  two  nearest  the 
west  are  sculptured  with  shields  of  arms  of  the  grocers'  company, 
the  patrons  of  the  living.     No  adequate  idea  can  be  given  of  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  this  design  by  any  description  ;  the  superior 
taste  and  consummate  skill  of  the  architect  may  be  recorded,  but 
the  building  must  be  seen  to  be  justly  admired ;  its  praise  is  not 
confined  to  this  country,  it  is  the  admiration  of  the  world.     It  was 
the  master-piece  of  the  architect,  and  had  his  fame  rested  solely 
on  this  design,  it  would  have  placed  him  in  the  first  ranks  of  genius 
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The  altar  screen  is  a  cominon-place  design,  divided  into  compart- 
ments b3r  two  Corinlliian  columns  ;  the  central  portions  contain  the 
decalogue,  between  paintings  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  and   the  side 
ones  Ihe  creed  and  paternoster,  surmounted  by  the  descending 
dove,  in  lime  tree.     It  is  surmounted  by  a  large  painting  of  *  St. 
Stephen  removed  by  his  friends,  after  being  stoned  by  the  Jews,* ' 
by  B.  West,  esq.  painted  in  1776,  which  occupies  the  place  of  the 
east  window.  The  pulpit  and  desks  are  grouped  at  the  south-east  angle 
of  the  square  area ;  the  former  is  hexagonal,  with  a  massive  sounding- 
board  and  solid  ogee  canopy,  embellished  with  small  statues  of  angels, 
holding  festoons,  and  other  enrichments  carved  in  oak.    The  organ 
i;allery  is  sustained  on  two  Corinthian  columns  and  an  elliptical 
pediment ;  the  case  of  the  instrument  is  also  richly  carved  with  sta- 
tues of  angels,  &c.     The  church  is  wainscotted  to  a  height  corres- 
oonding  with  the  plinths  of  the  columns,  opposite  to  which,  in 
pannels.  are  shields  with  the  arms  of  the  grocers^  company.     The 
lorch  which  covers  the  entrance  in  the  eastern  wall  is  surmounted 
*}y  a  shield  in  oak,  charged  with  a  chevron,  l>etween  three  cinque- 
oils.     The  monuments  are  very  numerous.      Against  the  north 
wall  is  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Pdrcivall  Gilboume,  who  died  Dec 
1, 1604,  aged  78,  surmounted  with  a  bust  of  the  deceased,  in  the 
costume  of  Charles  ll.*s  time,  and  against  one  of  the  pilasters  at  the 
east  end,  is  a  large  pyramid,  embellished  with  a  relief,  emblematic 
3f  the  Christian  virtues ;  it  is  inscribed  to  the  memory  of  Thomas 
Wilson,  D.  D.  rector  of  this  parish  upwards  of  46  years,  died  April 
15,  1784,  aged  80,  and  Mary  his  wife,  died  Nov.  4,  1772,  aged  79. 
The  corresponding  pilaster  on  the  other  side  of  the  altar,  is  also 
interfered  with  by  a  monument,  and  the  two  pillars  nearer  the  east 
have  been  defaced  by  monuments  being  attached  to  them.     In  the 
south  aiisle  is  a  neat  monument  to  George  Griffin  Stonestreet,  esq. 
deputy  lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Surrey,  and  managing  director  of 
the  Phoenix  and  Pelican  insurance  companies;  he  died  August  24, 
1802,  aged  57.    This  monument  is  by  J.  Bacon,  and  was  erected 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  two  companies.     The  font  is  situated  in 
a  pew  near  the  west  entrance  ;  it  is  octagonal,  embellished  with  cheru- 
bim and  festoons  <A  drapery,  and  is  supported  on  a  neat  ballnster. 
The  cover  is  handsomely  sculptured  in  oak,  with  eight  fig^ures  finely 
carved.     A  monument  which  formerlv  existed  in  this  church,  is  de- 
serving of  notice,  being  set  up  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century, 
by  the  then  rector  (Dr.  Wilson)  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Macauley, 
once  celebrated  for  her  political  writings,  but  whose  name  and  works 
are  now  scarcely  heard  of,  affording  a  salutary  proof  of  tlie  fleeting 
nature  of  popular  notoriety;  the  statue  excited  the  ire  of  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  clergyman  who  erected  it,  and  who  displayed  hi; 
loyalty  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  vandalism  on  the  other,  by  destroy- 
ing the  obnoxious  idol.     Mr.  Pennant,  himself  a  whig,  thus  mildly 
speaks  of  the  action,  which  certainly  deserved  a  severe  reprobation  : 
'  I  looked  to  no  purpose  for  the  statue  erected.  Diva  Mae^Auhe, 
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by  her  doating  admirer,  a  former  rector;  which  a  successor  of  his 
has  most  profanely  pulled  down.* 

This  beautiful  ^burch  was  built  in  1676,  by  sir  Christopher 
Wren,  at  aii  expense  of  only  7652/.  13s.  Qd. 

The  dimensions  are  as  follows : — 

Ffrl.   rn. 

Exterior  length 87   10 

breadth 64  10 

Interior  length 82     6 

breadth 69     6 

;Sr.  Swithin. 

This  church  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Cannon -street,  at  the 
eastern  corner  of  Swilhiii-lane,  its  west  front  abutting  on  Salter's 
Hall  court.  It  is  so  called  from  its  being  dedicated  to  St.  Swithin, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  and  chancellor  to  king  Egbert,  who  died  in 
the  year  806.  By  ancient  records  it  appears  that  there  was  a 
church  on  this  spot,  dedicated  to  the  same  saint,  before  the  year 
1331 ;  but  how  long  it  was  standing  before  that  time  is  uncertain  : 
however,  the  old  structure  was  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  London, 
and  the  present  edifice  erected  in  its  stead. 

The  patronage  of  this  church  appears  to  have  been  anciently  in 
the  prior  and  convent  of  Tortington,  in  the  diocese  of  Chichester,  in 
whom  it  continued  till  the  dissolution  of  their  monastery  ;  when 
coming  to  the  crown,  Henry  VIII.  in  the  year  1540,  granted  the 
same,  together  with  a  stately  mansion,  on  the  north  side  thereof, 
where  Oxford  court  now  stands,  to  John,  carl  of  Oxford,  who  soon 
after  disposing  of  the  same,  it  passed  through  several  hands,  and  was 
at  length  purchased  by  the  company  of  salters,  in  whom  the  patron- 
age still  remains.  The  plan  of  the  church  is  a  squan^,  increased  in 
breadthby  a  tower  and  aisle  attached  to  the  north  side.  The  southern, 
which  is  the  principal  front,  is  made  in  height  into  two  stories,  and 
perpendicularly  into  three  divisions.  The  central  division  contains 
a  large  window  with  an  arched  head,  the  lateral  divisions  smaller 
windows  of  the  same  form,  with  elliptically  arched  doorways  beneath 
them,  the  easternmost  being  walled  up ;  below  the  central  window 
is  a  hollow  pedestal,  contaming  the  last  fragment  of  the  famous 
London  stone  ;  the  elevation  is  finished  with  a  bold  cornice,  having 
an  elliptical  pediment  over  the  central  window,  the  horixontal  cor- 
nice of  which  is  omitted  ;  the  tympanum  is  ornamented  with  %. 
circular  wreath  of  foliaffe  between  two  festoons  in  alto  relievo,  and  , 
over  the  heads  of  the  side  windows  are  festoons  of  drapery.  The 
clock  dial,  sustained  on  a  trussed  beam,  projects  from  this  front. 
The  western  front  of  the  church  is  similar,  in  regard  to  the  windows 
and.  finish  of  the  wall,  it  is  without  the  embellishments  of  foliage 
and  drapery,  and  it  has  no  doorwav ;  the  western  aspect  of  the 
tower  which  ranges  with  this  front,  lias  an  arched  window  in  the 
lower  story ;  the  tower  rises  from  the   ground  in  three  stories. 
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divided  b^  string  courses  ;  in  the  northern  front  is  a  doorway  sur- 
mounted by  an  arched  window  in  the  first  story,  and  a  circular 
window  in  the  second  one  ;  the  third  story,  which  is  clear  of  the 
diiirch.  has  an  arched  window  in  every  aspect ;  the  parapet  sud-^ 
^ieuly  diminishes  from  the  square  to  the  octagon  form»  and  »  finished 
with  a  cornice,  over  which  rises  a  lofty  octang^ular  spire  covered 
with  lead,  and  ending  in  a  bail  and  vane.    The  remainder  of  the 
north  front  is  built  against.     The  eastern  front  corresponds  with 
the  western,  except  in  regard  to  the  tower ;  below  the  window  of 
the  able  is  an  arched  doorway.     The  church  is  built  with  Portland 
stone.     The  interior  in  point  of  arrangement  greatly  resembles  the 
neighbouring  church  of  St.  Mary  Abchurch.     The  main  features 
are  an  octagon  inscribed  within  a  square,  the  latter  lengthened  to- 
wards the  north  by  an  attached  aisle,  one-third  of  which  is  occupied 
by  the  tower,  and  the  residue  by  a  gallery,  in  which  is  the  organ  in 
a  mahogany  case,  erected  by  subscription  in  180&.     Eight  columns 
of  the  composite  order  are  disposed  in  an  octagon :  seven  being 
attached  to  the  principal  walls  of  the  church,  and  one  only  insulated, 
they  jointly  sustain  an  highly  enriched  entablature ;  the  frieze  is  con- 
vex, and  relieved  with  a  continued  wreath  of  laurel  leaves,  the  soffit 
of  the  architrave  enriched  with  foliage  in  pannels  ;  the  cK>rnice  serves 
as  an  impost  to  a  domed  ceiling,  enriched  with  eight  ribs,  springing 
also  from  the  cornice  immediately  above  the  columns,  and  uniting 
with  an  octagon  division  in  the  centre  ;  between  the  ribs  are  circles, 
each  alternate  one  being  pierced  with  a  window,  and  the  dome  is  also 
enriched  with  foliage  ;  the  soffit  of  the  angles  formed  by  the  con- 
tracticm  of  the  square  into  the  octagon  form,  are  also  enriched  with 
foliage  in  relief.     There   is  a  gallery  across  the  western   end, 
and  an  additional  one  for  charity  children  on  the  east  side  of  the 
organ,  erected  in  1812.    The  altar  screen  is  very  plain  ;  it  is  formed 
of  carved  oak,  and  ornamented  with  pilasters  sustaining  an  enta- 
blature, upon  which   are  whole    length  paintings   of  Moses  and 
Aaron,     llie  pulpit  b  affixed  to  the  south  wall,  it  is  hexagonal, 
and  has  a  ponderous  sounding-board,    the  whole   enriched  willi 
carving ;  a  neat  circular  marble  font,  with  a  carved  oak  cover,  b 
situated  in  a  pew  l>elow  the  north  gallery.     Above  the  altar  is  the 
royal  arms,  which  some  ignorant  person,  in  the  last  repair  in  1824, 
thought  proper  to  alter  to  those  of  the  present  sovereign,  by  which 
means  the  only  use  of  the  arms  as  a  memorial  of  the  date  of  the 
erection  of  the  building,  is  done  away  with.     This  church  was 
built  by  sir  Christopher  Wren,  1679,  at  an  expense  of  4687/.  4ii.  6d, 
The  dimensions  are,  length  from  north  to  south  61  feet,  from  east 
to  west  42,  height  of  church  40  feet,  and  of  tower  and  spire  150. 
Tbe  principal  object  worthy  of  notice  in  this  ward,  after  the 
churches,  is  the 

Mannon  House. 
Previous  to  the  reif^n  of  George  the  second,  the  chief  magfstrate 
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of  the  eity  hud  no  place  of  iixtd  residence  for  administering 
justice,  and  exercising  his  official  dignities  and  hospitality. 
Various  plans  were  projected  to  remedy  these  inconveniences  ;  and 
as  early  as  July,  1734,  the  court  of  common  council  resolved, 
that  the  sum  of  18,000/.  which  had  been  paid  into  the  chamber 
of  London  by  different  citizens  who  bad  declined  to  fill  the  office 
of  sheriff,  '  should  be  applied  to  the  building  of  a  mansion-house 
for  the  lord  mayor  ;*  and  that  in  the  mean  time,  the  said  sum 
'  should  be  vested  in  the  three  per  cent,  annuities,  and  the  grow- 
ing interest  thereon  added  to  the  capital  every  year.'  Several 
architectural  designs  for  the  intended  edifice  were  afterwards 
submitted  to  a  committee  composed  of  the  lord  mayor,  six  alder- 
men, and  twelve  common  council  men  ;  and  that  of  Mr.  George 
Dance  being  most  approved,  the  *  chief  corner  stone,*  as  it  is 
termed  in  the  inscription  deposited  within  it,  of  the  new  mansion, 
was  laid  with  much  ceremony,  on  the  25th  of  Octolier,  1730.  On 
the  stone  was  the  following  inscription: — 

ThU  diief  corner-  stone 
Was  laid  ilie  twenty-fifth  day  of  October,  in  (he 

Year  of  our  LK>rd  hdccxxxix. 

And  in  the  ihirteenih  year  of  the  reign  of  cor 

Sovereign  lord  G  boko  b  the  Second, 

King  of  Great-Britain,  France,  and  Ireland, 

By  the  Rt.  Hon.  Micajau  Perry,  EUq. 

Lord-mayor  of  ihe  city  of  L«ondon. 

ALOBRMBN, 

Sir  Francis  Child,  lent.  John  Barber,  Eaq. 

Sir  Ed.  Bellamy,  knt.  Sir  John  Willlama,  knU 

Sir  John  Barnard,  knt.  Sir  Rob.  Godicliall,  kiiL 

COMMON  BRS, 

Mr.  Dep.  John  Snart,  Mr.  Dep.  James  Dansie, 

Mr.  William  Tims  Mr.  Dep.  Tho.  Sandford, 

Mr.  John  Everett,  Mr.  Dep.  Jos.  Aylifle, 

Mr.  Dep.  R.  Farrington,  Mr.  Dep.  Benj.  Hodges, 

Mr.  Dep.  Sam  Taiem,  Mr.  Dep.  Tho.  Nash, 

Mr.  Robert  Evans.  Mr.  Charles  Hartley. 

Being  the  Committee  appointed  by  order  of  the  Lord-Mayor,  Aldermen,  and 
Common*  of  the  City,  in  Common  Cooncil  assembled,  to  erect  this  Fabricli  for 
a  MansioD-Huose  for  the  Use  of  ttie  Lord-Mayor  of  this  City,  for  tlie  timtt 
beiop 

George  Heathcote,  Esq.)  Aldermen,  being 
Sir  John  Leqnesoe,  knt.  |        Sheriffs. 
George  DsDce,  Architect. 

This  edifice  stands  in  a  line  with  Cheapside,  at  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  Poultry;  a  situation  that  was  adopted  in  preference  to 
several  others  which  had  been  pointed  out,  as  being  more  in  the 
centre  of  business,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  The  site  had  been 
previously  occupied  by  the  Stocks  Market,  which  had  its  origin 
about  the  year  1282,  when  Henry  de  Walieis,  or  Wallis,  the  then 
mavor,  caused  *  divers  houses  to  be  builded  towards  the  maintenance 
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of  London-bridge,'  on  the  *  voide  place,  neare  unto  (he  pariah 
church,  called  Woole  church,  on  the  north  side  thereof :  where 
sometime  (the  way  being  very  lai^  and  broade)  had  stood  a  |>ayre 
of  stockes,  for  punishment  of  offenders :  this  building  tooke  the 
name  of  these  stockes,  and  was  appointed  by  him  lo  be  a  market 
place  for  fish  and  flesh  in  the  midst  of  the  city.**  *  This  Stockes 
Market  was  again  begun  ne  to  bee  builded  in  the  yeare  1410,  in  the 
11th  of  Henry  IV.  and  wascleane  finished  in  the  yeare  next  fol- 
lowing. In  die  veare  1543,  John  Coutes  being  then  mayor,  there 
were  in  this  Stockes  market  for  Fishmongers,  26  boorde8,or  stallea, 
which  rented  yearely  lo  34/.  13s.  4d, ;  for  butchers,  18  boorda,  or 
stalles,  rented  at  41/.  Idt.  4td,  and  there  was  also  chambers  above^ 
16,  rented  at  5/.  13c.  4</.'t 

Stocks  market  was  latterly  distinguishable  only  for  the  sale  of 
fruit,  roots,  and  herbs  ;    but  these  are  stated  to  have  been,  the 
choicest  of  their  kinds.     At  the  north  end  was  erected  a  small  con* 
duit,  erected  about  the  year  1500 ;  upon  which,  after  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  li.  was  set  up  an  equestrian  statue,  by  sir  Robert 
Vyner  (lord  mayor  in  1675)  who  designed  it  as  a  compliment  lo  the 
monarch,  as  well  as  a  proof  of  his  own  loyalty.     When  the  circum- 
stances were  developed,  however,  it  was  found  that  the  saving  ha- 
bits of  the  citizen  had  induced  him  to  convert  the  statue  of  John 
Sobieski,  king  of  Poland  (which  by  some  accident  had  been  left  on 
the  workman*s  hands)  into  the  resemblance  of  the  laughter-loving 
Charles ;  and  that  of  'a  poor  overthrown  Turk,  beneath  the  horae, 
into  the  protector  Cromwell.    After  the  conduit  was  pulled  down, 
the  mutilated  Polander  Was  for  some  years  suffered  to  lie  among 
the  rubbish  in  the  purlieus  of  Guildhall ;  but  in  the  year  1779,  it 
was  given  by  the  common  council  to  a  descendant  of  sir  Robert's, 
who  removed  it  to  grace  his  country  seat. 

When  the  ground  was  dug  for  laying  the  foundation  of  the  man- 
sion-house, it  was  discovered  to  be  so  full  of  springs,  that  it  was 
judged  expedient  to  erect  the  edifice  wholly  upon  piles.  This  oc- 
casioned a  considerable  delay,  and  the  building  was  not  completed 
till  the  year  1753  ;  sir  Crisp  Gascoyne,  who  filled  the  civic  chair  at 
that  period,  was  the  first  lord  mayor  who  made  it  his  residence. 

This  edifice,  from  its  confined  and  low  situation,  and  the  want 
of  a  sufficient  extent  in  front  to  give  effect  to  its  majestic  portico, 
has  an  appearance  of  heaviness  and  compression,  from  which  it 
would  be  free,  had  its  site  been  more  elevated,  and  in  an  area  pro- 
portionable to  its  magnitude.  It  is  very  substantially  built  with 
Portland-stone ;  and  the  charges  of  erecting  it,  including  the  sura 
of  3,900/.  paid  for  buildings  that  were  pulled  down,  amounted  to 
42,638/.  10«.  8(/.  The  front  exhibits  a  noble  portico,  in  the  style 
of  Palladio,  rising  from  a  massy  rustic  basement,  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  the  doorway  leading  to  the  kitchen  and  other  offices.     A 

•  8U)iv*«  Lond.  ed.  1598,  p.  178.  t  Ibid 
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high  flight  of  fteps  oo  each  aide,  bounded  by  a  atone  ballustrade, 
leads  from  the  ground  to  the  portico,  under  the  centre  of  which  is 
the  grand  entrance.  The  portico  is  composed  of  sis  lofty  columns  ^ 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  with  corresponding  pilasters  against  the  ' 
building,  supporting  a  large  angular  pediment,  the  tympanum  of 
which  displays  an  elaborate  piece  of  sculpture  in  alto  relievo,  re- 
presenting '  the  dignity  and  opulence  of  the  city  of  London,'  which 
was  designed  and  executed  by  Taylor.  The  principal  figure  repre- 
sents the  genins  of  the  city,  in  the  dress  of  the  goddess  Cybele, 
clothed  with  the  imperial  robe,  alluding  to  her  being  tfie  capital  of 
this  kingdom,  with  a  crown  of  turrets  on  her  head,  holding  the  pne- 
torian  wand  (which  extends  beyond  the  cornice  of  the  pediment)  in 
her  right  hand,  and  leaning  with  her  left  on  the  city  arms.  She  is 
placed  between  two  pillars,  or  columns,  to  express  the  stability  of 
her  condition ;  and  on  her  right  hand  stands  a  naked  boy,  with  the 
fasces  and  axe  in  one  hand,  and  the  sword,  with  the  cap  of  liberty 
upon  it,  in  the  other  to  shew,  that  authority  and  justice  are  the 
true  supports  of  liberty,  and  that,  while  the  former  are  exerted  with 
vigour,  the  latter  will  continue  in  a  state  of  youth.  At  her  feet  lies  a 
figure,  representing  Faction,  as  it  were  in  agony,  with  snakes  twin- 
ing round  her  head;  intimating,  that  the  exact  government  of  this 
city  not  only  preserves  herself,  but  retorts  just  punishment  to  such 
as  envy  her  happy  condition,  in  the  i^roup,  farther  to  the  right, 
the  chief  figure  represents  an  ancient  river-god,  his  head  crowned 
with  flags  and  rushes,  his  beard  long,  a  rudder  in  his  right  hand, 
and  hb  left  arm  lending  on  an  urn,  which  pours  forth  a  copious 
stream  ;  the  swan,  at  his  feet,  shews  this  to  be  the  Thames :  the 
ship,  behind,  and  the  anchor  and  cable  below  him,  very  emphati* 
cally  express  the  mighty  tribute  of  riches  paid  by  the  commerce  of 
this  river  to  the  city  to  which  it  belongs.  On  the  left  hand  there 
appears  the  figure  of  Plenty,  represented  by  a  beautiful  woman,  in 
an  humble  poature,  presenting  an  ornament  of  pearls  with  one 
hand,  and  pouring  out  a  mixed  variety  of  riches  from  a  cor« 
nucopia,  with  the  other;  signifying  the  abundance  which  flows 
from  the  union  of  domestic  industry  and  foreign  trade.  Behind 
her  is  a  stork,  and  two  naked  boys,  playing  with  each  other,  and 
holding  the  neck  of  the  stork,  to  signify  that  piety,  and  brotherly 
love,  and  mutual  affection,  produce  and  secure  that  vast  stock  of 
wealth,  of  various  kinds,  which  appears  near  them  in  bales,  bags, 
and  hogsheads.  Beneath  the  portico  are  two  tiers  of  win- 
dows, which  extend  also  along  the  entire  front,  and  above  is  an 
attic  story  with  square  windows,  surmounted  by  a  ballustrade. 

The  east  and  west  sides  of  this  building  are  uniform  in  design, 
the  entrances  only  being  dissimilar.  Each  has  a  slightly  project- 
ing centre,  with  two  tier  of  windows  between  the  basement  and  the 
attic  story ;  on  the  right  and  left,  the  cornice  is  supported  by  four 
Corinthian  pilasters,  between  which,  at  either  end,  is  a  very  large 
and  lofty  Venetian  window;  the  whole  is  crowned  by  a  ballustrade. 

VOL.  III.  3  D 
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Above  the  roof,  towards  the  west,  is  a  heavy  pile,  extending  across 
the  edifice,  containing  the  bali-room,  &c,  A  corresponding  erec- 
tion which  rose  over  the  Egyptian  Hall,  at  the  east  end,  was  taken 
down  a  few  years  ago.  The  disposition  of  the  interior,  and  the 
arrangements  to  which  the  architect  has  bad  recourse  in  order  to 
admit  sufficient  light  into  the  various  apartments,  evince  great 
professional  judgment.  The  basement  story  is  occupied  by  the 
kitchen  and  domestic  offices,  and  by  several  rows  of  strong  pien 
and  arches  which  support  the  superstructure.  The  grand  en- 
trance in  front  opens  into  the  salocm,  which  is  vei^  spacious, 
and  is  handsomely  adorned  with  Corinthian  piilafs,  in  imitation 
of  yellow  veined  marble.  Several  pannels  of  the  wainseotting 
are  ornamented  with  carvings  of  military  implements,  &c.  painted 
to  imitate  bronze  ;  and  the  light  is  partly  admitted  by  an  elegant 
dome  sky-light,  and  two  smaller  ones.  In  this  saloon  are  full 
length  portraits  of  George  II.  and  III.  and  queen  Charlotte. 
The  south  end  of  this  apartment  leads  into  the  Egyptian  Hall, 
though  wherefore  it  bears  that  appellation  seems  inexplicable,  as 
there  is  not  a  vestige  of  Egyptian  character  in  its  whole  extent. 
The  ceiling  is  bowed  and  disposed  into  various  parallel  compart- 
ments :  it  springs  from  a  deep  cornice,  which  originally  supported 
spacious  gallfries,  and  is  itself  sustained  by  eight  immense  columns 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  on  each  side ;  and  b^  two  half-columns  at 
each  end :  between  the  latter  are  the  great  wmdows.  This  cham- 
ber occupies  the  entire  width  of  the  house ;  and,  when  entertain- 
ments are  given  here,  is  splendidly  lighted  by  girandoles  and  lustres: 
its  length  from  east  to  west  is  more  than  ninety  feet;  its  breadth  is 
upwards  of  sixty  feet.  The  principal  other  apartments  on  this  floor, 
are  the  Justice  Room,  and  Wilkes^s  Pariour;  the  latter  is  very  ele- 
gantly ornamented  and  fitted  up ;  and  the  sword-l>earer*s  room  has 
a  neatly  painted  ceiling.  Above  this  story  the  central  area  is  open, 
and  the  building  forms  a  surrounding  quadrangle,  a  thorough  com- 
munication being  preserved  by  gialleries  aiid  connecting  diambers. 
The  Ball-Room  and  the  Wilh-drawtng  Room  are  the  chief  apart- 
ments of  the  second  story;  the  former  is  ab^ut  the  sane  length  as 
^he  ^yptian  Hall,  but  cotisiderably  narrower:  it  is  Mimnin&d  by 
a  gallery  for  spectators ;  and  the  panneb  beneath  are  adorned  with 
stuccoed  and  carved  compartments  of  almost  every  kind  of  musical 
instrument.  The  With-drawing  Room  has  a  grand  bat  heavy^ 
looking  ceiling,  the  divisions  being  all  loaded  with  omunents;  over 
the  drapery  of  the  windows  ate  Carvings  of  the  city  mace  and  swvrd, 
&c,  richly  gilt.     In  a  contiguous  apartment  was  the  State  Bed. 

Connected  with  the  dignity  of  the' chief  magistrate,  is  the  seUsof 
office  and  regalia.  The  corporate  seal  is  of  a  circular  fdm,  oh 
the  obverse  is  a  representation  of  St.  Paul,  with  a  sword  in  his 
right  hand,  and  a  flag  ensigued  with  three  lions  passant  gnardant 
in  his  left,  standing  in  a  city,  over  the  gate  of  which  is  a  key :  legend 
siGiLLVM  :  BARONVM :  u>N]>oNiARVM :   reverse,  the  city  ams 
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with  niaoUtngg,  <&c. ;  Legend,  londoni  :  dsfbndb  :  tvob  :  dbvs 

OPTIMB  :  GIVES. 

The  other  seal  i$  uaed  for  the  purpose  of  aiithefiticating  doca- 
ments  forwarded  to  foreign  countries  upon  affidavit  sworn  before 
the  lord  mayor ;  it  is  also  Used  for  sealiog  the  precepts  which  are 
issued  preparatory  to  St»  Thomas's-day  for  the  election  of  common 
oouncilmea  and  war^  officers.  The  following  is  the  inscription 
round  the  seal,  '  SiffUlum  Of/ieii  Mt^oratui  Civitatit  Londini  f 
which  is  now  nearly  indistinct  from  wear. 

This  seal,  which  is  engraved  in  Hone's  Every  Day  Book,*  was 
made  in  the  fourth  year. of  the  reign  of  Richand  U.  by  command  of  the 
couri  of  common  council.  In  the  centre,  within  a  large  and  square 
compartment,  are  the  effigies  6f  Saints  Peter  and  Paul.  The  former 
has  a  mifre  or  tiara  pn  his  head,  and  is  attired  in  the  pall  as  bishop 
of  the  catholic  church,  and  holds  a  crosier  in  hu  left  hand.  The  lat- 
ter saint  is  known  by  bis  usual  attribute,  the  sword,  which  he  sus- 
tains in  bis  rig^t  band ;  above  each  of  these  saints  is  a  rich  canopy. 
Beneath  the  compartment  just  described  is  a  shield,  bearmg  the 
present  arms  of  the  city,  a  cross,  with  a  dagger  in  the  dexter 
quarter,  supported  by  two  lions.  It  appears  to  have  been  sur- 
mounted with  a  low  pointed  arch.  The  centre  compartment  is 
flanked  by  two  niches,  with  rich  canopies  and  plinths  ;  in  each  is  a 
demi-figure  bearing  a  mace,  and  having  on  its  head  a  triangular 
'cap ;  these  figures  are  intended  to  represent  two  sergeants  at  arms. 
The  canopies  to  these  niches  terminate  in  angular  pedestais,  sus- 
taining kneeluig  stiitues  in  the  act  of  paying  r»doration  to  Che  Virgin 
Mary,  whose  effigy,  though  much  effaced,  appeals  in  the  centre 
niche  at  the  top  of  the  seal. 

The  sword  of  state  is  very  handsome,  the  scabbard  being  of  crint^ 
ami  velvet  covered  with  pearls ;  this  was  the  gift  of  queen  fitisabeth, 
aind  is  said  to  have  cost  60QL  There  is  also  a  Sunday  sword,  for 
church,  a  common  sword  for  the  sessions,  and  a  black  sword  for 
the  30th  January,  and  the  anniversary  of  the  fire  of  London.  The 
handle  of  the  state  sword  has  a  large  chased  pomel,  terminated  by 
an  acorn.  On  one  side  the  pomel  a  figure  of  Justice,  with  the 
sword  in  ber  right,  and  scales  in  her  left  hand  ;  on  the  other  side 
Fame,  winge<J,  holding  a  trumpet  in  each  hand.  The  pomel  is  also 
adorned  with  attached  figures  of  angels.  The  cross  bar  is  richly 
chased,  and  ends  with  the  head  of  a  lion  turned  downwards.  On 
the  centre  upon  one  side,  is  the  city  arms,  and  on  the  other  the 
royal  arms,  viz.  quarterly,  1st  and  4lh,  England  and  France; 
counter-quartered,  2nd,  Scotland,  drd,  Irehind,  within  the  garter. 
The  scabbard  is  covered  with  'red  velvet,  enriched  with  six  bands, 
and  studded  in  the  intervals  with  the  following  ornaments :  on  the 
guard  at  the  mouth  of  the  scabbard,  the  city  arms ;  on  the  velvet 
in  the  first  divuion  is  a  shield  with  the  royal  arms  following;  viz. 
quarterly,  ist,  England  and  Scotland  impaled,  2nd,  France,  clrd, 
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IreUnd,  4t1i,  Brnnanick  Lunenberg,  wid  Huiover,  in  •  garter. 
The  next  diriHion  hai  a  harp  crowned,  the  ■ucceeding  one  a  rae 
croward.  and  the  remaiuing;  three  the  city  anna,  llie  guard  at 
ihe  mouUi  of  (he  tcabbsrd,  oiid  the  bands  arc  richly  chaied,  and 
the  before  eDumerated  omamenla  are  formed  of  silver  and  gilL 

The  aword  is  evidently  older  than  the  scabbard. 

The  mace  is  very  handsome  and  massy,  of  stiver  gilt,  the  head 
aurmounted  by  a  royal  crown,  and  on  the  tower  part  is  W.  R.  Ihe 
handle  and  staff  is  enriched  with  carvings,  8m:,  The  jewel  is  also 
very  elegant,  and  is  suspended  from  a  portcullis,  the  collar  being 
formed  of  SS's  and  white  and  red  roses,  the  former  of  gold  and  the 
htUer  enamelled. 

Many  sumptuous  enleriaio meats  have  beeo  given  in  this  man- 
sion :  and  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  and  the  first  nobility  of 
Ihe  land,  have  been  banqueted  with  the  greatest  pomp,  and  oo  the 
moat  costly  delicacies  that  affluence  could  purcbaie. 

Od  the  east  side  of  Stocks  Market,  in  theward  of  Walbrocdc.wu 
anciently  situated  the  church  St.  Mary  Woolchurch-haw,  which  d^ 
rived  its'  name  from  its  dedicaticm  to  the  Virgin,  and  the  additional 
appellation  from  a  troae,  beam,  or  balance  m  the  cemelery  thereof, 
for  the  weighing  of  wool ;  wherefore  it  was  denominated  Wool- 
church-haw. 

Thr  palroaage  oE  this  rectory  was  anciently  in  Hubert  de  Ria, 
and  Eudo,  his  son  ;  who  gave  the  same  to  the  abbot  and  canons  of 
St.  John's  abbey  at  Colchester,  in  whom  it  continued  till  their 
suppression  by  Henry  the  Eighth  in  the  year  1A39,  when  commg 
to  the  crown,  it  still  remains  therein :  but  in  matters  ecclesiastical 
it  is  subject  to  the  archdeacon,  other  than  what  relates  to  wills  and 
ndministrfdions,  which  belong  to  the  commissary. 

This  church  being  destroyed  in  the  gresi  conflsgration  of  1008, 
and  the  same  niA   being  rebuilt,  the  parish  was  annexed  to  that 
'  of  St.  Hary  Woolnoth. 
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lo  digging  the  foundation  of  the  Mansion-hoaae,  on  the  site  of 
the  above  church,  the  foundation  stone  was  found  m  April,  17S9. 

Adjoining  to  the  church  yard  of  St.  Stephen,  was  Walbrook- 
house,  the  old  mansion  of  the  family  of  Poliexfen,  which  sharing 
the  common  fate  of  the  general  conflagration  in  1066,  was  rebuilt 
in  the  following  year  by  sir  Henry  Poilexfen,  chief  justice  of  the 
court  of  Common  Pleas  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  It  stood  on 
lofty  brick  arches,  of  exquisite  workmanship  and  great  antiquity  ; 
and  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  town  residence  of  the  abbot  of 
Tor  tington.  It  was  an  elegant  brick  building,  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  with  double  windows. 

In  Walbrook  was  the  residence  of  the  notorious  colleagues  of 
Henry  the  Seventh,  Empson  and  Dudley. 

At'^the  south  east  corner  of  Walbrook  was  a  conduit,  new  built 
in  the  year  1668,  at  the  charge  of  the  corporation,  but  not  relniilt 
after  the  fire  of  Lcmdon. 

On  the  east  side  of  TurnwheeUlane  is  the  church-yard  of  St. 
Mary  Bothaw.  This  church  took  its  additional  name  from  its 
vicinity  to  a  boat-haw,  or  boat-builderVyard,  in  that  neighbour* 
hood,  and  was  of  great  antiquity ;  for,  in  the  year  1167,  Wibert, 
the  prior,  and  the  convent  of  Christ-church,  in  Canterbury,  granted 
certain  lands  and  houses,  on  the  north  side  of  it,  to  one  Ernis,  and 
his  heirs,  in  consideration  of  an  annual  payment  of  ten  shillings  in 
money,  a  towel,  of  the  value  of  eight  pence,  two  pitchers,  at  six 
pieces  of  money,  and  a  salt-seller  at  four ;  which  were  to  be  deli- 
vered to  the  prior's  steward,  for  the  use  of  his  house. 

The  site  of  this  church  is  now  a  small  vacant  piece  of  ground  in 
front  of  the  rectory  house,  and  is  used  as  the  burying-ground  of 
the  united  parishes.  The  east  wall  of  the  church  still  remains, 
and  a  large  arch  in  it  was  evidently  the  east  window  of  the 
chancel.  The  form  of  the  arch  is  semicircular,  and  it  is  turned  on 
brick,  the  aperture  being  walled  up  with  ancient  masonry,  appa- 
rently as  old  as  the  wall  in  which  the  arch  is  formed.  The  cir* 
cumstance  of  the  brick  arch  is  worthy  of  attention,  as  many  Roman 
arches  exist  in  this  country  formed  of  the  same  material,  and  al- 
though  there  is  no  positive  evidence  of  the  present  fragment  being 
entitled  to  such  high  antiquity,  it  is  worthy  of  attention  from  the 
probability  that  it  may  actually  be  a  vestige  of  a  building  as  old  as 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  a  supposition  which  is  considerably 
strengthened  by  the  existence  of  the  adjacent  London  stone,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  Roman  remains  may  be  looked  for  with 
greater  probability  than  any  other  part  of  the  metropolis. 

In  Tumwheel-lane  formerly  stood  a  large  mansion,  called  the 
Hertier,  probably  a  corruption  of  Harbour-inn.  The  origin  of  this 
palace  is  not  known  ;  but  it  belonged  to  Eldward  III.  then  to  the 
noble  family  of  the  Scropes ;  after  them  to  the  Nevilles ;  and  here 
the  earl  of  Salisbury,  brother-in-law  to  the  great  earl  of  Warwick, 
on  the  15th  of  January,  1468,  lodged  with  600  men  at  the  famous 
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congress  of  the  barons.  It  very  often  cbsnged  maflten;  from  the 
Nevilles,  it  came  to  George,  duke  of  Clarence.  At  length,  l)y  at- 
tainoer,  it  came  to  the  crown.  Richard  III.  rqraired  it,  and  called 
it '  The  King's  Palace.'  Henry  VIH.  gave  it  to  John  earl  of  Ox- 
ford ;  the  following  year,  1503,  it  was  bestowed  on  air  Thomas 
Boleyn  ;  and,  in  1504,  the  arbitrary  monarch  restosed  the  whole, 
by  letters  patent,  to  Margaret  PUntagenet,  countess  of  Salisbvry, 
whom  he  afterwards  beheaded ;  and  with  her  ended  the  royal  line 
of  the  Plantagenets.  The  Herber  then  once  move  came  to  the 
crown,  and  the  king  gave  it  to  sir  Philip  Hoby,  who,  for  years 
afterwards,  sold  it  to  a  Mr.  Doulphin,  a  draper.  The  company  of 
drapers  purchased  of  him,  in  the  year  1553;  but  it  appeaiv  to 
have  been  re-sold  to  sir  Thomas  Pullisoo,  lord  mayor  in  \SS4,  who 
rebuilt  the  entire  premises,  which  were  subsequently  the  residence 
of  the  celebrated  circumnavigator  sir  Francb  Drake :  die  great  fire 
put  an  end  to  these  migrations  to  and  from  the  Herber,  ud  it  was 
not  rebuilt. 

On  the  west  side  of  Dowgate  hill  is  the  church-yard  of  St.  John 
upon  Walbrook;  attached  to  the  wall  is  the  fottowmg  inscrip- 
tion:— 

BBFORB    THE  LATE  DRBADPDLL 

FIRB|  ANNO  DOMINI  1666,    HERB 

STOOD  THB  PARISH  CBURCH  OP 

ST.  JOHN  BAPTI4T,  UPON  VAlBROOKB. 

WILLIAH  irifcKBNKIN, 

NICHOLAS  COTTON, 

CHURCH  WARDBN8  THIS  PRBSBNT 

TEAR  ANNO  DOMFNI,   1671. 

Tlie  abovB  stoM  was  new  ffsced 
Afld  tbe  lettefs  frerti  cat, 

ANMO  DOMlNlj    1774. 
MICHAEL  WIBGAND, 
THOMAS  TlLSON, 
OBDRCBWARDBNt. 

The  patronage  of  this  church  was  anciently  in  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  who,  it  seems,  gpranted  the  same  to  the 
prioress  and  convent  of  St.  Helen,  in  whom  it  continued  till  the 
suppression  of  their  priory,  when  it  came  to  the  crown,  in  which 
it  still  remains ;  but  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  it  is  subject  to  the 
archdeacon. 

This  church  was  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  London  1666,  and  not 
rebuilt. 

On  the  west  side  of  St.  Swithin*s  lane  is 

Saltert'  Ball. 

The  ancient  hall  of  this  company,  which  stood  in  Biead-street, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  year  1639,  as  was  also  the  *  le-^ified' 
building,  in  the  conflagration  of  1666.  The  present  Salters'  hall, 
stands  upon  the  site  of  the  mansion  and  gaidena  of  the  prior  *4 
Tortington,  which  after  the  dissolution  of  reiigioua  houses,  were 
granted  by  Henry  the  eighth  to  John  de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxfoitl,  and 
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theooe-forward  obtained  the  name  off  Oxford  Place.  Edward, 
grandeon  to  John  de  Vere,  dissipated  his  great  estates  from  motives 
of  pique  and  indignant  feeling,  against  Cecil,  lord  Burleigh,  whose 
daughter  he  had  married,  and  Oxford  Place  was  sold  to  sir  John 
Hart,  who  kept  his  mayoralty  here  in  1589.  The  eldest  daughter 
of  that  gentleman*  married  sir  George  Bolles,  lord  mayor  in  1617, 
and  from  their  descendants  the  premises  were  purchased  by  the 
Saltere'  company.  All  the  ancient  buildings  having  suffered  in  the 
great  fire,  the  late  ball  was  erected  in  their  stead.  It  was  a  small 
structure  of  brick,  tbe  entrance  opening  within  an  arcade  of  three 
arches,  springing  from  square  pillars^  fluted. 

This  building  was  pulled  down  in  1822,  and  the  present  elegant 
structure  raised  in  its  stead. 

The  boildings  of  this  hall  are  plain  erections  of  brick  covered 
with  Roman  cement.  The  hall  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
western  side  of  the  quadrangle  ;  it  is  embellished  with  a  tetrastyle 
portico  of  the  Ionic  order,  imitated  from  the  Erectheum.  The  co- 
lumns are  crowned  with  the  entablature  of  the  order,  which  instead 
of  a  pediment,  is  surmounted  by  an  unsightly  attic  wall,  finished 
with  a  cornice  ;  the  face  of  the  wall  is  relieved  by  a  pannel  be- 
tween two  cups  (part  of  the  armorial  ensignia  of  the  company)  en- 
veloped in  foliage,  and  upon  the  cornice  are  the  arms  of  the  com- 
pany in  stone.  The  columns  are  brick  covered  with  Roman  ce« 
ment.  The  entrance  is  behind  the  central  intercolumniation ;  the 
doorway  is  lintelled,  and  surmounted  by  a  cornice ;  the  windows 
in  the  upper  are  nine  in  number,  three  behind  the  portico,  and 
three  on  each  side  ;  they  are  arched,  the  archivolts  springing  from 
an  impost  cornice  which  crowns  the  piers. 

Tbe  interior  of  this  splendid  building  is  approached  by  a  laige 
hall,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  small  flight  of  steps,  on  which  are 
two  pair  of  Ionic  columns  of  verd  antique,  the  capitals  and  plinths 
of  white  marble ;  these  support  an  entablature  of  the  same  marble 
as  the  shafts,  with  chaplets  of  myrtle  in  white  marble;  the  end's  are 
finished  with  antae  of  the  Ionic  order.  On  the  left  side  of  the  hall  is 
the  court  room,  an  elegant  apartment ;  from  the  ceiling  depends  a 
magnificent  chandelier.  The  door  of  this  room  (as  are  all  the  doors 
of  this  building)  is  of  the  finest  Spanish  mahogany ;  the  walls  arc 
painted  of  tea -green,  with  gilt  mouldings.  On  each  side  of  the  door 
are  fanciful  pilasters  sustaining  an  enriched  entablature  in  green  and 
white.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall  is  another  apartment,  called 
the  court  dining  room,  similarly  fitted  up,  with  the  exception  of 
the  walls  and  enrichments  being  of  a  salmon  colour.  Ascending 
the  first  flight  above  mentioned  is  a  landing,  on  the  right  of  which 
is  a  small  apartment  called  the  election  hall :  in  it  are  the  following 
portraits,  Barnard  Hyde,  1630 ;  Mr.  William  Robson,  1633 ;  a 
curious  portrait  of  Charles  the  first,  Mr.  Carpentier*  the  painter, 

*  Painted  bj  himwiriD  1760.  The  likeness  of  sir  Christopher  Wren ;  and 
above  are  all  tbe  portraits  at  present  in  Mr.  Brayley,  one  of  Mr.  John  Ireland, 
the  hall ;  Mr.  Lambert  mentions  a  fine       the  first  member  of  tbe  company. 
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all  full  leDstiKs,  and  above  the  mantel- piece  is  a  good  portrait 
of  Wiiliam  the  third,  on  a  white  hone.  Around  this  room  are 
iisposed  the  shields  of  arms  of  the  various  members  of  the  com« 
pany,  who  have  held  the  office  of  lord  mayor.  In  this  apartment 
is  a  copy  of  the  foundation  stone. 

The  rouodation  atooe  of  this  building  iotended  for  the  hsU  of  the  wontofM 
company  of  Saltbrs  waa  laid  this  16th  day  of  October  io  the  year  of  oor  Loid 
1828,  and  id  the  4th  year  of  the  reign  of  king  George  the  fourth,  by  Peter 
Clark,  esq.  master,  assisted  by  the  following  gentfemen,  who  acted  with  him  at 
a  boilding  committee^  Thomas  Gillespy,  Thomas  Newman,  esqairea,  wardens. 
Jonathan  Dickinson,  John  Adcock,  Joseph  Scott,  Robert  Hewetson,  Mathias 
Wilks,  John  Parker,  Richard  Pack,  and  John  Canoellor,  esquires. 

At  this  period  the  following  gentlemen,  in  addition  to  tooae  on  the  imikHag 
committee,  constituted  the  court  of  assistants  of  the  said  company :  Cleoseat 
Samuel  Strong,  esq.  sir  Richard  Carr  Gl>n,  bart.  and  alderman.  Thomas 
Miiplee,  Richaid  West,  William  Tilsley,  John  Farrer,  Nathaniel  Fenn,  John 
Roebuck,  James  Powell,  William  Plank,  James  Randell,  Richard  West,  jan. 
Jasper  Taylof,  Daniel  Hawkins,  and  Charles  Newman,  esqrs.  Robert  George 
Fricker,  esq.  renter  warden.  Mr.  James  Hall,  clerk,  and  Mr.  Henry  Carr,ai^ 
chitect. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  landing  is  a  small  waiting  room,  in 
which  are  plans  of  the  company^s  estates,  &c. ;  this  room  is  lighted 
by  an  oval  Ian  thorn.  The  grand  staircase  has  two  flights,  and 
is  lighted  by  a  handsome  circular  lanthorn,  from  the  centre  of 
which  depends  a  chandelier. 

On  the  top  of  this  staircase  is  the  large  and  elegant  hall,  certainly 
one  of  the  finest  rooms  in  London  ;  it  measures  82  feet  six  inches 
by  40  f«et.  At  each  end  are  four  colossal  columns  of  scag- 
liola,  of  the  Ionic  order,  the  capitals  and  bases  being  white; 
these  support  a  highly  enriched  entablature,  which  runs  round 
the  room,  being  supported  by  four  pilasters  on  each  side.  The 
ceiling  is  coved  and  pannelled,  with  gilt  mouldings ;  in  the 
centre  is  a  magnificent  dome  pannelled  in  a  similar  style,  and  per- 
forated at  the  crown  with  a  small  lanthom  light ;  from  a  flower  of 
uncommon  elegance  in  the  centre  of  which,  depends  a  magnificent 
chandelier;  the  spandrils  are  enriched  with  beautiful  mouldings  of 
flowers,  &c.  The  entablature  at  the  south  end  projects,  as  do  two 
of  the  pillar*,  forming  a  space  for  a  handsome  orchestra.  *  At  the 
north  end,  withm  a  cove,  are  the  companies  arms,  and  on  each 
side  are  niches,  with  bronzed  figures  holding  elegant  lamps.  At 
each  corner  of  this  noble  room  is  also  a  pendant  chandelier. 

The  kitchens  which  are  on  the  basement,  are  well  furnished  with 
every  apparatus  connected  with  modern  gastronomy. 

Whistler's  court  b  so  called  from  Mr.  Henry  Whistler,  who  boilt 
the  parsonage  house  of  St.  Swithin,  after  the  great  fire. 
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Admiraltj  coart  S69 
African  house  90 
Albion  chapel  419 
Alderman,  court  of  891 
AMersgate  54 

ward,  history  of  87 

Aldgate  87 

ward,  history  of  66 

AUhallows  church,  Barking  740 

Bread  street  167 

the    Great,   Thames  street 

509,  elegant  screen  in  611 

Honev     lane,    destroyed. 


church  of  S99 

Lombard-street,  681 

London  wall  197 

Steyniug  church  688,  ao- 


cieatsUleof686 

Alms  houses,  Juddli  167 

Animal  food  consumed  in  London 
10 

Apothecaries  hall  608 

Arches,  court  of  369 

Armourers  and  braiict  s  hall  411,  paint- 
ing«  in  419 

Arms  college  of  855 

Artice,  the  king'*-— a  mansion  in  Lime- 
street  708 

AtheUtan's  |ialace,  site  of  491 

Aociion  man,  259 

Augustine  Friars,  priory  of  819,  per- 
eons  buried  in  914,  architectural  de- 
•eriptionof  916 

Bagnio,  Newgate-street  574 

Bakers  hall  750 

Bangor  house  679 

Bank  of  England,  921,  architectural 
survey  of  999,  inlerior  996,  curious 
clock  in,  981,  history  of  988,  state  of 
the  accounts  io  1 797, 948 ;  embessle* 
ment  by  Aslett  948 

Bankrupts,  court  of  commissioners  of 
108 

Bannerer  of  I/>ndoo,  duties  of  859 


Barbers  liall  487 ;  paintioga  in  oonrt 

room  488 
Barbican,  origin  of  506 
Bassbhaw  wani,  history  of  98 
Baynard  castle  851,  ward  of  969 
Beech-lane,  alms  houses  508 
Bembridge*s  inn,  Lime-street  708 
Bethlehem  hospital    Moor6elds  414, 

removal  of  416. 
Billingsgate,  hisu»ry  of  the  ward  of  1 10 
Bishops  palace  589 
Bishopsgate  149 

history  of  the  ward  of  194 


Btackfriars  theatre  608,  monastery, 
mains   of  611,    Roman    Catholic 
chapil  destroyed  in  ib. 

Blackwell  haU  105 

Boar's  head  967 

Bolt  court,  bouse  in,  once  the  resi- 
dence of  Johnson  679 

Botolph's  wharf  191 

Boy'e's  lectures  449 

Bread-street,  history  of  the  ward  of  166 

Brethren  de  Sacca,  house  of  409 

BrewerVboll  491 

B.idewvll  hoapitHi  668,  propeity  be- 
longing to  670,  description  of  671, 
pHiotings  in  679 

Bridge  ward  within,  history  of  176 

llriiaini  Little,  antiquity  of  57 

Br«»ad-street,  history  of  the  ward  of 
196 

Broken  wharf,  antiquity  of  795 

Bocklersbury  400 

Bodge  row,  origin  of  the  name  449 

Boll  and  Month-itreet,  origin  of  61, 
ancient  palace  in  ib. 

Botchei«'-liall  198 

lane  578 

Billingsgate  1 18 

Candlewick  ward,  history  of  959 
Carmelites  or  White  Friars,  lionse  of 

647,  eminent  persons  buried  in  646 

seal  of  650 


TIB 
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Carpeotort'  hall  867 

Cwtle  Baynard  ward,  hiatorj  of  969 

Chapter  hoote  of  St.  Paart  584 

Cheap  ward,  history  of  S68 

Chcapiide  field  401 

croM,  fouodatioD  of  576,  ife- 

itroyed  577 

Chriatchurch,  New^aie-ftreet  526 

Christ's  hospital  556,  fouDdalioo  of 
557,  old  hall  described,  558,  new 
hall  559,  cloisters  560,  mathema- 
tical school  ib,  court  room  56i, 
paiDtiogs  io  i5.  curious  will  of  J.  Sl 
Amaod  ib.  Dumber  of  wards  564, 
charge  given  to  every  governor  565, 
regulations  for  admission  566,  exhi- 
bit iodh  569,  holidays  570 

Churches,  number  and  oaoMS  of  27, 
destroyed,  names  of  38 

Cloth,  hall  for  the  sale  of  105 

Cloth  fair,  origio  of  658 

Cloihworkera*  hall  747 

Coschmakers'  hall  61 

Cock  lane  ghost  658 

Cold  Harbour  580 

Coleroan-street  ward,  history  of  409 

Commercial  sale  rooms  749 

Common  pleas,  court  of  106,  paintings 
io  107 

0>nipter  in  Bread-street  17S 

Conduit  in  the  Old  Jewry  411,  in  Pleeu 
street  674.  at  Cripplegate606,  Dow- 
gate  hill  518 

Coopers'  hall  109 

Cordwainers'  hall  178 

street  ward,  history  of  484 

Corn  Exchange,  749,  new  ih. 

Comhill  ward,  history  of  448 

origin  of  the  name  46S,  resi- 
dence of  drapers,  &c.  464 

Council  Chainber  of  Guildball  887, 
paiotings  in  888 

Cripplegate  494 

—  ward  withiD,  history  of 


466 


waid  without,  history  of 


495 

Crosby  place  158 
Crown  siid  or  itand  441 
Crutched  Friars,  house  of  84,  pt^rsons 

buried  in  85 
Crypt  or  vault  discovered  in  Watling- 

street  448,  discoveied  in  Comhill 

151,  at  Aldgate'88 
Currier's  hall  482 
Custom  house  744,  description  of  746 

sketch  of  the  customs  <6. 
Cutler's  haU  758 

Delegates,  court  of  86S 


Devonshire  square  161,  cariooa  bOlof 

tunib. 
Doctors'  commons  861 
Dorchester  house  55 
Dowgate  ward,  history  of508,deriva- 

tioDof  the  name  of  <&• 
Drapers' hall  851 
Drury  house  508 

Duke*s  theatre  Dorset  gardens  678 
Dyer's  hall  515 

Eastcheap.  antiquity  of  966 

East  India  house,  description  of  700, 
sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  company  704,  extensive  ware- 
houses of  168 

Edward  lite  Black  Prince,  residence  of 
on  Fish-fttreel-hill  198 

Eliiing  Spiial,  foundation  of  478, 
lands  and  tenements  belonging  to 
ib.  seal  of  479,  alms  bouses  erected 
on  site  ib,  seal  of  ib, 

Embroiderers'  hall  576 

Excise  office  855 

Faculties,  court  of  S68 

Farringdon  ward  within,  history  of 
588,  origio  of  the  name  ib. 

'  —without  history  of  61 1 

Fellowship  Porters'  hall  188 

Fetter-lane,  origin  of  name  679 

Pinsbnry  chapel  4 17,  Unitarian  49S 

Fire,  dreadful  in  Comhill  463 

Fishmongers'  hall  194 

Fitches  court  61 

Fleet  river,  antiquity  of  666,  maike t 
667,  removal  of  668,  prison  668,  an- 
cient orders  respectmg  668,  mar- 
riages 665 

Font,  elegant  404 

Founders' hall  411 

French  church,  Thread i  eedle-slreei 
880 

St  Martin's-lane  868 

Friars  Preachers,  house  of  588,  seals 
of  589,  records  respecting  540,  mi- 
nisters accounts  548,  eminent  per> 
sons  buried  in  548 

Minors,  or  Grey  Friars,  house 

of  547,  seal  of  549,  eminent  persona 
buried  in  550,  ministers  accouBts 
5f*Sf  valuable  tombs  sold  ib. 

Garter  house.  Barbican  507 

Gas  works,  origin  of  5 

General  post  office  698,  foundation  and 

progressive  increase  of  ib,  removal 

of  695 
Gentleman  and  Porter,  sculpture  of,  m 

Newgate-street  574 
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Genrd'f-ball  uin  17i 

German  LQtheran  chnreli  7S1 

^ Catholu:  cbapel  758 

GiIUpnr-8tr«et  compter  658 

Girdlers'haU  110 

Gog:  and  Magof ^  ftalues  of,  in  Guild- 
hall 879 

Goldami  thV  row,  C  beepnide  174 

ball  58 

Green  gate,  loaniion  called  the  708 

— —  jard,  city  504 

Gresbam  college  S54 — ^lectures  deli- 
vered in  the  Royal  Eichange  488 

Grocen'-hall  898 

Grub-«treet,  origin  of  the  name  508 

Gaildball,  history  of  374,  architectural 
deicriptien  of  376,  interior  of  977, 
monumeota  in  881 

■-  ,  cbapel  101,  architecture  of 

108,  coffin  diKOtered  in  104 

Haberdashers*.haU  498,  chapel  60 
Half-moon  tavern,  Aldersgate-streeC  56 
Hanover-square,  ancient  house  in  504 
Harbour  inn  778 
Hart-street,  ancient  house  in  751^  alms 

houses  in  483 
Heralds  college  855»  number  and  titles 

of  oflBcers  857 
Holmes's  collegia. 556 
Holy    Trinity     without    Aldersgate, 

guild  of  68«  ball  of  64 
-  Aldg«le,pri* 

oryof76  spiritualities  of  81,  seal  of 

ib,  persons  ouried  in  ib» 
Honey-lane  market  399 
Houndsditch,  origin  ol  718 
Hudson^s  Bay  company,  hall  of  696 

Iticvmbenls,  names  ol  84 
Innholders*  hall  515 
Ipres  inn,  St.  Thomas  Apostle  757 
Irish  chamber  401,  paintings  in  ib. 
Ironmongers  hall  91 

Jesus  college  518 

Jewin-slreet,  origin  of  the  name  of 

506 
Joiners*  ball  515 

KiogVbeiich  court  of  106j  paintings  in 

Knighten  guild  710 

T.Ambe*s  conduit.  Snow  hill  659 

chapel  4S6 

Lancaster  college  556 
Laogboorn  ward,  history  of  680 
LesdenhaU,  antiquity  and  history  of 
696,  use  of  in  Stow's  time  699 


LeatbefseHertf*  hall  157^  aavlmU  168 
Library  at  Guildhall  891 
Lime-street  ward,,  history  «f  896 
Lloyd's  coflfee-hoiise,  origin  of  468 
Lombard-street,  otitknUAmMtbt  f- 

serl  of  merafalBli,.686 
London,  geographica)  situation  of  1, 
soil  of  8,  eitent  ^:  timms  7,  popu- 
lation of  8,  comneroaof  8, 8l,.|ilro- 
gressife  incnasa  of    18,  oionBStlc 
establishments  in.  18,  plan  *  of   in 
queen  Elizabeth's  reign  16,fllHMefaes 
in  87,  city  of,  liseraiy  lad  sdemiflc 
institution  55,  laven   158^  eity  of 
London  tavern  ib.  workhouse  188, 
house  65,  wall,  remains  of  601,  716, 
institution  419,  fbrmation  of  480, 
description  of  481 
Long  lane  668 
Lotbbury,  derivation  of,  411 
Ludgate  595,  curious  engraving  of  68T, 
figures  on  ib* 

Mace  of  the  Jord  mayor  778 

Manston-liovse  .766,  IbandatHin  stooa 
of  767,  description  of  768 

Marine  society  159 

Masons-hall  110  . 

Mayor's  court,  Guildhall  886 

Mercera**ball  896,  chapel  of  ib*  school 
759 

Merchant  Taybis  hall  847,  aacieBt 
crypt  at  851,  school  618,  eminen* 
men  masters  of  6 19 

Milbourn*s  alms  bouses  94 

Milk-stnoet,  derivation  of  the  name  of 
498 

Monasteries,  number  of  in  London  18 

Monk's  general,  house,  604 

Monte  Jovis,  bowse  of  the  prior  of  88 

Montague  house,  Bishopsgaie  166 

Monument,  Fish-street,  hill  I87,dimeii- 
rioes  of  t6h  ittseriptions  on  188,  in- 
scription fori  by  sir  C  Wren,  181 

Moorfields,  ancient  state  of  41 3>  origin 
of  the  name  609  Moorgate  4rl8 

Nag's-head  tavern  577,  curious  tale  of 
the  conseorttioa  of  the  Protestant- 
bishops  677 
National  debt  redemption  office  41 1 
Newgiite,  684,  gaol  of  660,  market  678- 
Nortbumberlai^,  numsion.houseof  the 
of88 


OUiboom-haU  678 

Old  Bailey,  origin  of  the  name  660 

Painter  Stainers'- hall  786,  paintings  in 
787 


780 
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Palace,  royal,  io  C<inhU|,  46S 

Paooyer  allej,  fcalptore  id  675 

Papej,  lioapital  of  the  8S 

Patdoo  cborcb  haogb  6R8 

Paiemofter-row  675 

Pell jper,  deflroved  chafcfa  of  St  Mary 

709 
Petticoat-laae  714 
Pewteren*-hall  696 
Ph  jaioiana,  old  college  of  678 
PionenMiall  855 
Plomben'-hall  618 
Pope'a-head'laveni  468 
PopnlatioD  of  Loodoo  8 
Porffokea  ward  biiCory  of  709,  origio 

of  the  oame  710 
Poit  oflioe,  new  54 
Pooltry  compler,  899 
Prenliee,  Chaocer*!  denriptioo  of  one 

408 
Prerogative  coart  868 
Prieit,  a,  panUhed  for  inooDtinenee 

466 
PrioHns-boote-eqeare  6 1 1 
Prtflon  10  WhitecroM-ttreet  604 
Poddiog-lane  188 

Quakert*  meetiog  160,   198,  corioos 

traMBction  at  f6. 
Queenhitbe  788,  bbtory  of  788 
QoeeDbitho  ward,  bittory  of  716 
Quest  boeae,  Cripplegale  608 

Regalia  of  the  citj  770 
Ringed-ball,  767 
Rotaada,  Bank  of  Eagiaiid  887 
Royal  Eicbange,  history  of  450,  flnt 

erection  of  468,  detcriptioD  of  454, 

■tatnes  in  466,  plan  of.  469 
Ropert-bonse,  Beech-lane  607 

Sadlen*.hall  576 

Saxon  palace,  near  the  Tbamet  867 
Salten'-baU  774,  description  of  46. 
St.  AlbaD*8  cborcb,  Woodatreet  467, 
curioQs  honr  glass  in  470 

—  Al  phage  cborcb,  London-wall  470, 
borying  groand  488 

—  Andrew's  cborcb,  Holbom  618,  an- 
cient manCel-piece  in  Inqaest  room 
of  680 

—  Andrew  Habbard,  destroyed  cborcb 
of  181 

—  Andrew  by  the  Wardrobe  church 
845 

—  Andrew  Undinbafk  cborcb,  de- 
acription  of  66 

•—  Anne'k  cborcb,  description  of  87 

—  Antholio*s  cborcb,  description  of 
484 


St.  Anthony's  hospital  818 

—  Aogostio^  diorch.  Old  Cbam  588 

—  Bartholomew  the  Great  cboich  654, 
measorementsof  688,  Rabere^tonb 
in  <6.  Priory  of  640,  lands  belomeg 
of  648,  seals  of  646,  remains  o^  O. 
cloisters  t6.  Prior>b  boose  647,  hos- 
pital, 658,  property  belonging  Io 
664,  ancient  seal  of  655,  deacriuiion 
of  656 

— >  BartbolooMw  the  Less  cbordi  615 

—  Bartholomew  the  Little,  or  by  the 
EzebangeSOO 

—  Benet  Fink  cborcb  808 

^-^— ^  Graoecborch    180,   corioas 

records  of  188 
■  Panl**  Wharf  847 

Shers-bog,  destroyed  choreh 


of  400 

—  Botolph,  destroyed  choreh  of  181 
— ^— — -  chorob  wliboot,  Bisbop»> 

gate  184 

— choreh,  Aldertgate,  de- 
scription of  89 

—   cborcb  witboot  AMgate 


711 

•-BrideH  cborcb,  Fleet^reet  619, 
spire  repaired,  688,  opeuiog  made 
to  684 

—  Catherine  Cree  cborcb,  description 
of  78  *^ 

— —  Colemao  cborcb,  dtserip. 
tionof7l  ^ 

-.CIemeDt,Eastcheap  choreh  800 

—  Christopher  le  Stocks,  destroyed 
cborcb  of  846 

—  Dionis  Backchorch,  Fencborcb- 
street  685 

—  Donstan's  cborcb  in  the  East  784, 
dimensions  of  788 

— in  the  West,  choreh  685 

—  Edmond  the  King^  cborcb  687 

—  Ethclbofga*s  cborcb  187 

—  Paitb*s  «£arcb,  destroyed  5R6 

—  Gabriel  Fencborch,  destroyed  695 

—  George,  Botolph  lane  cborcb  110 

—  Giles  choreh  Cripplegale  495 
-^  Gregory's  cborcb,  destroyed  865 

—  Helen's  choreh  189,  priory  of  189, 
sea]  of  148 

— James  in  the  wall,  hermitage  of  488, 

ancient  remains  of  485 ' 
Garlick  bithe  758 

■  Dokes'  place,  deecriptm  of 

69 

—  John  opon  Walbreok,  destroyed 
cborcb  oi  774 

^^—Zachary,  destroyed  cborcb  of  57 

—  Lawrence,  Jewry,  choreh  869,  iae 
painting  of  the  martyrdom  m  871 
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SU    Lawjeooe,    Pooltoey,    deitroyed 

chorcli  of  868 
— ^  Leonard,  Foster   laoe^  destroyed 

chorch  of  59 

—  Bfagnos  the  martyr  charch  176 

—  Margaret.  Lothbory,  charch  409 
elegant  font  in  404 

— ^— ^-— —  Pattens  charch  111 

■       destroyed  charch  of  191 

—  Mary's  chapel^  Moorflelds,  415.  ei- 
peooeof  416 

Abcharch  S68 

— ^  Alderaiary*s  charch,  descrip* 
tionof486 

of  Bethlehem,  hospital  US 

Bothaw,  destroyed  charch  of 


77S,  remains  of  <5. 

le  Bow  charch,  description 


of  488,  history  of  ^6.  ancient  crypt  in 
488,  bells  of  440,  Boyle's  lectares 
delifered  in  448 

at  Hill  charch,  1  IS,  inventory 


of  chorch  goods  in  116. 

.  Magdalen's  chnrchyard  815 

Magdalen  destroyed  charch 


of  899 


796 


90 


60 


Magdalen,  Fish-street  849 
Moanthaw  charch,  destroyed 

PeUyper,  destroyed  chorch  of 

Spiial,  hospital  of  146 
Staining,  destroyed  charch  of 


Somerset  church  716 

*  the  Virgin  Aldermaobory  478 

.  Woolcharch  Haw,  destroyed 

charch  of  778,  foondation  stone  of 

Woolnoth  charch  689 


—  Martin  Orgar's  destroyed  church  of 
967 

-..  le  Grand,  monastery  of  49, 

seal  of  50,  spiritualities  and  tempo- 
ralities of  51,  discoveries  in  58 

-■■  Lodgate580 

Outwlch  charch  904,  plan 


of  908,  ancieat  plate  in  909 
—  Mathew's  charch,  Fridav-street  588 
— Michael  Bassashaw  charch  99 
Wood-street  475,  head  of 


James  IV  burled  in  477 

le  Queme,  destroyed  church 


of  575,  curious  view  of  tb. 

Comhill  449,  extracts  from 


eburchwardens  books  448 

Queenbithe  chorch  717 


-  Crooked  lane  864 
Royal  church  754 


priests   flght   in   the    church   169 
St.  Mildred  the  Virgin's  church  879 

—  Nicholas,  brotherhood  of  148 

—  ■  Cole  abbey  church  719 
— ■    ■       ■   ad  Macdlum,  destroyed 

church  of  574 

—  Olav^   church.  Hart-street  798, 
monuments  in  781 

-^— —  Jewry  church  405 

^-      Silver-street,     destroyed 
church  of  61 
-*  Pancras    Soper    lane,    destroved 

church  of  400 
— Paul's  cathedral  969,  king  Echelbert's 
grants  to  871,  early  history  of  878, 
curious  clock  in  878,  spire  burnt 
874,  chronological  viewof  the  history 
of  877,  description  of  the  ancient 
church    878,   chapter    hou*e   980, 
tablet  in  888,  number  of  chantrj 
chmpels  888,  treasures  of  the  charch, 
ib.  Iwy  bishOD  884,  Wickliif  cited 
to  appear    io,  book  of  common 
prayer  first  used  986, historic  occur- 
ences connected  with  987,  abuses  in 
290,  Pauls' walkers  999,  ancient  mo- 
numents in  994,  extensive  repairs 
808,  model  of  the  first  design  for  the 
cathedral  by  sir  C.  Wren  806,  de- 
struction of  the  old   church  807, 
commission     for    rebuilding    808, 
architectural  survey  of  SIO,  eipenoe 
of  sculpture  on  the  west  ftont  not€ 
810,  816,  comparative  dimensions 
of  St.  Paurs  and  St.  Peters  at  Rome 
816,  paintings  in  the  cupola,  818, 
library  in  891,  geometrical  staircase 
i5.  clock  899,  organ  888,  expense  of 
sculpture  894,   description  of  the 
choir  895,  pavement  of,  886,  modem 
monuments  of  ib.  annual  celebra- 
tions in  848,  space  occupied  by  844, 
school  586,  history  of  587,  ancient 
and  present  charges,  590,  descrip- 
tion of  599,  eminent  men  who  have 
received  their  education  at   598; 
cross   578,   historical   occurrences 
connected  with  579,  curious  view  ot 
581,  brew  house  865,  towers  584 
—  Peter*k  church  Cornhill  447,  anti- 
quity of  <ft. 

Paub'  wharf  destroyed  797 

^  ■         le  Poor  charch  909,  dimen- 
sions of  919 

Wood-street  destroyed  576 


—  Mildred's  church.  Br^ad-street  168, 


—  Sepulchre's  church  689 

—  Stephen  Coleman-street  church  407 
Walbrook  761,  dimensions 

of  765 

—  Switbin^  cohrch  A. 
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8ft.  TbomMof  AeoDSj  hcMpittil  of  899, 

•QSl  of  898,  emiBent  penon«  btthed 

iiit'& 

VedaM's  char cbj  FoUer-laDe,  558 

SeMiona-boMo^  Old  Bailty  668 

Sewen,  repair  of  5 

Sewetet  lower,  400  ' 

ScakliDg^ley  859 

Scotch  ball,  Blackfrian  6U,  hoipiblU 

677  p^iDtings  iB  678 
Scrivener  ■*•  ball  61 
Scalpiore  of  ibe  reaurrectioD  ct  St. 

Marv-ai-hill  188,  of  St^MicbfiH  in 
-  St.  EibeLborga'a  cbariii  189,  oltb« 

earl  al  Warwick,  57 1 
Sbafteibory  hooae,  56 
Sbif«*4aiie„  origin  of  name  675 
Silv«r-«ue«t,>deuv^aoii  ot  the  aaow  of 

498 
SioQ<eollege  iaOj  library  in  i&.  painU 

ingt  in  ib* 

Sir  P/iul  Pisdar^  bovae  165,  garden 
bo«Mo€  166 

8kiiineffa*.b«ll515 

8mitbfleldf56l,  «rigiA  of  name  ih.  fair 
beld  there  ih>  toamamcnu  in  658, 
cattle  market,  .658,  bare  658     . 

Snow  biU  659 

Sondi  Sea  bonie  85B 

St«tionera*^haU.597,  ex^racu  fr«  m  the 
compaoy'a  recorda  t6.  bill  of  ihe  firit 
dinner  600,  preient  bail  purvbaaed 
604,  their  plate  pledged  for  the 
kiag'a  aesvice  ib,  deacriptioD  of  606, 
pftialiBga  in  t^ 

8t4el-*y»rdi  biatory  of  518 

8to€k  exebaage  847 

Stocka  market  768 

8treeU,leiigtbof6 

Sword  of  the  lord  mayor  77 1 

Synagoguea^  Jewa  88,  deitroyed  409 


TaUowcbandlera**b«U  517 
TaMel  cloie  164 
Temple-bar  676 
Tower  Royal  756 
Tower  ward,  biatory  of  728 
Trinity  hooae  95,  aoctety  of  96 
Tun  Priaon,   Cornhill  464,  biatory  of 
ib.  made  a  conduit  465 

Vintnera*-ball  759 

Vintry  ward,  history  of  751 

Walbrook  ward,  history  of  761 «  boom 

778 
Walwortb^a  dagger  195 
Wardrobe,  royal  866,  espeiic«  ot  867 
Watch,  accodnl  of  th^  London  5 
WaCer,aopply  of  81    . 
--^—  aundard  466 
Waiecmana'-hail  188,  ancient  aite  of 

588 
Weavers'- ball,  109 
Weigh-house  181  , 
West  India  bouae  90 
Westmoreland  boose  56    * 
Whistler's  court  776 
White's.  Dr.  aln^  bouaes  479 
Wbitechapel,  718 
Whitecroaa-street,  origin  of  tbe-aame 

504 
Whitefriars,  monastery  of  647,  privi> 

leged  675 
White  Har  Uinn,  Bisbopagatestreet  16 
Whittington'a  bouse,  Grub-sireet  503 
Williams*  library^  Redcrom-atreet  504, 

painttoga  in  595 
Wincheatar  housa  856 . 
Wood-atreet  conduit    492,    compter 

in  t5. 
Worceater  place  760 
Workbouae,  London  168 
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Addle-atfcet  491 
Aldenham,  Hvuidi 
Aldersgate  ward  87 
AldertgaCe  54 
AMgate  87 
AldgaCe  wanl  65 
Ampibill  544 
Apttltree  559 
Aruodel  castle  156 
Attstin  Frian  SIS 

Bagnio  coort  574 
Baliul  college,  Oiford  869 
BarbicaD506 
Barking  408 
Barnes  640 
Bamet  814 

Bartbolomew-lane  859 
Basing-boaie  857 
Basioghall-sireet  109 
Bassishaw  ward  98 
Beaulieu,  Oiford  757 
Beech-laoe  507 
Bell.alley  484 
BeDDeiVhill  855 
Berner's  street  841 
Bevis  Marks  88 
Bikeoacar,  Essex  147 
Billeter-lane  90 
Billingsgate  ward  110 
Billingsgate  118 
Birchin-laoe  464 
Bishopigate  ward 
Blackfriars  5S8 
Boh  coart  679 
Boiolph'lane  1!0 
Botolph*s  Wharf  181 
Boxley,  Kent  580 
Bread-streetward  166 
Bridge  ward  within  176 
Bristol  550 

Broad-street  ward  196 
Broad-street  909    856 
Broken  wharf  785 
Bromwich,  Yorkshire  615 
Brooke*i  wharf  785 
Bucklersbury,  400 
Budge>rc>w»  442 
Ball  and  Month-street  61 
BiUey,  Saffblk  405 
Bash-iaoe518 

Caodlewick  ward  859 


Canonburj  648 

Castle  Bajnard  ward  869 

Castle  Hediogbam^  Esaez 
199 

Chard,  Someraetshire  895 

Charlecole,  WilU.  499 

Cheap  176,  889 

watd  868 

aerkenwell-flelda  80S 

CliabidVinn  689 

Cock  .lane  658 

Codner,  Derbyshire  647 

ColchcaCer771 

CoM  Hatbonr  590 

Coleman-street  ward  408 

Coleman-streeC  480 

Co  legewhiU  754 

Cony-hope-huie  898 

Cordwainera-street  484 

Cornhill  448,  468 

Corpus  Chriati  coll.  Cam- 
bridge 868 

Cripplegaie  494 

Crippleeate  ward  466 

Crooked- lane  198 

Crosby-square  158 

Crutcbed  Friars  84,  967 

DeTonshire-square  161 
DistafT-iane,  171 
Dorset  gardens  678 
Dow  gale  ward  506 
Ducksfoot-lane  580 
Duke's- place,  69,  8i 
Dunmow,  little  851 

Eastcheap  867 

E^bam  109 

Emanuel  college,  Cam- 
bridge 689 

Enfleld958 

Erpingbam,  Norfolk  855 

Farringdon  ward  within 
588 

Farringdon  ward  without 
611 

Fencbnrch  street  71, 91 

Fescamp,  Normandy  855 

Fetter-lane,  679 

Fish-street-bill  186 

Fleet-market  668 

Poster-lane  59,  588 


GilCapar-atreet  659 
Gracechurch-street  151 
Cray's  Inn  394 
Greenwich  858 
Grub-street,  508 
GuUdball-yard  101 
Gunpowder  alley  94 
Gutter-lane  576 

HacMey  146,  888«  680 
Hales  ball,  Norfolk  487, 
;    488,789 
Hampstead,  599' 
HanoTer-square  504 
Hart-stieeC,  751 
Henly  upon  Thames  156 
Heywood,  Lancashire  89 
Highbury  506 
Homerafleld,  Suflblk  894 
Honey-lane  market  899 
Honinston,  Norfolk  48 
Homchurdi,  Essex  88 
Horsham  171 
Houndsdilch  160 
Huggin-lane  476 
Hurley,  Berka.  58 

llderton,  Northnmoerland 
814 

Jewin-atreet  506 
Johnaton-hall,  Pembroke 
685 

King-alreet  874 
Knightrider-street  86 1 ,578 

Lambeth  641 
Ijanbourne  ward  680 
Lawrence    PouIteney«hill 

968 
Lime-street  ward  696 
Lime-atreet  696 
Little  Britain  57 
Little  Eastcheap  191 
Lombard-street  698 
London  house  55 
London-street  98 
London  wall  197 
Lotbbury409,  411 
Ludgate  595 
Ludgate  hill  580 
Lndgershall,  Wilts  489 
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Maiden  laoe  498 
MOe  End  759 
MQet  lane  964 
MoDkweU  street  488 
Moorfle]ds418 

New  Poit  ollioe  54 
Newgate  594 
Newgate  market  578 
Newton  abbejr,  Lincoln* 

•hire  545 
North  AllertOD  551 
Nortbnmberiand  alley  98 

Okebam,  Wilts  855 
Oklboame  538 
Okl  Jewnr  405 
Oxford  place  778 

Paddington  401,675 
Pancrai  lane  400 
Petticoat  laoe  714 
Phantattie,  Scotland  843 
PlyroptOQ,  Devon  841 
Porttoken  ward  709 
Poelem  row  715 
Padding  lane  198 

Qaeenbitbe  121 
ward  715,729 


RedcroM  street  504 
Redlaod    coart,    Bristol 

864 
Rivenball,  Esses  849 
Roodlanelll 


square  675 
8t  Agnes,  Cornwall  841 

—  Albans  168 

Hertfordsbire 

867,490 

*-  Bartholomew  lane  900 
--George's  fields  415 

—  Helen's  place  157 

—  MartioVle-grand  49 
in  rhe  fields 

578 

—  Mary  Axe  709 

—  MaryatbiU  118,199 

—  Mary  Overics,  South- 
wark  269 

Sheen  477 
Shire  lane  675 
Shoe  lane  679 
Show  hill  699 
Soper  lane  400 
Southampton  street  849 
Staining  lane  60 
Stocks  market  770 
Swanscomb,  Kent  486 


Sweedon*s  passage  SOS 
Swceting'k  alley  967 

Tassel  close  164 
Threadneedle  street  SOi 

918 
Three  Cranes  wharf  76) 
Torkington  convent  77S 
Tottenham  640 
Tower  royal  756 
Trinity  square  95 
Tomwheel  lane  778 
Tyler's  causeway  481 

Vintry  ward  751 

Walbrook  761 
Waldiogfield,  SaSblb  84 
Wapping  6'*0 
Warwick  lane  571 
Water  lane  608 
Watling  street  442 
Westmoreland  house  56 
Wbitecfaapd  713 
Whitney,    Herefordshire 

500 
Wolverston, 

shire  57 
Woodstock  864 
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Abbiss  J  86 

Abercromby  sir  R  B.  884 
Abergavenny  lord  604 
Abemeihy  J  P.  656 
Abunden  S  401 
AchellyR.  418 
Ackland  G  T  83 
Acton  H  554 
Adams  W  P.  498 
Aglio  A  416 
Alan  RFitiSU 
Alaico  J  915 
AldermarteC  199 
Aldersley  T  P.  498 
Aldwin  N  875 
Alenor  qneen  548 


Allen  J  P.  894, 608,  J  895 

Allison  E  109 

Alsop  R  P.  59,  401,  Dr. 

K  4«8,  V  P.  505 
Alwine  H  FiU  81 
Alwood  T  P.  99 
Alwyn  FiU  P.  959 
Amerce  T  894 
Amory  T  P.  505 
Anderson  rir  J  P.  569, 

751 
Andrews  G  T.  85 
Andrewes  L  590 
Angdl  J.  486 
Anne  qneen  S,  O.  404  JB. 

488,  P.  576  P.  797 


Annesley  S  P.  505 
Anspach  margravine  of  P 

196  Margravine  ib 
Antrobus  W  84 
Apleton  W.  559 
Aicher  sir  J  P.  107.  881 
ArcoC,  nabob  of  P.  709 
Armar  W  748 
Arragon  C  of  589 
Arris  E  P.  489  B.  688 
ArtoisRof548 
Ashfleld  C  R  84 
Ashton  E  M  49' 
Aske  R  P.  498 
AtseMey  sir  T  85 
Astlett  R  948 
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hiUiA  counteM  648 
Alkyua  tir  E  P.  107  881, 

Mir  R.  P.  107  881 
Avenon  W  78 
A^ery  W  103,  eir  P.  505 
Auhrey  W  896 
Audley  lord  88 

BrfCoD  J  p.  658,  sir   N 

899 
Badcock  A  848 
Baicshaw  T  P.  854 
Bum  ton  C  B»  487 
Baker  sir  R  685,8  P.  505 
Bakewell  T  105 
Ba  dock  R  de  578 
Baldwin  J  558 
BaNwine  81 
BalihorpeRfi.  619 
Bancroft  F  188 
banks  P.  498 
Banning  lord  94 
BardoirA81 
Barebones  679 
Barham  R  H  85 
Barkham  sir  E  70 
Barkstead  F  P.  505 
Barnabie  W  88 
Baroard  sir  J  /I.  460 
Barnes  T  P.  568 
Barry  J  84 
BaVmg  W  do  189 
BaskerviMe  H  894 
Bates  W  P.  505 
Baiter  R  P.  505,  W  759 
Boyles  J  P.  505 
Bayning  P  B.  788 
Bearsley  M  488 
BeaDchamp  J  de  894  855 

866 
Beaumont  lord  544,  lady 

555 
Beckford  W  111  £.   188, 

881 
Bedford  doke  of  P.  95, 

678 
Bellamy  J  W  85 
Bellesdoo  R  586 
Benn  W  P.  59,  678 
Benson  Dr.  P.  605 
Here  J.  de  la  544 
Beresford  G  86 
Berkeley  lord  814,  earl  of 

P.  481 
IVrnard  sir  C  P.  489,  P. 

580 
Best  K  486 
Bctlon  T  P.  93 
Bever  W  551 
Beveridge  bislio))  449 

V  OL.  III. 


Bigot  J  548 
Billingtoo  61 
Bingham  J  B  85 
Birch  S  85,  480 
Bishop  S  519 
Blachford  J  P.  59 
Black  Prince  198 
Bleaden  A  158 
Blenkarne  J  85 
Blomfleld  C  J  86 
Bladworth  sir  T  60 
Blunt  W  558 
Bodley  A  619 
Bodyke  H  99 
Bohun  Hde  818,214 
Bolton  duke  of  159 
Bond  M   B.  187,  sir  G. 

894,  493,  656,  W  154 
Bonvixi  A  153 
Bosnorth  sir  J  589 
Boteler  sir  J  558 
Boucher  E  501 
Boulogne  earl  of  48 
Bourbon  air  P.  558,  duke 

of  551 
Boarchier  archbishop  45 

W814 
Booyndoo  W  898 
Boves  F  B.  888,  M  P. 

58,555 
Bowyer  W  P.  607,  B.  ib. 
Boyce  W  849 
Buydell  875,  P.  890 
Brabazon  R  895 
Bracehridi^e  J  394  ' 
Brand  rev.  J  1 1 5 
Brandon  sir  T  544 
Braybrook  bishop  895 
Brembar  sir  N  551 
Breuz  J  jD.  807 
Brewster  S  P.  481 
Bridgeman  sir  O  P.  S81 
Brock  sir  J  334 
Brooke  J  C  849    £.   G. 

857 
Brotherton  M  550 
Brown  sir  J  P.  786,  sir  S 

P.  107,381,  W  84,  sir 

J  649 
Browne  R350.  \V  394 
Buckingham  duke  of  815, 

dachMS  550 
Buoce  J  P.  159 
Borgesa  D  p.  505,  R  B. 

381 
Burgh  H  de  543,  A  35 
Borke  E  383 
Bur  ley  S  897 
Burnel  sir  £  550,  551 
Burnet  J  758 

3  B 


Bombam  A  189 
BurreilJ  484 
Burroughs  J  P  505 
Burton  W  598 
Busbie  T  fi.  500 
Busfleld  J  A  86 
Butler  C  480 
Butts  Dr.  P.  488 
Bynge  A  68 

Cadell  T  606 

Cadogan  colonel  B.  885 

Calamy  B  598 

Cambell  sir  J  75,  P.  98 

Cambrey  R  de  558 

Camden  W.  598,  P.  787 
carl  P.  887 

Campeius  cardinal  538 

Canning  G  386 

Capel  sir  W  847 

Cappone  P  £.  733 

Carell  F  B.  743 

Carew  sir  N  713 

Carey  sir  J  374,  653 

Caroline  queen  P.  390 

Carpenter  J  584 

Cart  B.  437 

Carlwright  T  P.  505 

Caryl  J  P.  505 

Case  T  P.  505 

Cass,  sir  J  B.  715 

Castle,  sir  P  649 

Caston  J  41 

Catharine  queen  P.  797 

Caudray  R  45 

Causton  T  H  36 

Cawarden  sir  T.  539 

Chadde  J  393 

Cawood  R  64 

Chadworth  sir  J  1 

Chalons  sir  R  551 

Chamberlain  sir  R  B.  689 

Chamber  Dr.   P.  488.  T. 
P.  515 

Champion  P.  554,  W  819 

Champnes  C  85 

Chandler  R  B.  475 

Chanirey  F  888 

ChtplinsirF  748 

Charcaai  sir  A  81 

Charl.s  I.  P.  185 

850,  /i.  458,  P.  481,  P. 
191.  P.  608,  677,  P. 
787,  B.  747,  P.  774; 
II  AG.  17,  P.  95,  P. 
I09,/?.190,P.849,850, 
B.  458,  460,  P  481, 
488,  P.  489,  R  557,  ^ 
P.  558,  568.  078,  677, 
B.  678,  P.  787,  P.  776 
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Cbarlolte  queen  P,  95 
priDceMP.  890, 

S8I 
Charoock  S.  P.  505 
Carpentier,  P.  775 
Chatham  earl  B,  881 
ChatworUi  T.  470 
Chaumier  D  P,  505 
Chyckwell  H  800 
Cheioy  lord  558 
Cheke  sir  J  470 
Cheney  sir  R  81 
Chester  sir  R  140  J.   P. 

505 
Chicheley  archbishop  P, 

607  ;  sir  T  P.  899 
Child  J.  P.  91:  sir  P.P. 

558 
Chishol  bishop  296 
Cibber  G  414 
Clare  earl  of  851,  G.  de 

548,  H  548,  T  86,  T  G 

615 
Clarke  sir  E.  584,  J  ^.O. 

490,  J  P.  490,  890 
Ciayioo  sir  R  P.  858,411. 

490 
Gierke  sir  J  P.  608 
Clinton  baron  851 
Clipstow  J  lOS 
Clitherow,  sir  C  67,  P. 

563 
Clive  lord  />'.  709 
Clopton  II  510 
Cubham  J.  553 
Cockayne  Hr  \V  .99 
Codington  J  de  865 
ColcelT  189 
Colebrook  B.  702 
Colel  dean  898.    P,  897, 

586,  B,  598 
Colleton,  A  B.  743 
Collinglon  sir  S  544 
CoUingwood  lord  U.  888 
Colston  E.  P,  656 
Culwall  D  P.  568 
CornelH  416 
Compton  bishop  P  488 
Conybeare  Rev.  W  187 
Cooke  E  B.  689,  J  880, 

725,  sir  R />.  481 
Coote  sir  E  B,  708 
Cope  sir  A  4 10 
Coplev  J  S  888 
Cornelius  J  546 
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